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I.  The  Way  of  snaking  Plaisters, 
Ointments,  Oils,  Poultices,  Syrups, 
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Sorts,  or  Physical  Herbs,  that  you 
may  have  them  ready  for  your  Use 
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II.  What  Planet  governeth  each  Herb 
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VI.  The  Way  of  making  and  keeping 
all  kinds  of  Useful  Compounds 
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VII.  The  Way  of  mixing  Medicines 
according  to  the  Cause  and  Mixture 
of  the  Disease  and  Part  of  the  Body 

] afflicted. 
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AN 


ALPHABETICAL  TABLE 


Of  all  the  Herbs  and  Plants  in  this  hook ; as  also  what  Planet 
governcth  each  of  them. 


jfV^Iara  dulcis.  Mercury.  P.  1 

All  Heal.  Mars.  2 

Alkanet.  Venus.  3 

Adder's  Tongue.  Moon  in  Can- 
cer. 4- 

Agrimony.  Jupiter,  and  the  sign 
Cancer.  . 5 

Water  Agrimony.  Jupiter,  and 
the  sign  Cancer.  0 

Alehoof.  Venus.  7 

Alexander,  or  Alisander.  Ju- 
piter. 8 

Black  Alder  Tree.  Venus.  9 
Common  Alder  Tree.  Venus.  10 
Angelica.  Sun  in  Leo.  1 1 

Amarauthus.  Saturn.  12 

Anemone.  Mars.  13 

Garden  Arrach.  Moon.  14 
Arrach  wild  and  stinking.  Venus, 
and  the  sign  Scorpio.  ib. 

Archangel,  red,  white,  yellow'. 

Venus.  15 

Arsmart,  and  dead  Arsmart.  Sa- 
turn, and  the  other  sorts  under 


Mars.  1 6 

Asarabacca.  Mars.  1 8 

Asparagus,  and  prickly  Sparagus. 

Jupiter.  19 

Artichokes.  Venus.  126 

Ash  Tree.  Sun.  20 

Avens.  Jupiter.  21 

Arum.  See  Cuckow  pint. 
Alecost.  Sec  Costmary. 
Aparine.  See  Clever. 


Acanthus.  See  Brank  Ursine. 
Amnrti,  and  Amraios.  See  Bi- 
shop’s Weed. 


Sun,  under 


Venus. 

Venus. 
u nder 


sign 
24. 
the 

25 

26 
27 
ib, 

Saturn, 


B 

F>alm.  Jupiter.  22 

Barbary.  Mars.  23 

Barley.  Saturn.  ib. 

Garden  Basil,  or  Sweet  Basil. 
Mars,  and  under  the 
Scorpio. 

The  Bay  Tree. 

sign  Leo. 

Beans.  Venus. 

French  Beans. 

Ladies  Bcdstraw. 

Beets ; the  red 

and  the  white  under  Jup.  28 
Water  Betony,  called  also  Brow'n 
Wort,  and  Bishop's  Leaves. 
Jupiter. 

Wood  Betony.  Jupiter, 
sign  Aries. 

Beech  Tree.  Saturn. 

Bilberries.  Jupiter. 

Bifoil.  Saturn. 

Birch  Tree.  Venus. 

Birds  Foot.  Saturn. 

Bishop’s  Weed, 

Venus. 

Bistort.  Saturn. 

One  Blade.  Sun 
Bramble,  or  Black-berry-bush. 

Venus  in  Aries.  38 

Elites.  Venus.  ib. 

Borage  and  Bugloss.  Jupiter.  39 
Blue-bottle  and  Blue-blow.  Sa- 
turn. 40 

Brank  ursine  and  Bears  breech. 

Moon.  41 

Briony.  Mars.  42 

Brooklimu.  Mars.  44 


or 


29 

and  the. 

30 

32 
ib, 

33 

34 
ib. 

Bulwort. 

35 

36 

37 


IV. 


A TABLE  OF  THE  HERBS. 


Butchcr’s-broom  and  Bruscus. 

Mars.  44 

Broom  and  Broom  rape.  Mars.  4 5 
Buck’s-horn  Plantain.  Sat.  4 G 
Buck’s-horn.  Saturn.  47 

Bugle?,  or  Brown  Bugles.  Veil.  48 
Burnet.  Sun.  49 

Butter-bur.  Sun.  50 

Burdock.  Venus.  5 1 

Bitter-sweet.  See  Amara  dulcis. 
Spanish  Bugloss.  See  Alkanet. 
Bruiscwort.  See  Sopewort. 
Bare-l'oot.  See  black  Helebore. 
Baldmoney.  See  Gentian. 
Brimstone-wort.  See  Fennel, 
Berba-avon.  See  Cuckow  pint. 
Balsam  herb.  See  Costmary. 
Bull’s-foot.  See  Colt’s-foot. 
Blessed  Thistle.  See  Carduus 
Benedictus. 

Bipennula.  See  Burnet. 

Bastard  Agrimony.  See  Water 
Agrimony. 

C 

Cabbages  and  Coleworts.  Moon. 

52 

The  Sea  Colewort.  Moon.  53 
Calamint  or  Mountain  Mint. 

Mercury.  5 4 

Camomile.  Sun.  55 

Water  Caltrops,  or  Caltrops. 

Moon.  56 

Campions  Wild.  Sun.  ib. 
Carduus  Benedictus.  Mars.  57 
Carrots.  Mercury.  58 

Carraway.  Mercury.  59 

Celandine  Sun.  60 

The  lesser  Celandine.  Mars.  61 
The  ordinary  small  Centaury. 

Sun.  62 

The  Cherry  Tree.  Venus.  64 
Winter  Cherry.  Venus.  ib. 
Chervil  Cerefolium.  Jupiter.  65 
Sweet  Chervil,  and  Sweet  Cicely, 
Jupiter.  66 

Chesnut  Tree.  Jupiter.  67 

Earth  Chesnuts  and  Ciper  Nuts. 

Venus.  ib. 

Chickweed.  Moon.  ib. 

Chick  Pease,  or  Cicers.  Veil.  68 


Cinquefoil.  Jupiter. 


69 


Gives,  Chives,  and  Chivet. 

Mars.  70 

Clary,  or  Clear  Eyes.  Moon.  7 1 
Wild  Clary,  or  Christ’s  Eye. 

Moon.  7 2 

Cleavers,  and  Clavers.  Moon.  ib. 
Clown’s  Woundwort.  Sat.  73 
Cock’s  Head.  Venus.  74 

Columbines.  Venus.  75 

Coltsfoot,  or  Coughwort.  Venus. 

ib. 

Comfrey.  Saturn.  76 

Coral  wort.  Moon.  77 

Costmary.  Jupiter.  7 S 

Cudweed,  or  Cotton  Weed. 

Venus.  7 9 

Cowslips.  Venus.  80 

Crabs  Claws.  Venus.  ib. 

Black  Cresses.  Mars.  81 

Sciatica  Cresses.  Saturn.  ib. 

Water  Cresses.  Moon.  82 

Crosswort.  Saturn.  83 

Crowfoot.  Mars.  84 

Cuckowpint,  or  Pintle,  or 

Calvesfoot.  Mars.  S 4 

Cucumbers,  or  Cowcumbers. 

Moon.  86 

Ceterach.  See  Spleenwort. 
Carpenters  Herb.  See  Self  Heal. 
Cammock.  See  Rest-harrow. 
Corn  Rose.  See  Poppy. 
Champetys.  See  Ground  Pine. 
Call  ions.  See  Orchis. 

Catmint.  See  Nep. 

Cuckow  Flowers.  See  Ladies 
Smock. 

Christmas  Herb.  See  Black 
Hellebore. 

Call  me  to  you.  See  Heart’s 
Ease. 

Crane’s  Bill.  See  Dove’s  Foot, 
Crop.  See  Darnel. 

Middle  Consound,  Comfrev,  or 
Herb  Carpenter.  See  Bugle. 
Corn  Flowers.  See  Blue  Bot- 
tle. 

Cummin  Royal,  and  Ethiopian 
Cummin  Seed.  Foiftboth  see 
Bishop’s  Weed. 

Clovewort.  See  Avens. 
Catsfcot.  See  Alehoof. 
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Daisies. 


D. 

Venus,  and 


un 


dev 


sign  Cancer. 


Dandelion.  Jupiter. 

Darnel.  Saturn. 

Dill.  Mercury. 

Devil’s  Bit.  Venus. 

Docks.  Jupiter. 

Dodder  of  Thyme,  and 
Dodders.  Saturn. 

Dog’s  <3. ass.  Jupiter. 

Dove’s  Foot.  Mars. 

Duck’s  Meal.  Cancer 

the  herb,  and  the  Moon  will 
be  lady  of  it.  ib. 

Down,  or  Cotton  Thistle.  Mars. 

95 

Dragons.  Mars.  ib. 

Dyer’s  Weed.  See  Wold  and 
Weld. 

Dittander.  See  Pepper  Wort. 


the 

87 

88 
SO 
ib. 

90 

91 
other 

92 

93 
9-f 

claims 


Dog’s  Stone.  See  Orchis. 
Dewberry  Bush.  See  Goose- 
berry Bush. 

Drop  Wort.  See  Filipcndula. 
Dentaria.  See  Coral  Wort. 
Dragon  W ort.  See  Bistort. 
Dog’s  and  Goat’s  Arrach.  See 
Arrach,  wild  and  stinking. 


E. 

Elder  Tree,  lenus.  90 

Dwarf  Elder.  Venus.  ib. 

Elir.  Tree.  Saturn.  97 

Endive.  Venus.  98 

Elicampane.  Mercury.  99 
Erin  go.  100 

Eye  Bright.  The  Sun  claims 
dominion  over  it,  and  is  under 
the  Lion.  105 


Epithimum.  See  Dodder  ot 
Thyme. 

Earth  Nuts.  See  Earth  Chcsnuts. 
English  Serpentary.  See  Bistort. 
Eupatorium.  See  Water  Agri- 


mony. 


F. 


Fern.  Mercury.  102 

Water  Fern.  Saturn.  ib. 

Featherfcw.  Venus.  103 

Fennel.  Mercury,  and  under 
Virgo.  1 Of 


v . 

Sow  Fennel,  and  llog’s  Fennel. 


Mercury.  105 

Figwort.  Venus.  10  0 

Filipendula.  Venus.  107 

Fig  Tree.  Jupiter.  ib. 

The  Yellow  Water  Flag,  or 
Flower  de  luce.  Moon.  108 
Flax-weed.  Mars.  109 

Flea  Wort.  Saturn.  1 10 

Flux-weed.  Saturn.  Ill 

Flower  de  luce  1 12 

F’luellin,or  Lluellin.  Moon.  113 
Foxglove.  Venus.  lit 

Fumitory.  Saturn.  115 

Furz  Bush.  Mars.  lib 

Felwort.  Sec  Gentian. 

Frog’s  Foot.  See  Crow’s  Foot. 
Fresh  Water  Soldier.  Sec  Crabs 


Claws. 

Fool’s  Foot.  See  Colt’s  Foot. 
Five  Finger,  or  fire  leaved  grass. 
See  Cinquefoil, 

Fig-wort.  See  the  lesser  Celan- 

O 

dine. 

Flower-gentle,  Florimen,  and 
Velvet  Flower.  See  Ama- 


ranthus. 

G. 

Garlick.  Mars.  1 1(3 

Gentian.  Mars.  117 

Glove  Gilliflowers.  Jupiter.  118 
Germander.  Mercury.  119 
Stinking  Gladwin.  Saturn.  120 
Golden  rod.  Venus.  1 2 1 

Gout-wort,  or  herb  Gerard.  Sa- 
turn. 122 

Gromvvel.  Venus.  ib. 

Gooseberry-bush.  Venus  123 
Winter-green.  Saturn.  ib. 

Groundsel.  Venus.  124 


Garden  Patience.  See  Monk’s 
Rhubarb. 

Goat-stones.  See  Orchis. 

Gofts.  See  Furz  Bush. 

Quick  grass,  or  Couch-grass. 
See  Dog-grass. 

Gold-kuobs.  Gold-cups.  Sec 
Crow-foot. 

Goose-grass,  or  Goose-share.  See 
Clevers. 

Ground-nuts. See  Ear t h C h cs n ut s. 


VI. 
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Gill-go  by  Ground,  and  Gill 
creep  by  Ground.  See  Ale- 


hoof. 

II 

Heart 's-easc.  Saturn.  125 

Heart  V-tongue.  Jupiter.  120 
Hazel-nut.  Mercury.  127 

Hawk- weed.  Saturn.  _ ib. 
Hawthorn.  Mars.  129 

Hemlock.  Saturn.  ib. 

Hemp.  Saturn.  130 

Henbane.  Saturn.  131 

Hedge-hyssop.  Mars.  132 

Black  Hellebore.  Saturn.  133 
Herb  Robert.  Venus.  134 

Herb  Trselove.  Venus.  ] 35 
Hyssop.  Jupiter.  130 

Hops.  Mars.  ib. 

Ilorehound.  Mercury.  137 

Horse-tail.  Saturn.  138 

Ilouseleek.  Jupiter.  139 

Hounds-tonguc.  Mercury.  HO 
Holly,  Holm,  or  Hulver-bush. 
Saturn.  141 

J. 

St.  John’s-wort.  Sun,  and  the 
sign  I.eo.  161 

Ivy.  Saturn.  142 

Juniper-bush.  Sun.  ib. 

K. 

Kidney-wort.  Venus.  144 

Knapweed.  Saturn.  145 

Knotgrass,  Saturn.  146 


King's  clever.  See  Meliiot. 
Knight's  Pound- wort.  See  Crab- 
claws. 

Knee-holm,  Knee-holly,  Knee- 
bulvcr.  See  Butcher's-broom. 
L. 

Lady's  Mantle.  Venus.  147 
Lavender.  Mercury.  148 

Lavender  Cotton.  Mercury. 

ib. 

Lady’s  Smock.  Moon.  149 
Lettuce,  Moon.  ib. 

Water-Lily,  white  and  yellow. 
Mo6n.  ' 150 

Lily  ot  the  alley,  Convcl-Liiy, 
Mav-Lily,  and  Lily  Confancv, 
Mercury.  ] 5 ] 

Mbite  Lille-:.  Moon.  ib. 


Liquorice.  Mercury.  ]52 

Liver- wort.  Jupiter.  153 

Loose-strife.  Moon.  ib. 

Loose-strife,  with  spiked  heads  of 
flowers.  Moon.  154 

Lovage.  Saturn.  155 

Lung-wort.  Jupiter.  156 

M. 

Madder.  Mars.  156 

Maiden-Hair,  or  Wail-rue.  Mer- 
ciiry • 157 

Golden  Maiden-Hair.  Mercury. 

158 

Mallows  and  Marshmallows.  Ve- 
nus. Pj 

Maple  Tree.  Jupiter.  161 

AVrild,  Bastard,  and  Grove  Mar- 
joram. Mercury.  ib. 

Sweet  Marjoram.  Mercury.  162 
Marigolds.  Sun.  J63 

Masterwort.  Mercury.  ib. 
Sweet  Maudlin.  Jupiter.  164 
Medlar.  Saturn.  JQ4. 

Meliiot,  or  King's  Clover.  Mer- 

cury-  165 

French  and  Dog  Mercury.  Fe- 
nus.  166 

Mint-  Venus.  jgg 

Misselto.  Sun.  170 

Money- wort.  Venus.  171 

Moon-wort.  Moon.  172 

Mosses.  Saturn.  173 

Motherwort.  Venus.  ib. 

Mouse-ear.  Moon.  174 

Mugwort.  Venus.  175 

Mulberry-tree.  Mercury.  1"6 

Mullein.  Saturn.  177 

Mustard.  Mars.  17  s 

Hedge  Mustard.  Afars.  179 


Medic  fetch.  See  Cock’s-head. 


Myrrh  is.  See  Chervil. 
Macedonian  parsley -seed.  See 
Alexander. 

N. 

Nailwort.  jgQ 

Act  Catmint.  Venus.  181 

Nettles.  Mars.  ib. 

Nightshade.  Saturn.  1S3 

Dead  Nettles.  See  Archangel. 

O. 

Oak.  Jupiter.  134 


A TABLE  OF  TI1F.  HERBS. 


VII. 


Oats.  184 

Oue  Blade.  Sun.  185 

Orchis.  Venus.  ib. 

Onions.  Mars.  18(1 

Orpine.  Moon.  187 

One-berry,  or  Herb-True-love. 
Venus.  135 


Orgains,  Origanum.  S eeWild 
Marjoram. 

Osmond  Royal.  See  Water  Fern. 
Ox-tongue.  See  Bugloss. 
Oyster-Ioit.  See  Bistort. 

Orach  and  Oragi.  See  Garden 
Arrach. 

Oroponax-wort.  See  All-heal. 
Orchanet.  See  Alkanet. 

P. 

Parsley.  Mercury.  1 87 


Parsley-pie rl,  or  Parsley 

Break- 

stone. 

188 

Parsnep.  Venus. 

189 

Cow  Parsnep.  Mercury. 

190 

Peach-Tree.  Venus. 

ib. 

Pear-Tree. 

192 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  Mercury,  ib. 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 

Mr- 

any. 

193 

Penny-royal.  Venus. 

195 

Peony,  masculine  and  feminine. 

Sun. 

196 

Pepper-wort.  Mercury. 

197 

Periwinkle.  Venus. 

198 

St.  Peter’s- wort.  Sun. 

199 

Pimpernel.  Sun. 

200 

Ground  pine.  Mars. 

201 

Plantain.  Venus. 

202 

Plumbs.  Venus. 

203 

Polypody  of  the  Oak. 

Saturn. 

204 

Poplar-tree.  Saturn. 

205 

Poppy  white  and  black. 

and  the 

wild  Poppy  or  Corn-rose. 

Moon. 

206 

Purslain.  Moon. 

209 

Primroses.  Venus. 

210 

Privet.  Moon. 

ib. 

Q. 

Queen  of  the  Meadows,  Mea- 
dow sweet,  or  Mead  sweet. 
Venus . 210 


Quince- tree.  Saturn.  211 


R. 

Radish  and  Horse-radish.  Mars. 

213 

Ragwort.  Venus.  ib. 

Rattle-grass,  red  and  yellow. 

Moon.  2 1 4 

Rest-harrow,  or  Cammock,  Man. 

215 

Rocket.  Mars.  21(1 

Winter-rocket,  orWintcr-cresses. 

Venus.  21 S 

Red  Roses.  Jupiter.  218 

Rosa  solis,  or  Sun-dew.  Sun.  221 
Rosemary.  Sun.  222 

Rhubarb,  or  Raphontick.  Mars. 

223 

Garden  Patience,  or  Monks 
Rhubarb,  or  Bastard  Rhubarb. 


Mars.  225 

Meadow  Rue.  227 

Garden  Rue.  Sun,  and  under 
Leo.  227 

Rupture-wort.  Saturn  229 
Rushes.  Saturn.  230 

R\re.  zb. 

S. 

Saffron.  Sun.  2.31 

Sage.  Jupiter.  ib.. 

Wood-sage.  Venus.  232 

Solomon’s  Seal.  Saturn . 233 

Samphire.  Jupiter.  234 

Sanicle.  Venus.  235 

Saracens  Confound,  or  Saracens 
Wound-wort.  Saturn.  23;6 
Sauce-alone,  or  Jack  by  the 
hedge.  Mercury.  237 

Winter  and  Summer  -Savory. 

Mercury.  235 

Savine.  Mars.  ib. 

The  common  white  Saxifrage. 

Moon.  239 

Burnet  Saxifrage.  Moon.  ib. 
Scabius,  three  sorts.  Mercury. 

240 

Scurvy-grass.  Jupiter.  242 
Self-heal,  and  Sickle-wort,  Ve- 
nus. 2 43 

Service-tree.  Saturn.  ib. 

ShepherdVpur.se.  Saturn.  244 
Smallage.  Mercury.  245 

Sope-vvort.  Venus.  ib. 
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Vll. 


Sorrel.  Venus.  246 

Wood  Sorrel.  Venus.  247 

Sdw  Thistle.  Venus.  218 

Southernwood.  Mercury.  ib 
Spignel.  Venus.  2+9 

Spleen-wort.  Saturn.  250 

Star  Thistle.  Mars.  ib. 

Strawberries.  Venus.  251 

Succory.  Jupiter.  252 

Stone  crop,  small  Ilousleek. 

Moon.  253 

T. 

English  Tobacco.  Mars.  254 
Tamiarisk-tree.  Saturn.  2 55 

Garden  Tansy.  Venus.  ib. 

Wild  Tansy.  Venus.  256 

Thistles.  Mars.  257 

Melancholy  Thistle.  Capricorn, 
and  therefore  under  Saturn 
and  Mars.,  258 


Our  Lady’s  Thistle.  Jupiter,  ib. 
Woolly  or  Cotton  Thistle.  Mars. 

259 

Fullers  Thistle,  or  Teasle.  Ve- 
nus. 260 

Treacle  and  Mithridite  Mustard. 

Mars.  ib. 

Black-thorn,  or  Sloe  Bush.  261 
Thorough-wax  or  Thoroughleaf. 

262 

Thyme.  ib. 


Thyme  (Mother  of)  Venus.  263 
Tormentil,  or  Sept-fojl.  Sun.  ib. 
Turnsole,  or  Ileliotropium.  Suit. 

265 


Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Honey-sut- 


kies.  Mercury. 

ib. 

Heart-Trefoil.  Sun. 

266 

Pearl  Trefoil.  Moon. 

ib. 

V. 

Garden  Valerian.  Mercury. 

267 

Vervain.  V enus . 

268 

The  Vine.  Venus. 

269 

Violets.  Venus. 

270 

Vipers  Buglos.  Sun. 

271 

Wall  Flowers,  or  Winter  Gilli- 
flowers.  Moon.  27  2 

Walnut.  Sun.  273 

Wold,  Weld,  or  Dyers  Weed. 

Mars.  27  4 

Wheat.  Venus.  27  5 

The  Willow-tree.  Moon.  Tib 
Woad.  Saturn.  ib. 

Woodbine,  or  Honev-suckle. 

Mercury.  Til 

Wormwood.  Mars.  278 

Whitlow-grass.  280 

Y 

Yarrow,  called  Nose  bleed.  Mil- 
foil, and  Thousand-leaf.  Ve- 
nus. 2S4 
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Directions  for  making  Syrups,  Conserves,  Oils,  Ointments,  Plaisters, 
&c.  285,  and  following  pages. 
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AMARA  DULCIS. 


OXSIDERING  divers  shires  in  this  nation  give  divers 


names  to  one  and  the  same  herb,  and  that  the  common 
name  which  it  bears  in  one  county,  is  not  known  in  another ; 
I shall  take  the  pains  to  set  down  all  the  names  that  I know  of 
each  herb  : Pardon  me  for  setting  that  name  first,  which  is  most 
common  to  myself.  Besides  amara  dulcis,  some  call  it  mortal, 
others  bitter-sweet;  some  woody  night-shade,  and  others 
felon-wort. 

Description .]  It  grows  up  with  woody  stalks  even  to  a man’s 
height,  and  sometimes  higher.  The  leaves  fall  off  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  spring  out  of  the  same  stalk  at  spring- 
time : The  branch  is  compassed  about  with  a whitish  bark,  and 
hath  a pith  in  the  middle  of  it : The  main  branch  brancheth 
itself  into  many  small  ones  with  claspers,  laying  hold  on  what 
is  next  to  them,  as  vines  do : it  bears  many  leaves,  they  grow 
in  no  order  at  all,  at  least  in  no  regular  order : ,The  leaves  are 
longish,  though  somewhat  broad,  and  pointed  at  the  ends  : many 
of  them  have  two  little  leaves  growing  at  the  end  of  their  foot- 
stalk ; some  have  but  one,  and  some  none.  The  leaves  are  of 
a pale  green  colour  ; the  flowers  are  of  a purple  colour,  or  of 
a perfect  blue  like  to  violets,  and  they  stand  many  of  them 
together  in  knots;  the  berries  are  green  at  first,  but  when  they 
are  ripe  they  are  very  red;  if  you  taste  them,  you  shall  find 
them  just  as  tire  crabs  which  we  in  Sussex  call  bitter  sweets, 
viz.  sweet  at  first,  and  bitter  afterwards. 

Place.]  They  grow  commonly  almost  throughout  England, 
especially  in  moist  and  shady  places. 

Time.]  The  leaves  shoot  out  about  the  latter  end  of  March 
if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  ordinary,  it  flowereth  in  July, 
and  the  seeds  are  ripe  soon  after,  usually  in  the  next  month. 
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Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  under  the  planet  Mercury, 
and  a notable  herb  of  his  also,  if  it  be  rightly  gathered  under 
his  influence.  It  is  excellent  good  to  remove  witchcraft  both  in 
men  and  beasts,  as  also  all  sudden  diseases  whatsoever.  Being 
tied  round  about  the  neck,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  remedies 
for  the  vertigo  or  dizziness  in  the  head  that  is  ; and  that  is  the 
reason  (as  I ragus  saith)  the  people  in  Germany  commonly  hang 
it  about  their  cattle’s  necks,  when  they  fear  any  such  evil  hath 
betided  them  : Country  people  commonly  use  to  take  the  berries 
of  it,  and  having  bruised  them,  they  apply  them  to  felons, 
and  thereby  soon  rid  their  fingers  of  such  troublesome  guests. 

We  have  now  showed  you  the  external  use  of  the  herb ; we 
shall  speak  a word  or  two  of  tire  internal,  and  so  conclude. 
Take  notice,  it  is  a mercurial  herb,  and  therefore  of  verv  subtle 
parts,  as  indeed  all  mercurial  plants  are  ; therefore  take  a pound 
of  the  wood  and  leaves  together,  bruise  the  wood  (which  you 
may  easily  do,  for  it  is  not  so  hard  as  oak)  then  put  it  into  a 
pot,  and  put  to  it  three  pints  of  white  wine,  put  on  the  pot-lid 
and  shut  it  close  ; and  let  it  infuse  hot  over  a gentle  fire  twelve 
hours,  then  strain  it  out,  so  have  you  a most  excellent  drink  to 
open  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  to  help  difficulty  of 
breath,  bruises  and  falls,  and  congealed  blood  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  it  helps  the  yellow-jaundice,  the  dropsy  and  black  jaundice, 
and  to  cleanse  women  newly  brought  to  bed.  You  mav  drink 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  infusion  every  morning.  It  purgeth 
the  body  very  gently,  and  not  churlishly,  as  some  hold.  And 
when  you  find  good  by  this,  remember  me. 

They  that  think  the  use  of  these  medicines  is  too  brief,  it  is 
only  for  the  cheapness  of  the  book:  let  them  read  those  books 
of  mine,  of  the  last  edition,  viz.  Reverius , J eslingus,  Riola- 
mes,  Johnson,  Sennertus,  and  Physic  for  the  Poor. 


ALL-HEAL. 

IT  is  called  all-heal,  Hercules’s  all-heal,  and  Hercules’ 
woundwort,  because  it  is  supposed  that  Hercules  learned  the 
herb  and  its  virtues  from  Chiron,  when  he  learned  physic  of  him. 
Some  call  it  paney,  and  others  opopane  wort. 

J)escript.'\  Its  root  is  long,  thick,  and  exceeding  full  of 
juice,  of  a hot  and  biting  taste,  the  leaves  are  great  and  large, 
and  winged  almost  like  ash-tree  leaves,  but  that  they  are  some- 
thing hairy,  each  leaf  consisting  of  five  or  six  pair  of  such 
w ings  set  one  against  the  other  upon  foot-stalks,  broad  below,  but 
narrow  towards  the  end ; one  of  the  leaves  is  a little  deeper  at 
the  bottom  than  the  other,  of  a fair  yellowish,  fresh  green 
colour  : they  are  of  a bitterish  taste,  being  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
i'rom  among  these  ariseth  up  a stalk,  green  in  colour*  round  in 
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form,  great  and  strong  in  magnitude,  five  or  six  feet  high  in  al- 
titude, with  many  joints,  and  some  leaves  thereat;  towards  the 
top  come  forth  umbels  of  small  yellow  flowers,  after  which  aie 
passed  away,  you  may  find  whitish,  yellow,  short,  flat  seeds, 
bitter  also  in  taste. 

Place.]  Having  given  you  the  description  of  the  herb  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  there  arc 
other  herbs  called  by  this  name ; but  because  they  are  strangers 
in  England,  I give  only  the  description  of  this,  which  is  easily 
to  be  had  in  the  gardens  of  divers  places. 

Time.]  Although  Gerrard  saith,  That  they  flower  from  tue 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  December,  experience  teacheth 
them  that  keep  it  in  their  gardens,  that  it  flowers  not  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer,  and  sheds  its  seed  presently  after. 

Government  end  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mars,  hot  biting,  and  choleric  ; and  remedies  what  evils  Mars 
afflicts  the  body  of  man  with,  by  sympathy,  as  viper’s  flesh  at- 
tracts poison,  and  the  loadstone  iron.  It  kills  the  worms,  helps 
the  gout,  cramp,  and  convulsions,  provokes  mine,  and  helps  all 
joint-aches.  It  helps  all  cold  griefs  of  the  head,  the  vertigo,^ 
falling  sickness,  the  lethargy,  the  wind  cholic,  obstructions  of 
the  liver  and  spieen,  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  pio- 
vokes  the  terms,  expels  the  dead  birth:  It  is  excellent  good  for 
the  griefs  of  the  sinews,  itch,  stone,  and  tooth-ach,  the  biting 
of  mad  dogs  and  venomous  beasts,  and  purgeth  cooler  veiy 
gently. 

ALKANET. 

BESIDES  the  common  name,  it  is  called  orchanet,  and 
Spanish  bugloss,  and  by  apothecaries,  enchusa. 

Descript.]  Of  the  many  sorts  of  this  herb,  there  is  but  one 
known  to  grow  commonly  in  this  nation;  of  which  one  take 
this  description:  It  hath  a great  and  thick  root,  of  a reddish 
colour,  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  green,  like  the  leaves  of 
bugloss,  which  lie  very  thick  upon  the  ground;  the  stalks  rise 
up  compassed  round  about,  thick  with  leaves,  which  are  lesser 
and  narrower  than  the  former ; they  are  tender,  and  slender,  tne 
flowers  are  hollow,  small,  and  of  a reddish  colour. 

Place.]  It  grows  in  Kent  near  Rochester,  and  in  many 
places  in  the  west  country,  both  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  seed  is  ripe  soon  after,  but  the  root  is  in  its 
prime,  as  carrots  and  parsnips  are,  before  the  herb  luns  up  to 
stalk. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  under  the  dominion 
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to  dmebV  antli;fe1ed  °“  f her  flings,  though  somewhat  hard 
to  come  by.  It  helps  old  ulcers,  hot  inflammations,  burnings  by 

common  fire,  and  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  by  antipathy  to  Mars : for 
these  uses  your  best  way  is  to  make  it  into  an  ointment;  also, 
t you  make  a vinegar  of  it,  as  you  make  vinegar  of  roses,  it 
helps  the.  morphew  and  leprosy:  if  you  apply  rhe  herb  to  the 
pi  lvities  it  draws  forth  the  dead  child.  Jt  helps  the  yellow-jaun- 

lielnss^r’  and  Sravc;  in  the  kidneys.  Dioscorides  saith,  it 

inward^  Z ***  r 7 & venomous  beast>  whether  it  be  taken 

onrth^’b^hT1!6  t0  ^ W0Td;  he  saith  further,  if  any 

seroent  the  1 nCW  eaten  Jt>  do  but  spit  into  the  mouth  of  a 

killfw  ’ I'?'  , mSiantl?  dies-  II  stays  the  flux  of  the  belly, 

wfne  ClES  thC  fitS,°f  the  m°ther-  ' Its  decoction  made  in 

hereof  hi rTlk,KStl’engthef  the  baGk’  and  easeth  the  pains 
theieof.  It  helps  bruises  and  falls,  and  is  as  gallant  a remedy 

It'™  T tbe  sma11  Pox  and  measles  as  fny  is;  an  oint- 

thrusts.made  °f  lf’  18  excellent  for  green  wounds,  pricks  or 

ADDER’S  TONGUE,  OR  SERPENT’S  TONGUE. 

Desa  ipt.\  r j ''HIS  herb  hath  but  one  leaf,  which  grows  with 

pp-  fl.t  i r r St?lk  a ^S61’’8  length  above  the  ground, 
tain  ^ n and  °f  f frcsh  Srecn  colour  ; broad  like  water  plan- 
S , Jess,  without  any  rib  in  it;  from  the  bottom  of  which 

or  VhmP  f ’!lslde’  ttseth  up  (ordinarily)  one,  sometimes  two 

b.W  anrdertS^  ’-Ee  UTr  haIf  whereot' is  somewhat 
coSur’  VI  i C Wlth  sma11  clents  of  a yellowish  green 
coloui,  like  the  tongue  of  an  adder  serpent  I only  this  is  as 

useful  as  they  are  formidable.)  The  roots  continue  all  the 
ThZ'l  n gr°Wu in  m°ist  meadows-  and  such  like  places. 

risiSh wL mt £* fouai “ Ma>' °r A»ri>>  f- « p- 

of the  M orn  nlTr  ' !'  !s  a”  hcrb  under  *e  dominion 

retentive  Sp adCancer’  and  therefore  if  the  weakness  of  the 
in.  t of  rbli  ? C Caused  l)yan  evil  influence  of  Saturn  in  any 
of  clctr^ ^ thlybS°Kern  ' hydi^oon,  or  under  the  dominion 
after  specified  '****  : h cores  these  diseases 

Satum^by  an’tipat^  ' °f  bod*  **  **>«»  * 

The  iAceof  ^1°  T ' CS^ ' °f ,lear’  ^llt  drT  in  Ae  second  degree, 
tail  STsi„tulr,“VCI  r'anVV,th  Ae  dmilted  water  of  horsc- 
bowek  or  fther  T I-  {u  mmner  °f  “ounds  in  the  breasts, 

into ,ho*  £ are  k hi  I M7’  ^ “ Sive" 

at  the  mouth  or"  Z °ub  ed,  Wltb  casting,  vomiting,  or  bleeding 

? mouth  or  nose,  or  otherwise  downwards.  The  said  juice 
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given  in  the  distilled  water  of  oaken-buds,  is  very  good  for  women 
who  have  dieir  usual  courses,  or  the  whites  flowing  down  too 
abundantly.  It  helps  sore  eyes.  Of  the  leaves  infused  or  boiled 
in  oil,  omphacine,  or  unripe  olives,  set  in  the  sun  for  certain 
days,  or  tire  green  leaves  sufficiently  boiled  in  the  said  oil,  is 
made  an  excellent  green  balsam,  not  only  for  green  and  fresh 
wounds,  but  also  for  old  and  inveterate  ulcers,  especially  if  a 
little  fine  clear  turpentine  be  dissolved  therein.  It  also  stayeth 
and  refresheth  all  inflammations  that  arise  upon  pains  by  hurts  and 
wounds. 

What  parts  of  the  body  are  under  each  planet  and  sign,  and 
also  what  disease  may  be  found  in  my  astrological  judgment  of 
diseases  ; and  for  the  internal  work  of  nature  in  the  body  of 
man  ; as  vital,  animal,  natural  and  procreative  spirits  of  man  ; 
the  apprehension,  judgment,  memory  ; the  external  senses,  viz. 
Seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  feeling  ; the  virtuous  at- 
tractive, retentive,  digestive,  expulsive,  &c.  under  the  dominion 
of  what  planets  they  are,  may  be  found  in  my  Ephenieris  for 
the  year  1 G 5 1 . In  both  which  you  shall  find  the  chaff  of  authors 
blown  away  by  the  fame  of  lh\  Reason,  and  nothing  but  ra- 
tional truths  left  for  the  ingenious  to  feed  upon. 

Lastly,  To  avoid  blotting  paper  with  one  thing  many  times, 
and  also  to  ease  your  purses  in  the  price  of  the  book.,  and  withal 
to  make  you  studious  in  physic  ; you  have  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
book,  the  way  of  preserving  all  herbs  either  in  juice,  conserve, 
oil,  ointment  or  plaister,  electuary,  pills  or  troches. 


AGRIMONY. 

Descript. ] r I N IIS  hath  divers  long  leaves  (some  greater, 
'X  some  smaller)  set  upon  a stalk,  all  of  them 
dented  about  the  edges,  green  above,  and  greyish  underneath, 
and  a little  hairy  wittial.  Among  which  ariseth  up  usually  but 
one  strong,  round,  hairy,  brown  stalk,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  smaller  leaves  set  here  and  there  upon  it.  At  the  top  hereof 
grow  many  small  yellow  flowers,  one  above  another,  in  long 
spikes ; after  which  come  rough  heads  of  seed,  hanging  down- 
wards, which  will  cleave  to  and  stick  upon  garments,  or  any  thing 
that  shall  rub  against  them.  The  knot  is  black,  long,  and  some- 
what woody,  abiding  many  years,  and  shooting  afresh  every 
spring  ; which  root,  though  small,  hath  a reasonable  good 
scent. 

Place. ] It  groweth  upon  banks,  near  the  sides  of  hedges. 

Time.]  It  fiowereth  in  July  and  August,  the  seed  being  ripe 
shortly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  under  Jupiter,  and 
the  sign  Cancer;  and  strengthens  those  parts  under  the  planet 
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ami  sign,  and  removes  diseases  in  them  by  sympathy,  and 
those  under  Saturn,  Mars  and  Mercury,  by  antipathy,,  if  they 
happen  in  any  part  of  the  body  governed  by  Jupiter,  or  under 
the  signs  Cancer,  Sagitary  or  Pisces,  and  therefore  must  needs 
be  o-ood  for  the  gout,  either  used  outwardly  in  oil  or  ointment, 
or  inwardly  in  an  electuary,  or  syrup,  or  concerted  juice  ; for 
which  see  the  latter  end  of  this  book. 

It  is  of  a cleansing  and  cutting  faculty,  without  any  manifest 
heat,  moderately  drying  and  binding.  It  openeth  and  cleanseth 
the  'liver,  helpeth  the  jaundice,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
bowels,  healing  all  inward  wounds,  bruises,  hurts,  and  other 
distempers.  The  decoction  of  the  herb  made  with  wine,  and 
drank,"  is  good  against  the  biting  and  stinging  of  serpents,  and 
helps  them  that  make  foul,  troubled  or  bloody  water,  and  makes 
them  piss  very  dearly  speedily.  It  also  helpeth  the  cholic, 
cleanseth  the  breast,  and  rids  away  the  cough.  A draught  of  the 
decoction  taken  warm  before  the 'fit,  first  removes,  and  in  time 
'rids  away  the  tertian  or  quartan  agues.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
taken  in  wine,  stays  the  bloody  flux  ; outwardly  applied,  being 
stamped  with  old  swines  grease,  it  helpeth  old  sores,  cancers, 
and  inveterate  ulcers,  and  draweth  forth  thorns  and  splinters  of 
wood,  nails,  or  any  other  such  things  gotten  in  the  flesh.  It 
helpeth  to  strengthen  the  members  that  be  out  of  joint : and 
being  bruised  and  applied,  or  the  juice  dropped  in  it  helpeth  foul 

and  imposthumed  ears.  _ 

The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  is  good  for  all  the  said  purposes, 
either  inward  or  outward,  but  a great  deal  weaker. 

It  is  a most  admirable  remedy  for  such  whose  liver  are  annoyed 
either  by  heat  or  cold.  The  liver  is  the  former  of  blood,  and 
blood  the  nourisher  of  the  body,  and  agrimony  a strengthener  of 

the  liver.  . . , , , „ 

I cannot  stand  to  give  you  a reason  in  every  herb  why  it 
cureth  such  diseases  ; but  if  you  peruse  my  judgment  in  the  herb 
wormwood,  you  shall  find  them  there,  and  it  will  be  well  woith 
your  while  to  consider  it  in  every  herb,  you  shall  find  them  true 
throughout  the  book. 

WATER  AGRIMONY. 

IT  is  called  in  some  countries,  water  hemp,  bastard  hemp, 
and  bastard  agrimony,  eupatorium,  and  hepatorium,  because 
it  strengthens  the  liver. 

Descript.']  The  root  continues  a long  time,  having  many  long 
slender  strings.  The  stalk  grows  up  about  two  feet  high,  some- 
times higher?  They  are  of  a dark  purple  colour.  The  branches 
are  many,  grooving  at  distances  the  one  trom  the  other,  the  one 
from  one  side  of  the  stalk,  the  other  from  the  opposite  point. 
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The  leaves  are  winged,  and  much  indented  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  of  a brown  yellow  co- 
lour, spotted  with  black  spots,  having  a substance  within  the 
midst  of  them  like  that  of  a daisy  : If  you  rub  them  between 
vour  Angers,  they  smell  like  rosin  or  cedar  when  it  is  burnt. 
The  seeds  are  long,  and  easily  stick  to  any  woollen  thing  they 
touch. 

Place.]  They  delight  not  in  heal,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
so  frequently  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  as  in  the 
northern,  where  they  grow  frequently  : You  may  look  for  them 
in  cold  grounds,  by  ponds  and  ditches’  sides,  as  also  by  running 
waters;  sometimes  you  shall  find  them  grow  in  the  midst  of 
waters. 

Time.]  They  all  flower  in  July  or  August,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  presently  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a plant  of  Jupiter,  as  well 
as  the  other  agrimony,  only  this  belongs  to  the  celestial  sign 
Cancer.  It  healeth  and  drieth,  cutteth  and  cleanseth  thick  and 
tough  humours  of  the  breast,  and  for  this  I hold  it  inferior  to  but 
few  herbs  that  grow.  It  helps  the  cachexia  or  evil  disposition  of 
the  body,  the  dropsy  and  yellow  jaundice.  It  opens  obstructions 
of  the  liver,  mollifies  the  hardness  of  the  spleen,  being  applied 
outwardly.  It  breaks  imposthumes  taken  inwardly  : It  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  the  third  day  ague.  It  provokes  urine  and  the 
terms  ; it  kills  worms,  and  cleanseth  the  body  of  sharp  humours, 
which  are  the  cause  of  itch  and  scabs  ; the  herb  being  burnt, 
the  smoke  thereof  drives  away  flies,  wasps,  &c.  It  strengthens 
the  lungs  exceedingly.  Country  people  give  it  to  their  cattle 
when  t'nev  are  troubled  with  the  cough,  or  broken-winded. 


ALEEIOOF,  OR  GROUND-IVY. 

SEVERAL  counties  give  it  several  names,  so  that  there  is 
scarce  an  herb  growing  of  that  bigness  that  has  got  so  many  : 
k is  called  cats-foot,  ground-ivy,  gill-go-by-ground,  and  gill- 
creep-by-ground,  turnhoof,  haymaids,  and  alehoof. 

Descript.]  This  well  known  herb  lieth,  sprcadetli,  and 
creepeth  upon  the  ground,  shooteth  forth  roots,  at  the  corners 
of  tender  jointed  stalks,  set  with  two  round  leaves  at  every  joint 
somewhat  hairy,  crumpled,  and  unevenly  dented  about  the 
edges  with  round  dents  ; at  the  joints  likewise,  with  the  leaves 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  come  forth  hollow,  long- 
flowers,  of  a blueish  purple  colour,  with  small  white  spots  upon 
the  lips  that  hang  down.  The  root  is  small  with  strings. 

Place.]  It  is  commonly  found  under  hedges,  and  on  the  sides 
of  ditches,  under  houses,  or  in  shadowed  lanes,  and  other  waste 
grounds,  in  almost  every  part  of  this  land.  v 
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Time.]  They  flower  somewhat  early,  and  abide  a great  while  ; 
the  leaves  continue  green  until  winter,  and  sometimes  abide,  ex- 
cept the  winter  be  very  sharp  and  cold. 

Government  and  Tirtues. \ It  is  an  herb  of  Venus,  and 
therefore  cures  the  diseases  she  causes  by  sympathy,  and  those  of 
Mars  by  antipathy  ; you  may  usually  find  it  all  the  year  long 
except  the  year  be  extremely  frosty ; it  is  quick,  sharp,  and 
bitter  in  taste,  and  is  thereby  found  to  be  hot  and  dry  ; a sin- 
r gular  herb  for  all  inward  wounds,  exulcerated  lungs,  or  other 
parts,  either  by  itself,  or  boiled  with  other  the  like  herbs  ; and 
being  drank,  in  a short  time  it  caseth  all  griping  pains,  windy 
and  choleric  humours  in  the  stomach,  spleen  or  belly  ; helps  the 
yellow  jaundice,  by  opening  the  stoppings  of  the  gall  and  liver, 
and  melancholy,  by  opening  the  stoppings  of  the  spleen  ; ex- 
pelleth  venom  or  poison,  and  also  the  plague  ; it  provokes  urine 
and  women’s  courses  ; the  decoction  of  it  in  wine  drank  for 
some  time  together,  procureth  ease  unto  them  that  are  troubled 
with  the  sciatica,  or  hip-gout : as  also  the  gout  in  hands,  knees, 
or  feet ; if  you  put  to  the  decoction  some  honey  and  a little  burnt 
allum,  it  is  excellent  good  to  gargle  any  sore  mouth  or  throat, 
and  to  wash  the  sores  and  ulcers  in  the  privy  parts  of  man  or 
woman  ; it  speedily  helpeth  green  wounds,  being  bruised  and 
bound  thereto.  The  juice  of  it  boiled  with  a little  honey  and 
verdigrease,  both  wonderfully  cleanse  fistulas,  ulcers,  and  staveth 
the  spreading  or  eating  of  cancers  and  ulcers ; it  helpeth  the 
itch,  scabs,  wheals,  and  other  breakings  out  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  juice  of  celandine,  field-daisies,  and  ground-ivy 
clarified,  and  a little  fine  sugar  dissolved  therein,  and  dropped 
into  the  eyes,  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  all  pains,  redness,  and 
watering  of  them  ; as  also  for  the  pin  and  web,  skins  and  films 
growing  over  the  sight  ; it  helpeth  beasts  as  well  as  men.  The 
juice  dropped  into  the  ears,  doth  wonderfully  help  the  noise  and 
singing  of  them,  and  helpeth  the  hearing  which  is  decayed.  It 
is  good  to  tun  up  with  new  drink,  for  it  will  clarify  it  in  a night, 
that  it  will  be  the  fitter  to  be  drank  the  next  morning  ; or  if  any 
drink  be  thick  with  removing,  or  any  other  accident,  it  will  do 
the  like  in  a few  hours. 


ALEXANDER. 

IT  is  also  called  alisander,  horse-parsley,  and  wild-parslev, 
and  the  black  pot-herb  ; the  seed  of  it  is  that  which  is  usually 
sold  in  apothecaries  shops  for  Macedonian  parsley-seed. 

Descript.]  It  is  usually  sown  in  all  the  gardens  in  Europe,  and 
so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  farther  description. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July  ; the  seed  is  ripe  in 
August. 
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. Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  hertj  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore friendly  to.  nature,  for  it  warmeth  a cold  stonlach,  and 
openeth  a stoppage  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  it  is  good  to  move 
women’s  courses,  to  expel  the  after-birth,  to  break  wind,  to 
provoke  urine  and  helpeth  strangury  ; and  these  things  the  seeds 
will  do  likewise.  If  either  of  them  be  boiled  in  wine,  or  being- 
bruised  and  taken  in  wine,  is  also  eifectual  against  the  biting  of  ser- 
pents. And  you  know  what  alexander  pottage  is  good  for,  that  you 
may  no  longer  eat  it  out  of  ignorance,  but  out  ol  knowledge. 

THE  BLACK  ALDER-TREE. 

Descript.] 7 2 TIIS  tree  seldom  groweth  to  anv  great  bigness,  but 
X for  the  most  part  abide th  like  a hedge -bush,  or  a 
tree  spreading  its  branches,  the  wroods  of  the  body  being  white, 
and  a dark  red  cole,  or  heart ; the  outward  bark  is  of  a blackish 
colour,  with  many  whitish  spots  therein;  but  the  inner  bark 
next  the  wood  >s  yellow,  which  being  chewed,  will  turn  the 
spittle  near  into  a saffron  colour.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  alder-tree,  or  the  female  cornet,  or 
dogberrv-tree,  called  iu  Sussex  dog-wood,  but  blacker,  and 
not  so  long.  The  flowers  are  white,  coming  forth  with  the 
leaves  at  the  joints,  which  turn  into  small  round  berries,  first 
green,  afterwards  red,  but  blackish  when  they  are  thorough 
ripe,  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  wherein  is  con- 
tained two  small  round  and  flat  seeds.  The  root  runneth  not 
deep  i to  the  ground,  but  spreads  rather  under  the  .upper  crust 
of  the  earth. 

Plaec.]  This  tree  or  shrub  may  be  found  plentifully  in  St. 
John’s  wood  by  Hornsey,  and  the  woods  upon  Hamstead-heath; 
as  also  a wood  called  the  Old  Park  in  Barcomb  in  Essex,  near 
the  brooks’  sides. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  May,  and  the  berries  are  ripe  in 
September. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a tree  of  Vunus,  and  per- 
haps under  the  celestial  sign  Cancer.  The  inner  yellow  bark 
hereof  purgeth  downwards  both  choler  and  phlegm,  and  the 
watery  humours  of  such  that  have  the  dropsy,  and  strengthens 
the  inward  parts  again  by  binding.  If  the  bark  hereof  be  boiled 
with  agiimonv,  wormwood,  dodder,  hops  and  some  fennel, 
with  smallage,  endive,  and  succory-roots,  and  a reasonable- 
draught  taken  every  morning  for  some  time  together,  it  is  very 
effectual  against  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  the  evil  disposition  of 
the  body,  especially  if  some  suitable  purging  medicines  have 
been  taken  before,  to  void  the  grosser  excrements : It  purgeth 
and  strengthened!  the  liver  and  spleen,  cleansing  them  liom  such 
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evil  humours  and  hardness  as  they  are  afflicted  with.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  these  things  are  performed  by  t:.c  dried  bark  ; for 
the  fresh  green  bark  taken  inwardly  provokes  strong  vomitings, 
pains  in  the  stomach,  and  gripings  in  the  beliy  ; yet  if  txic  decoction 
may  stand  and  settle  two  or  three  days,  until  the  vellow  colour 
be  changed  black,  it  will  not  work  so  strongly  as  before,  but 
will  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  procuie  an  appetite  to  meat. 
The  outward  bark  contrariwise  doth  bind  the  body,  and  is  helpful 
for  all  lasks  and  fluxes  thereof,  but  this  also  must  be  dried  first, 
whereby  it  will  work  the  better.  The  inner  bark  thereof  boiled 
in  vinegar  is  an  approved  remedy  to  kill  lice,  to  cure  the  itch, 
and  take  away  scabs,  by  drying  them  up  in  a short  time.  It  is 
singularly  good  to  wash  the  teeth,  to  take  away  the  pains,  to 
fasten  those  that  are  loose,  to  cleanse  them,  and  keep  them 
sound.  The  leaves  are  good  fodder  for  kine,  to  make  them  give 
more  milk. 

If  in  the  spring-time  you  use  the  herbs  before-mentioned, 
and  will  take  but  a handful  of  each  of  them,  and  to  them  add  an 
handful  of  elder  buds,  and  having  bruised  them  all,  boil  them  in 
a gallon  of  ordinary  beer,  when  it  is  new ; and  having  boiled 
them  half  an  hour,  add  to  this  three  gallons  more,  and  let 
them  work  together,  and  drink  a draught  of  it  every  morning, 
half  a pint,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  an  excellent  purge  for  the  spring, 
to  consume  the  phlegmatic  quality  the  winter  hath  left  behind  it, 
and  withal  to  keep  your  body  in  health,  and  consume  those  evil 
humours  which  the  heat  of  summer  will  readily  stir  up.  Esteem 
it  as  a jewel. 

THE  COMMON  ALDER-THEE. 

Descript ,]  ROWETH  to  a reasonable  height,  and  spreads 

Vj  much  if  it  like  the  place.  It  is  so  generally  well 
known  unto  country  people,  that  I conceive  it  needless  to  tell 
that  which  is  no  news. 

Place  and  Time .]  It  delighteth  to  grow  in  moist  woods,  and 
watery  places  : flowering  in  April  or  May,  and  yielding  ripe  seed 
in  September. 

Government  and  Usei]  It  is  a tree  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus,  and  of  some  watery  sign  or  other,  I suppose  Pisces  ; 
and  therefpre  the  decoction,  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves,  is 
excellent  against  burnings  and  inflammations,  either  with 
wounds  or  without,  to  bathe  the  place  grieved  with,  and  es- 
pecially for  that  inflammation  in  the  breast,  which  the  vulgar 
call  an  ague. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  leaves  (as  in  winter  it  is  impossible) 
make  use  of  the  bark  in  the  same  manner. 

Xhe  leaves  apd  Lwk  of  the  aider-tree  arc  cooling,  drying,  and 
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binding.  The  fresh  leaves  laid  upon  swellings  dissolve  them, 
and  stay  the  inflammations.  The  leaves  put  under  the  bare 
feet  galled  with  travelling,  are  a great  refreshing  to  them. 
Tne  said  leaves  gathered  while  the  morning  dew  is  on  them,  and 
brought  into  a chamber  troubled  with  the  fleas,  will  gather  them 
thereunto,  which  being  suddenly  cast  out,  will  rid  the  chamber' 
of  those  troublesome  bed-fellows. 

ANGELICA. 

TO  write  a description  of  that  which  is  so  well  known  to  b<? 

growing  almost  in  every  garden,  I suppose  is  altogether 
needless  •,  yet  for  its  virtues  it  is  ot  admirable  use. 

In  time  "of  Heathenism,  when  men  had  found  out  any  excellent 
herb,  they  dedicated  it  to  their  gods  ; as  die  bay-tree  to  Apollo* 
the  oak  to  Jupiter,  the  vine  to  Bacchus,  the  poplar  to  Hercules. 
These  the  papists  following  as  the  Patriarchs  they  dedicate  to  their 
saints;  as  our  lady’s  thistle  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  John’s 
wort  to  St.  John,  and  another  wort  to  St.  Petdr,  dec.  Our  phy-^ 
sicians  must  imitate  like  apes  (though  they  cannot  come  off  halt 
so  cleverly)  for  they  blasphemously  call  phansies  or  hearts-ease, 
an  herb  of  the  Trinity , because  it  is  of  three  colours.  And  a 
certain  ointment,  an  ointment  of  the  Apostles , because  it  con- 
sists of  twelve  ingredients:  Alas,  I am  sorry  for  their  tolly,  and 
grieved  at  their  blasphemy.  God  send  them  wisdom  the  rest  ot 
their  age,  for  they  have  their  share  of  ignorance  already.  Oh  ! 
why  must  ours  be  blasphemous,  because  the  heathens  and  papists 
were  idolatrous  r Certainly  they  have  read  so  much  in  old  rusty 
authors,  that  they  have  lost  all  their  divinity  ; for  unless  it  were 
amongst  the  ranters,  I never  read  or  heard  of  such  blasphemy. 
The  heathens  and  papists  were  bad,  and  ours  worse ; the  papists 
giving  idolatrous  names  to  herbs  for  their  virtues’  sake,  not  tor 
their  fair  looks ; and  therefore  some  called  this  an  herb  of  the 
Holy  Ghost , others  more  moderate  called  it  angelica,  because 
of  its  angelical  virtues,  and  that  name  it  retains  still,  and  all 
nations  follow  it  so  near  as  their  dialect  will  permit. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun  in  Leo  £ 
let  it  be  gathered  w'hen  he  is  there,  the  Moon  applying  to  his 
good  aspect  ; let  it  be  gathered  either  in  his  hour,  or  in  the  hour 
of  Jupiter,  let  Sol  be  angular;  observe  the  like  in  gathering  the 
herbs  of  other  planets,  and  you  may  happen  to  do  wonders.  In 
all  epidemical  diseases  caused  by  Saturn,  that  is  as  good  a preser- 
vative as  grows  : It  resists  poison,  by  defending  and  comforting 
the  heart,  blood,  and  spirits  ; it  doth  the  like  against  the  plague 
and  all  epidemical  diseases,  if  the  root  be  taken  in  powder  to  the 
weight  of  half  a dram  at  a time,  with  some  good  treacle  in  carduus 
water,  and  the  party  thereupon  laid  to  sweat  in  bis  bed ; if 
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treacle  be  not  to  be  had,  take  it  alone  incarduus  or  angelica- water. 
I lie  stalks  or  roots  candied  and  eaten  fasting,  are  good  preserva- 
tives in  time  of  infection  ; and  at  other  times  to  warm  and  comfort 
a cold  stomach.  1 he  root  also  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  a little 
ot  that  vinegar  taken  sometimes  fasting,  and  tne  root  smelled 
unto,  is  good  for  the  same  purpose.  A water  distilled  from  the 
root  simply,  as  steeped  in  wine,  and  distilled  in  a glass,  is  much 
moie  effectual  than  the  water  of  the  leaves  ; and  this  water, 
(tank  two  or  three  spoonfuls  at  a time,  easeth  all  jiains  and 
tonnents  coining  of  cold  and  wind,  so  that  the  body  he  not 
bound  ; and  taken  with  some  of  the  root  in  powder  at  t ie  be- 
ginning, heipeth  the  pleurisy,  as  also  all  othei'  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  bieast,  as  coughs,  pluhysic,  and  shortness  of  breath; 
and  a syrup  of  the  stalks  do  the  like.  Ithelps  pains  of  the  cholic, 
me  strangury  and  the  stoppage  of  the  urine  ; procureth  women's 
couises,  and  expelleth  the  after-birth,  openeth  the  stoppings  of 
tne  liver  and  spleen,  and  briefly  easeth  and  discusseth  all  windi- 
ness  and  inward  swellings.  The  decoction  drunk  before  the  fit 
of  an  ague,  that  they  may  swear  (if  possible)  before  the  fit 
comes,  will,  in  two  or  three  times  taking,  rid  it  quite  awav ; 
it  helps  digestion,  and  is  a remedy  for  a surfeit.  The  juice,  or 
tne  water  being  dropped  into  the  eyes  or  ears,  helps  dimness  of 
signt  and  deafness ; the  juice  put  into  the  hollow  teeth,  easeth 
t oeu  pains.  T.  he  root  in  powder,  made  up  into  a plaisrer  with  a 
itt  e pitch,  and  laid  on  the  biting  of  mad  dogs,  or  any  other  ve- 
nomous creature,  doth  wonderfully  help.  The  juice  or  the 
water  dropped,  or  tents  wet  therein,  and  put  into  filthy  dead  ulcers, 
or  the  powder  of  the  root  (in  want  of  either)  doth  cleanse  and 
<fl‘lu.sc  t™m  f°  fieal  quickly,  by  covering  the  naked  bones  with 
J CS1.’  . e distilled  water  applied  to  places  pained  with  the  gout, 
or  sciatica,  doth  give  a great  deal  of  ease. 

1 he  wild  angelica  is  not  so  effectual  as  the  garden  ; although 
U may  be  safely  used  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

AMARANTHUS. 

,|3F.SIDhS  its  common  name,  by  which  it  is  best  known  to 
the  florists  of  our  days,  it  is  called  flower  gentle,  flower 
■yelure,  flovainor,  and  velvet  flower. 

_ Rescript.]  It  being  a garden  flower,  and  well  known  to 
i cvery  one  that  keeps  it,  I might  forbear  the  description ; vet, 
notwithstanding,  because  some  desire  it,  I shall  give  it.  It  run- 
Iie<;  r ^ a stalk  a cubit  high,  streaked,  and  somewhat 

re  c is  i towards  the  root,  but  very  smooth,  divided  towards  the 
°^Tr  i Sma^  branches,  among  which  stand  long  broad  leaves  of 
a letldlsh  green  colour,  slippery ; the  flowers  are  not  properly 
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flowers,  but  tuffs,  very  beautiful  to  behold,  but  of  no  smell,  ofa 
reddish  colour  ; if  you  bruise  them,  they  yield  juice  of  the  same 
colour,  being  gathered,  they  keep  their  beauty  a long  time;  the 
seed  is  of  a shining  black  colour. 

Time.]  They  continue  in  flower  from  August  till  the  time 
the  frost  nips  them. 

Government  ancl  Virtues.']  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn,  and  is  an  excellent  qualifier  of  the  unruly  actions  and 
passions  of  Venus,  though  Mars  also  should  join  with  her.  The 
flowers  dried  and  beaten  into  powder,  stop  the  terms  in  women, 
and  so  do  almost  all  other  red  things.  And  by  the  icon,  or 
image  of  every  herb,  the  ancients  at  first  found  out  their  virtues. 
Modern  writers  laugh  at  them  for  it  ; but  I wonder  in  my  heart, 
how  the  virtues  of  herbs  came  at  first  to  be  known,  if  not  by  their 
signatures  ; the  moderns  have  them  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
ancients  ; the  ancients  had  no  writings  to  have  them  from:  But"  to 
proceed.  The  flowers  stop  all  fluxes  of  blood;  whether  in  man  or 
woman  bleeding  either  at  the  nose  or  wound.  There  is  also  a 
sort  of  amaranthus  that  bears  a white  flower,  which  stops  the 
whites  in  women,  and  the  running  of  the  reins  in  men,  and  is 
a most  gallant  .nti venereal,  and  a singular  remedy  for  the 
I rench  pox. 


ANEMONE. 

CALLED  also  wind  flower,  because  they  say  the  flowers 
never  open  but  when  the  wind  bloweth,  Pliny  is  my  author, 
if  it  be  not  so,  blame  him.  The  seed  also  (if  it  bears  any  at  ail  j 
flies  away  with  tne  wind. 

J , , • ^ 

Place  and  lime,]  They  are  sown  usually  in  the  gardens  of 
tite  curious,  and  flower  in  the  spring-time.  As  for  description  l 
shall  pass  it,  being  well  known  to  all  those  that  sow  them. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  Mars 
being  supposed  to  be  a kind  of  crow-foot.  The  leaves  provoke 
the  terms  mightily,  being  boiled,  and  the  decoction  drunk.  The 
body  being  bathed  with  the  decoction  of  them,  cures  the  le- 
prosy. Tlie  leaves  being  stamped  and  the  juice  snuffed  up  in  the 
nose,  purgeth  the  head  mightily ; so  doth  the  root,  beino- 
chewed  in  the  month,  for  it  procurefh  much  spitting,  and 
bringeth  away  many  watery  and  phlegmatic  humours,  and  is 
therefore  excellent  for  the  lethargy.  And  when  all  is  done,  let 
physicians  prate  what  they  please,  all  the  pills  in  the  dispensatory 
purge  not  the  head  like  to  hot  things  held  in  the  mouth.  Being 
made  into  an  ointment,  and  the  eye-lids  anointed  with  it,  it  helps 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  whereby  it  is  palpable,  that  every 
stronger  draweth  its  weaker  like.  The  same  ointment  is  excel- 
lent good  to  cleanse  malignant  and  corroding  ulcers. 
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GARDEN  ARRACH. 

CALLED  also  orach,  and  arage. 

Descript.]  It  is  so  commonly  known  to  every  house- wife, 
it  were  labour  lost  to  describe  it. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  and  scedeth  from  June  to  the  end  of 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  government  of  the 
Moon  ; in  quality  cold  and  moist  like  unto  her.  It  softeneth  and 
looseneth  the  body  of  man  being  eaten,  and  fortifieth  the  expul- 
sive faculty  in  him.  "Hie  herb,  whether  it  be  bruised  and  applied 
to  the  throat,  or  boiled,  and  in  like  manner  applied,  it  matters 
not  much,  it  is  excellent  good  for  swellings  in  the  throat ; the 
best  way,  I suppose,  is  to  boil  it,  and  having  drunk  the  decoc- 
tion inwardly,  apply  the  herb  outwardly  : The  decoction  of  it 
besides,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  yellow  jaundice. 

ARRACH,  WILD  AND  STINKING. 

CALLED  also  vulvaria,  from  that  part  of  the  body,  upon 
which  the  operation  is  most ; also  dogs  arrach,  goats  arrach 
and  stinking  motherwort. 

Descript.]  This  hath  small  and  almost  round  leaves,  yet  a 
little  pointed  and  without  dent  or  cut,  of  a dusky  mealy  colour 
•growing  on  the  slender  stalks  and  brandies  that  spread  on  the 
ground,  with  small  flowers  in  clusters  set  with  the  leaves,  and 
small  seeds  succeeding  like  the  rest  perishing  yearly,  and  rising 
again  with  its  own  sowing.  Itsmells  like  rotten  fash,  or  some- 
thing worse. 

Place.]  It  grows  usually  upon  dunghills. 

Time.]  Thev  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  seed  is  ripe 
quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Stinking  arrach  is  used  as  a re- 
medy to  help  women  pained,  and  almost  strangled  with  the 
mother,  by  smelling  to  it  ; but  inwardly  taken  there  is- no  better 
remedy  under  the  moon  for  that  disease.  1 would  be  large  in 
commendation  of  this  herb,  were  I but  eloquent.  It  is  an  heib 
under  the  dominion  of  Venus,  and  under  the  sign  Scorpio  ; it  is 
common  almost  upon  every  dunghill.  The  works  of  God  are 
given  freely  to  man,  his  medicines  are  common  and  cheap,  and 
easy  to  be  found.  (’Tis  the  medicines  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians that  are  so  dear  and  scarce  to  find.)  I commend  it  for  an 
Universal  medicine  for  the  womb,  and  such  a medicine  as  will 
easily,  safely,  and  speedily  cure  any  disease  thereof,  as  the  fits  of 
the  mother,  dislocation,  or  falling  out  thereof  5 it  cools  die 
womb  being  over-heated.  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  and  I will 
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tell  you  the  truth,  heat  of  the  womb  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  hard  labour  in  child-birth.  It  makes  barren  women 
fruitful.  It  cleanseth  the  womb  if  it  be  foul,  and  strengthens  it 
exceedingly  ; it  provokes  the  terms  if  they  be  stopped,  and  stops 
them  if  they  flow  immoderately ; you  can  desire  no  good  to 
vour  womb,  but  this  herb  will  effect  it ; therefore  if  you  love 
children,  if  you  love  health,  if  you  love  ease,  keep  a syrup  al- 
ways by  you,  made  of  the  juice  of  this  herb,  and  sugar,  (or 
honey,  if  it  be  to  cleanse  the  womb)  and  let  such  as  be  rich  keep 
it  for  their  poor  neighbours  ; and  bestow  it  as  freely  as  I bestow 
my  studies  upon  them,  or  else  let  them  look  to  answer  it 
another  day,  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  make  inquisition 
of  blood. 


ARCHANGEL. 

TO  put  a gloss  upon  their  practice,  the  physicians  call  an 
herb  (which  country  people  vulgarly  know  by  the  name  of 
dead  nettle)  archangel  ; whether  they  savour  more  of  superstition 
or  folly,  I leave  to  the  judicious  reader.  There  is  more  curi- 
osity than  courtesy  to  my  countrymen  used  by  others  in  the  ex- 
planation as  well  of  the  names,  as  description  of  this  so  well 
known  herb  ; which  that  I may  not  also  be  guilty  of,  take  this 
short  description  first  of  the  red  archangel. 

Descript. ] This  has  divers  square  stalks,  somewhat  hairy,  at 
the  joints  whereof  grow  two  sad  green  leaves  dented  about  the 
edges,  opposite  to  one  another  to  the  lowermost  upon  long  foot 
stalks,  but  without  any  toward  the  tops,  which  are  somewhat 
round,  yet  pointed,  and  a little  crumpled  and  hairy  ; round 
about  the  upper  joints,  where  the  leaves  grow  thick,  are  sundry 
gaping  flowers  of  a pale  reddish  colour ; after  which  come  the 
seeds  three  or  four  in  a husk.  The  root  is  smaller  and  thready, 
perishing  every  year  ; the  whole  plant  hath  a strong  scent,  but 
not  stinking. 

White  archangel  hath  divers  square  stalks,  none  standing 
straight  upward,  but  bending  downward,  whereon  stand  two 
leaves  at  a joint,  larger  and  more  pointed  than  the  other,  dented 
about  the  edges,  and  greener  also,  more  like  unto  nettle  leaves, 
but  not  stinking,  yet  hairy.  At  the  joints  with  the  leaves  stand 
larger  and  more  open  gaping  white  flowers,  husks  round  about 
the  stalks,  but  not  with  such  a bush  of  leaves  and  flowers  set  in  the 
top,  as  is  on  the  other  wherein  stand  small  roundish  black  seeds  ; 
the  root  is  white,  with  many  strings  at  it,  not  growing  down- 
ward^ but  lying  under  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  and  abidetli 
many  years  increasing  ; this  hath  not  so  strong  a scent  as  the 
former. 

Yellow  archangel  is  like  the  white  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  j 
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but  that  the  stalks  arc  more  straight  and  upright,  and  the  joint-; 
with  leaves  are  fai  ther  asunder,  having  longer  leaves  than  the 
former,  and  the  flowers  a little  larger  and  more  gaping,  of  a fair 
yellow  colour  in  most,  in  some  paler.  The  roots  are  like  white, 
only  they  creep  not  so  much  under  the  ground. 

Place.]  They  grow  almost  every  way  (unless  it  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  street-)  the  yellow  most  usually  in  the  wet  grounds 
of  woods,  and  sometimes  in  the  dryer,  in  divers  counties  of 
this  nation. 

Time.]  They  flower  from  the  beginning  of  the  spring  all 
the  summer  long. 

Virtues  and  Use.]  The  archangels  are  somewhat  hot  and 
drier  than  the  stinging  nettles,  and  used  with  better  success  for 
the  stopping  and  hardness  of  tile  spleen,  than  they,  by  using  the 
decoction  of  the  herb  in  wine,  and  afterwards  applying  the  herb 
hot  into  the  region  of  the  spleen  as  a plaister,  or  the  decoction 
with  spunges.  Flowers  of  the  white  archangel  are  preserved  or 
conserved  to  be  used  to  stay  the  whites,  and  the  flowers  of  the  red  to 
stay  the  reds  in  women.  It  makes  the  heart  merry',  drives  away 
melancholy,  quickens  the  spirits,  is  good  against  quartan  agues, 
stauncheth  bleeding  at  mouth  and  nose,  if  ir  be  stamped  and  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; the  herb  also  bruised,  and  with 
some  salt  and  vinegar  and  hog-grease,  laid  upon  an  hard  tumour 
or  swelling,  or  that  vulgarly  called  the  king’s  e%  il,  do  help  to 
dissolve  or  discuss  them  ; and  being  in  like  manner  applied,  doth 
much  allay  the  pains,  and  give  ease  to  the  gout,  sciatica,  and 
other  pains  of  the  joints  and  sinews.  It  is  also  very  effectual  to 
heal  green  wounds,  and  old  ulcers  ; also  to  stay  their  fretting, 
gnawing  and  spreading.  It  draweth  forth  splinters,  and  such 
like  things  gotten  into  the  flesh,  and  is  very  good  against  bruises 
and  burnings.  But  the  yellow  archangel  is  most  commended  for 
old,  filthy,  corrupt  sores  and  ulcers,  yea,  although  they  grow 
to  be  hollow,  and  to  dissolve  tumours.  The  chief  use  of  them 
is  for  women,  it  being  an  herb  of  Venus,  and  may  be  found  in 
my  Guide  for  1 1 omen. 


HE  hot  arssmart  is  called  also  water-pepper,  or  culrage. 
The  mild  arssmart  is  called  dead  arssmart,  percicaria,  or 


peach-wort,  because  the  leaves  are  so  like  the  leaves  of  q.  peach- 
tree  ; it  is  also  called  plumbago. 

Description  of  the  Mild.]  This  hath  broad  leaves  set  at  the 
great  red  joint  of  the  stalks  ; with  semi-circular  blackish  marks 
on  them,  usually  either  blueish  or  whitish,  with  such  like  seed 
following.  The  root  is  long,  with  many  strings  thereat,  pe- 
rishing yearly  ; this  hath  no  sharp  taste  (as  another  sorth  hath, 
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which  is  quick  and  biting)  but  rather  sour  like  sorrel,  oi  else  a 
little  drying,  or  without  taste. 

Place.)  It  grows  in  vvatry  places,  ditches,  and  the  like, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  dry  in  summer. 

Time.)  It  flowereth  in  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  and  Tirtues.)  As  die  virtue  of  both  tiiese  is 
various,  so  is  also  their  government ; for  that  which  is  hot  and 
biting,  is  under  the  dominion  of  Mars,  but  Saturn  challengeth 
the  other,  as  appears  by  that  leaden  coloured  spot  he  hath  placed 
upon  the  leat. 

It  is  of  a cooling  and  drying  quality,  and  very  effectual  for 
putrified  ulcers  in  man  or  beast,  to  kill  worms,  and  cleanse  the 
putrified  places.  The  juice  thereof  dropped  in,  or  otherwise 
applied,  consumeth  ail  cold  swellings,  and  dissolveth  the  con- 
gealed blood  of  bruises  by  strokes,  falls,  &c.  A piece  of  the 
root,  or  some  of  the  seeds  bruised,  and  held  to  an  aching  tooth, 
taketh  away  t ie  pain.  The  leaves  bruised  and  laid  to  the  joint 
that  hath  a felon  thereon  taketh  it  away.  The  juice  destroyeth 
worms  in  the  ears,  being  dropped  into  them  ; it  the  hot  arssmart 
bestrewed  in  a chamber,  it  will  soon  kill  all  the  fleas  ; and  the 
herb  or  juice  of  the  cold  arssmart,  put  to  a horse  or  other 
cattle’s  sores,  will  drive  away  the  fly  in  the  hottest  time  ot 
summer  ; a good  handful  of  the  hot  biting  arssmart  put  under  a 
horse’s  saddle,  will  make  him  travel  the  better,  although  he  were 
half  tired  before.  The  mild  arssmart  is  good  against  all  im- 
posrhumes  and  inflammations  at  the  beginning,  and  to  heal  green 
wounds. 

Ail  authors  chop  the  virtues  of  both  sorts  of  arssmart,  toge- 
ther, as  men  chop  herbs  to  the  pot,  when  both  ot  them  ai£  of 
clean  contrary  qualities.  The  hot  arssmart  groweth  not  so  high 
or  tall  as  the  nnid  doth,  but  hath  many  leaves  of  the  colour  of 
peach  leaves,  very  seldom  or  never  spotted;  in  other  particulars 
it  is  like  the  former,  but  may  easily  be  known  from  it,  it  you 
will  but  be  pleased  to  break  a leat  of  it  cross  your  tongue,  tor 
the  hot  will  make  your  tongue  to  smart,  so  will  not  the  cold. 
It  you  see  them  both  together,  you  may  easily  distinguish  them, 
because  the  mild  hath  far  broader  leaves : and  our  College  of 
Physicians,  our  of  the  learned  care  of  the  public  good,  Anglice> 
their  own  gain,  mistake  the  one  tor  the  other  in  their  New 
Master-piece,  whereby  they  discover,  1.  Their  ignorance.  2. 
Their  carelessness  ; and  he  "that  hath  but  half  an  eye,  may  see 
their  pride  without  a pair  of  spectacles.  I have  done  what  I 
could  to  distinguish  them  in  the  virtues,  and  when  you  find  not 
the  contrary  named,  use  the  cold.  The  truth  is,  I have  not  yet 
spoken  with  l)r.  Reason,  nor  his  brother  Dr.  Experience  con- 
cerning either  of  them. 
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ASA  II  All  ACC  A, 

Descript ,]  \ SARADAC<  A hath  many  heads  rising  from 

ii  the  roots;  from  whence  come  many  smooth 
leaven,  every  one  upon  his  'own  footstalks,  which  are  rounder 
and  bigger  than  violet  leaves,  thick  v also,  and  of  a dark  green 
shining  colour  on  the  tipper  «He,  and  of  a pale  yellow  green  un- 
derneath, little  or  nothing  dented  about  the  edges,  from  among 
which  rise  small,  round,  hollow,  brown  green  husks,  upon 
short  ‘stalks,  about  an  inch  long,  divided  at  the  brims  into  five 
divisions,  very  like  the  cups  or  heads  of  the  henbane  seed,  but 
that  they  are  smaller  : and  these  be  all  the  flowers  it  carrieth, 
which  are  somewhat  sweet,  being  smelled  unto,  and  wherein, 
when  they  are  ripe,  is  contained  small  cornered  rough  seeds, 
very  like  the  kernels  or  stones  of  grapes  or  raisins.  The  root?, 
are  small  and  whitish,  spreading  divers  ways  in  the  ground,  in- 
creasing into  divers  heads  ; but  not  running  or  creeping  under 
the  ground,  as  some  other  cheeping  herbs  do.  They  are  some- 
what sweet  in  smell,  resembling  nardus,  but  more  when  thev 
are  dry  than  green;  and  of  a sharp  but  not  unpleasant  taste. 

Place.]  It  groweth  frequently  in  gardens. 

Time.]  They  keep  their  leaves  green  all  winter  ; but  shoot 
forth  new  in  the  spring,  and  with  them  come  forth  those  heads 
or  flowers  which  give  ripe  seed  about  midsummer,  or  some- 
what after.  - • - ' ' *■ 

Government  and  Virtues.]  ’Tis  a plant  under  the  dominion 
of  Mars,  and  therefore  inimical  to  nature.  This  herb  being 
draitk,  net  only  provoketh  vomiting  but  purgeth  downward,  and 
by  urine  also,  purgeth  both  cooler  and  phlegm  : If  vou  add  to  it 
some  spikenard,  with  the  whey  of  goat’s  milk,  or  honeyed 
water,  it  is  made  more  strong,  hut  it  purgeth  .phlegm  more  ma- 
nifestly than  choler,  and  therefore  doth  much  help  pains  in  the 
hips,  and  other  parts  ; being  boiled  hi  whey,  ttiev  wonderfully 
help  the  ohstruttions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  therefore  pro- 
fitable for  the  dropsy  and  'jaundice  ; being  steet'ed  in  wine  and 
drank,  it  helps  those  continual  agues  that  come  by  the  plenty  of 
stubborn  humours  ; an  oil  made  thereof  lw  setting  in  the  sun. 
with  some  laudanum  added  to  it,  provoketh  sweating,  (the  ridge, 
of  the  back  being  anointed  therewith)  and  thereby  driveth  away 
the  shaking  fits  of  the  ague.  It  will  not  abide  any  long  boiling, 
for  it  leseth  its  chief  strength  thereby  ; nor  much  beating,  for 
the  finer  powder  doth  provoke  vomits  and  urine,  and  the  coarser 
purgeth  downwards. 

The  common  use  hereof  is,  to  take  the  juice  of  five  or  seven 
leaves  in  a little  drink  to  cause  vomiting  ; the  roots  have  also  the 
same  virtue,  though  thev  do  not  operate  so  forcibly ; they  ate 
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very  effectual  against  the  biting  of  serpents,  and  therefore  are  put 
as  an  ingredient  both  into  mithridifo  and  Venice  treacle.  lhe 
leaves  and  roots  being  boded  in  lee,  and  tne  head  often  washed 
therewidr  while  it  is  warm,  comtorteth  the  head  and  brain  that 
is  ili  affected  by  taking  cold,  and  helpeth  the  memory. 

I snail  desire  ignorant  people  to  forbear  the  use  ot  the  leaves  ; 
the  roots  purge  more  gentlv,  and  may  prove  beneficial  in  such 
as  have  cancers,  or  old  putrified  ulcers,  or  fistu.as  upon  then 
bodies,  to  take  a dram  of  them  in  powder  in  a quarter  ot  a pint 
of  white  wine  in  tlie  morning.  1 he  truth  is,  1 tancy  purging 
and  vomiting  medicines  as  little  as  any  man  breathing  doth,  tor 
tiiey  weaken  nature,  nor  shall  ever  advise  them  to  be  used, 
unless  upon  urgent  necessity.  It  a physician  be  nature  s servant, 
it  is  his  duty  to  strengthen  his  mistress  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
weaken  her  as  little  as  may  be. 


ASPARAGUS,  SPARAGUS,  Oil  SPERAGE. 

Descript.]  TT  riseth  up  at  first  with  divers  white  and  green 
X scaly  heads,  very  brittle  and  easy  to  break 
while  they  are  young,  which  afterward  rise  up  in  very  long  and 
slender  green  stalks,  of  the  bigness  of  an  ordinary  riding  wand) 
at  the  bottom  ot  most,  or  bigger  oi  lesser,  as  the  roots  are  ot 
growth  ; on  which  are  set  divers  branches  of  green  leaves  shorter 
and  smaller  than  fennel  to  the  top  ; at  the  joints  whereof  come 
forth  small  yellowish  flowers,  which  turn  into  round  berries, 
green  at  first,  and  of  an  excellent  red  colour  when  they  are  ripe, 
shewing  like  bead  or  coral,  wherein  arc  contained  exceeding 
hard  black  seeds,  the  roots  are  dispersed  from  a spongeous  head 
into  many  long,  thick,  and  round  strings,  wherein  is  sucked 
much  nourishment  out  of  the  ground,  and  increaseth  plentifully 
thereby. 


PRICKLY  ASPARAGUS,  OR  SPERAGE. 

Descript.]  TT  groweth  usually  in  gardens,  and  some  of  it 
X grows  wild  in  Appleton  meadows  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  the  poor  people  do  gather  the  buds  of  young 
shoots,  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  our  garden  asparagus,  is  sold 
at  London. 

Time.]  They  do  for  the  most  part  flower,  and  bear  their 
berries  late  in  the  year,  or  not  at  all,  although  they  are  housed 
in  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  both  under  tlie  do- 
minion of  Jupiter.  The  voung  buds  or  branches  boiled  in  or- 
dinary broth,  make  the  belly  soluble  and  open,  and  boiled  in 
white  wine,  provoke  urine,  being  stopped,  and  is  good  against 
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the  strangury' or  difficulty  of  making  water;  it  e xjxdh  rh  tic- 
gravel  and  stone  out  of  the  kidneys,  and  helpeth  pains  in  th- 
reins.  And  boiled  in  white  wine  or  vinegar,  it  rs  prevalent  for 
them  that  have  their  arteries  loosened,  or  are  troubled  with  the 
hip-gout  or  sciatica.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  boiled  in  wine 
and  taken,  is  good  to  clear  the  sight,  and  being  held  in  the  mouth 
easeth  the  tooth-ach  ; and  being  taken  fasting  several  mornings 
together,  stirreth  up  bodily  lust  in  man  or  woman  (whatever 
some  have  written  to  the  contrary'.)  The  garden  asparagus 
nourisheth  more  than  the  wild,  yet  hath  it  the  same  effet  ts  in  all 
the  afore-mentioned  diseases  : The  decoction  of  the  roots  in  white 
wine,  and  the  back  and  belly  bathed  therewith,  or  kneeling  on- 
ly ing  down  in  the  same,  or  sitting  therein  as  a bath  hath  been  t<  und 
effectual  against  pains  and  reins  of  the  bladder,  pains  of  the 
mother  and  cholic,  and  generally  against  all  pains  that  happen  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  no  less  effectual  against  s'ifF  and 
benumbed  sinews,  or  those  that  ate  shrunk  by  cramps  and  con- 
vulsions, and  helpeth  the  sciatica, 

ASH  TREE, 

THIS  is  so  well  known,  that  time  will  be  mispent  in  writing 
a description  of  it  ; and  therefore  I shall  only  insist  upon 
the  virtues  of  it, 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  governed  by  the  sun  r and 
the  young  tender  tops,  with  the  leaves  taken  inwardly,  and  some 
of  them  outwardly  applied  are  singularly  good  against  the  biting  of 
viper,  adder,  or  any  other  venomous  beast ; and  the  water  dis- 
tilled therefrom  being  taken  a small  quantity  every  morning  fast- 
ing, is  a singular  medicine  for  those  that  are  subject  to  dropsy, 
or  to  abate  tire  greatness  of  those  that  are  too  gross  or  fat.  The 
decoction  of  the  leaves  in  white  wine  helpeth  to  break  the  sto;  -e, 
and  expel  it,  and  cureth  the  jaundice.  The  ashes  of  the  bark  of 
the  ash  made  into  lee,  and  those  heads  bathed  therewith,  which 
are  leprous,  scabby,  or  scald,  they  are  thereby  cured.  The 
kernels  within  the  husks,  commonly  called  ashen  keys,  prevail 
against  stitches  and  pains  in  the  sides,  proceeding  of  wind,  and 
voideth  away  the  stone  by  provoking  urine. 

I can  justly  except  against  none  of  all  this,  save  only  the  first, 
viz.  That  ash-tree  tops  and  leaves  are  good  against  the  bitings  of 
serpents  and  vipers.  I suppose  this  had  its  rise  from  Gerard  or 
Pliny,  both  which  hold,  That  there  is  such  an  antipathy  between 
an  adder  and  an  ash-tree,  that  if  an  adder  be  encompassed  round 
with  ash-tree  leaves,  she  will  sooner  run  through  the  fire  than 
through  the  leaves : The  contrary  to  which  is  the  truth,  as  both  mv 
eyes  are  witness.  The  rest  are  virtues  something  likely,  only 
if  it  be  in  •winter  when  you  cannot  get  the  leaves,  you  may  safely 
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use  the  bark  instead  of  them.  The  keys  you  may  easily  keep 
all  the  year,  gathering  them  when  they  are  ripe. 

AVENS,  called  also  COLEWORT,  and  HERB  BONET. 

Descript.]  r I ’'I  lE  ordinary  avens  hath  many  long,  rough, 
X dark,  green  wijiged  leaves,  rising  from  the 
root,  every  one  made  of  many  leaves  set  on  each  side  of  die 
middle  rib,  the  largest  three  whereof  grow  at  the  end,  and  lire 
snipped  or  dented  round  about  the  edges  ; the  other  being  small 
pieces,  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  four,  standing  on  each  side 
ot  -the  middle  rib  underneath  them.  Among  which  do  rise  up 
divers  rough  or  hairv  stalks  about  two  feet  high,  branching  forth 
with  leaves  at  every  joint  not  so  long  as  those  below,  but  almost 
as  much  cut  in  on  the  edges,  some  into  three  parts,  some  into 
more.  On  the  tops  of  the  branches  stand  small,  pale,  yellow 
flowers,  consisting  of  five  leaves,  like  the  flowers  of  cinquefoil, 
but  larger,  in  the 'middle  whereof  standeth  a small  grten  herb, 
which  when  the  flower  is  fallen,  groweth  to  be  round,  being- 
made  of  many  long  greenish  purple  seeds  (like  grains)  which 
will  stick  upon  your  clothes,  The  root  consists  of  many 
brownish  strings  or  fibres,  smelling  somewhat  like  unto  cloves, 
especially  those  which  grow  in  the  higher,  hotter,  and  drier 
grounds,  and  in  free  and  clear  air, 

Place. ] They  grow  wild  in  many  places  under  hedges’ sides, 
and  by  the  path- ways  in  fields;  yet  thev  rather  delight  to  grow 
in  shadowy  than  sunny  places. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  May  and  dune  for  the  most  part, 
-and  their  seed  is  ripe  in  July  at  the  farthest. 

Go  vernment  and  Virtues. ] ft  is  governed  by  Jupiter,  and 
that  gives  hopes  of  a wholesome  healthful  herb.  It  is  good  for 
the  diseases  of  die  chest  or  breast,  for  pains,  and  stitches  in  the 
side,  and  to  expel  crude  and  raw  humours  from  the  belly  and 
stomach,  by  its  sweet  savour  and  warming  quality.  It  dissolves 
the  inward  congealed  blood  happening  by  falls  or  bruises,  and 
the  spitting  of  blood,  if  the  roots,  either  green  or  dry,  be 
boiled  in  wine  and  drank  ; as  also  all  manner  of  inward  wounds 
or  outward,  if  washed  or  bathed  therewith.  The  decoction  also 
being  drank,  comforts  the  heart,  and  strengthened!  the  stomach 
and  a cold  brain,  and  therefore  is  good  in  the  spring-time  to  open 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  helpcth  the  wind  cholic;  it  also 
helps  those  that  have  fluxes,  or  are  bursten,  or  have  a rupture* 
it  taketh  away  spots  or  marks  in  the  face,  being  washed  therewith, 
f he  juice  of  the  fresh  root,  or  powder  ot  tiie  dried  root,  hath, 
the  same  effect  with  the  decoction.  The  root  in  the  spring-time 
steeped  in  wine,  doth  give  it  a delicate  savour  and  taste,  and  being 
dtapk  fasting  every  morning,  comforteth  the  heart,  and  is  a 
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good  preservative  against  the  j lague,  or  anv  other  poison.  It 
helpeth  digestion,  and  warmeth  a cold  stomach,  and  openeth 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

It  is  very  safe  ; you  need  have  no  dose  prescribed  ; and  is  very 
fit  to  be  kept  in  every  body’s  house. 


HIS  herb  is  so  well  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  almost  in 


every  garden,  that  I shall  not  need  to  write  any  description 
thereof,  although  the  virtues  thereof,  which  are  many,  mav  not 
be  omitted. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Jupiter,  and 
under  Cancer,  and  strengthens  nature  much  in  all  its  actions. 
Let  a syrup  made  with  tne  juice  of  it  and  sugar  fas  you  shall  be 
taught  at  the  latter  end  of  this  book)  be  kept  in  every  gentle- 
woman’s house  to  relieve  the  weak  stomachs  and  sick  bodies  of 
their  poor  sickly  neighbours;  as  also  the  herb  kept  dry  in  the 
house,  that  so  with  other  convenient  simples,  you  may  make  it 
into  an  eluctuary  with  honey,  according  as  the  disease  is,  as  you 
shall  be  taught  at  the  latter  end  of  my  book.  The  Arabian  phy- 
sicians have  extolled  the  virtues  thereof  to  the  skies ; although 
the  Greeks  thought  it  not  worth  mentioning.  Seraphio  saitb. 
It  causeth  the  mind  and  heart  to  become  merry,  andreviveth  the 
heart,  huntings  and  swoomngs,  especially  of  such  who  are 
overtaken  in  sleep,  and  drivetli  away  all  troublesome  cares  and 
thoughts  out  of  the  mind,  arising  from  melancholy  or  black 
choler;  which  Avicen  also  confirmeth.  It  is  very  good  to  help 
digestion,  and  open  obstructions  of  the  brain,  and  hath  so  much 
purging  cjuality  in  it  (saith  Avicen)  as  to  expel  those  melancholy 
vapours  from  the  spirits  and  blood  which  are  in  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, although  it  cannot  do  so  in  other  parts  of  tire  body. 
Dioscorides  saith,  That  the  leaves  steeped  in  wine,  and  the  wine 
drank,  and  the  leaves  externally  applied,  is  a remedv  against  the 
stings  of  a scorpion,  and  the  bitings  of  mad  dogs;  and  conr- 
mendeth  the  decoction  thereof  for  women  to  bathe  or  sit  in  to 
procure  their  courses  ; it  is  good  to  wash  aching  teeth  therewith, 
and  profitable  for  those  that  have  the  bloody-flux.  The  leaves 
also,  -with  a little  nitre  taken  in  drink,  are  good  against  the  surfeit 
of  mushrooms,  helps  the  griping  pains  of  the  belly  ; and  being 
made  into  an  electuary,  it  is  good  for  them  tirat  cannot  fetch 
their  breath : Used  with  salt,  it  takes  away  wens,  kernels,  or 
hard  swellings  in  the  flesh  or  throat ; it  cleanseth  foul  sores,  and 
easetli  pains  of  the  gout.  It  is  good  for  the  liver  and  spleen.  A 
tansy  or  caudle  made  with  eggs,  and  juice  thereof  while  it  is 
young,  putting  to  it  some  sugar  and  rose-water,  is  good  for  a 
woman  in  child-bed,  when  the  after-birth  is  not  thoroughly 
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voided,  and  for  their  fainting*  upon  or  in  their  sore  travail.  The 
herb  bruised  and  boiled  in  a little  wane  and  oil,  and  laid  warn*, 
on  aboil,  will  ripen  it,  and  break  it. 

HARBERRY. 

THIS  shrub  is  so  well  known  by  every  boy  and  girl  that 
hath  but  attained  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  that  it  needs 
no  description. 

Government  and  Hr/ lies.]  Mars  owns  the  shrub,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  use  of  my  countrymen  to  purge  their  bodies  of 
choler.  The  inner  rind  of  the  barberry-tree  boiled  in  white 
wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  drank  each  morning,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedv  to  cleanse  the  body  of  choleric  humours,  and  free 
it  from  such  diseases  as  choler  causcth,  such  as  scabs,  itch,  tetters, 
ringworms,  yellow  jaundice,  boils,  &cc.  It  is  excellent  for  hot 
agues,  burnings,  scaldmgs,  heat  ot  the  blood,  heat  oi  the  liver, 
btoodv-Hux  : for  tlvc  benies  are  as  good  as  the  bark,  and  more 
pleasing  : they  get  a man  a good  stomach  to  his  victuals,  by 
strengthening  the  attractive  faculty  which  is  under  Mars,  as  you 
may  sec  more  at  large  at  the  latter  end  of  my  Ephcrncns  tor 
the  year  ln  >l  : The  hair  washed  with  the  Ice  made  of  ashes  ot 
the  tree  and  water,  will  make  it  turn  yellow,  viz.  of  Mar’s  own 
colour.  The  fruit  and  rind  of  the  shrub,  the  flowers  ot  broom 
and  of  heath,  or  fur/.,  cleanse  the  body  ot  choler  by  sym- 
pathy, tae  flowers,  leaves,  and  bark  ot  the  peach  tree  do 
by  ant ij  athy  ; because  these  are  under  Mars,  that  under  Venus, 


HARLEY. 

r 1^1  IF,  continual  usefulness  hereof  hath  made  all  in  general  so 
X acquainted  herewith,  that  it  is  altogether  needless  to  de- 
scribe it,  several  kinds  hereof  plentifully  growing,  being 
yearly  sown  in  this  land.  The  virtues  thereof  take  asfolloweth. 

(internment  and  I’ titties.]  It  is  a notable  plant  of  Saturn: 
if  you  view  diligently  its  effects  by  sympathy  and  antipathy, 
\ ou  mav  easily  perceive  a reason  of  them  ; as  also  why  barley 
bread  is  so  unwholesome  for  melancholy  people.  Harley  in  all 
the  parts  and  compositions  thereof  (except  malt)  is  more  cooling 
than  wheat,  and  a little  cleansing:  And  all  the  preparations 
thereof,  as  barley-water  and  other  things  made  thereof  do  give 
great  nourishment  to  persons  trouhl  d with  fevers,  agues,  and 
heats  in  the  stomach.  A poultice  made  of  barley  meal  or  flour 
boiled  in  vinegar  and  honey,  and  a few  dry  figs  put  into  them, 
dissolveth  all  hard  imposihunies,  and  assuagerh  inflammations, 
being  thereto  applied.  And  being  boiled  with  mcliiot  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, and  some  lints  ad,  fenugreek,  and  rue  in 
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powder,  and  applied  warm,  it  easeth  pains  inside  and  stomach, 
and  windiness  of  tire  spleen.  The  meal  of  barley  and  fleawort 
boiled  in  water,  and  made  a poultice  with  honey  and  oil  of  lilies 
applied  warm,  curcth  swellings  under  the  ears,  throat,  neck, 
and  such  like  ; and  a plaister  made  thereof  with  tar,  wax,  and 
oil,  helpeth  the  king’s  evil  in  the  throat ; boiled  with  sharp  vi- 
negar into  a poultice,  and  laid  on  hot,  helpeth  the  leprosy ; 
bem"  boiled  in  red  wine  with  pomegranate  rinds,  and  myrtles, 
r.tayeth  the  lask  or  Other  flux  of  the  belly ; boiled  with  -vinegar 
and  quince,  it  easeth  the  pains  of  tire  gout ; barley-flour,  white 
salt,  honey,  and  vinegar  mingled  together,  taketh  away  the  itch 
speedily  and  certainly.  The  water  distilled  from  the  green  barley 
in  the  end  of  May,  is  very  good  for  those  that  have  deductions 
of  humours  fallen  into  their  eyes,  and  easeth  the  pain  being 
dropped  into  them  ; or  white  bread  steeped  therein,  and  bound 
on  the  eyes,  doth  the  same. 


GARDEN  BAZ1L,  OR  SWEET  BAZIL. 

Descript .]  r|MIF  greater  or  ordinary  bazil  riseth  up  usually 
A witlr  one  uptight  stalk  diversely  branching  forth 
cm  all  sides,  with  two  leaves  at  every  joint,  which  are  somewhat 
broad  and  round,  vet  pointed,  of  a pale  green  colour,  but  fresh ; 
a little  snipped  about  the  edges,  and  of  a strong  healthy  scent. 
'[  he  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  standmg  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  with  two  small  leaves  at  the  joints,  in  some  places 
Ln-een  in  others  brown,  after  which  come  black  seed.  The 
root  perisheth  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  therefore  must  be 

new  sown  every  year. 

Place. ] R groweth  in  gardens.- 

Tivie.]  It  must  be  sowed  late,  and  flowers  in  the  heart  of 
Summer,  being  a very  tender  plant.  „ , 

Government  and  lirtues.]  This  is  the  herb  which  all  authors 
are  together  by  the  ears  about,  and  rail  at  one  another  (like 
lawyers  ) Galen  and  Dioscorides  hold  it  not  fitting  to  be  taken 
inwardly  ; and  Chrysippus  rails  at  it  with  downright  Billingsgate 
rhetoric  ; Plinv,  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  defend  it. 

For  mine  own  part,  1 presently  found  that  speech  true; 

JS'on  nostrum  inter  nos  tantas  componere  lites. 

And  away  to  Dr.  Reason  went  I,  who  told  me  it  was  an  herb  of 
Mars  and  under  the  Scorpion,  and  perhaps  therefore  called  ba- 
silicon,  and  it  is  no  marvel  if  it  carry  a kind  of  virulent  quality 
with  it  Being  applied  to  the  place  bitten  by  vemomous  beasts, 
or  stung  by  a wasp  or  hornet,  it  speedily  draws  the  poison  to  it. 
Everu  like  draws  his  like.  Mizaldus  affirms,  that,  being  laid 
to  rot  in  horse-dung,  it  will  breed  venomous  beasts.  Hilarius,  a 
French  physician,  affirms  upon  his  own  knov.  ledge,  that  an  ac- 
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quaintance  of  his,  by  common  smelling  to  it,  had  a scorpion 
bred  in  his  brain.  Something  is  the  matter  this  herb  and  rue  will 
not  grow  together,  no,  nor  near  one  another ; and  we  know  rue 
is  as  great  an  enemy  to  poison  as  any  that  grows. 

To  conclude,  it  expellerh  both  birth  and  after-birth;  and  as 
it  helps  the  deficiency  of  Venus  in  one  kind,  so  it  spoils  all  her 
actions  in  another.  1 dare  write  no  more  of  it. 

THE  BAY  TREE. 

THIS  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  description;  I shall 
therefore  only  write  the  virtues  thereof,  which  are  many. 
Government  and  Tirtues .]  I shall  but  only  add  a word  or 
two  to  what  my  friend  hath  written,  viz.  That  it  is  a tree  of 
the  sun,  and  under  the  celestial  sign  Leo,  and  resisteth  witch- 
craft very  potently,  as  also  all  the  evils  old  Saturn  can  do  the 
body  of  man,  and  they  are  not  a few  ; for  it  is  the  speech  of 
one,  and  I am  mistaken  if  it  were  not  Mizaldus,  that  neither 
witch  nor  devil,  thunder  or  lightning,  will  hurt  a man  in  the 
place  where  a bay-tree  is.  Galen  said,  That  the  leaves  or  bark 
do  dry  and  heal  very  much,  and  the  berries  more  than  the  leaves; 
the  bark  of  the  root  is  less  sharp  and  hot,  but  more  bitter,  and 
hath  some  astriction  withal,  whereby  it  is  effectual  to  break  the 
stone,  and  good  to  open  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
other  inward  parts,  which  bring  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  &c. 
The  berries  are  very  effectual  against  all  poison  of  venomous 
creotures,  and  the  sting  of  wasps  and  bees;  as  also  against  the 
pestilence,  or  other  infectious  diseases,  and  therefore  put  into 
sundry  treacles  for  that  purpose  ; they  likewise  procure  women’s 
courses ; and  seven  of  them  given  to  a woman  in  sore  travail  of 
child-bixth,  doth  cause  a speedy  delivery,  and  expel  the  after- 
birth, and  therefore  not  lobe  taken  by  such  as  have  not  gone  out 
their  time,  lest  they  procure  abortion,  or  cause  labour  too  soon. 
They  wonderfully  help  all  cold  and  rheumatic  distillations  from 
the  brain,  to  the  eyes,  lungs  or  other  parts  ; and  being  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey,  do  help  the  consumption,  old  coughs, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  thin  rheums;  as  also  the  meagrim. 
They  mightily  expel  the  wind,  and  provoke  urine ; help  the 
mother,  and  kill  the  worms.  The  leaves  also  work  the  like 
effects.  A bath  of  the  decoc  tion  of  the  leaves  and  berries,  is 
singularly  good  for  women  to  sit  in,  tl rat  are  troubled  with  the 
mother,  or  the  diseases  thereof,  or  the  stoppings  of  their  courses, 
or  for  the  diseases  of  the  bladder,  pains  in  the  bowels  by  wind 
and  stopping  of  urine.  A decoction  likewise  of  equal  parts  of 
bay-berries,  cummin  seed,  hyssop,  origanum,  and  euphorbium, 
with  some  honey,  and  the  head  bathed  therewith,  doth  wonder- 
fully help  distillations  and  rheums,  and  scttlctb  the  palate  of  the 
1 t) 
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mouth  into  its  place.  The  oil  made  of  the  berries  is  very  com- 
fortable in  all  cold  griefs  of  the  joints,  nerves,  arteries,  stomach, 
belly,  or  womb,  and  helpeth  palsies,  convulsions,  cramp,  aches, 
tremblings,  and  numbness  in  any  part,  weariness  also,  and  pains 
that  come  by  sore  travelling.  All  griefs  and  pains  proceeding 
from  wind,  either  in  the  head,  stomach,  back,  belly,  or  womb, 
by  anointing  the  parts  affected  therewith:  And  pains  in  the  ea>s 
are  also  cured  by  dropping  in  some  of  the  oil,  or  bv  receiving 
into  the  ears  the  fume  of  the  decoction  of  the  berries  througn 
a funnel.  The  oil  tikes  away  the  marks  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  bruises,  falls,  &c.  and  dissolveth  the  congealed  blood  in 
them.  It  helpeth  also  the  itch,  scabs,  and  weals  in  rhe  skin. 

BEANS. 

BOTH  the  garden  and  field  beans  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
saveth  me  the  labour  of  writing  any  description  of  them. 
Their  virtues  follow. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  They  are  plants  of  Venus,  and 
the  distilled  water  of  the  flower  of  garden  beans  is  good  to 
clean  the  face  and  skin  from  spots  and  wrinkles,  and  the  meal  or 
flour  of  them,  or  the  small  beans  doth  the  same.  The  water 
distilled  from  the  green  husks,  is  held  to  be  very  effectual  agaiost 
the  stone,  and  to  provoke  urine.  Bean  flour  is  used  in  poultices 
to  assuage  inflammations  arising  from  wounds,  and"  the  swelling 
of  women’s  breasts  caused  by  tiie  curdling  of  their  milk,  and  re- 
presseth  their  milk ; flour  of  beans  and  fenugreek  mixed  with 
honey,  and  applied  to  felons,  boils,  bruises,  or  blue  marks  by 
blows,  or  the  imposthumes  in  the  kernels  of  the  ears,  helpetn- 
them  all,  and  with  rose  leaves,  frankincense  and  the  white  of  an 
egg,  being  applied  to  the  eyes,  helpeth  them  that  are  swollen  or 
do  water,  or  have  received  any  blow  upon  them,  if  used  with 
wine.  If  a bean  be  parted  in  two,  the  skin  being  taken  away, 
and  laid  on  the  place  where  the  leech  hath  been  set  that  bleedeth 
too  much,,  stayeth  the  bleeding.  Bean  flour  boiled  to  a poultice 
with  wine  and  vinegar,  and  some  oil  put  thereto,  easeth  both 
pains  and  swelling  of  the  cods.  The  husks  boiled  in  water  to  the 
consumption  of  a third  part  thereof,  stayeth  a lask  ; and  Lie  ashes 
of  the  husks,  made  up  with  old  hog’s  grease,  helpeth  the  old 
pains,  contusions,  and  wounds  of  the  sinews,  the  sciatica  and 
gout.  The  field  beans  have  all  the  aforementioned  virtues  as  die 
garden  beans. 

Beans  eaten  are  extreme  windy  meat ; but  if  after  the  Dutch 
fashion,  when  they  are  half  boiled  you  husk  them  and  then  stew 
them,  (1  cannot  tell  you  how,  for  I never  was  cook  in  all  my 
life)  they  are  wholesome  food. 
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FRENCH  BEANS. 

Descript.  ] f I N I IS  French  or  kidney  bean  ariseth  at  first  but 
A with  one  stalk,  which  afterwards  divides  itself 
into  many  arms  or  branches,  but  all  so  weak  that  if  they  be  not 
sustained  with  sticks  or  poles,  they  will  be  fruitless  on  the  ground. 
At  several  places  of  these  branches  grow  footslalks,  each  with 
tiu  ee  broad,  round  and  pointed  green  leaves  at  the  end  of  them  ; 
towards  the  top  come  forth  divers  flowers  made  like  unto  pease 
blossoms,  of  the  same  colour  for  the  most  part  that  the  fruit  will 
be  of ; that  is  to  say,  white,  yellow,  red,  blackish,  or  of  a deeper 
purple,  but  white  is  the  most  usual ; after  which  come  long  and 
slender  flat  cods,  some  crooked,  some  straight,  with  a string  run- 
ning down  the  back  thereof,  wherein  is  flatfish  round  fruit  made 
like  a kidney;  the  root  long,  spreadeth  with  many  strings  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  perisheth  every  year. 

There  is  another  sort  of  French  beans  commonly  growing 
with  us  in  this  land,  which  is  called  the  scarlet  flowered  bean. 

This  ariseth  with  sundry  branches  as  the  other,  but  runs 
higher,  to  the  length  of  hop-poles,  about  which  they  grow 
twining,  but  turning  contrary  to  the  sun,  having  foot-stalks  with 
three  leaves  on  each,  as  on  the  other;  the  flowers  also  are  like 
the  other,  and  of  a most  orient  scarlet  colour.  The  beans 
are  larger  than  the  ordinary  kind,  of  a dead  purple  colour,  turn- 
ing black  when  ripe  and  dry  ; the  root  perisheth  in  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  These  also  belong  to  dame 
Venus,  and  being  dried  and  beat  to  powder,  are  as  great  strength- 
ened of  the  kidneys  as  any  are  ; neither  is  there  a better  remedy 
than  it ; a dram  at  a time  taken  in  white  wine  to  prevent  the 
stone,  or  to  cleanse  the  kidneys  of  gravel  or  stoppage.  The  or- 
dinary French  beans  are  of  an  easy  digestion;  they  move  the 
bellv,  provoke  urine,  enlarge  the  breast  that  is  straitened  with 
shortness  of  breath,  engender  sperm,  and  incite  to  venery.  And 
the  scarlet-coloured  beans,  in  regard  to  the  glorious  beauty  of 
their  colour,  being  set  near  a quickset  hedge,  will  bravely  adorn 
the  same,  by  climbing  up  thereon,  so  that  they  may  be  discerned 
a great  way,  not  without  admiration  of  the  beholders  at  a dis- 
tance. But  they  will  go  near  to  kill  the  quicksets  by  cloathing 
them  in  scarlet. 


LADIES  BED-STRAW. 

BESIDES  the  common  name  above  written,  it  is  called 
cheese-rennet,  because  it  performs  the  same  office,  as  also 
gallion,  pettimugget,  and  maid-hair  ; and  by  some  wild  rosemary. 
Descript.]  This  riseth  up  with  divers  small,  brown  and 
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square  upright  stalks  a yard  high  or  more;  sometimes  branches 
forth  into  divers  parts,  full  of  joints,  and  with  divers  very  fine  small 
leaves  at  every  one  of  them,  little  or  nothing  rough  at  all ; at  t..e 
tops  of  the  branches  grow  many  long  tufts  or  branches  of  veiiow 
flowers  very  thick  set  togehcr,  from  the  several  joints  which 
consist  of  four  leaves  a-piece,  which  smell  somewhat  strong,  but 
not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  small  and  black  like  poppy  seed, 
two  for  the  most  part  joined  together.  The  root  is  reddish,  with 
many  small  threads  fastened  unto  it,  which  take  strong  hold  of 
the  ground,  and  creepeth  a little ; and  the  branches  leaning  a little 
down  to  the  ground,  take  root  at  the  joints  thereof,  wherebv  it 
is  easily  encreased. 

There  is  another  sort  of  ladies  bed-straw,  growing  frequently 
in  England  which  bcareth  white  flowers  as  the  other  noth  yellow  ; 
but  the  branches  of  this  are  so  weak,  that  unless  it  be  sustai  ned  by 
the  hedges,  or  other  things  near  which  it  growerh,  it  will  lie 
down  to  the  ground  ; the  leaves  a little  bigger  than  the  former, 
and  the  flowers  not  so  plentiful  as  these ; and  the  root  hereof  is 
also  thready  and  abiding. 

Place .]  They  grow  in  meadows  and  pastures,  both  wet  and 
dry,  and  by  the  hedges. 

Time.~\  They  flower  in  May  for  the  most  part,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  in  July  and  August. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  They  are  both  herbs  of  Venus, 
and  therefore  strengthening  tire  parts  both  internal  and  external, 
which  she  rules.  The  decoction  of  the  former  of  those  being 
drank,  is  good  to  fret  and  break  the  stone,  provoke  urine,  stavetb 
inward  bleeding,  and  healeth  inward  wounds.  The  herb  or 
flower  bruised  and  put  up  into  the  nostrils,  stayeth  their  bleeding 
likewise  : The  flowers  and  herbs  being  made  into  an  oil,  by  being 
set  into  the  sun,  and  changed  after  it  hath  stood  ten  or  twelve 
days  ; or  into  an  ointment  being  boiled  in  a.vunga,  or  salad  oil, 
with  some  wax  melted  therein,  after  it  is  strained ; either  the  oil 
made  thereof,  or  the  ointment,  do  help  burnings  with  lire,  or 
scaldings  with  water.  The  same  also,  or  the  decoction  of  the 
herb  and  flower,  is  good  to  bathe  the  feet  of  travellers  and  lac- 
quies,  whose  long  running  causcth  weariness  and  stiffness  in  their 
sinews  and  joints.  If  the  decoction  be  used  warm,  and  the  joints 
afterwards  anointed  with  ointment,  it  helpeth  the  dry  scab,  and 
the  itch  in  children  ; and  the  herb  with  the  white  flower  is  also 
very  good  for  the  sinews,  arteries,  and  joints,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  after  travel,  cold,  and  pains. 

BEETS. 

OF  beets  there  are  two  sorts,  which  are  best  known  gene- 
rally, and  whereof  1 shall  principally  treat  at  this  time,  viz* 
the  white  and  red  beets,  and  their  virtues. 
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Descript.]  The  common  white  beet  hath  many  great  leaves 
next  the  ground,  somewhat  large  and  of  a whitish  green  colour. 
The  stalk  is  great,  strong,  and  ribbed,  bearing  great  store  of 
leaves  upon  it,  almost  to  the  very  top  of  it : The  flowers  grow  in 
very  long  tufts,  small  at  the  end,  and  turning  down  their  heads, 
which  are  small,  pale  greenish,  yellow  buds,  giving,  cornered 
prickly  seed.  The  root  is  greeat,  long,  and  hard,  and  when  it 
hath  given  seed  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

The  common  red  beet  differeth  not  from  the  white,  but  only 
it  is  lesser,  and  the  leaves  and  the  roots  are  somewhat  red  ; the 
leaves  are  differently  red,  some  only  with  red  stalks  or  veins  ; 
some  of  a fresh  red,  and  others  of  a dark  red.  The  root  thereof 
is  red,  spungy,  and  not  used  to  be  eaten. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  government  of  these  two 
sorts  of  beets  are  far  different ; the  red  beet  being  under  Saturn 
and  the  white  under  Jupiter ; therefore  take  the  virtues  of  them 
apart,  each  by  itself ; the  white  beet  doth  much  loosen  the 
belly,  and  is  of  a cleansing,  digesting  quality,  and  provoketh 
urine.  The  juice  of  it  openeth  obstructions  both  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  is  good  for  the  head-ach  and  swimmings  therein,  and 
turnings  of  the  brain  ; and  is  effectual  also  against  all  venomous 
creatures  ; and  applied  unto  the  temples,  stayeth  inflammations 
in  the  eyes ; it  helpeth  burnings,  being  used  without  oil,  and 
with  a little  allum  put  to  it,  is  good  for  St.  Anthony’s  lire.  It  is 
good  for  all  wneals,  pushes,  blisters,  and  blains  in  the  skin  : the 
herb  boiled,  and  laid  upon  chilblains  or  kibes,  helpeth  them. 
The  decoction  thereof  in  water  and  some  vinegar,  iiealeth  the 
itch,  if  bathed  therewith,  and  cleanseth  the  head  of  dandruff, 
scurt,  and  dry  scabs,  and  doth  much  good  for  fretting  and  run- 
ning sores,  ulcers,  and  cankers  in  the  head,  legs,  or  other  parts 
and  is  much  commended  against  baldness  and  shedding  the  hair. 

The  red  beet  is  good  to  stay  the  bloody  flux,  women’s  courses, 
and  the  whites,  and  to  help  the  yellow  jaundice  , the  juice  of  the 
root  put  into  the  nostrils,  purgeth  the  head,  helpeth  the  noise  in 
the  ears,  and  the  tooth-ach  ; the  juice  snuffed  up  the  nose,  helps 
a stinking  breath,  if  the  cause  lies  in  the  nose,  as  many  times  it 
doth,  if  any  bruise  hath  been  there  ; as  also  want  of  smell  com- 
ing that  way. 

WATER  BETONY. 

CALLED  also  brown-wort,  and  in  Yorkshire,  bishop’s- 
leaves. 

Descript.]  First,  of  the  water  betony,  which  riseth  up, 
with  square,  hard,  greenish  stalks,  sometimes  browm,  set  with 
broad  dark  green  leaves,  dented  about  the  edges  with  notches 
somewhat  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  wood  betony,  but  much 
larger  too,  for  the  most  part  set  at  a joint.  The  flowers  are 
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many*  set  at  the  toPs  °f  the  stalks  and  branches,  being  round 
bellied  and  open  at  the  brims,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
uppermost  being  like  a hood,  and  the  lowermost  like  a hip  hang- 
ing down,  of  a dark  red  colour,  which  passing  there  come  in 
their  places  small  round  heads  with  small  points  at  the  ends, 
wherein  lie  small  and  brownish  seeds  ; the  root  is  a thick  bush  of 
strings  and  shreds  growing  from  the  head. 

Place.]  It  groweth  bv  the  ditch  side,  brooks,  and  other  water- 
courses, generally  through  this  land,  and  is  seldom  found  far 
from  the  water-side. 

Time  .]  It  fiowereth  about  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  anil  Virtues.]  Water  betony  is  an  herb  of 
Jupiter  in  Cancer,  and  is  appropriated  more  to  wounds  and  hurts 
in  the  breasts  than  wood-betony,  which  follows : it  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  sick  hogs.  It  is  of  a cleansing  quality  ; the 
leaves  bruised  and  applied  are  effectual  for  all  old  and  filthy 
ulcers  ; and  especially  if  the  juice  of  the  leaves  be  boiled  with  a 
little  honey,  and  dipped  therein,  and  the  sores  dressed  therewith  ; 
as  also  for  bruises  or  hurts,  whether  inward  or  outward  ; the 
distilled  water  of  the  leaves  is  used  for  the  same  purpose ; as 
also  to  bathe  the  face  and  hands  spotted  or  blemished,  or  disco- 
loured by  sun  burning. 

I confess  I do  not  much  fancy  distilled  waters,  I mean  such 
waters  as  are  distilled  cold  ; some  virtues  of  the  herb  they  may 
haply  have  (it  were  a strange  thing  else  ;)  but  this  I am  confi- 
dent of,  that  being  distilled  in  a pewter  still,  as  the  vulgar  and 
apish  fashion  is,  both  chemical  oil  and  salt  is  left  behind,  unless 
you  burn  them,  and  then  all  is  spoiled,  water  and  all,  which  was 
good  for  as  little  as  can  be  by  such  a distillation  in  my  translation 
of  die  London  Dispensatory. 

WOOD  BETONY. 

Descript.]  COMMON  or  wood  betony  hath  many  leaves 
vy  rising  from  the  root,  which  are  somewhat 
broad  and  round  at  tiie  end,  roundly  dented  about  the  edges, 
standing  upon  long  footstalks,  from  among  which  arise  up  small, 
square,  slender,  but  upright  hairy  stalks  with  some  leaves  diereon 
jo  a piece  at  the  joints,  smaller  than  die  lower,  whereon  are  set 
several  spiked  heads  of  flowers  like  lavender,  but  thicker  and 
shorter,  for  the  most  part,  and  of  a reddish  or  purple  colour, 
spotted  with  white  spots  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  part.  The 
seeds  being  contained  within  the  husks  diat  hold  die  flowers,  are 
blackish,  somewhat  long  and  uneven.  The  roots  are  many 
white  thready  strings  : die  stalk  perisheth,  but  die  roots  with 
gome  leaves  thereon,  abide  all  the  winter.  The  whole  plant  is 
something  small. 
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Plat'd]  It  groweth  frequently  in  woods,  and  delightcth  in 
shady  places. 

Time.]  And  it  flowereth  in  July  ; after  which  the  seed  is 
quickly  ripe,  yet  in  its  prime  in  May. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  appropriated  to 
rhe  planet  Jupiter,  and  the  sign  Aries.  Antonius  Musa,  phy- 
sician to  the  emperor  Augustus  Cmsar,  wrote  a peculiar  book 
of  rhe  virtues  of  this  herb  ; and  among  other  virtues  saith  of  it, 
that  it  preserveth  the  liver  and  bodies  of  men  from  tine  danger  of 
epidemical  diseases,  and  from  witchcrafts  also  ; it  helpeth  those 
thru;  loath  and  cannot  digest  their  meat,  those  that  have  weak' 
stomachs  and  sour  belchings,  or  continual  tising  in  their  stomach, 
using  it  familiarly  either  green  or  dry  ; either  the  herb,  or  root, 
or  the  flowers,  in  broth,  drink,  or  meat,  or  made  into  con- 
serve, syrup,  water,  electuary,  or  powder,  as  every  one  may 
best  frame  themselves  unto,  or  as  the  time  and  season  requireth  ; 
taken  any  of  the  aforesaid  ways,  it  helpeth  the  jaundice,  falling 
sickness,  the  palsy,  convulsions,  or  shrinking  of  the  sinews,  the 
gout  and  those  that  are  inclined  to  dropsy,  those  that  have  con- 
tinual pains  in  their  heads,  although  it  turn  to  phrensy.  The 
powder  mixed  with  pure  honey,  is  no  less  available  for  all  soils 
of  coughs  or  colds,  wheesing,  or  shortness  of  breath,  distilla- 
fions  of  thin  rheum  upon  the  lungs,  which  causeth  consumptions. 
The  decoction  made  with  mead,  and  a little  penny-royal,  is  good 
for  those  that  are  troubled  with  putrid  agues,  whether  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan,  and  to  draw  down  and  evacuate  the  blood, 
and  humours,  that  by  falling  into  the  eyes,  do  hinder  the  sight ; 
the  decoction  thereof  made  in  wine  and  taken,  killeth  the  worms 
in  the  belly,  openet’n  obstructions  both  of  the  spleen  and  liver ; 
cu re th  stitches,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  sides,  the  torments  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  the  wind  colic ; and  mixed  with  ho- 
ney,  purgetii  the  belly,  helpeth  to  bring  down  women’s  courses, 
and  is  of  special  use  for  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  falling 
down  of  the  mother,  and  pains  thereof,  and  causeth  an  easy  and 
speedy  dilivery  of  women  in  child-birth.  It  helpeth  also  to 
break  and  expci  the  stone,  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  The 
decoction  with  wine  gargled  in  the  mouth,  easetli  the  tooth-ach. 
Jt  is  commended  against  the  stinging  or  biting  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, or  mad  dogs,  being  used  inwardly  and  applied  outwardly 
to  the  place.  A dram  of  the  powder  of  betony  taken  with  a 
little  honey  in  some  vinegar,  doth  wonderfully  refresh  those  that 
are  over  wearied  by  travel.  It  stayeth  the  bleeding  at  the  mouth 
or  nose,  and  helpeth  those  that  piss  or  spit  blood,  and  those  that 
are  burster*  or  have  a rupture,  and  is  good  for  such  as  are  bruised 
by  anyr  fall  or  otherwise.  The  green  herb  bruised,  or  fhe  juice 
applied  to  any  inward  hurt,  or  outward  green  wound  in  the 
head  or  body',  will  quickly  heal  and.  close  jt  up  : as  also  any 
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veins  or  sinews  that  arc  cut,  and  will  draw  forth  any  broken  bone 
or  splinter,  thorn  or  other  things  got  into  the  flesh,  it  is  no 
less  profitable  for  old  sores  or  filthy  ulcers,  yea,  though  they  be 
fistulous  and  hollow.  But  some  do  advise  to  put  a little  salt  to 
this  purpose  ; being  applied  writh  a little  hog’s  lard,  it  helpeth  a 
plague  sore,  and  other  boils  and  pushes.  The  fumes  of  the  de- 
coction, while  it  is  warm,  received  by  a funnel  into  the  ears, 
caseth  the  pains  of  them,  destroyeth  the  worms  and  cureth  the 
running  sore-  in  them.  The  juice  dropped  into  them  doth  the 
same.  The  root  of  betony  is  displeasing  both  to  the  taste  and 
stomach,  whereas  the  leaves  and  flowers,  bv  their  sweet  and 
spicy  taste,  are  comfortable  both  to  meat  and  medicine. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  virtues  Antony  Muse,  an  expert 
physician,  (for  it  was  not  the  practice  of  Octavius  Caesar  to  keep 
fools  about  him)  appropriates  to  betony  ; it  is  a very  precious 
herb,  that  is  certain,  and  most  fitting  to  be  kept  in  a man’s  house, 
both  in  syrup,  conserve,  oil,  ointment  and  plaister.  The  flowers 
are  usually  conserved. 

THE  BEECH  TREE. 

IN  treating  of  this  tree,  you  must  understand,  that  I mean  die 
green  mast  beech,  which  is  by  way  of  distinction  from  that 
other  small  rough  sort,  called  in  Sussex  the  smaller  beech,  but  in 
Essex,  horn-bean. 

I suppose  it  is  needless  to  describe  it,  being  already  too  well 
known  to  rny  countrymen. 

Place. \ it  groweth  in  woods  amongst  oaks  and  other  trees, 
and  in  parks,  forests,  and  chases,  to  feed  deer ; and  in  other 
places  to  fatten  swine. 

Time.]  It  bloometh  in  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of 
May,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a plant  of  Saturn,  and  there- 
fore, performs  his  qualities  and  proportion  in  these  operations. 
The  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  are  cooling  and  binding,  and  there- 
fore good  to  be  applied  to  hot  swellings  to  discuss  them  ; the  nuts 
do  much  nourish  such  beasts  as  feed  thereon.  The  water  that  is 
found  in  the  hollow  places  of  decaying  beeches  will  cure  both 
man  and  beast  of  any  scurf,  scab,  or  running  tetters,  if  they  be 
washed  therewith ; you  may  boil  the  leaves  into  a poultice,  or 
make  anointment  of  diem  when  time  of  year  serves. 

BILBERRIES,  called  by  some  WHORTS,  and 
WHORTLE  BERRIES. 

Descript /-'\F  these  I shall  only  speak  of  two  sorts  which 
VJ  arc  common  in  England,  viz.  The  black  and 
red  berries.  And  first  of  die  black. 
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The  small  bush  creepeth  along  upon  the  ground,  scarce  rising 
halt  a yard  high,  with  divers  small  dark  green  leaves  set  in  the 
green  branches,  not  always  one  against  the  other,  and  a little 
dented  about  the  edges : At  the  foot  of  the  leaves  come  forth  small, 
hollow,  pale,  blueish  coloured  flowers,  the  brims  ending  in  five 
points,  with  a reddish  thread  in  the  middle,  which  pass  into  small 
round  berries  of  the  bigness  and  colour  of  juniper  berries,  but  of 
a purple,  sweetish  sharp  taste  ; the  juice  of  them  giveth  a purplish 
colour  in  the  hands  and  lips  that  eat  and  handle  them,  especially 
if  they  break  them.  The  root  groweth  aslope  under  ground, 
shooting  foith  in  sundry  places  as  it  creepeth.  This  loseth  its 
leaves  in  winter. 

The  red  bilberry,  or  whortle-bush,  riseth  up  like  the  former, 
having  sundry  hard  leaves,  like  the  box-tree  leaves,  green  and 
round  pointed,  standing  on  the  several  branches,  at  the  top 
whereof  only,  and  not  from  the  sides,  as  in  the  former,  come 
forth  divers  round,  reddish,  sappy  berries,  when  they  are  ripe, 
of  a sharp  taste.  The  root  runneth  in  the  ground,  as  in  the 
former,  but  the  leaves  of  this  abide  all  the  winter. 

Placc.\  The  first  growetli  in  forests,  on  the  heaths,  and 
such  like  barren  places  : the  red  grows  in  the  north  parts  of  this 
land,  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  &c. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  black  is  ripe  in  July  and  August. 

Government  and  l'irtues.\  They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Jupiter.  It  is  a pity  they  are  used  no  more  in  physic  than  they 
are.  The  black  bilberries  are  good  in  hot  agues  and  to  cool  the 
heat  of  the  liver  and  stomach  ; they  do  somewhat  bind  the  belly, 
and  stay  vomitings  and  loathings ; the  juice  of  the  berries  made 
in  a syrup,  or  the  pulp  made  into  a conserve  with  sugar,  is  good 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  also  for  an  oid  cough,  or  an  ulcer  in 
the  lungs,  or  other  diseases  therein.  The  red  worts  are  more 
binding,  and  stop  women’s  c<  urses,  spitting  of  blood,  or  any 
other  flux  of  blood  or  humours,  being  used  as  well  outwardly  as 
inwardly. 

BIFOIL,  OR  TWABLADE. 

Descript. ] r I M1IS  small  herb,  from  a root  somewhat  sweet 
JL  shooting  downwaid  many  long  strings,  riseth 
up  a round  green  stalk,  bare  or  naked,  - next  the  ground  tor  an 
inch,  two  or  three  to  the  middle  thereof  as  it  is  in  age  or  growth ; 
as  also  from  the  middle  upward  to  the  flowers,  having  only  two 
broad  plaintain-like  leaves  (but  whiter)  set  at  the  middle  of  the 
stalk  one  against  another,  compasseth  it  round  at  the  bottom  of 
them. 
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Placcl]  It  is  an  usual  inhabitant  in  woods,  copses,  and  in 
many  other  places  in  this  land. 

There  is  another  sort  groweth  in  wet  grounds  and  marshes, 
which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  former,  it  is  a smaller 
plant,  and  greener,  having  sometimes  three  leaves  ; the  spike  of 
the  flowers  is  less  than  the  former,  and  the  roots  of  this  do  run  or 
creep  in  the  ground. 

They  are  much  and  often  used  by  many  to  good  purpose  for 
wounds,  both  green  and  old,  to  consolidate  or  knit  ruptures  , 
and  well  it  may,  being  a plant  of  Saturn. 

THE  BIRCH  TREE. 

Dcscript.]  rTP' HIS  groweth  a goodly  tall  straight  tree,  fraught 
X with  many  boughs,  and  slender  branches  bend- 
ing downward  : the  old  being  coloured  with  discoloured  chapped 
bark,  and  the  younger  being  browner  by  much.  The  leaves  at 
the  first  breaking  out  are  crumpled,  and  afterwards  like  the 
beech  leaves,  but  smaller  and  greener,  and  dented  about  the 
edges.  It  beareth  small  short  cat-skins,  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  hazel-nut-tree,  which  abide  on  the  branches  a long  tune, 
until  growing  ripe,  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  their  seed 
with  them. 

Place.]  It  usually  groweth  in  woods. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a tree  of  Venus  ; the 
juice  of  the  leaves,  while  they  are  young,  or  the  distilled  water  of 
them,  or  the  water  that  comes,  from  the  tree  being  bored  with 
an  auger,  and  distilled  afterwards  ; any  of  these  being  drank 
for  some  days  together,  is  available  to  break  the  stone  in  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  good  also  to  wash  sore  mouths. 

BIRD’S  FOOT. 

THIS  small  herb  groweth  not  above  a span  high,  with  many 
branches  spread  upon  the  ground,  set  with  many  wings  of 
small  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  upon  the  branches,  many 
small  ones  of  a pale  yellow  colour  being  set  a head  together, 
which  afterwards  turnelh  into  small  jointed  cods,  well  resembling 
the  claws  of  small  birds,  whence  it  took  its  name. 

There  is  another  sort  of  bird’s  foot  in  all  things  like  the 
former,  but  a larger ; the  flower  of  a pale  whitish  red  colour, 
and  the  cods  distinct  by  joints  like  tire  other,  but  a litde  more 
crooked  ; and  the  roots  dp  carry  many  small  white  knots  or 
kernels  amongst  the  strings. 

Place.]  These  grow  on  heaths,  and  many  open  unfilled 
places  of  this  land. 

Time,  j They  flower  and  seed  in  die  end  of  summer. 
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Government  and  Virtues.']  They  belong  to  Saturn,  and  are 
of  a drying,  binding  quality,  and  thereby  very  good  to  be  used 
in  wound  drinks  ; as  also  to  apply  outwardly  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  the  latter  bird’s-foot  is  found  by  expci  ience  to  bre’ak 
the  stone  in  the  back  or  kidneys,  and  drives  them  forth,  if 
the  decoction  thereof  be  taken  ; and  it  wonderfully  helpeth 
the  rupture,  being  taken  inwardly  and  outwardly  applied  to 
the  place. 

All  salts  have  best  operations  upon  the  stone,  as  ointments 
and  plaisters  have  upon  wounds  : and  therefore  you  may  make  a 
salt  ot  this  for  the  stone  ; the  way  how  to  do  so  may  be  found 
in  my  translation  of  the  London  Dispensatory  ; and  it  may  be 
I may  give  you  it  again  in  plainer  terms  at  tire  latter  end  of 
this  book. 


BISHOPS- WEED. 

BESIDES  the  common  name  bishops-weed,  it  is  usually 
known  by  the  Greek  name  Ammi  and  Amntois ; some 
call  it  ./Ethiopian  cummin-seed,  and  ot  ters  Cummin-royal,  as  also 
herb-william,  and  bull-wort. 

Descript.]  Common  bishops-weed  riseth  up  with-  a round 
straight  stalk,  sometimes  as  high  as  a man,  but  usually  three 
or  four  feet  high,  beset  with  divers  small,  long  and  somewhat 
broad  leaves,  cut  in  some  places,  and  dented  about  the  edges, 
growing  one  against  another,  of  a dark  green  colour,  having 
sundry  branches  on  them,  and  at  the  top  small  umbers  of  white 
flowers,  which  turn  into  small  round  seeds,  little  bigger  chan 
parsley  seeds,  of  a quick  hot  scent  and  taste  ; the  root  is 
white  and  stringy  ; perishing  yearly,  and  usually  riseth  again  on 
its  o<Vn  sowing. 

Place.]  It  groweth  wild  in  many  places  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  between  Greenhithe  and  Gravesend. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  de- 
gree, of  a bitter  taste,  and  somewhat  sharp  withal ; it  provokes 
hist  to  purpose  ; I suppose  Venus  owns  it.  It  digesteth  humours, 
provoketh  urine  and  women’s  courses,  dissol'veth  wind,  and  being 
taken  in  wine  it  easeth  pain  and  griping  in  the  bowels,  and  is 
good  against  the  biting  of  serpents  ; it  is  used  to  good  effect  in 
those  medicines  which  are  given  to  hinder  the  poisonous  ope- 
ration of  cantharides  upon  the  passage  of  the  urine  ; being 
mixed  with  honey  and  applied  to  black  and  blue  marks,  coming 
of  blows  or  bruises,  it  takes  them  away  ; and  bemg  drank  or 
outwardly  applied,  it  abate th  an  high  colour,  and  makes  it  pale  ; 
and  the  fumes  thereof  taken  with  rosin  or  raisins,  cleanseth 
•the  mother.  I 
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BISTORT,  OR  SNAKEWEED. 

IT  is  called  snakeweed,  English  serpentary,  dragon-wort, 
osterick,  and  passions. 

Descript.}  This  hath  a thick  short  knobbed  root,  blackish 
•without,  and  somewhat  reddish  within,  a little  crooked  or 
turned  together,  of  a hard  astringent  taste,  with  divers  black 
threads  hanging  there,  from  whence  spring  up  every  year  divers 
leaves,  standing  upon  long  footstalks,  being  somewhat  broad  and 
long  like  a dock  leaf,  and  a little  pointed  at  the  ends,  but  that  it 
is  of  a blueis'n  green  colour  on  the  upper  s.ide,  and  cf  an  ash*- 
colour  grey,  and  a little  purplish  underneath,  with  divers  veins 
therein,  from  among  which  rise  up  divers  small  and  s ender 
stalks,  two  feet  high,  and  almost  naked  and  without  leaves,  or  v ith 
a very  few,  and  narrow,  bearing  a spikey  bush  of  pale-colcured 
■flowers  ; which  being  past,  there  abideth  small  seed,  like  unto 
sorrel  seed,  but  greater. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  bistort  growing  in  this  land,  but 
smaller,  both  in  height,  root,  and  stalks,  and  especially  in  the 
leaves.  The  root  blackish  without,  and  somewhat  whitish 
within  ; of  an  austere  binding  taste,  as  the  former. 

Place.}  They  grow  in  shadowy  moist  woods,  and  at  the  foot 
of  hills,  but  are  chiefly  nourished  up  in  gardens.  The  narrow- 
leaved  bistort  groweth  in  the  north,  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Cumberland. 

Time.}  They  flower  about  the  end  of  Mav,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.} ( It  belongs  to  Saturn,  and  is  in 
operation  cold  and  dry  ; both  the  leaves  and  roots  have  a power- 
ful facidty  to  resist  all  poison.  The  root  in  powder  taken  in 
drink  expelleth  the  venom  of  tire  plague,  the  small-pox,  measles, 
purples,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  driving  it  out  by  sweat- 
ing. The  root  in  powder,  the  decoction  thereof  in  wine  being 
drank,  stayeth  all  manner  of  Inward  bleeding,  or  spitting  of 
blood,  and  any  fluxes  in  the  body  of  either'  man  or  woman,  or 
vomiting.  It  is  also  very  availing  against  ruptures,  or  burstings, 
or  all  bruises  of  falls,  dissolving  the  congealed  blood,  and  easing 
the  pains  that  happen  thereupon  ; it  also  helped,  the  jaundice. 

The  water  distilled  from  both  leaves  and  roots,  is  a singular 
remedy  to  wash -any  place  bitten  or  stung  by  any  venomous 
creature  ; as  also  for  any  of  the  purposes  before  spoken  of,  and 
is  very  good  to  wash  any  running  sores  or  ulcers.  The  de- 
coction of  the  root  in  wine  being  drank,  hindcreth  abortion  or 
miscarriage  in  child-bearing.  "Eire  leaves  also  kill  the  worms  in 
children,  and  is  a great  help  to  them  that  cannot  keep  their 
“water ; if  the  juice  of  plantain  be  added  thereto,  and  outwardly 
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applied,  much  helpeth  the  gonorrhea,  or  running  of  the  reins. 
A dram  of  the  powder  of  the  root  taken  in  water  thereof, 
wherein  some  red  hot  iron  or  steel  hath  been  quenched,  is  also  an 
admirable  help  thereto,  so  as  the  body  be  first  prepared  and 
purged  from  the  offensive  humours.  The  leaves,  seed,  or  roots 
are  all  very  good  in  decoctions,  drinks,  or  lotions,  for  inward 
or  outward  wounds,  or  other  sores.  And  the  powder  strewed 
upon  any  cut  or  wound  in  a vein,  stayeth  the  immoderate  bleed- 
ing thereof.  The  decoction  of  the  root  in  water,  whereunto 
some  pomegranate  peels  and  flowers  are  added,  injected  into  the 
matrix,  stayeth  the  immoderate  flux  of  the  courses.  The  root 
thereof  with  pelitory  of  Spain,  and  burnt  allum,  of  each  a little 
quantity,  beaten  small  and  made  into  paste,  with  some  honey, 
and  a little  piece  thereof  put  into  an  hollow  tooth,  or  held  be- 
tween the  teeth,  if  there  be  no  hollowness  in  them,  stayeth  the 
•deduction  of  rheum  upon  them  which  causeth  pains,  and  helps 
to  cleanse  the  head,  and  void  much  offensive  water.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  very  effectual  to  wash  sores  or  cancers  in  the  nose, 
or  any  other  parts;  if  the  powder  of  the  root  be  applied  there- 
unto afterwards.  It  is  good  also  to  fasten  the  gums,  and  to  take 
away  the  heat  and  inflammations  that  happen  in  the  jaws,  almonds 
of  the  throat,  or  mouth,  if  the  decoction  of  the  leaves,  roots, 
or  seeds  bruised,  or  the  juice  of  them  be  applied  ; but  the  roots 
are  most  effectual  to  be  purposes  aforesaid. 

ONE-BLADE. 

Descript .]  HTTIIS  small  plant  never  beareth  any  more  than  one 
X leaf,  but  only  when  it  riseth  up  with  its  stalk, 
'which  thereon  beareth  another,  and  seldom  more,  which  are  of 
a blueish  green  colour,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  pointed  with 
many  ribs  or  veins  like  plantain;  at  the  fop  of  the  stalk  grow 
many  small  flowers  star-fashion,  smelling  somewhat  sweet ; 
after  which  cometh  small  reddish  berries  when  they  are  ripe ; 
the  root  small,  of  the  bigness  of  a rush,  lying  and  creeping 
under  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  shooting  forth  in  divers 
places. 

Placed]  It  grows  in  moist,  shadowy,  grassy  places  of  woods, 
in  many  places  of  this  realm. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  ?vlay,  and  the  berries  be  ripe  in 
June,  and  then  quickly  perisheth,  until  the  next  year  it  springeth 
from  the  same  again. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and 
therefore  cordial : half  a dram,  or  a dram  at  most,  of  the  roots 
hereof  in  powder,  taken  in  wine  and  vinegar,  of  each  a like 
quantity,  and  the  party  presently  laid  to  sweat,  is  held  to  be  a 
■sovereign  remedy  for  those  that  are  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
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have  a sore  upon  them,  by  expelling  the  poison,  and  defending 
the  heart  and  spirits  from  danger.  It  is  also  accounted  a singular 
good  wound  herb,  and  therefore  used  with  other  herb1-  in  making 
such  balms  as  are  necessary  for  curing  of  wounds,  either  green 
or  old,  and  especially  if  the  nerves  be  hurt. 

THE  BRAMBLE,  Oil  BLACK-BERRY  BUSH 

IT  is  so  well  known  that  it  needeth  no  description.  The  virtues 
thereof  are  as  followeth  : 

Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  a plant  of  Venus  in  Aries. 
Y ou  shall  have  some  directions  at  the  latter  end  of  the  book  for 
the  gathering  of  all  herbs  and  plants,  &c.  If  any  ask  the  reason 
• why  V enus  is  so  prickly  ? Tell  them  it  is  because  she  is  in  the 
house  of  Mars.  The  buds,  leaves,  and  branches,  while  they 
are  green,  are  of.  a good  use  in  the  ulcers  and  putrid  sores  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  of  the  quinsev,  and  likewise  to  heal 
other  fresh  wounds  and  sores  ; but  the  flowers  and  fruits  unripe 
are  very  binding,  and  so  profitable  for  the  bloody  flux,  lasks, 
and  are  a fit  remedy  for  spitting  of  blood.  Either  the  decoction 
of  the  powder  or  of  the  root  taken,  is  good  to  break  or  drive 
forth  gravel  and  the  stone  in  the  reins  and  kidneys.  The 
leaves  and  brambles,  as  well  green  as  dry,  are  excellent  good 
lotions  for  sores  in  the  mouth,  or  secret  parts.  The  decoction 
of  them,  and  of  the  dried  branches,  do  much  bind  the  bellv, 
and  are  good  for  too  much  flowing  of  women’s  courses ; the 
berries  of  the  flowers  are  a powerful  remedy  against  die  poison 
of  the  most  venomous  serpents ; as  well  drank  as  outwardly 
applied,  helpeth  the  sores  of  the  fundament  and  the  piles ; the 
juice  of  the  berries  mixed  with  the  juice  of  mulberries,  do  bind 
more  effectually,  and  help  all  fretting  and  eating  sores  and  ulcers 
wheresoever.  The  distilled  water  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  or  of  the  fruit,  is  very  pleasant  in  taste,  and  very  ef- 
fectual in  fevers  and  hot  distempers  of  the  body,  head,  eyes, 
and  other  parts,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  leaves 
boiled  in  lee,  and  the  head  washed  therewith,  healeth  the  itch 
and  the  running  sores  thereof,  and  maketh  the  hair  black.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves  strewed  on  cankers  and  running  ulcers, 
wonderfully  helps  to  heal  them.  Some  use  to  condensate  tire 
juice  of  the  leaves,  and  some  the  juice  of  the  berries,  to  keep  for 
their  use  all  the  year,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

BL1TES. 

Descript.]  /”"\F  these  there  are  two  sorts  -commonly  known, 
viz.  white  and  red.  The  white  hath  leaves 
■somewhat  like  unto  beets,  but  smaller,  rounder,  and  of  a 
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whitish  green  colour,  every  one  standing  upon  a small  long  foot- 
stalk: the  stalk  risetii  up  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  such  like 
leaves  thereon;  the  flowers  grow'  at  the  top  in  long  round  tufts 
or  clusters,  wherein  are  contained  small  and  round  seed ; the 
root  is  very  full  of  threads  or  strings. 

The  red  blite  is  in  all  things  like  the  white,  but  that  its  leaves 
and  tufted  heads  are  exceeding  red  at  first,  and  after  turn  more 
purplish. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  blites  which  grow  different  from  the 
two  former  sorts  but  little,  but  only  the  wild  are  smaller  in  everv 
part. 

Place.']  They  grow  in  gardens,  and  wild  in  many  places  in 
this  land. 

Time.]  They  seed  in  August  and  September. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  all  of  them  cooling, 
drying,  and  binding,  serving  to  restrain  the  fluxes  of  blood  in 
either  man  or  woman,  especially  the  red  ; which  also  stayeth 
the  overflowing  of  women’s  reds,  as  the  white  blites  stayeth 
the  whites  in  women  ; it  is  an  excellent  secret  ; you  cannot 
well  fail  in  the  use;  they  are  all  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus. 

There  is  another  sort  of  wild  blites  like  the  other  wild  kinds, 
but  have  long  and  spikey  heads  of  greenish  seeds,  seeming  by  the- 
thick  setting  together  to  be  all  seed; 

This  sort  fisnes  are  delighted  wdth,  and  it  is  a good  and  usual 
bait ; for  fishes  will  bite  fast  enough  at  them,  it  you  have  wit 
enough  to  catch  them  when  they  bice. 

• 

BORAGE  AMD  BUGLOSS. 

rT''HESE  arc  so  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  every  garden, 
X that  I hold  it  needless  to  describe  them. 

To  these  I may  add  a third  sort,  which  is  not  so  common,  nor 
yet  so  well  known,  and  therefore  I shall  give  you  its  name  and 
description. 

It  is  called  langue  de  beitf ; but  why  then  should  they  call 
one  herb  by  the  name  of  bugloss,  and  another  by  the  name 
langue  de  beuf  ? It  is  some  question  to  me,  seeing  one  sig-. 
nifies  ox-tongue  in  Greek,  and  tne  other  signifies  the  same  in 
French. 

J)cscript.]  The  leaves  whereof  are  smaller  than  those  of 
bugloss,  but  much  rougher ; the  stalks  arising  up  about  a foot 
and  a halt  high,  and  is  most  commonly  of  a red  colour  ; tire 
flowers  stand  in  scaly  rough  heads,  Irting  composed  of  many 
small  yellow  flowers,  not  much  unlike  to  those  of  dandelions, 
and  the  seed  flieth  away  in  down  as  that  doth  ; you  may  easily 
know  the  flowers  by  their  taste,  for  they,  are  very  bitter. 
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Place. ] It  growcth  wild  in  many  places  of  this  land,  and 
may  he  plentifully  found  near  London,  as  between  Iiotherhithe 
and  Deptford,  by  the  ditch  side.  Its  virtues  are  held  to  be 
the  same  with  borage  and  bugloss,  only  this  is  somewhat  hotter. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
shortly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  They  are  all  three  herbs  of 

Jupiter,  and  under  Leo,  all  great  coi dials,  and  great  strengthened 
of  nature.  The  leaves  and  roots  are  to  very  good  purpose  used 
in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  defend  the  heart,  and  help  to 
resist  and  expel  the  poison,  or  the  venom  of  other  creatures  ; the 
seed  is  of  the  like  effects  ; and  the  seed  and  leaves  are  good  to  in- 
crease milk  in  women’s  breasts  ; the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seed, 
all  or  any  of  them,  are  good  to  expel  pensiveness  and  melancholy  ; 
it  helpeth  to  clarify  tire  blood,  and  mitigate  heat  in  fevers.  The 
juice  made  into  a syrup  prevailetli  much  to  all  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  is  put  with  other  cooling,  opening  and  cleansing 
herbs  to  open  obstructions  and  help  the  yellow  jaundice,  and 
mixed  with  fumitory,  to  cool,  cleanse,  and  temper  the  blood 
thereby ; it  helpeth  the  itch,  ring-worms  and  tetters,  or  other 
spreading  scabs  or  sores.  The  flowers  candied  or  made  into  a 
conserve,  are  helpful  in  the  former  cases,  but  are  chiefly  used  as 
a cordial,  and  are  good  for  those  that  are  weak  in  long  sickness, 
and  to  comfort  the  heart  and  spirits  of  those  that  are  in  a con- 
sumption or  troubled  with  often  swoonings,  or  passions  of  the 
heart.  The  distilled  water  is  no  less  effectual  to  all  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  helpeth  the  redness  and  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
being  washed  therewith;  the  herb  dried  is  never  used,  but  the 
green  ; yet  the  ashes  thereof  boiled  in  mead,  or  honeyed  water,  is 
available  against  the  inflammations  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth  or 
throat  to  gargle  it  therewith ; the  roots  of  bugloss  are  effectual, 
being  made  into  a licking- electuary  for  the  cough,  and  to  con- 
densate thick  phlegm,  and  the  rheumatic  distillations  upon  the 
lungs. 


BLUE-BOTTLE. 

IT  is  called  Syanus,  I suppose  from  the  colour  of  it:  Iluit- 
sickle,  because  it  turns  the  edge  of  the  sickles  that  reap  the 
corn  : Blue-blow,  corn-flower,  and  blue-bottle. 

J)e script.]  I shall  only  describe  that  which  is  commonest, 
and  in  my  opinion  most  useful ; its  leaves  spread  upon  the 
ground,  being  of  a whitish  green  colour,  somewhat  on  the 
edges  like  those  of  corn-scabions,  amongst  which  ariseth  up  a 
stalk  divided  into  divers  branches,  beset  with  long  leaves  of  a 
greenish  colour,  either  but  very  little  indented,  or  not  at  all;  the 
Sowers  are  of  a blue  colour,  whence  it  took  its  name,  consisting 
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of  an  innumerable  company  ot  small  flowers  set  in  a scal^  nead, 
not  much  unlike  those  ot  knap-weed ; tae  seed  is  smooth, 
bright,  and  shini  g,  wrapped  up  in  a woolly  mantle  ; the  toot 
pensheth  every  year. 

Place. ] They  grow  in  corn  fields,  amongst  all  sorts  ot  coin 
(pease,  beans,  and  tares  excepted.)  It  you  please  to  take  them 
up  from  thence,  and  transplant  them  in  your  garden,  especially 
towards  the  full  of  the  moon,  they  will  grow  more  double  than 
they  are,  and  many  times  change  colour. 

Time.]  They  flower  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 

of  harvest. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  As  they  are  naturally  cold,  dry, 
and  binding,  so  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  Saturn.  1 he 
powder  or  dried  leaves  of  the  blue-bottle,  or  corn  flowei,  is 
given  with  good  success  to  those  that  are  bruised  by  a tall,  or 
have  broken  a vein  inwardly,  and  void  much  blood  at  the  mouth  ; 
being  taken  in  the  water  ot  plantain,  horsetail,  or  the  greatei 
comfrey,  it  is  a remedy  against  the  poison  ot  the  scorpion,  and  re- 
sisteth  all  venoms  and  poison.  1 lie  seed  oi  leaves  taken  in  wine,  is 
very  good  against  the  plague,  and  all  infectious  diseases,  anh  is 
very  good  in  pestilential  tevers.  The  juice  put  into  fresh  oi  gieen 
wounds,  d tii  quickly  solder  up  the  lips  ot  them  together,  and  is 
very  effectual  to  heal  all  ulcers  and  sores  in  the  mouth.  1 he. 
juice  dropped  into  the  eyes  takes  away  the  heat  and  inflammation 
of  them.  The  distilled  water  of  this  herb,  hath  the  same  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  used  for  the  effects  aforesaid. 

BRANK  URSINE. 

BESIDE  the  common  name  brank-ursine,  it  is  also  called 
bears-breech,  and  acanthus,  though  I think  our  English 
names  to  be  more  proper;  tor  tie  Greek  word  acanthus , sig- 
nifies any  thistle  whatsoever. 

Descript.  \ This  thistle  shooteth  forth  very  many  large,  thick, 
and  green  smooth  leaves  upon  the  ground,  with  a very  thick  and 
;uicy  middle  rib  ; the  icaves  are  parted  with  sundry  deep  gasnes 
on  tr.e  edges  ; the  leaves  remain  a long  time  before  any  stalk 
appeals,  afterwards  a reasonable  big  stalk,  three  oi  four  teet 
high,  and  bravely  decked  with  flowers  from  the  middle  of  the 
stalk  upwards ; for  on  the  lower  part  ot  the  stalk,  there  is  nei- 
ther branches  nor  ieat.  1 ire  flowers  are  hooded  and  gaping, 
being  white  in  colour,  and  standing  m brownish  r.usks,  with  a 
long  small  undivided  leaf  under  eacn  leaf;  they  seldom  seed  yn 
our  country'.  Its  .roots  are  many,  great  and  thick,  biaekiijh 
without  and  whitish  within,  full  of  a clammy  Sap  ; a piece  ot  them 
if  you  see  it  in  the  garden,  and  defend  it  from  the  first  wjpter 
cold,  will  grow  and  flourish. 

2 F 
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Place.  ] They  are  only  nursed  up  in  the  gardens  in  England, 
where  they  will  grow  very  well. 

Tone.']  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July. 

(government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  an  excellent  plant  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moon  ; 1 could  wish  such  as  are  studious 
would  labour  to  keep  it  in  their  gardens.  The  leaves  being 
boiied  and  used  in  glisters,  is  excellent  good  to  mollify  the 
belly,  and  make  the  passage  slippery.  The  decoction  drank 
inwardly,  is  excellent  ami  good  for  the  bloody  flux.  The 
leaves  being  bruised,  or  rather  boiled  and  applied  like  a poultice, 
^re  excellent  good  to  unite  broken  bones  and  strengthen  joints 
that  have  been  put  out.  The  decoction  of  either  leaves  or 
roots  being  drank,  and  the  decoction  of  leaves  applied  to  the 
place,  is  excellent  good  for  the  king’s  evil  that  is  broken  and 
runneth  ; for  by  the  influence  of  the  Moon,  it  reviveth  the 
ends  of  the  veins  which  arc  relaxed  ; there  is  scarce  a better 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  such  places  as  are  burnt  with  tire  than 
this  is,  for  it  fetches  out  the  fire  and  heals  it  without  a scar. 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  such  as  arebursten,  being  either 
taken  inwardly,  or  applied  to  the  place.  In  like  manner  used, 
it  helps  the  cramp  and  the  gout.  It  is  excellent  good  in 
hectic  fevers,  and  restores  radical  moisture  to  such  as  are  in 
consumptions.  „ 

BRIONY,  OR  WILD  VINE. 

IT  is  called  wild,  and  wood  vine,  tarnus,  or  ladies’  seal. 

The  white  is  called  white  vine  by  some  ; and  the 
black,  black  vine. 

Descript .]  The  common  white  briony  groweth  ramping 
upon  the  hedges,  sending  forth  many  long,  rough,  verv  tender 
branches  at  the  beginning,  with  many  very  rough,  and  broad 
leaves  thereon,  cut  (for  the  most  part  into  five  partitions,  in 
form  like  a vine  leaf,  but  smaller,  rough,  and  of  a whitish 
hoary  green  colour,  spreading  very  far  and  twining  with 
his  small  claspers  (that  come  forth  at  the  joints  with  the 
leaves)  very  far  on  whatsoever  standeth  next  to  it.  At  the  se- 
veral joints  also  (especially  towards  the  top  of  the  branches) 
cometh  forth  a long  stalk  bearing  many  whitish  flowers  together 
on  a Icing  tuft,  consisting  of  five  small  leaves  a- piece,  laid  open 
like  a star,  after  which  come  the  berries  separated  one  from 
another,  more  than  a cluster  of  grapes,  green  at  the  first,  and 
very  red  when  they  are  thorough  ripe,  of  no  good  scent,  but 
of  a most  loathsome  taste,  provoking  vomit.  The  root  groweth 
to  be  exceeding  great,  with  many  long  twines  or  branches 
going  from  it,  of  a pale  whitish  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
more  white  within,  and  of  a sharp,  bitter,  loathsome  taste. 
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Place.~\  It  growcfh  on  banks,  or  under  hedges,  through 
this  land  ; the  roots  lie  very  deep. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  July  and  August,  some  earlier  and 
some  later  than  the  other. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  They  are  furious  martial  plants. 
The  root  of  briony  purges  the  belly  with  great  violence, 
troubling  the  stomach  and  burning  the  liver,  and  theieforc  not 
rashly  to  be  taken  ; but  being  corrected,  is  very  piohtable  foi 
the  diseases  of  the  head,  as  tailing  sickness,  giddiness  and  swim- 
mings, by  drawing  away  much  phlegm  and  rheumatic  humours 
that  oppress  the  head,  as  also  the  joints  and  sinews . and  is 
therefore  good  tor  palsies,  convulsions,  cramps,  and  stitches 
in  the  sides,  and  the  dropsy,  and  in  provoking  urine;  it 
cleanseth  the  reins  and  kidneys  from  gravel  and  stone,  by 
opening  the  obstructions  ot  the  spleen,  and  consumeth  the 
hardness  and  swelling  thereof.  The  decoction  of  the  root  in 
wine,  drank  once  a week  at  going  to  bed,  cleanseth  the  mother , 
and  helpeth  the  rising  thereof,  expelleth  the  dead  child;  a dram 
of  the  root  in  powder  taken  in  white  wine,  bringeth  down 
the  courses.  An  electuary  made  of  the  roots' and  honey,  doth 
mightily  cleanse  the  chest  of  rotten  phlegm,  and  wondei fully 
help  any  old  strong  cough,  to  those  that  are  troubled  vvith 
shortness  of  breath,  and  is  very  good  tor  them  that  are  bi.pised 
inwardly,  to  help  to  expel  the  clotted  or  congealed  blood.  The 
leaves,  fruit  and  root  to  cleanse  old  and  filthy  sores,  are  good 
against  all  fretting  and  running  cankers,  gangrenes,  and  tetters, 
and  therefore  the  berries  are  by  some  country  people  called 
tetter-berries.  The  root  cleanseth  the  skin  wonderfully  from 
all  black  and  blue  spots,  freckles,  morphew,  leprosy,  toul 
scars,  or  other  deformity  whatsoever ; also  all  running  scabs 
and  manginess  are  healed  by  the  powder  of  the  dried  loot,  oi 
the  juice  thereof,  but  especially  by  the  fine  white  hardened 
juice.  The  distilled  water  ot  the  root  worketh  the  same  effects, 
but  more  weakly  ; the  root  bruised  and  applied  ot  itself  to  any 
place  where  the  bones  are  broken,  helpeth  to  draw  them  forth, 
as  also  splinters  and  thorns  in  the  flesh  ; and  being  applied  with 
a little  wine  mixed  therewith,  it- breaketh  boils  and  helpeth  whit- 
lows on  the  joints.  For  all  these  latter,  beginningat  sores,  cancels, 
See.  apply  it  outwardly,  and  take  myadvice  iruny  tianslation  of  the 
London  Dispensatory,  among  the  preparations  at  the  latter  end, 
where  you  have  a medicine  called  Fccculit  Drwnia , which  take 
and  use,  mixing  it  with  a little  hog’s  grease,  01  otnei  conve- 

' nient  ointment.  ■ . 

As  for  the  former  diseases  where  it  must  be  taken  inwardly, 
it  purgeth  very  violently,  and  needs  an  abler  hand  to  collect  it 
ihm  most  country  people  have.;  therefore  it  is  a better  way  foi 
them  in  mv  opinion  to  let  the  simple  alone,  and  take  tne  corn- 
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pound  water  of  it  mentioned  in  my  Dispensatory,  and  that  is 
far  more  safe,  being  wisely  corrected. 

BROOK  LIME,  OR  WATER-PIMPERNEL. 

Descript. ] r I ‘♦HIS  sendeth  forth  from  a creeping  root  that 
X shooteth  forth  strings  at  every  joint,  as  it 
runneth,  divers  and  sundry  green  stalks,  round  and  sappy,  with 
some  branches  on  them,  somewhat  broad,  round,  deep  green, 
and  thick  leaves  set  by  couples  thereon  ; from  the  bottom 
whereof  shoot  forth  long  foot-stalks,  with  sundry  small  blue 
flowers  on  them,  that  consist  of  live  small  round  pointed  leaves 
a.  piece. 

' There  is  another  sort  nothing  differing  from  the  former,  but 
that  it  is  greater,  and  the  flowers  of  a paler  green  colour. 

Place.  ] They  grow  in  small  standing  waters,  and  usually 
near  water  cresses. 

Time.']  And  flowers  in  June  and  July,  giving  seed  the  next 
month  after. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  a hot  and  biting  martial 
plant.  Brook-lime  and  water-cresses  are  generally  used  toge- 
ther in  diet-drink,  with  other  things  serving  to  purge  the  blood 
and  body  from  all  ill  humours  that  would  destroy  health,  and 
are  helpful  to  the  scurvy.  They  do  all  provoke  urine,  and 
help  to  break  the  stone,  and  pass  it  away  ; they  procure  women’s 
courses,  and  expel  the  dead  child.  Being  fried  with  butter  and 
vinegar,  and  applied  warm,  it  helpeth  all  manner  of  tumours, 
swellings,  and  inflammations. 

Such  drinks  ought  to  be  made  of  sundry  herbs,  according  to 
the  malady.  I shall  give  a plain  and  easy  rule  at  the  latter  end 
6f  this  book. 

BUTCHERS’  BROOM. 

IT  is  called  ruscus,  and  bruscus,  kneeiiolm,  kneeholy. 
kneehulver,  and'pettigree. 

Descript.']  The  first  shoots  that  sprout  from  the  root  of 
butchers  broom,  are  thick,  whitish,  and  short,  somewhat 
like  those  of  asparagus,  but  greater,  they  rising  up  to  be  a 
foot  and  a,  half  high,  are  spread  into  divers  branches,  green, 
and  somewhat  cressed  with  the  roundness,  tough  and  flexible, 
whereon  are  set  somewhat  broad  and  almost  round  hard  leaves, 
and  prickly,  pointed  at  the  end,  of  a dark  green  colour,  two 
for  the  most  part  set  at  a place,  very  close  and  near  together  . 
about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  on  the  back  and  lower  side  from 
the  middle  rib,  breaketh  forth  a small  whitish  green  flower, 
consisting  of  four  small  round  pointed  leaves,  standing  upon 
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little  or  no  fook-stalk,  and  in  the  place  whereof  cometh  a small 
berry,  green  at  the  first,  and  red  when  it  is  ripe,  wherein  are 
two’ or  three  white,  hard,  round  seeds  contained.  The  root  is 
thick  white,  and  great  at  the  head,  and  from  thence  sendeth 
forth’divers  thick,  white,  long,  tough  strings. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  copses,  and  upon  heaths  and  waste 
grounds,  and  oftentimes  urlderor  near  the  holly  bushes. 

Time.]  It  shooteth  forth  its  young  buds  in  the  spring,  and 
the  berries  are  ripe  about  September,  the  branches  of  leaves 
abiding  green  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a planet  of  Mars,  being  of 
a gallant  cleansing  and  opening  quality.  The  decoction  ol  the 
root  made  with  wine  openeth  obstruction,  provoketh  urine, 
helpeth  to  expel  gravel  and  the  stone,  the  strangury  and  women’s 
also  the  yellow  jaundice  and  the  head— ach  . And  with 
some  honev  or  sugar  put  thereunto,  cleanseth  the  breast  of 
phlegm,  and  the  chest  of  such  clammy  humours  gathered 
therein.  The  decoction  of  the  root  drank,  and  a poultice  made 
of  rhe  berries  and  leaves  being  applied,  are  effectual  in  knitting 
and  consolidating  broken  bones  or  parts  out  of  joint.  The  common 
way  of  using  it,  is  to  boil  the  root  of  it,  and  parsely  and  fennel 
and  smallage  in  white  wine,  and  drink  the  decoction,  adding 
the  like  quantity  of  grass-root  to  them  : The  more  of  the  root 
you  boil,  the  stronger  will  the  decoction  be  ; it  works  no  ill 
effects,  yet  I hope  you  have  wit  enough  to  give  the  strongest 
decoction  ro  the  strongest  bodies. 

BROOM,  AND  BROOM-RAPE. 

TO  spend  time  in  writing  a description  hereof  is  altogether 
needless,  it  being  so  generally  used  by  all  the  good  house- 
wives almost  through  this  land  to  sweep  their  houses  with,  and 
therefore  very  well  known  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

The  broom-rape  spriiygcth  up  on  many  places  from  the  roots 
of  the  broom  (but  more  often  in  fields,  as  by  hedge-sides  and 
on  heaths.)  The  stalk  whereof  is  of  the  bigness  of  a finger  or 
thumb,  above  two  feet  high,  having  a shew  of  leaves  on  them, 
and  many  flowers  at  the  top,  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  as 
also  the  stalks  and  leaves  are. 

Place.]  They  grow  in  many  places  of  this  land  commonly, 
and  as  commonly  spoil  all  the  land  they  grow  in. 

Time.]  And  flower  in  the  summer  months,  and  give  their 
seed  before  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  juice  or  decoction  of  the 
young  branches,  or  seed,  or  the  powder  of  the  seed  taken  in 
drink,  purgeth  downwards,  and  draweth  phlegmatic  and  watery 
humours  from  the  joints,  whereby  it  helpeth  the  dropsy,  .gout. 
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sciatica,  and  pains  of  the  hips  and  joints ; it  also  provoke th 
strong  vomits,  and  hclpcth  the  pains  of  the  sides,  and  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  clcanseth  also  the  reins  or  kidneys  and  bladder  of 
the  stone,  provoketh  urine  abundantly,  and  hindcrcth  the  grow- 
ing again  of  the  stone  in  the  body.  The  continual  use  of  the 
powder  of  the  leaves  and  seed  doth  cure  the  black  jaundice. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  is  profitable  for  all  the  same 
purposes:  it  also  helpeth  surfeits,  and  altereth  the  fits  of  agues, 
if  three  or  four  ounces  thereof,  with  as  much  of  the  water  of 
the  lesser  centaury,  and  a little  sugar  put  therein,  be  taken  a 
little  before  the  fit  cometh,  and  the  party  be  laid  down  to  sweat 
in  his  bed.  The  oil  or  water  that  is  drawn  from  the  end  of  the 
green  sticks  heated  in  the  fire,  helpeth  the  tooth-ach.  The 
juice  of  young  branches  made  into  an  ointment  of  old  hog's 
grease,  and  anointed,  or  the  young  branches  bruised  and  heated 
in  oil  or  hog’s  grease,  and  laid  to  the  sides  pained  bv  wind,  as 
in  stitches,  or  the  spleen,  easeth  them  in  once  or  twice  using 
it.  The  same  boiled  in  oil  is  the  safest  and  surest  medicine  to. 
kill  lice  in  the  head  or  body  of  any ; and  is  an  especial  remedy 
for  joint  aches,  and  swollen  knees,  that  come  by  the  falling 
down  of  humours. 

The  Broom  Rape  also  is  not  without  its  Virtues. 

The  decoction  thereof  in  wine,  is  thought  to  be  as  effectual 
to  void  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  to  provoke 
urine,  as  the  broom  itself.  The  juice  thereof  is  a singular  good 
help  to  cure  as  well  green  wounds,  as  old  .and  filthv  <*>res  and 
malignant  ulcers.  The  insolate  oil,  wherein  there  hath  been 
three  or  four  repetitions  of  infusion  of  the  top  stalks,  with 
flowers  strained  and  declared,  cleanseth  the  skin  from  all  manner 
of  spots,  marks,  and  freckles  that  rise  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  the  malignity  of  humours.  As  for  the  broom  and 
broom-rape,  Mars  owns  them,  and  is  exceedingly  prejudi- 
cial, to  the  liver  ; I suppose  bv  reason  of  the  antipathy  between 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  therefore  if  the  liv-er  be  disaffected,  mi- 
nister none  of  it. 


BUCK’S-HORN  PLANTAIN. 

Descnpt. ] rT''HIS  being  sown  of  seed,  riseth  up  at  first  with 
X small,  long,  narrow,  hairy,  dark  green  leaves 
like  grass,  without  any  division  or  gash  in  them,  but  those  that 
follow  are  gashed  in  on  both  sides  the  leaves  into  three  or  four 
gashes,  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  resembling  the  knags  of  a buck’s 
horn,  (whereof  it  took  its  name)  and  being  well  ground  round 
about  the  root  upon  the  ground,  or  order  one  by  another, 
thereby  resembling  the  form  of  a star,  from  among  which  rise 
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up  divers  hairy  stalks  about  a hand’s  breadth  high,  beaiing 
every  one  a long  small,  spikey  head,  like  to  those  ot  the  common 
plantain,  having  such  like  bloomings  and  secdattei  them.  1 lit 
root  is  single,  long,  and  small,  with  divers  strings  at  it. 

Placed]  They  grow  in  sandy  grounds,  as  in  Tothillhelds 
by  Westminster,  and  divers  other  places  of  this  land. 

' Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
their  green  leaves  do  in  a manner  abide  fresh  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  under  the  dominion  ot 
Saturn,  and  is  of  a gallant  drying  and  binding  quality.  .This 
boiled  in  wine  and  drank,  and  some  of  the  leaves  put  to  the 
hurt  place,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  biting  of  the  viper  or 
adder,  which  I take  to  be  one  and  the  same  : The  same  being 
also  drank,  helpeth  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  stone  in 
the  reins  or  kidneys,  by  cooling  the  heat  of  the  parts  afflicted, 
and  strengthening  them  ; also  weak  stomachs  that  cannot  retain, 
but  cast  up  their  meat.  It  stayeth  all  bleeding  both  at  mouth 
and  nose;  bloody  urine,  orthebloody-flux,andstoppefh  the  la.ikot 
the  belly  and  bowels.  The  leaves  hereof  bruised  and  laid  to 
their  sides  that  have  an  ague,  suddenly  easeth  the  fit ; and  the 
leaves  and  roots  being  beaten  with  some  bay-salt  and  applied  to 
the  wrists,  worketh  the  same  effects.  The  herb  boiled  in  ale  or 
wine,  and  given  for  some  mornings  and  evenings  together, 
stayeth  the  distillation  of  hot  and  sharp  rheums  falling  into  the 
eyes  from  the  head,  and  helpeth  all  sorts  of  sore  eyes. 


BUCK’S  HORN. 

IT  is  called  hart’s-horn,  hcrba-stclla,  and  herba-stellaria,  san- 
guinaria,  herb-eve,  herb-ivy,  wort-tresses,  and  swine- 
cresses. 

Descript. ] They  have  many  small  and  weak  straggling 
branches  trailing  here  and  there  upon  the  ground  ; the  leaves  aie 
manv,  small  and  jagged,  not  much  unlike  to  those  of  buclc’s- 
thorn  plantain,  but  much  smaller,  and  not  so  hairy.  1 he 
flowers  grow  among  the  leaves  in  small,  rougn,  whitish  clus- 
ters : The  seeds  are  smaller  and  brownish,  of  a bitter  taste. 
Place.  ] They  grow  in  dry,  barren,  sandy  grounds. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  when  the  rest  of  the  plan- 
tains do. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  also  under  the  dominion 
of  Saturn ; the  virtues  are  held  to  be  the  same  as  buck’s-horn 
plantain,  and  therefore  by  all  authors  it  is  joined  with  it:  The 
leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  the  place,  stop  bleeding  ; the  herbs 
bruised  and  applied  to  warts,  will  make  them  consume  and  waste 
away  in  a short  time. 
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BUGLE. 

BESIDES  the  name  bugle,  it  is  called  middle  confound  and 
middle  comfrey,  brown  bugle,  and  by  some  sicklewort, 
and  herb-carpenter  ; though  in  Essex  we  call  another  herb  by 
that  name. 

Descript. 1 This  hath  larger  leaves  than  those  of  the  self- 
heal,  but  else  of  the  same  fashion,  or  rather  longer  in  some 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  in  others  more  brownish,  dented 
about  the  edges,  somewhat  hairy,  as  the  square  stalk  is  also 
which  riseth  up  to  be  half  a yard  high  sometimes,  with  the 
leaves  set  by  couples,  from  the  middle  almost,  whereof  upwards 
stand  the  flowers,  together  with  many  smaller  and  browner 
leaves  than  the  rest,  on  the  stalk  below  set  at  distance,  and  the 
stalk  bare  between  them;  among  which  flowers  are  also  small 
ones  of  a blueish  and  sometimes  of  an  ash  colour,  fashioned  like 
the  flowers  of  ground-iw,  after  which  come  small,  round 
blackish  seeds.  The  root  is  composed  of  many  strings,  and 
spreadeth  upon  the  ground. 

The  white  flowered  bugle  differeth  not  in  form  or  greatness 
from  the  former,  saving  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  always 
green,  and  never  brown,  like  the  other,  and  the  flowers  thereof 
are  white. 

Place.]  They  grow  in  woods,  copses,  and  fields,  generally 
throughout  England,  but  the  white  flowered  bugle  is  not  so  plen- 
tiful as  the  former. 

T h)ie. ] They  flower  from  Mav  until  July,  and  in  the  mean 
time  perfect  their  seed.  The  roots  and  leaves  next  thereunto 
upon  the  ground  abiding  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  This  herb  belongeth  to  dame 
Venus:  If  the  virtues  of  it  make  you  fall  in  love  with  it  (as 
they  will  if  you  be  wise)  keep  a syrup  of  it  to  take  inwardly, 
and  an  ointment  and  plaister  of  it  to  use  outwardly,  always 
by  you. 

The  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  made  in  wine,  and 
taken,  dissolves  the  congealed  blood  in  those  that  are  bru’sed 
inwardly  by  a fall,  or  otherwise  is  very  effectual  for  any  inward 
wounds,  thrusts  or  stabs  in  the  body  or  bowels;  and  is  an  es- 
pecial help  in  all  wound-drinks,  and  for  those  that  are  liver- 
grown  (as  they  call  it.)  It  is  wonderful  in  curing  all  manner 
of  ulcers  and  sores,  whether  new'  and  fresh,  or  old  and  inve- 
terate; yea  gangrenes  and  fistulas  also,  if  the  leaves  bruised  and 
applied,  or  their  juice  be  used  to  wash  and  bathe  the  place,  and 
the  same  made  into  a lotion,  and  some  honey  and  allum,  cureth 
all  sores  in  the  mouth  and  gums,  be  they  never  so  foul,  or  ot 
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long  continuance ; and  worketh  no  less  pow  rfully  and  effec- 
tually for  such  ulcers  and  sores  as  happen  in  the  secret  parts 
of  men  and  women.  Being  also  taken  inwardly,  or  outwardly 
applied,  it  helpeth  those  that  have  broken  anv  bone,  or  have  any 
member  out  of  joint.  An  ointment  made  with  the  leaves  of 
bugle,  scabions  and  sanicle  bruised  and  boiled  in  hog’s  go  ease,  until 
the  herbs  be  dry,  and  then  strained  forth  into  a pot  for  such  occa- 
sions as  shall  require  ; it  is  so  singularly  good  tor  all  sorts  oi  hurts 
in  the  body,  that  none  that  know  its  usefulness  will  be  without  it. 

The  truth  is,  I have  known  this  herb  cure  some  diseases  of 
Saturn,  of  which  1 thought  good  to  quote  one.  Manv  times 
such  as  give  themselves  much  to  drinking,  are  troubled  with 
strange  fancies,  strange  sights  in  the  night  time,  and  some  with 
voices,  as  also  with  tne  disease  ephialtes,  or  the  mare.  1 take 
the  reason  of  this  to  be  (according  to  Fernelius)  a melancholy 
vapour  made  thin  by  excessive  drinking  strong  liquor,  and  so 
flies  up  and  disturbs  the  fancy,  and  breeds  imaginations  like  itself, 
viz.  fearful  and  troublesome.  These  1 have  known  cured  'by- 
taking  only  two  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  this  herb,  after  supper 
two  hours,  when  you  go  to  bed.  But  whether  this  does  it  by 
sympathy  or  antipathy,  is  some  doubt  in  astrology.  I know 
there  is  a great  antipathy  between  .Saturn  and  Venus  in  matter 
of  procreation ; yea,  such  a one,  that  the  barrenness  of  Saturn 
can  be  removed  by  none  hut  Venus  ; nor  the  lust  of  Venus  be 
repelled  by  none  hut  Saturn  ; but  I am  not  of  opinion  this  is 
done  this  way,  and  mv  reason  is,  because  these  vapours,  though 
in  quality  melancholy,  yet  by  their  flying  upward,  seem  to  be 
something  aerial  ; therefore  I rather  think  it  is  done  by  sym- 
pathy; Saturn  being  exalted  in  libra,  in  the  house  of  Venus 


T is  called  sanguisorbia,  pimpinella,  bipulo  solbegrclla,  t<c. 


The  common  garden  burnet  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needed i 
no  description. — There  is  another  sort  which  is  wild,  the  de- 
scription whereof  take  as  followeth. 

Descript. ] The  great  wild  burnet  hath  winged  leaves  rising 
from  the  roots  like  the  garden  burner,  but  not  so  many ; yet 
each  of  these  leaves  are  at  the  least  twice  as  large  as  tne  other, 
and  nicked  in  the  same  manner  about  the  edges,  of  a greyish 
colour  on  the  under  side  ; the  stalks  are  greater,  and  i ise  higher, 
with  many  such  like  leaves  set  thereon,  and  greater  heads  at  the 
top,  of  a brownish  colour,  and  out  of  them  come  small  dark 
purple  flowers,  like  the  former,  but  greater.  The  root  is  black 
and  long  like  the  other,  but  great  also:  it  hath  almost,  neither 
scent  nor  taste  therein,  like  the  garden  kind. 

Place .]  The  first  grows  frequently  in  gardens.  The  wild 
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kind  growclhin  divers  counties  of  this  island,  especially  in  Hun- 
tingdon, in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  meadows  tliere : as  also 
near  London,  by  Pan  eras  church,  and  by  a causeway-side  in  the 
middle  of  a field  by  Paddington. 

Time .]  They  flower  about  the  end  of  June,  and  beginning 
of  July,  and  their  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] This  is  an  herb  the  sun  chal- 
lenged! dominion  over,  and  is  a most  precious  herb,  little  inferior 
to  betony  ; the  continual  use  of  it  preserves  the  body  iivhealth, 
and  the  spirit  in  vigour;  for  if  the  sun  be  the  preserver  of  hie 
under  God,  his  herbs  are  the  best  in  the  world  to  do  it  by. 
They  are  accounted  to  be  both  of  one  property,  but  the  iessei 
is  more  effectual  because  quicker  and  more  arcmaticai  : It  is  a 
friend  to  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  principal  parts  of  a man’s 
body.  Two  or  three  of  the  stalks,  with  leaves  put  into  a cup 
of  wine,  especially  claret,  are  known  to  quicken  tire  spirit r, 
refresh  and  clear  the  heart,  and  drive  away  melancholy  : It  :s  a 
special  help  to  defend  the  heart  from  noisome  vapours,  and  irom 
infection  of  the  pestilence,  the  juice  thereof  being  taken  in  some 
drink,  and  the  party  laid  to  sweat  thereupon.  They  have  a -o  a 
drying  and  an  astringent  quality,  whereby  they  are  available  in 
all  manner  of  fluxes  of  blood  or  humours,  to  staunch  bleedings 
inward  or  outward,  lasks,  semirings,  the  bloody-flux,  women’s 
too  abundant  flux  or  couises,  the  whites,  and  the  choleric  beh  - 
ings  and  castings  of  the  stomach,  and  is  a singular  wound  herb 
for  ail  sorts  of  wcunds,  both  of  the  head  and  body,  either  inward 
or  outward,  for  all  old  ulcers,  tunning  cankers,  and  most  sores, 
to  be  used  either  by  the  juice  or  decoction  of  the  herb,  or  by  the 
powder  of  the  herb  or  root,  or  the  water  of  the  distilled  herb  or 
ointment  by  itself,  or  with  other  things  to  be  kept.  The  seed 
is  aiso  no  less  effectual  both  to  stop  fluxes,  and  dry  up  moist 
sores,  being  taken  in  powder  inwardly  in  wine,  or  steeled  water, 
that  is,  wherein  hot  gads  of  steel  have  been  quenched ; or  the 
powder,  or  the  seed  mixed  with  the  ointments. 

THE  BUTTER-BUR,  Oil  PETASITiS. 

Descript. ~\  HTTIIS  riseth  up  in  February,  with  a thick  stalk 
JL  about  a foot  high,  whereon  are  set  a few  small 
leaves,  or  rather  pieces,  and  at  the  tops  a long  spiked  head  ; 
flowers  of  a blush  or  deep  red  colour,  accoi  ling  to  the  soil  where 
itgroweth,  and  before  the  stalk  with  the  flowers  have  abiden  a 
month  above  ground,  it  will  be  withered  and  gyne,  and  blown 
away  with  the  wind,  and  the  leaves  will  begin  to  spring,  which 
being  full  grown,  are  very  large  and  broad,  being  somewhat  thin 
and  almost  round,  whose  thick  red  footstalks  above  a foot  long, 
stand  towards  the  middle  of  tiie  leaves.  The  lower  par;  being 
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divided  into  two  round  parts,  dose  almost  one  to  another,  and 
aieoi  a pale  green  colour;  and  hairy  underneath.  The  root  is 
long,  and  spreadeth  under  ground,  being  in  some  places  no 
bigger  than  one’s  finger,  in  others  much  bigger,  blackish  on 
toe  outride,  and  whitish  within,  of  a bitter  and  unpleasant  taste. 

Place  and  1 unci]  They  grow  in  low  and  wet  grounds  by 
rivers  and  watersides.  Their  fiower  (as  is  said)  rising  and  de- 
caying in  February  and  March,  before  their  leaves,  which  appear 
in  April. 

Government  and  I irfues. ] It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sun,  and  therefore  is  a great  strengshener  of  tire  heart,  and 
cheerer  of  the  vital  spirits.  The  roots  thereof  are  by  long  ex- 
perience found  to  he  very  available  against  the  plague  and  pesti- 
lential levers  by  provoking  sweat;  if  the  powder  thereof  be 
taken  in  wine,  it  also  rcsisteth  the  force  of  any  other  poison. 
1 he  root  hereof  taken  with  zodoary  and  angelica,  or  without 
them,  helps  the  rising  of  the  mother.  The  decoction  of  the 
root  in  wine,  is  singularly  good  for  those  that  wheeze  much,  or 
are  shoit  winded.  It  provoketh  urine  also,  and  women’s  courses 
and  killeth  the  flat  ami  broad  worms  in  the  beliy.  The  powder 
ol  the  root  doth  wonderfully  help  to  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the 
sores  tnac  aie  hard  to  be  cured,  and  taketh  away  ad  spots  and 
blemishes  ot  the  skin.  It  were  well  if  gentlewomen  would 
keep  this  root  preserved,  to  help  their  poor  neighbours.  Jt  is 
fit  the  nek  should  help  the  poor,  for  the  poor  cannot  help 
ihe/nst  Ives.  . 


THE  BURDOCK. 

TH  EY  are  also  called  personata,  and  loppy-major,  great  bur- 
dock and  clod-bur  ; it  is  so  well  known,  even  by  the  little 
hoys,  who  pull  off  the  burs  to  throw  and  stick  upon  one  another, 
that  1 shall  spare  to  write  any  description  of  it. 

Place.]  i hey  grow  plentifully  by  ditches  and  water-sides, 
and  by  the  highways  almost  every  where  through  this  land. 

Government  ami  Endues.]  Venus  challengeth  this  herb  for 
her  own,  and  by  its  leaf  or  seed  you  may  draw  the  womb  which 
way  you  please,  either  upwards  by  applying  it  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  in  case  it  falls  out  ; or  downwards  in  fi  s of  the  mother, 
by  applying  it  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ; or  if  you  would  stay  it  in 
its  place,  apply  it  to  the  navel,  and  that  is  one  good  way  to  stay 
the  child  in  it.  See  more  of  it  in  my  Guide  for  Women.  The 
burdock  leaves  are  cooling,  moderately  drying,  and  discussing 
withal,  whereby  it  is  good  for  old  ulcers  and  sores.  A dram  of 
the  roots  taken  with  pine-kernels,  helpcth  them  that  spit  foul, 
mattery,  and  bloody  phlegm.  The  leaves  applied  to  the  places 
troubled  with  the  shrinking  of  the  sinews  or  arteries,  give  much 
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ease.  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  or  rather  the  roots  themselves, 
given  to  drink  with  old  wine,  doth  wonderfully  help  the  biting 
of  any  serpents  : And  the  root  beaten  with  a little  salt,  and  laid 
on  the  place,  suddenly  easeth  the  pain  theroof,  and  heJpeth  thosr 
that  are  bit  by  a mad  dog.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  being  drank 
wich  honey,  provoketh  urine,  and  remedieth  the  pain  of  the 
bladder.  The  seed  being  diank  in  wine  fortv  davs  together, 
doth  wonderfully  help  the  siatica.  The  leaves  bruised  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  applied  to  anyr  place  burnt  with  fire,  taketh 
out  the  fire,  gives  sudden  ease,  and  heals  it  up  afterward?.  The 
decoction  of  them  fomented  on  any  fretting  sore  or  canker, 
stayeth  the  corroding  quality,  which  must  be  afterwards  anointed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  same  liquor,  hog’s-grease,  nitre 
and  vinegar  boiled  together.  The  roots  may  be  preserved  with 
sugar,  and  taken  fasting,  or  at  other  times,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  for  consumptions,  the  stone,  and  the  lask.  The 
seed  is  much  commended  to  break  the  stone,  and  cause  it  to  be 
expelled  by  urine,  and  is  often  used  with  other  seeds  and  tiling1- 
to  that  purpose. 

CABBAGES  AND  COLE  WORTS. 

* 

I SHALL  spare  labour  in  writing  a description  of  these,  since 
almost  every  one  that  can  but  write  at  all,  may  describe  them 
from  his  own  knowledge,  they  being  generally  so  well  known, 
that  descriptions  are  altogether  needless. 

Placc.\  They  are  generally  planted  in  gardens. 

Time.']  Their  flower  time  is  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  and  Fir  hies.]  The  cabbages  or  coleworts  boiled 
gently  in  broth,  and  eaten,  do  open  the  bodv,  but  the  second 
decot  tion  doth  bind  the  body.  The  juice  thereof  drank  in  wine, 
helpeth  those  that  are  bitten  by  an  adder,  and  the  decoction  ot 
the  flowers  bringeth  down  women’s  courses:  Being  taken  with 
honey,  it  recovereth  hoarseness,  or  loss  of  the  voice.  The 
often  eating  of  them  well  boiled,  helpeth  those  that  are  entering 
into  a consumption.  The  pulp  of  the  middle  ribs  of  coleworts 
boiled  in  almond  milk,  and  made  up  into  an  electuary  with  honey, 
being  taken  often,  is  very'  profitable  for  those  that  are  puffy  and 
short-winded.  Being  boiled  twice,  an  old  cock  boiled  in  the 
broth  and  drank,  it  helpeth  the  pains,  and  tire  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen;  and  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.  The  juice  boiled 
with  honey,  and  dropped  into  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  cleareth 
the  sight,  hv  consuming  any  film  or  cloud  beginning  to  dim  it; 
it  also  consumeth  the  canker  growing  therein.  Thcv  arc  much 
commended,  being  eaten  before  meat  to  keep  one  from  surfeiting, 
as  also  from  being  drunk  with  too  much  w ine,  or  quickly  make 
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a man  sober  again  that  is  drunk  before.  For  (as  they  say) 
there  is  such  an  antipathy  or  enmity  between  the  vine  and  the 
coleworts,  that  the  one  will  die  where  the  other  groweth.  The 
decoction  of  coleworts  taketh  away  the  pain  mid  ache,  and  allayeth 
the  swellings  ot  sores  and  gouty  legs  and  knees,  wherein  many 
gioss  and  watery  humours  are  fallen,  the  place  being  bathed 
therewith  warm.  It  helpeth  also  old  and  rilthy  sores,  being 
bathed  (herewith,  and  healeth  ail  small  scabs,  puslves,  and  wheals, 
that  break  out  in  tire  skin.  The  ashes  of  colewortstalks  mixed 
with  old  hogs  grease,  are  very  effectual  to  anoint  the  sides  of 
those  that  have  had  long  pains  therein,  or  any  other  place  pained 
with  melancholy  and  windy  humours.  This  was  surely  Chrysip- 
pus’s  God,  and  therefore  he  wrote  a volume  of  them  and  their 
virtues,  and  that  none  of  the  least  neither,  for  he  would  be  no 
small  fool:  Up  appropriates  them  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
to  every  disease  ui  every  part;  and  honest  old  Cato  (they  say) 
used  no  other  physic.  1 know  not  what  metal  their  bodies  were 
made  of ; this  I am  sure,  cabbages  are  extremely  windy,  whe- 
ther you  take  them  as  meat  or  as  medicine : yea,  as  windy  meat 
as  can  be  eaten,  unless  you  hat  bag-pipes  or  bellows,  and  they  are 
hut  seldom  eaten  in  our  days  ; and  colewort  flowers  are  something 
more  tolerable,  and  the  wholesomer  food  of  the  two.  The 
Moon  challenged!  the  dominion  of  the  herb. 


THE  SEA  COLEWORTS. 

Descript .]  r I "'HIS  hath  di  vers  somewhat  long  and  broad  large 
X and  thick  wrinkled  leaves,  somewhat  crumpled 
about  the  edges,  and  growing  each  upon  a thick  footstalk,  very 
brittle,  of  a greyish  green  colour,  from  among  which  riseth  up 
a strong  thick  stalk,  two  feet  high,  and  better,  with  some  leaves 
thereon  to  the  top,  where  it  branches  forth  much  ; and  on  every 
branch  standeth  a large  hush  of  pale  whitish  flowers,  consisting 
of  four  leaves  a-piece  : The  root  is  somewhat  great,  shooteth 
forth  many  blanches  under  ground,  keeping  the  leaves  green  all 
the  winter. 

Place.\  They  grow  in  many  places  upon  die  sea-coasts,  as 
well  on  die  Kentish  as  Essex  shores ; as  at  Lid  in  Kent,  Col- 
chester in  Essex,  and  divers  other  places,  and  in  other  counties 
of  this  land. 

Time. ] They  flower  and  seed  about  the  time  that  other 
kinds  do. 

Gozmiment  and  Virtues .]  The  Moon  claims  die  dominion 

</f  there  ?..m.  i ne  broth,  or  first  decoction  of  the  sea  colewort, 
dof  • by  the  sharp,  nitrous,  and  bitter  qualities  therein,  open  tile 
b y,  and  purge  the  body ; it  cleanscth  and  digests  more  power- 
fully than  the  other  kind:  1 he  seed  hereof  bruised  and  drank 
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killeth  the  worms.  The  leaves  or  the  juice  of  them  applied  to 
fores  or  ulcers,  cleanseth  and  healeth  them,  and  dissolveth  swel- 
lings, and  taketh  away  inflammations. 

GALA  hi  I NT,  OR  MOUNTAIN-MINT. 

Rescript.']  r | 'IIIS  is  a small  herb,  seldom  rising  above  a foot 
X high,  with  square  hairy,  and  woody  stacks, 
and  two  small  hoary  leaves  set  at  a joint,  about  the  bigness  of 
marjoram,  or  not  much  bigger,  a little  dented  about  the  edges, 
and  of  a very  fierce  or  quick  scent,  as  the  whole  herb  is.  The 
flowers  stand  at  several  spaces  of  the  stalks,  from  the  middle  almost 
upwards,  which  arc  small  and  gaping  like  to  those  of  mints, and  of 
a pale  blueish  colour  : After  which  follow  small,  round  blackish 
seeds.  The  root  is  small  and  woody,  -with  divers  small  strings 
spreading  within  the  ground,  and  dieth  not,  but  abidctli  many  veai  s. 

Place.]  It  groweth  on  heaths,  and  uplands,  and  dry'  grounds 
in  many  places  of  this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  July,  and  their  seed  is  ripe  quickly 
after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury’,  and  a 
strong  one  too,  therefore  excellent  good  in  all  afflictions  of  the 
brain ; the  decoction  of  the  herb  being  drank,  bringeth  down 
women’s  courses,  and  provoketh  urine.  It  is  profitable  for  those 
that  are  bursten,  or  troubled  with  convulsions  or  cramps,  with 
shortness  of  breath,  or  choleric  torments  and  pains  in  their  bellies 
or  stomach;  it  alsohelpeth  the  yellow-jaundice,  and  stayeth  vo- 
miting, being  taken  in  wine.  Taken  with  salt  and  honey,  it 
kiiletn  all  manner  of  worms  in  tire  body.  It  hclpeth  such 
as  have  the  leprosy,  either  taken  inwardly,  drinking  whey 
after  it,  or  the  green  herb  outwardly  applied.  It  hindercth 
conception  in  women,  but  either  burned  or  strewed  in  the 
chamber,  it  driveth  away  venomous  serpents.  It  takes  away 
black  and  blue  marks  in  the  face,  and  maketh  black  scars  become 
well  coloured,  if  the  green  herb  (not  the  dry)  be  boiled  in  wine, 
and  laid  to  the  place,  or  the  place  washed  therewith.  Being  ap- 
plied to  tire  huckle-bone,  by  continuance  of  time,  it  spends  the 
humours,  which  cause  the  pain  of  the  siatica.  The  juice  being 
dropped  into  the  ears,  killeth  the  worms  in  them.  The  leaves 
boiled  in  wine,  and  drank,  provoke  sweat,  and  open  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  helpeth  them  that  have  a tertian  ague 
(the  body  being  first  purged)  by  taking  away  the  cold  fits.  The 
decoction  hereof,  with  some  sugar  put  thereto  afterwards,  is 
very  profitable  for  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  overflowing 
of  the  gall,  and  that  have  an  old  cough,  and  that  are  scarce  able 
to  breathe  by  shortness  of  their  wind  ; that  have  any'  cold  ilis- 
temper  in  their  bowels,  and  are  troubled  w ith  the  hardness  of  the 
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spleen,  for  all  which  purposes,  both  the  powder,  called  diacalu- 
nrinthes,  and  the  compound  syrup  of  calamint  (which  are  to  be 
had  at  the  apothecaries)  are  the  most  effectual.  Let  not  women 
be  too  busy  with  it,  for  it  works  very  violent  upon  the  feminine 
parr. 


CAMOMILE. 

IT  is  so  well  known  every  where,  that  it  is  but  lost  time 
and  labour  to  describe  it.  The  virtues  thereof  are  as  fol- 
loweth  : 

A decoction  made  of  camomile,  and  drank,  taketh  away  all 
pains  and  stitches  in  the  side.  The  flowers  of  camomile  beaten* 
and  made  up  into  trails  with  gil,  drive  away  all  sorts  of  agues,  if 
the  part  grieved  be  anointed  with  that  oil,  taken  from  the  flowers, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  afterwards 
laid  to  sweat  in  his  bed,  and  that  he  sweats  well.  This  is  Ne- 
chessor,  an  Egyptian’s  medicine.  It  is  profitable  for  all  sorts  of 
agues  that  come  either  from  phlegm,  or  melancholy,  or  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  being  applied  when  the  humours 
causing  them  shall  be  concocted  ; and  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  sides  and  region  of  the  liver  and  spleen  than  it.  The 
bathing  with  a decoction  of  camomile  taketh  away  weariness, 
easeth  pains,  to  what  part  of  the  body  soever  they  he  applied. 
It  coraforteth  the  sinews  that  are  over-strained,  molifieth  all  swel- 
lings: It  moderately  comforteth  all  parts  that  have  need  of 
warmth,  digesteth  and  dissolveth  whatsoever  hath  need  thereof, 
fcv  a wonderful  speedy  property.  It  easeth  all  the  pains  of  tire 
tnolic  and  stone,  and  all  pains  and  torments  of  the  bellv,  and 
gently  provoketh  mine.  The  flowers  boiled  in  posset-drink  pro- 
voke sweat,  and  help  to  expel  all  colds,  aches  and  pains  whatso- 
ever, and  is  anexcel.ent  help  to  bring  down  women’s  courses. 
S\  rup  made  of  rhe  juice  of  camomile,  with  the  flowers  in  white 
wine,  is  a remedy  against  the  jaundice  and  dropsy.  The  flowers 
boiled  in  lee,  are  good  to  wash  the  head,  and  comfort  both  it  and 
the  brain.  The  oil  made  of  the  flowers  of  camomile,  is  much 
used  against  all  hard  swellings,  pains  or  aches,  shrinking  of  the 
sinews,  or  cramps,  or  pains  in  the  joints,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Being  used  in  glysteis,  it  helps  to  dissolve  the  wind 
and  pains  in  the  belly  ; anointed  also,  it  helpcth  stitches  and  pains 
in  the  sides. 

Nechessor  saith,  tire  Egyptians  dedicated  it  to  the  Sun,  because 
it  < tired  agues,  and  tiiev  were  like  enough  to  do  it,  for  they  were 
the  arrantest  apes  in  their  religion  I ever  read  of.  Bachinus,  Benu, 
and  Lobel,  commend  the  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  it  and  sugar, 
taken  inwardly,  to  be  excellent  for  the  spleen.  Also  this  is 
certain,  that  it  most  wonderfully  breaks  the  stone  : Some  take  ir 
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in  syrup  or  decoction',  others  inject  die  juice  of  it  into  the  bladder 
•with  a syringe."'  My  opinion  is,  that  the  salt  of  it  taken  half  a 
dram  in  the  morning  in  a little  white  or  rhenish  wine,  is  better 
than  either  ; that  it  is  excellent  for  the  stone,  appears  in  this 
which  1 have  seen  tied,  viz.  tliat  a stone  that  hath  been  taken  out 
of  the  body  of  a man  being  wrapped  in  camomile,  will  in  time 
dissolve,  and  in  a little  time  too. 

WATER  CALTROPS. 

THEY  are  called  also  tribulus  aquaticus,  tribulus  lacasoris, 
tribulus  marinus,  caltrops,  saligos,  water  nuts,  and  water 
chesnuts. 

Descript. ~\  As  for  the  greater  sort  of  water  caltrop  it  is  not 
found  here,  or  very  rarely.  Two  other  sorts  there  are  which  1 
shall  here  describe.  The  first  hath  a long  creeping  and  jointed 
root,  sending  forth  tufts  at  each  joint,  from  which  joints  arise 
long,  flat,  slender  knotted  stalks,  even  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
divided  towards  the  top  into  many  branches,  each  carrying  two 
leaves  on  both  sides,  being  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  they  look  as  though  they  were 
torn ; the  flowers  are  long,  thick  and  whitish,  set  together  almost 
like  a bunch  of  grapes,  which  being  gone  there  succeeds  for  the 
most  part  sharp-pointed  grains  altogether,  containing  a small  white 
kernel  in  them. 

The  second  differs  not  much  from  tit  is,  save  that  it  delights 
in  more  clear  water;  its  stalks  are  not  flat,  but  round:  its 
leaves  are  not  so  long,  but  more  pointed  ; as  for  the  place  we 
need  not  determine,  for  their  name  sheweth  they  grow  in  the 
water. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Moon,  and  being  made  into  a poultice,  are  excellent  good  for 
hot  inflammations,  swellings,  cankers,  sore  mouths  and  throats, 
being  washed  with  the  decoction  ; it  cleanseth  and  strengthened! 
the  neck  and  throat,  and  helps  those  swellings,  which,  when 
people  have,  they  say  the  almonds  of  their  ears  are  fallen  down  ; 
it  is  excellent  good  for  the  rankness  of  the  gums,  a safe  and  present 
remedy  for  the  king’s  evil ; they  are  excellent  good  for  the  stone 
and  gravel,  especially  the  nuts  being  dried  : they  also  resist  poison, 
and  bitings  of  venomous  beasts. 

CAMPION  WILD. 

Descripl.]  T 8 MIE  wild  white  campion  hath  many  long  and 
JL  somewhat  broad,  dark  green  leaves,  lying  upon 
the  ground,  and  divers  ribs  therein,  somewhat  like  plautain,  but 
somewhat  hairy,  broader,  but  not  so  long : The  hairy  stalks  rise 
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up  in  the  middle  of  them  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  sometimes 
more,  with  divers  great  white  joints  at  several  places  thereon, 
and  two  such  like  leaves  thereat  up  to  the  top,  sending  forth 
branches  at  several  joints  also:  All  w:  ich  hear  on  seveial  foot- 
stalks, white  flowers  at  the  tops  of  them,  consisting  of  five 
broad  pointed  leaves,  every  ono*cut  in  on  the  end  unto  the  middle, 
making  them  seem  to  be  two  a-piece,  smelling  somewhat  sweet, 
and  each  of  them  standing  in  a large  green  striped  haiiy  husk, 
large  and  round  below  next  to  the  stalk.  T he  seed  is  small  and 
greyish  in  the  hard  heads  that  come  up  afterwards.  The  root  is 
white  and  long,  spreading  divers  fangs  in  the  ground. 

The  red  wild  campion  groweth  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
white,  but  his  leaves  are  not  so  plainly  ribbed,  somewhat  shorter, 
rounder,  and  more  woolly  in  handling.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
same  form  and  bigness ; but  in  some  of  a pale,  in  other's  ot  a 
bright  red  colour,  cut  in  at  the  ends  more  finely,  which  makes 
the  leaves  look  more  in  number  than  the  other.  The  seeds 
and  the  roots  are  alike,  the  roots  of  both  sorts  abiding  many  years. 

There  are  forty-five  kinds  of  campion  more,  those  of  them 
which  are  of  a physical  use,  having  the  like  virtues  with  those 
above  described,  which  I take  to  be  the  two  chiefest  kinds. 

Place. ] They  grow  commonly  through  this  land  by  fields 
and  hedge-sides  and  ditches. 

Time.~\  They  flower  in  summer,  some  earlier  than  others, 
and  some  abiding  longer  than  others. 

Government  and  J'irtues. ] They  belong  unto  Saturn,  and 

it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  decoction  of  the  herb,  either 
in  white  or  red  wine  being  drank,  doth  stay  inward  bleedings, 
and  applied  outwardly,  it  doth  the  like  ; and  being  drank, 
helpetn  to  expel  urine  being  stopped,  and  gravel  or  stone  in  the 
reins  or  kidneys.  Two  drams  of  the  seed  drank  in  wine, 
purgeth  the  body  of  choleric  humours,  and  helpeth  those  that 
are  stung  by  scorpions,  or  other  venomous  beasts,  and  may  be 
as  effectual  for  the  plague.  It  is  of  very  good  use  in  old  sores, 
ulcers,  cankers,  fistulas,  and  the  like,  to  cleanse  and  heal  them, 
by  consuming  the  moist  humours  falling  into  them,  and  correct- 
ing the  putrefaction  of  humours  offending  them. 

CAR  DU  US  BEN  EDICT  U K. 

IT  is  called  carduus  benedictus,  or  blessed  thistle,  r r holy 
thistle  ; 1 suppose  the  name  was  put  upon  it  by  some  that 
had  little  holiness  in  themselves. 

I shall  spare  labour  in  writing  a description  of  this,  as  almost 
every  one  that  can  write  at  all,  may  describe  t.tem  lrom  his  own 
knowledge. 

Time. ] They  flower  in  August,  and  seed  not  long  after. 
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Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  an  herb  of  Mars,  and  under 
the  sign  o<  Aries.  Now,  in  handling  this  herb,  I shall  give  you 
a lational  pattern  of  all  the  rest  ; and  if  vou  please  to  view  rhem 
throughout  the  book,  you  shall,  to  your  content,  find  it  true. 
It  helps  swimming  anr,  giddiness  of  the  head,  or  the  disease  called 
vertigon,  because  Aries  is  in  the  house  of  Mars.  It  is  an  excel- 
lei,r  reio  ’dy  against  tne  ye'low  jaundice  and  o her  infirmities  of 
the  gall,  because  Mars  governs  choler.  It  strengthen1  the  at- 
trai  tive  faculty  in  man,  and  clarifies  the  blood,  because  the  one 
is  uled  by  Mars.  1 he  continually  drinking  the  decoction  of  it, 
helps  rC'.i  faces,  tetters,  and  ring  worms,  because  Mars  can$€th 
them.  It  helps  the  plague,  sores,  hoi's,  and  itch,  the  bitings  of 
mad-dogs  and  venomous  beasts,  all  which  infirmities  are  under 
Mars  ; thus  you  see  what  it  doth  by  sympathy. 

By  antipathy  to  other  planets  it  cures  the  French  pox.  Tv 
ant’pathy  to  Venus,  -who  governs  if,  it  strengthens  the  memory, 
and  cures  deafness  by  antipathy  to  Saturn,  who  hath  his  fall  in 
Aries,  which  rules  the  head.  It  cures  quartan  agues,  and  ether 
diseases  of  melancholy,  and  adjusts  choler,  by  sympathy  to 
Saturn,  Mars  being  exalted  in  Capricorn.  Also  it  provokes 

mine,  the  stopping  of  which  is  usually  caused  bv  Mars  or  the 
Moon. 

CARROTS. 

GARDEN  carrots  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  de- 
scription ; but  because  they  are  of  less  physical  use  than 
the  wild  kind  (as  indeed  almost  in  all  herbs  the  wild  are  most 
effectual  in  physic,  as  being  more  powerful  in  operation  than 
the  garden  kinds,)  I shall  therefore  briefly  describe  the  wild 
Cairo  t. 

Be  script.']  It  groweth  in  a manner  altogether  like  the  nune, 
but  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  somewhat  whiter  and  rougher. 
The  stalks  bear  large  tufts  of  white  flowers,  with  a deep  purple 
spot  in  the  middle,  which  are  contracted  together  when  the  seed 
begins  to  ripen,  that  the  middle  part  being  hollow  and  low,  and 
the  outward  stalk  rising  high,  maketh  the  whole  umbel  to  shew 
like  a bird’s  nest.  The  roots  small,  long  and  hard,  and  unfit  for 
meat,  being  somewhat  sharp  and  strong. 

Place.]  The  wild  kind  groweth  in  divers  parts  of  this  land 
plentifully  by  the  field-sides,  and  untilled  places. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  in  the  end  of  summer. 
Government  and  Virtues.  ] Wild  carrots  belong  to  Mercury, 
and  therefore  break  wind,  and  remove  stitches  in  the  sides,  pro- 
voke urine  and  women’s  courses,  and  helpeth  to  break  and  expel 
the  stone  ; the  seed  also  of  the  same  worketh  the  like  effect. 
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and  is  good  for  the  dropsy,  and  those  whose  bellies  are  swoln 
with  wind;  helper i the  cholic,  the  stone  m the  kidneys,  and 
rising  of  the  mother;  being  taken  in  wine,  or  boiled  in  wn  e, 
and  taken,  it  helpeth  conception.  The  leaves  being  applied  with 
honey  to  running  sores  or  ulcers,  do  cieanse  them. 

I supoose  the  seeds  of  them  perform  this  better  tnantne  roots  , 
and  though  Galen  commended  garden  carrots  higtny  to  br 
wind,  yc^  experience  teacheth  they  breed  it  first,  and  we  may 
thank  nature  for  expelling  it,  not  they;  the  seeds  ot  themexpe 
wind  indeed,  and  so  mend  what  the  root  mareth. 


CARRAWAY. 

Descript .1  TT  beareth  divers  stalks  of  fine  cut  leaves,  lying 
JL  upon  the  ground,  somewhat  like  to  the  leaves  ot 
carrots,  but  not  bushing  so  thick,  of  a little  quick  taste  in  them, 
from  among  which  riseth  up  a square  stalk,  not  so  high  as  tne 
carrot,  at  whose  joints  are  set  the  like  leaves,  but  smaller  and 
fitter,  and  at  the  top. small  open  tubs,  or  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  which  turn  into  small  blackish  seed,  smaller  than  the  an- 
niseed,  and  of  a quicker  and  better  taste.  The  root  is  whitisn, 
small  and  long,  somewhat  like  unto  a parsnip,  but  with  more 
wrinkled  bark,  and  much  less,  of  a little  hot  and  quick  taste,  and 
stronger  than  the  parsnip,  andabideth  atter  seed-time. 

Place.  1 It  is  usually  sown  with  ns  in  gardens. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  seed  quickly 

^Government  and  Virtues .]  This  is  also  a Mercurial  plant 
Carraway  seed  hath  a moderate  sharp  quality,  whereby  it  breaketh 
wind,  and  provoketh  urine,  which  also  the  herb  doth.  i he 
root  is  better  food  than  the  parsnips  ; it  is  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able  to  the  stomach,  and  helpeth  digestion.  The  seed  is  con- 
ducing to  all  cold  griefs  of  the  head  and  stomach,  bowels,  or 
mother,  as  also  the  wind  in  them,  and  helpeth  to  sharpen  the 
eve-sight.  The  powder  of  the  seed  put  into  a poultice,  take  to 
away  black  and  blue  spots  of  blows  and  bruises.  The  herb  Usen, 
or  with  some  of  the  seed  bruised  and  fried,  laid  hot  in  a bag  or 
double  cloth,  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  belly,  easeth  the  pains  ot 

the  wind  cholic.  . , 

The  roots  of  carraway  eaten  as  men  eat  parsnips,  strengthen 
the  stomachs  of  ancient  people  exceedingly,  and  they  need  not 
to  make  a whole  meal  of  them  neither,  and  are  fit  to  be  planted 

in  every  garden.  ...  i 

Carraway  confects,  once  only  dipped  in  sugar,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  them  eaten  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  as  many  after  each 
meal,  is  a most  admirable  remedy  for  those  that  are  troubled 

with  wind. 
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CELANDINE. 

Descript.]  r 1 '111S  hath  divers  tender,  round,  whitish  green 

X stalks,  with  greater  joints  than  ordinary  in  other 

herbs,  as  it  were  knees,  very  brittle  and  easy  to  break,  from  whence 
grow  branches  with  large  tender  broad  leaves,  divided  into  manv 
parts,  each  of  them  cut  in  on  the  edges,  set  at  the  joint  on  botfi 
sides  of  the  branenes,  of  a dark  blueish  green  colour,  on  the 
upper  side  like  columbines,  and  of  a more  pale  blueish  green  un- 
derneath, full  of  yellow  sap  when  any  part  is  broken,  of  a 
bitter  taste,  and  strong  scent. The  root  is  somewhat  great’ at  the 
head,  shooting  forth  divers  long  roots  and  small  strings,  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  yellow  within,  full  of  yellow  sap  therein. 

Place.]  They  grow  in  many  places  by  old  walk,  hedge  , 
cind  way- sides,  m unfilled  places  ; and  being  once  planted  in  a 
garden,  especially  some  shady  places,  it  will  remain  there. 

7 line.]  They  flower  all  the  summer  long,  and  the  seed  ri- 
peneth  in  the  mean  time. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and 
unclei  the  celestial  Lion,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  the  eyes  ; 
for,  all  that  know  any  thing  in  astrology,  know  that  the  eves  are 
subject  to  the  luminaries  : let  it  then  he  gathered  when  the  Sun  is 
in  Leo,  and  the  Moon  in  Aries,  applying  to  this  time  ; let  Leo 
arise,  then  may  you  make  it  into  an  oil  or  ointment,  which  you 
please,  to  anoint  your  sore  eyes  with:  I can  prove  it  doth 
both  by  my  own  experience,'  and  the  experience  of  those  to 
whom  I have  taught  it,  that  most  desperate  sore  ones  have 
been  cuicd  by  this  only  medicine  ; and  then  I prav,  is  not  this 
far  better  than  endangering  the  eyes  by  the  art  of  the  needle  ? 
1'or  it  tnis  doth  not  absolutely  take  away  the  film,  it  will  so  faci- 
litate the  work,  that  it  might  be  done  without  danger.  The  herb 
or  root  boiled  in  white  wine  and  drank,  a few  annisecds  bein^r 
boded  therewith,  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  jralg 
hclpeth  tie  yellow  jaundice;  and  often  using  it,  helps  die  dropsy 
and  the  itch,  and  those  that  have  old  sores  in  their  legs,  or  other 
paits  of  the  body.  The  juice  thereof  taken  tasting.  Is  held  to  be 
of  singularly  good  use  against  the  pestilence.  The  distilled  water, 

with  a little  sugar,  and  a little good  treacle  mixed  therewith  (the  party 

upon  the  taking  being  laid  down  to  sweat  a little)  hath  the  same 
effect.  I he  juice  dropped  in  the  eyes,  cleanseth  them  from  films 
and  cloudiness  which  darken  the  sight,  but  it  is  best  to  allay  the 
sharpness  ot  the  juice  with  a little  breast  milk.  It  is  good  'in  all 
old  filthy,  corroding,  creeping  ulcers  wheresoever,  to  stay  their 
malignity  of  fretting  and  running,  and  to  cause  them  to  heal  more 
speedily.  T he  juice  often  applied  to  tetters,  ring-worms  or 
otner  such  like  spreading  cankers,  will  quickly  heal  them,  and 
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rubbed  often  upon  warts,  will  take  them  away.  The  herb  with 
the  roots  bruised  and  bathed  with  oil  of  camomile,  and  applied 
to  the  navel,  taketh  away  the  griping  pains  in  the  belly  and 
bowels,  and  all  the  pains  of  the  mother;  and  applied  to  women’s 
breasts,  stayeth  the  overmuch  flowing  of  the  courses.  The 
juice  or  decoction  of  the  herb  gargled  between  the  teeth  that  ach, 
easeth  the  pain,  and  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  laid  upon  any 
aching,  hollow  or  loose  tooth,  will  cause  it  to  fill  out.  The  * 
juice  mixed  with  some  powder  of  brimstone  is  not  only  good 
against  the  itch,  but  taketh  away  all  discolourings  of  the  skin 
whatsover  ; and  if  it  chance  that  in  a tender  body  it  caused)  any 
itchings  or  inflammations,  by  bathing  the  place  with  a little 
vinegar  it  is  helped. 

Another  ill-favoured  trick  have  physicians  got  to  use  to  the  eve, 
and  that  is  worse  than  the  needle ; which  is,  to  take  away  films 
by  corroding  or  gnawing  medicines.  This  1 absolutely  protest 
against  ; 

J . Because  the  tunicles  of  the  eyes  are  very  thin,  and  therefore 
soon  eaten  asunder. 

2.  The  callus  or  film  that  they  would  eat  away,  is  seldom  of 
an  equal  thickness  in  every  place,  and  then  the  tunicle  may  be 
eatcn  asunder  in  one  place,  before  the  film  be  consumed  in 
another,  and  so  be  a readier  way  to  extinguish  the  sio-ht  than  to 
restore  it. 

. Ic  is  called  chelidonium,  from  the  Greek  word  x&Wh  which 
signifies  a swallow,  because  they  say,  that  if  you  put  out  the 
eyes  of  young  swallows  when  they  are  in  the  nest,  the  old  ones 
" ill  recover  tfieir  eyes  again  with  this  herb.  This  I am  confi- 
dent, ror  I have  tried  it,  that  if  we  mar  the  very  apple  of  their 
eyes  with  a needle,  she  will  recover  them  again;  but  whether 
with  this  herb  or  not,  I know  not. 

.Also  I have  read  (and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  probable)  that 
the  herb,  being  gathercJ  as  I shewed  before,  and  the  elements 
drawn  apart  from  it  by  art  of  the  alchymist,  and  after  they  are 
drawn  apart  rectified,  the  earthy  quality,  still  in  rectifying  them, 
added  to  the  terra  demnata  (as  alchymists  call  it)  or  terra 
sacrahssima  (as  some  philosophers  call  it)  the  elements  so 
i verified  are  sufficient  tor  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  the  humours 
offending  being  known,  and  the  contrary  elements  given  : It  is 
an  experiment  worth  the  trying,  and  can  do  no  harm. 


The  LESSER.CELANDINE,  usually  known  by  the  names  of 
PILE  WORT,  AND  FOG  WORT. 


WONDER  what  ailed  the  ancients  to  give  this  the  name  of 
A celandine,  which  resembles  it  neither  in  nature  nor  form  ;r 
acquired  the  name  of  pilewort  from  its  virtues,  and  it  being* no 
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great  matter  where  I set  it  down,  so  I set  it  down  at  all,  I hu- 
moured Dr.  Tradition  so  much,  as  to  set  him  down  here. 

Descript-]  This  celandine  or  pilewort  { which  you  please) 
douth  spread  many  round  pale  green  leaves,  set  on  weak  and 
trailing  branches,  which  lie  upon  the  ground  and  are  fiat,  smooth, 
and  somewhat  shining,  and  in  some  places  (though  seldom) 
marked  with  black  spots,  each  standing  on  a long  foot-stalk, 
among  which  rise  small  yellow  flowers,  consisting  of  nine  cr 
ten  small  narrow  leaves,  upon  slender  foot-stalks,  very  like  unto 
crowsfoot,  whereunto  the  seed  also  is  not  unlike,  being  many 
small  kernels  like  a grain  of  corn,  sometimes  twice  as  long  as 
others,  of  a whitish  colour,  with  some  fibres  at  the  end 
of  them. 

Place.]  It  groweth  for  the  most  part  in  moist  corners  of 
fields  and  places  that  are  near  water  sides,  yet  will  abide  in  drier 
ground  if  they  be  but  a little  shady. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  betimes  about  March  or  April , is  quite 
gone  by  May;  so  it  cannot  be  found  till  it  spring  again. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mars,  and  behold  here  another  verification  of  the  learning  ot  the 
ancients,  viz.  that  the  virtue  of  an  herb  may  be  known  by  its 
signature,  as  plainly  appears  in  this  ; for  if  you  dig  up  the  root 
of  it,  you  shall  perceive  the  perfect  image  of  the  disease  which 
they  commonly  call  the  piles.  It  is  certain  by  good  experience, 
that  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  roots  doth  wonderfully  help 
piles  and  haemorrhoides,  also  kernels  by  the  ears  and  tnroat, 
called  the  king’s  evil,  or  any  other  hard  wens  or  tumours. 

Here  is  another  secret  for  my  countrymen  and  women,  a 
couple  of  them  together ; pilewort  made  into  an  oil,  ointment, 
or  plaister,  readily  cures  both  the  piles,  or  hasmorrhoides,  and 
the  king’s  evil : The  very  herb  borne  about  one’s  body  next  the 
skin  helps  i i such  diseases,  though  it  never  touch  the  place 
grieved  ; let  poor  people  make  much  of  it  for  those  uses  ; with 
this  I cured  my  own  daughter  of  the  king’s  evil,  broke  the 
sore,  drew  out  a quarter  of  a pint  of  corruption,  cured  without 
any  scar  at  all  in  one  week’s  time. 

THE  ORDINARY  SMALL  CENTAURY. 

Descript.]  HP  HIS  groweth  up  most  usually  but  with  one 
X round  and  somewhat  crusted  stalk,  about  a 
foot  high  or  better,  branching  forth  at  the  top  into  many  sprigs, 
and  somcals  o from  the  joints  of  the  stalks  below  ; the  flowers 
thus  stand  at  the  tops  as  it  were  in  one  umbel  or  tuft,  are  of  a 
pale  red,  tending  to  carnation  colour,  consisting  ot  five,  some- 
times six  small  leaves,  very  like  those  of  St.  John’s  woit,  open- 
ing themselves  in  the  day  time  and  closing  at  night,  after  which 
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come  seeds  in  little  short  husks,  inform  like  unto  wheat  corn. 
Tlie  leaves  are  small  and  somewhat  round  ; tlie  root  small  and 
hard,  perishing  every  year.  The  whole  plant  is  or' an  exceeding 
bitter  taste. 

There  is  another  sort  in  all  things  like  the  former,  save  only 
it  beareth  white  flowers. 

Place.]  They  grow  ordinarily  in  fields,  pastures  and  woods, 
but  that  with  the  white  flowers  not  so  frequently  as  the  other. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  July  or  thereabouts,  and  seed  within 
a month  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  under  the  dominion 
of  the  sun,  as  appears  in  that  their  flowers  open  and  shut  as  the 
sun  either  sheweth  or  hideth  its  face.  This  herb,  boiled  and 
drank,  purgeth  choleric  and  gross  humours,  and  helpeth  the 
sciatica  ; it  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver,  gall,  and  spleen, 
helpeth  the  jaundice,  and  easeth  the  pains  in  the  sides  and  hard- 
ness of  the  spleen,  used  outwardly,  and  is  given  with  very  good 
effect  in  agues.  It  helpeth  those  that  have  the  dropsy,  or  the 
green-sickness,  being  much  used  by  the  Italians  in  powder  for 
that  purpose.  It  killeth  the  worms  in  the  belly,  as  is  found  by 
experience.  The  decoction  thereof,  viz.  the  tops  of  the  stalks, 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is  good  against  the  cholic,  and  to 
bring  down  women’s  courses,  helpeth  to  avoid  the  dead  birth, 
and  easeth  pains  of  the  mother,  and  is  very  effectual  in  all  old 
pains  of  the  joints,  as  the  gout,  cramps,  or  convulsions.  A drain, 
of  the  powder  ti  ereot  taken  in  wine,  is  a wonderful  good  help 
against  the  biting  and  poison  of  an  adder.  The  juice  of  the  herb 
with  a little  honey  put  to  it,  is  good,  to  clear  the  eyes  from 
dimness,  mists  and  clouds  that  offend  or  hinder  sight.  It  is  sin- 
gularly good  both  for  green  and  fresh  wounds,  as  also  for  old 
ulcers  and  sores,  to  close  up  the  one,  and  cleanse  the  other,  and 
perfectly  to  cure  them  both,  although  they  are  hollow  or 
fistulous ; the  green  herb  especially  being  bruised  and  laid 
thereto.  The  decoction  thereof  dropped  into  the  ears,  cleanseth 
them  from  worms,  cleanseth  tlie  foul  ulcers  and  spreading  scabs 
of  the  head,  and  taketh  away  all  freckles,  spots,  and  marks 
in  the  skin,  being  washed  with  it  ; the  herb  is  so  safe  you 
cannot  fail  in  tlie  using  of  it,  only  giving  it  inwardly  for 
inward  diseases.  ’Tis  very  wholesome,  but  not  very  tootl-  * 
some. 

There  is,  besides  these,  another  small  centaury,  which 
beareth  a yellow  flower  ; in  all  other  respects  it  is  like  the  former, 
save  rhat  the  leaves  are  bigger,  and  of  a darker  green,  and  die 
stalk  passeth  through  the  midst  of  them,  as  it  doth  the  herb 
thorowan.  They  are  all  of  them,  as  1 told  you,  under  the 
government  of  the  Sun  ; yet  this,  if  you  observe  it,  you  shall  find 
an  excellent  truth ; in  diseases  of  the  blood,  use  the  red  cen- 
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taury  ; if  of  cholcr,  use  the  yellow  ; but  if  phlegm  or  water, 
you  will  find  the  white  best. 

THE  CHERRY-TREE. 

I SUPPOSE  there  are  few  but  know  this  tree,  for  its  fruit’s 
sake  ; and  therefore  I shall  spare  writing  a description 
thereof. 

Place.]  For  the  place  of  its  growth,  it  is  afforded  room  in 
every  orchard. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a tree  of  Venus.  Cherries, 
us  they  are  of  different  tastes,  so  they  are  of  different  qualities. 
The  sweet  passthrough  the  stomach  and  the  belly  more  speedily, 
but  are  of  little  nourishment ; the  tart  or  sour  are  more  pleasing 
to  an  hot  stomach,  procure  appetite  to  meat,  and  help  to  cut 
tough  phlegm,  and  gross  humours  ; but  when  these  are  dried, 
they  are  more  binding  to  the  belly  than  when  they  are  fresh, 
being  cooling  in  hot  diseases,  and  welcome  to  the  stomach,  and 
provoke  urine.  The  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  dissolved  in 
wine,  is  good  for  a cold,  cough,  and  hoarseness  of  the  throat ; 
mendeth  the  colour  in  the  face,  sharpeneth  the  eye-sight,  pro- 
voketh  appetite,  and  helpeth  to  break  and  expel  the  stone  ; the 
black  cherries  bruised  with  the  stones,  and  dissolved,  the  water 
thereof  is  much  used  to  break  the  stone,  and  to  expel  gravel 
and  wind. 


WINTER-CHERRIES. 

Descript.]  rT'\HE  winter  cherry  hath  a running  or  creeping 
X root  in  the  ground,  of  the  bigness  many  times 
of  one’s  little  finger,  shooting  forth  at  several  joints  in  several 
places,  whereby  it  quickly  spreads  over  a great  compass  of  ground. 
The  stalk  riseth  not  above  a yard  high,  whereon  are  set  many 
broad  and  long  green  leaves,  somewhat  like  nightshade,  but 
larger  ; at  the  joints  whereof  come  forth  whitish  flowers  made 
of  five  leaves  a-picce,  which  afterwards  turn  into  green  berries 
inclosed  with  thin  skins,  which  change  to  be  reddish  when  they 
grow  ripe,  the  berry  likewise  being  reddish,  and  as  large  as  a 
cherry  ; wherein  are  contained  many  flat  and  yellowish  seeds 
lying  within  the  pulp,  which  being  gathered  and  strung  up,  are 
kept  all  the  year  to  be  used  upon  occasion. 

Place.]  They  grow  not  naturally  in  this  land,  but  are 
cherished  in  gardens  for  their  virtues. 

Time.]  They  flower  not  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
July  ; and  the  fruit  is  ripe  about  August,  or  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  also  is  a plant  of  Venus. 
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l hey  are  of  great  use  in  physic  : The  leaves  being  cooling,  may 
be  used  in  inflammations,  but  not  opening  as  the  berries  and 
fruit  are  : which  by  drawing  down  the  urine,  provoke  it  to  be 
avoided  plentifully  when  it  is  stopped  or  grown  hot,  sharp,  and 
painful  in  the  passage ; it  is  good  also  to  expel  the  stone  and 
gravel  out  of  the  reins,  kidneys  and  bladder,  helping  to  dissolve 
the  stone,  and  voiding  it  by  grit  or  gravel  sent  forth  m the  urine; 
it  also,  helpeth  much  to  cleanse  inward  imposthumes  or  ulcers  in 
die  reins  or  bladder,  or  in  those  that  void  a bloody  or  foul  urine. 
1 lie  distilled  water  ot  the  lruit,  or  the  leaves  together  with  them, 
or  the  berries,  green  or  dry,  distilled  with  a little  milk  and 
diank  morning  and  evening  with  a little  sugar,  is  effectual  to 
all  the  purposes  before  specified,  and  especially  against  the  heat 
and  sharpness  of  the  urine.  I shall  only  mention  one  way, 
amongst  many  others,  which  might  he  used  for  ordering  the 
berries,  to  be  helpful  for  the  urine  and  the  stone  ; which  is 
this  . 1 ake  thiee  or  tour  good  handfuls  ot  the  berries,  either 
green  01  tiesh,  or  dried,  and  having  bruised  them,  put  them 
into  so  many  gallons  of  beer  or  ale  when  it  is  new  tunned  up  : 
i ins  dunk,  taken  daily,  hath  been  found  to  do  much  good  to 
many,  both  to  ease  the  pains,  and  expel  urine  and  the  stone, 
and  to  cause  the  stone  not  to  engender.  The  decoction  of  the 
berries  in  wine  and  water  is  the  most  usual  way  ; but  the 
powder  of  them  taken  in  drink  is  more  effectual. 


CHERVIL. 

IT  is  called  cerefolium,  mirrhis,  and  mirrlia,  chervel,  sweet 
chervil,  and  sweet  cicely. 

Descript .]  The  garden  chervil  doth  at  first  somewhat  re- 

semble parsley,  but  after  it  is  better  grown,  the  leaves  are  much 
cut  in  and  jagged,  resembling  hemlock,  being  a little  hairy  and  of 
a whitish  green  colour,  sometimes  turning  reddish  in  the  sum- 
mei , wntn  the  stalks  also  ; it  riseth  a little  above  half  a foot  high, 
bearing  white  flowers  in  spiked  tufts,  which  turn  into  long  and 
round  seeds  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  blackish  when  they  are  ripe  ; 
of  a swxet  taste,  but  no  smell,  though  the  herb  itself  smelleth 
reasonably  well.  The  root  is  small  and  long,  and  perisheth 
every  year,  and  must  be  sown  a-new  in  spring,  for  seed  after 
duly  or  autumn  fails. 

I he  wild  chervil  groweth  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  yellow- 
stalks  and  joints,  set  with  broader  and  more  hairy  leaves,  divided 
into  sundry  parts,  nicked  about  the  edges,  and  of  a dark  green 
' olour,  which  likewise  grow  reddish  with  the  stalks  ; at  the  tops 
\\  .lercot  stand  small  white  tufts  of  flowers,  afterwards  smaller 
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Place.)  The  first  is  sown  in  gardens  for  a sallct  herb  , rhe 
second  groweth  wild  in  many  of  the  meadows  of  this  land,  and 
by  the  hedge  sides,  and  on  heaths. 

Time  ] They  flower  and  seed  early,  and  thereupon  are  sown 
again  in  the  end  of  summer. 

Government  anil  Virtues.)  The  garden  chervil  being  eaten, 
doth  moderately  warm  the  stomach,  and  is  a certain  remedy 
(saitli  Tragus)  to  dissolve  congealed  or  clotted  blood  in  the  body, 
or  that  which  is  clotted  by  bruises,  falls,  The  juice  or 

distilled  water  thereof  bei  ig  drank,  and  the  bruised  leaves  aid 
to  the  place,  being  taken  either  in  meat  or  drink,  it  is  good  help 
to  provoke  urine,  or  expel  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  to  send 
down  women’s  courses,  and  to  help  the  pleurisy  and  pricking  of 
the  sides. 

The  wild  chervil  bruised  and  applied,  dissolveth  swelli:  gs  in 
any  part,  or  the  marks  of  congealed  blood  by  bruises  or  blows, 
in  a little  space. 

SWEET  CHERVIL,  OR  SWEET  CICELY. 

Descript.)  r I 'HIS  groweth  very  like  the  great  hemlock,  hav- 
X ing  large  spread  leaves  cut  into  divers  parts,  but 
of  a fresher  green  colour  than  the  hemlock,  tasting  as  sweet  as 
the  anniseed.  The  stalks  lise  up  a yard  high,  or  better,  being 
cressed  or  hollow,  having  leaves  at  the  joints,  but  lesser;  and 
at  the  tops  of  the  branched  stalks,  umbels  or  tufts  of  white 
flowers  ; after  which  comes  large  and  long  crested  black  shining 
seed,  pointed  at  both  ends,  tasting  quick,  yet  sweet  ami  plea- 
sant. The  root  is  great  and  white,  growing  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  spreading  sundry  long  branches  therein,  in  taste  and  smell 
stronger' than  the  leaves  or  seeds,  and  continuing  many 
years. 

Place.)  This  groweth  in  gardens. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  These  are  all  three  of  them  of 
the  nature  of  Jupiter,  and  under  his  dominion.  This  whole 
plant,  besides  its  pleasantness  in  sailers,  hath  its  physical  virtue. 
The  root  boiled,  and  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  (or  without  oil) 
do  much  please  and  warm  old  and  cold  stoma;  hs  oppressed  with 
wind  or  phlegm,  or  those  that  have  the  phthisic  or  consumption 
of  the  lungs.  The  same  drank  with  wine  is  a preservation  from 
the  plague.  It  provoketh  women’s  courses,  and  expelleth  the 
after-birth,  procureth  an  appetite  to  meat,  and  expelleth  wind. 
The  juice  is  good  to  heal  the  ulcers  of  the  head  and  face  ; the 
candied  roots  hereof  are  held  as  effectual  as  angelica,  to  presen  e 
from  infection  in  the  time  of  a plague,  and  to  warm  and  comfort 
a cold  weak  stomach.  It  is  harmless,  you  cannot  us?  if 
amiss, 
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CHESNUT  TREE. 

IT  were  as  needless  to  describe  a tree  so  commonly  known  as 
ro  teil  a man  he  had  gotten  a mouth  ; therefore  take  the  go- 
vernment and  virtues  of  them  thus  : 

The  tree  is  abundantly  under  the  dominion  of  Jupiter,  and 
therefore  the  fruit  must  needs  breed  good  blood,  and  yield  com- 
mendable nourishment  to  the  body  ; yet,  if  eaten  over-much, 
they  make  the  blood  thick,  procure  head-ach,  and  bind  the 
body  ; the  inner  skin,  that  eovereth  the  nut,  is  of  so  binding  a 
quality,  that  a scruple  of  it  being  taken  by  a man,  or  ten  grains 
by  a child,  soon  stops  any  flux  whatsoever  : The  whole  nut  being 
diied  and  beaten  into  powder,  and  a dram  taken  at  a time,  is  a 
good  remedy  to  stop  the  terms  in  women.  If  you  dry  chesnuts, 
(only  the  kernels  1 mean)  both  the  barks  being  taken  away,  beat  ^ 
them  into  powder,  and  moke  the  powder  up  into  an  electuary 
with  honey,  so  have  you  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  cough 
and  spitting  ot  blood. 

EARTH  CHESNUTS. 

rTTIEY  are  called  earth-nuts,  earth  chesnuts,  ground  nuts, 
A ciper-nuts,  and  in  Sussex  pig-nuts.  A description  of  them 
were  needless,  lor  every  child  knows  them. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  _ They  are  s mething  hot  and 
dry  m quality,  under  the  dominion  of  Venus,  t :ey  provoke  lust 
exceedingly,  and  stir  up  to  those  sports  she  is  mistiess  ot  , the 
seed  is  excellent  good  to  provoke  urine  ; and  so  also  is  the  root, 
but  it  dotir  not  perform  it  so  forcibly  as  the  seed  doth.  The  root 
being  dried  and  beaten  into  powder,  and  the  powder  being  made 
into  an  electuary  is  as  singular  a remedy  for  spitting  and  pissing 
of  blood,  as  the  former  chesnut  was  tor  coughs. 

CHICK  WEED. 

IT  is  so  generally  known  to  most  people,  that  I shall  not  trou- 
ble you  with  the  description  thereof,  nor  myself  with  setting 
forth  the  several  kinds,  since  but  only  two  or  three  are  consi- 
derable for  their  usefulness. 

Place.]  They  are  usually  found  in  moist  and  w'atery  places, 

by  wood  sides,  and  elsewhere.  . . • - 

' Time.]  They  flower  about  June,  and  their  seed  is  ripe 

in  July.  f 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a fine  soft  pleasing  herb 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moon.  It  is  found  to  be  effectual  as 
pnvslain  to  all  the  purposes  whcreuilto  it  serveth,  except  for  meat 
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only.  The  herb  bruised,  or  the  juice  applied  (with  cloths  or 
sponges  dipped  therein)  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  as  they 
,y»-  V , v<;.'t  lrcsh  applied,  doth  wonderfully  temperate  tire 
heat  ot  the  liver,  and  is  effectual  for  all  imposthumes  and  swel- 
lings whatsoever,  tor  all  redness  in  the  face,  wheals,  pushes, 
itch,  scabs  ; the  juice  cither  simply  used  or  boiled  with  hog'.- 
grease  and  applied,  helpeth  cramps  convulsions,  and  palsy.  I k 
juice,  or  distilled  water,  is  of  much  good  use  for  all  heats  and 
redness  m the  eyes,  to  drop  some  thereof  into  them  ; as  also 
into  the  ears  to  ease  pains  in  them  ; and  is  of  good  effect  to  ease 
pains  from  the  heat  and  sharpness  of  the  blood  in  the  piles,  and 
generally  all  pains  in  the  body,  that  arise  from  heat.  It  is  used 
also  in  hot  and  virulent  ulcers  and  sores  in  the  privy  parts  of  men 
or  women  or  on  the  legs,  or  elsewhere.  The  leaves  boiled 
with  marsn-mallows,  and  made  into  a poultice  with  fenugreek 
and  linseed,  applied  to  swellings  or  imposthumes,  ripen  and 
bieak  them,  or  assuage  the  swellings  and  ease  the  pains.  It 
helpeth  the  sinews  when  they  are  shrunk  by  cramps,  or  other- 
wise, and  to  extend  and  make  them  pliable  again  by  this  medi- 
cine. oil  a handful  of  chickweed,  and  a handful  of  red  rose 
ea\es  lie  , in  a quart  ot  muscadine,  until  a fourth  part  be  con- 
sumed ; then  put  to  them  a pint  of  oil  of  trotters  or  sheep’s 
eet ; let  them  boil  a good  while,  still  stirring  them  well ; which 
being  strained,  anoint  the  grieved  place  therewith,  warm  against 
the  fne  rubbing  it  well  with  one  hand  : and  bind  also  some  of 
the  herb  (it  you  will)  to  the  place,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  it 
Wl“  help  it  in  three  times  dressing. 

CHICK-PEASE,  OR  CICERS. 

Rescript.-]  rpHE  garden  sorts,  whether  red,  black,  or  white, 
•”  in£  birth  stalks  a yard  long,  whereon  do  grow- 
mi  Wi™'' i Jn  almost  round  leaves,  dented  about  the  edges,  set 
on  both  sices  of  a middle  rib:  At  the  joints  come  forth  one  or 

m wkvTrS’  Up°n  ?.harp  foot-stalks,  pease-fashion,  either  white 
Vs1’,.0,1.  puJPp;,h  ted,  lighter  or  deeper,  according  as  the 
Thm-r  Ha  ° °lWW1  that  are  contained  in  small,  thick,  and 

. ?0(  S’  " 1(Trcin  ],e  one  or  two  pease,  more  usually  pointed 

ac  the  lower  end  and  almost  round  at  the  head,  yet  a little  cor- 
nered  01  sharp  ; the  root  is  small,  and  perisheth  yearly. 

Dease^Vicin^  • ime')  * ^ey  are  sown  in  gardens  or  fields,  as 

time  with  i-h  S°Wn  ater  than  peasc’  aild  £atllcred  at  the  same 
time  with  them,  or  presently  after. 

Virtue^  They  are  both  under  the  do- 
more  • rli  * r CnUS*  i ^ are  k‘ss  windy  t^ian  beans,  but  nourish 
thev  h,v-L'  V°V°^e  T'e>  and  are  thought  to  increase  sperm  , 
y u a c causing  faculty,  whereby  they  break  the  stone  in 
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the  kidneys.  I o drink  the  cream  of  them,  being  boiled  in 
water,  is  the  best  way.  It  moves  the  belly  downwards,  pro-* 
\ okes  women  s courses  and  urine,  increases  both  milk  and  seed. 
One  ounce  of  cicers,  two  ounces  of  trench  barley,  and  a small 
handful  ct  marsh- mallow  roots,  clean  washed  and  cut,  being 
boiled  in, the  broth  of  a chicken,  and  four  ounces  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  fasting  two  hours  after,  is  a good  medicine  for 
pain  in  rhe  sides.  1 he  white  cicers  are  used  more  for  meat  than 
medicine,  yet  have  the  same  effect,  and  are  thought  more  power- 
ful to  inciease  milk  and  seed.  1 he  wild  cicers  are  so  much  more 
pow  ertul  man  the  garden  kinds,  by  how  much  they  exceed  them 
.n  heat  and  dryness  ; whereby  they  do  more  open  obstructions, 
iireak  the  stone,  and  have  all  the  properties  of  cutting,  opening, 
digesting,  and  dissolving;  and  this  more  speedily  and  certainly 
than  the  former. 


CINQUEFOIL,  OR,  FIVE-LEAVED  GRASS,  called  m 
some  Counties , FIVE-FINGERED  GRASS. 

JX  .'Ci  ipt.]  TT  spreads  and  creeps  far  upon  the  ground,  with 

A long  slender  stimgs  like  strawberries,  which  take 

root  again,  and  shoot  forth  many  leaves,  made  of  five  parts, 
and  sometimes  of  seven,  dented  about  the  edges,  and  somewhat 
hard.  The  stalks  are  slender,  leaning  downwards,  and  bear 
many  small  yellow  flowers  thereon,  with  some  yellow  threads 
m,  the  middle,  standing  about  a smooth  green  head,  which, 
when  it  is  npe,  is  a little  rough,  and  containeth  small  brownish 
seed.  ^ l he  root  is  of  a blackish  brown  colour,  as  big  as  one’s 
little  finger,  but  growing  long,  with  some  threads  thereat;  and 
by  the  small  strings  it  quickly  spreadeth  over  the  ground. 

Place.]  It  groweth  by  wood  sides,  hedge-sides,  the  path- 
way m fields,  and  in  the  borders  and  corners  of  them  almost' 
tarough  all  this  land. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  summer,  some  sooner,  some  later 

Government  and  Ci elites.]  This  is  an  herb  of  Jupiter,  and 
therefore  strengthens  the  part  of  the  body  it  rules  ; let  Jupiter 
be  angular  and  strong  when  it  is  gathered',  and  if  you  give  but 
a scruple  (which  is  but  twenty  grains,)  of  it  at  a time,  either 
m white  wine,  or  m white  wine  vinegar,  you  shall  very  seldom 
miss  the  cure  of  an  ague,  be  it  what  ague'  soever,  in  three  fits, 
as  I have  often  proved  to  the  admiration  both  of  myself  and 
others ; let  no  man  despise  it  because  it  is  plain  and  easy,  the 
ways  of  God  are  all  such.  It  is  an  especial  herb  used  in  all  in- 
flammations and  fevers,  whether  infections  or  pestilential  • or 
among  other  herbs  to  cool  and  temper  the  blood  and  humours  in 
die  body.  /Vs  also  tor  all  lotions,  gargles,  infections,  and  the 
u^e,  tor  sore  mouths,  ulcers,  cancers,  fistulas,  and  other  cor- 
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rupt,  foul,  or  running  sores.  The  juice  hereof  drank,  about 
four  ounces  at  a time,  for  certain  days  together,  cureth  the  quin- 
sey  and  yellow  jaundice  ; and  taken  for  thirty  days  together, 
cureth  the  falling  sickness.  The  roots  boiled  in  milk,  and  drank 
is  a most  effectual  remedy  for  all  fluxes  in  a man  or  woman, 
whether  the  white  or  red,  as  also  the  bloody  flux.  The  roots 
boiled  in  vinegar,  and  the  decoction  thereof  held  in  the  mouth, 
easeth  the  pains  of  the  tooth-ach.  The  juice  or  decoction  taken 
with  a little  honey,  helpeth  the  hoarseness  of  the  throat,  and  is 
very  good  for  the  cough  of  the  lungs.  The  distilled  water  of 
both  roots  and  leaves  is  also  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  ; 
and  if  the  hands  be  often  washed  therein,  and  suffered  at  every 
time  to  dry  in  of  itself  without  wiping,  it  will  in  a short  time 
help  the  palsy,  or  shaking  in  them.  The  root  boiled  in  vinegar, 
helpeth  all  knots,  kernels,  hard  swellings,  and  lumps  growing 
in  any  part  of  the  flesh,  being  thereto  applied ; as  also  inflam- 
mations, and  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  all  iinposthumes,  and  painful 
soreS  with  heat  and  putrefaction,  the  shingles  also,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  running  and  foul  scabs,  sores,  and  itch.  7 he  same  also 
boiled  in  wine,  and  applied  to  any  joint  full  of  pain,  ache,  or 
the  gout  in  the  hands  or  feet,  or  the  hip  gout,  called  the  sciatica, 
and  the  decoction  thereof  drank  the  while,  doth  cure  them,  and 
easeth  much  pain  in  the  bowels.  The  roots  are  likewise  effectual 
to  help  ruptures  or  bursting,  being  used  with  other  things  avail- 
able to  that  purpose,  taken  either  inwardly j»x  outwardly,  or 
both;  as  also  bruises  or  hurts  by  blows,  falls,  or  the  like,  and 
to  stay  the  bleeding  of  wounds  in  any  parts  inward  or  outward. 

Some  hold  that  one  leaf  cures  a quotidian,  three  a tertian,  and 
four  a quartan  ague,  and  a hundred  to  one  it  it  be  not  Dioscorides  ; 
for  he  is  full  of  whimsies.  The  truth  ;s,  I never  stood  so  much 
upon  the  number  of  the  leaves,  nor  whether  I give  it  in  powder 
or  decoction  : If  Jupiter  were  strong,  and  the  Moon  applying  to 
him,  or  his  good  aspect  at  the  gulheiing,  1 never  knew  it  miss 
the  desired  effects. 

CIVES. 

CALLED  also  rush  leeks,  chives,  civet,  and  sweth. 

Temperature  and  Tirtues .]  1 confess  1 had  not  added 

these,  had  it  not  been  for  a country  gentleman,  who,  by  a letter, 
certified  me,  that  amongst  other  herbs,  I had  left  these  out  ; 
they  are  indeed  a kind  of  leeks,  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree 
as  they  are,  and  so  under  the  dominion  of  Mars  ; if  they  be 
eaten  raw,  (I  do  not  mean  raw',  opposite  to  roasted  or  boiled, 
but  raw,  opposite  to  chymical  preparation)  they  send  up  very 
hurtful  vapours  to  the  brain,  causing  troublesome  sleep,  and 
spoiling  the  eye-sight,  yet  of  them  prepared  by  he  art  of  the 
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alchymist,  may  be  made  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  stoppage  of 
urine. 


CLARY,  or  more  properly  CLEAR-EYE. 

Descript.']  f~\VR  ordinary  garden  clary  hath  four  square  stalks, 
Yy  with  broad,  rough,  wrinkled,  whitish,  or  hoary 
green  leaves,  somewhat  evenly  cut  in  on  the  edges,  and  of  a 
strong  sweet  scent,  growing  some  near  the  ground,  and  some  by 
couples  upon  stalks.  The  flowers  grow  at  certain  distances, 
with  two  small  leaves  at  the  joints  under  them,  somewhat  like 
unto  the  flowers  of  sage,  but  smaller,  and  of  a whitish  blue 
colour.  The  seed  is  brownish,  and  somewhat  flat,  or  not  so 
round  as  the  wild.  The  roots  are  blackish,  and  spread  not  far, 
and  perish  after  die  seed  time.  It  is  usually  sown,  for  it  seldom 
rises  of  its  own  sowing 

Place.]  This  growedi  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  some  a little  later 
than  odiers,  and  their  seed  is  ripe  in  August,  or  thereabouts. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moon.  The  seed  put  into  the  eyes  clears  them  from  motes,  and 
such  like  things  gotten  within  the  lids  to  offend  them,  as  also 
clears  them  from  white  and  red  spots  on  them.  The  mucilage 
of  the  seed  made  with  water,  and  applied  to  tumours,  or  swel- 
lings, disperseth  and  taketh  them  away  ; as  also  draweth  forth 
splinters,  thorns,  and  other  things  gotten  into  the  flesh.  The 
leaves  used  with  vinegar,  either  by  itself,  or  with  a little  honey, 
doth  help  boils,  felons,  and  the  hot  inflammations  that  are  ga- 
thered by  their  pains,  if  applied  before  it  be  grown  too  great. 
The  powder  of  the  dried  root  put  into  the  nose,  provoketh  sneez- 
ing, and  thereby  purgeth  the  head  and  brain  of  much  rheum  and 
corruption,  ri lie  seed  or  leaves  taken  in  wine,  provoketh  to 
venery.  It  is  of  much  use  both  for  men  and  women  that  have 
weak  backs,  and  helpeth  to  strengthen  the  reins  : used  either  by 
itself,  or  with  other  herbs  conducing  to  the  same  effect,  and  in 
tansies  often.  The  fresh  leaves  dipped  in  a batter  of  flower, 
eggs,  and  a little  milk,  and  fried  in  butter,  and  served  to  the  table, 
is  not  unpleasant  to  any,  but  exceeding  profitable  for  those  that 
are  troubled  with  weak  backs,  and  the  effects  thereof.  The  juice 
of  the  herb  put  into  ale  or  beer,  and  drank,  briugeth  down  wo- 
men’s courses,  and  expelleth  the  after-birth. 

It  is  an  usual  course  with  many  men,  when  they  have  gotten 
the  running  of  the  reins,  or  women  the  whites,  they  run  to  the 
bush  of  clary  ; maid,  bring  hither  the  frying-pan,  fetch  me  some 
butter  quickly,  then  for  eating  fried  clary,  just  as  hogs  eat 
acorns  ; and  this  they  think  will  cure  their  disease  (forsooth) 
whereas  when  they  have  devoured  a?  much,  clary  as  will  grow 
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upon  an  acre  of  ground,  their  hacks  are  as  much  the  better, 
as  though  they  had  pissed  in  their  shoes  ; nay,  perhaps  much 
worse. 

Wc  will  grant  that  clary  strengthens  the  back ; but  this  we 
deny,  that  the  cause  of  the  running  of  the  reins  in  men,  or  the 
whites  in  women,  lies  in  the  back,  (though  the  back  may  some- 
times be  weakened  by  them)  and  therefore  the  medicine  is 
as  proper , as  for  me  when  my  roe  is  sore,  to  lay  a plaister  on 
my  nose. 


WILD  CLARY. 

WILD  clary,  is  most  blasphemously  called  Christ’s  eye,  be- 
V V cause  it  cures  diseases  of  the  eyes.  I could  wish  from  mv 
soul,  blasphemy,  ignorance,  and  tyranny,  were  ceased  amoiw 
physicians,  that  they  may  be  happy,  and  I joyful. 

Descript i\  It  is  like  the  other  clary,  but’  lesser,  with  many 
stalks  about  a foot  and  a halt  high,  j he  stalks  arc  square,  and 
somewhat  hairy;  the  flowers  ot  a blush  colour : He  that  knows 
the  common  clary  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this. 

Place i]  It  grows  commonly  in  this  nation  in  barren  places  : 
you  may  find  it  plentifully,  if  you  look  in  the  fields  near  Grey’s 
Inn,  and  the  fields  near  Chelsea. 

Time.}  They  flower  from  the  beginning  of  June,  till  the 
latter  end  of  August. 

. , O 

liovernmcnt  and  Virtues. ] It  is  something  hotter  and  drier 
than  the  garden  clarv  is,  yet  nevertheless  under  the  dominion  of 

the  Moon,  as  well  as  that ; the  seeds  of  it  being  beaten  to  powder, 
and  drank  with  wine,  is  an  admirable  help  to  provoke  lust.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  being  drank,  warms  the  stomach,  and  it 
is  a wonder  if  it  should  not,  the  stomach  being  under  Cancer, 
the  house  of  the  Moon.  Also  it  helps  digestion,  scatters  con- 
gealed blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  distilled  water  hereof 
cleanseth  the  eyes  of  redness,  waterishness,  and  heat:  It  is  a 
gallant  remedy  for  dimness  of  sight,  to  take  one  of  the  seeds  of 
it,  and  put  into  the  eyes,  and  there  let  it  remain  till  it  drops  out 
of  itself,  (the  pain  will  be  nothing  to  speak  on),  it  will  cleanse  the 
eves  of  all  filthy  and  putrified  matter  ; and  in  often  repeating  it, 
will  take  off  a film  which  covereth  the  sight ; a handsomer,  safer, 
and  easier  remedy  by  a great  deal,  than  ta  tear  it  off  with  a 
needle. 

CLEAVERS. 

IT  is  also  called  aperine,  goose-share,  goose-grass,  and  clea- 
vers. 

Descript f\  The  common  cleavers  have  divers  very  rough. 
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square  stalks,  not  so  big  as  the  top  of  a pint,  hut  rising  up  to  be 
two  or  three  yards  high  sometimes,  if  it  meet  with  any  tali  bushes 
tar  trees  whereon  it  may  climb,  yet  without  any  claspers,  or  else 
much  lower,  and  lying  on  the  ground  full  of  joints,  and  at  every 
one  of  them  shootetn  forth  a branch,  besides  the  leaves  thereat, 
which  are  usually  six,  set  in  a round  compass  like  a star,  or  a 
rowel  of  a spur:  From  between  the  leaves  or  the  joints  towards 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  come  forth  verv  small  white  flowers,  at 
every  end,  upon  small  thready  foot-stalks,  which  after  they  have 
fallen,  there  do  shew  two  small  round  find  rough  seeds  joined  to- 
gether like  two  testicles,  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  grow  hard 
and  whitish,  having  a little  hole  on  the  side,  something  like  unto 
a navel.  Both  stalks,  leaves,  and  seeds  are  so  rough,  that  they 
will  cleave  to  any  thing  that  will  touch  them.  The  root  is  small 
and  thready,  spreading  much  to  the  giound,  but  dieth  every  year. 

Place .]  It  groweth  by  the  hedge  and  ditch  side  in  many  places 
of  this  land,  and  is  so  troublesome  an  inhabitant  in  gardens,  that 
it  rampeth  upon,  and  is  ready  to  choak  whatever  grows  near  it. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  or  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  and 
falleth  again  in  the  end  of  J uly  or  August,  from  whence  it  springeth 
up  a^ain,  and  not  from  the  old  roots. 

I D ' t m m _ _ 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moon.  The  juice  of  the  herb  and  the  seed  together  taken  in  wine, 
helpeth  those  bitten  with  an  adder,  by  preserving  the  heart  from 
the  venom.  It  is  familiarly  taken  in  broth,  to  keep  them  lean  and 
lank  that  are  apt  to  grow  fat.  The  distilled  water  drank  twice 
a day,  helpeth  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  decoction  of  the 
herb,  in  exj  erience,  is  found  to  do  the  same,  and  stayeth  lasks  and 
bloody-fiuxes.  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  or  they  a little  bruised, 
and  applied  to  any  bleeding  wounds,  stayeth  the  bleeding.  The 
juice  also  is  very  good  to  close  up  the  lips  of  green  wounds,  and  the 
powder  of  the  dried  herb  strewed  thereupon  doth  the  same,  and  like- 
Avise  helpeth  old  ulcers.  Being  boiled  in  hog’s  grease,  it  helpeth  all 
#orts  of  hard  swellings  or  kernels  in  the  throat,  being  anointed 
therewith.  The  juice  dropped  into  the  ears,  takech  away  the 
pain  of  them. 

It  is  a good  remedy  in  the  spring,  eaten  (being  first  chopped 
small,  and  boiled  well)  in  water-gruel,  to  cleanse  the  blood,  and 
strengthen  the  liver,  thereby  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  and  fit- 
ting it  for  that  change  of  season  that  is  coming. 

CLOWN’S  WOODWORT. 

Rescript.]  TT  groweth  up  sometimes  totwo-or  three  feet  high, 
A but  usually  about  two  feet,  with  square,  green 
rough  stalks,  but  slender,  joined  somewhat  far  asunder,  and  two 
very  long,  somewhat  narrow,  dark  green  leaves,  bluntly  dented 
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about  the  edges  thereof,  ending  in  a long  point.  The  flowers 
stand  towards  the  tops,  compassing  the  stalks  at  the  joints  with 
the  leaves,  and  end  likewise  in  a spiked  top,  having  long  and 
much  gaping  hoods  of  a purplish  red  colour,  with  whitish  spots 
in  them,  standing  in  somewhat  round  husks,  wherein  afterwards 
stand  blackish  round  seeds.  The  root  is  composed  of  nv.mv 
long  strings,  with  some  tuberous  long  knobs  growing  among 
them,  of  a pale  yellowish  or  whitish  colour,  vet  sometimes  of 
the  year  these  knobby  roots  in  many  places  are  not  seen  in  this 
plant : The  plant  smclleth  somewhat  strong. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  sundry  counties  of  this  land,  both 
north  and  west,  and  frec|uently  by  path-sides  in  the  fields  near 
about  London,  and  within  three  or  four  miles  distant  about  it, 
yet  it  usually  grows  in  or  near  ditches. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  or  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
soon  after. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
planet  Saturn.  It  is  singularly  effectual  in  all  fresh  and  green 
wounds,  and  therefore  beareth  not  this  name  for  nought.  ' And 
it  is  very  available  in  staunching  of  blood,  and  to  dry'  up  the 
fluxes  of  humours  in  old  fretting  ulcers,  cankers,  &rc.  that 
hinder  the  healing  of  them. 

A syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  it,  is  inferior  to  none  for  inward 
wounds,  ruptures  of  veins,  bloodv  flux,  vessels  broken,  spit- 
ting,  pissing,  or  vomiting  blood  : Ruptures  are  excellently  and 
speedily,  even  to  admiration,  cured  by  taking  now  and  then  a 
little  of  the  syrup,  and  applying  an  ointment  or  plaister  of  this 
herb  to  the  place.  Also,  if  any  vein  be  swelled  or  muscle, 
apply  a plaister  of  this  herb  to  it,  and  if  you  add  a little  comffev 
to  it,  it  will  not  do  amiss.  I assure  thee  the  herb  deserves  com- 
mendations, though  it  has  gotten  such  a clownish  name  ; and 
whosoever  reads  this,  (if  he  try  it  as  I have  done)  will  com- 
mend it ; only  take  notice  that  it  is  of  a dry  earthy  quality 

COCK’S  HEAD, IlLD  FETCHING, OR AIEDICK FETCH. 

Descript.  ] r g H I IS  hath  divers  weak  but  rough  stalks,  half  a 
X yuird  long,  leaning  downwards,  but  set  with 
winged  leaves,  longer  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  lintels, 
and  whitish  underneath  ; from  the  tops  of  these  stalks  arise  up 
other  slender  stalks,  naked  without  leaves  unto  the  tops,  where 
there  grow  many  small  flowers  in  manner  of  a spike,  of  a pale 
reddish  colour,  with  some  blueness  among  them  ; after  which 
rise  up  in  their  places,  round,  rough,  and  somewhat  flat  heads. 
The  root  is  tough,  and  somewhat  woody,  vet  liveth  and 
shooteth  a-new  every  year. 
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Place.]  It  growetlj  under  hedges,  and  sometimes  in  the 
open  fields,  in  divers  places  of  this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  all  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  the  seed  ripeneth  in  the  mean  while. 

Government  and  Tirtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus.  It  hath  power  to  rarefy  and  digest ; and  therefore  the 
green  leaves  bruised  and  laid  as  a plaister,  disperse  knots,  nodes, 
or  kernels  in  the  flesh ; and  if  when  dry  it  he  taken  in  wine,  it 
helpeth  the  strangury  ; and  being  anointed  with  oil,  it  provoketh 
sweat.  It  is  a singular  food  for  cattle,  to  cause  them  to  give  store 
of  milk;  and  why  then  may  it  not  do  the  like,  being  boiled  in 
ordinary  drink,  for  nurses  ? 

COLUMBINES. 

THESE  are  so  well  known,  growing  almost  in  every  garden, 
that  I think  I may  save  the  expence  of  time  in  writing  a 
description  of  them. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  May,  and  abide  not  for  the 
most  part  when  June  is  past,  perfecting  their  seed  in  the 
mean  time. 

Government  and  Tirtues.]  It  is  also  an  herb  of  Venus.  The 
leaves  of  columbines  are  commonly  used  in  lotions  with  good  suc- 
cess for  sore  mouths  and  throats.  1 argus  saith,  that  a dram  ot  the 
seed  taken  in  wine,  with  a little  saffron,  openeth  obstructions  of 
the  liver,  and  is  good  for  the  yellow  jaundice,  it  the  party  after 
the  taking  thereof  be  laid  to  sweat  well  in  bed.  Tne  seed 
also  taken  in  wine,  causeth  a speedy  delivery  of  women  in 
childbirth;  if  one  draught  suffice  not,  let  her  drink  the  se- 
cond, and  it  is  effectual:  The  Spaniards  used  to  eat  a piece 
of  the  root  thereof  in  a morning  fasting,  many  days  toge- 
ther, to  help  them  when  troubled  with  the  stone  in  the  reins  or 
kidneys. 

J 


COLTSFOOT. 

CALLED  also  coughwort,  foal’s-foot,  horse-hoof,  and 
bull’s-foot. 

Descript.]  This  shooteth  up  a tender  stalk,  with  small  yel- 
lowish flowers  somewhat  earlier,  which  tall  away  quickly,  and 
after  they  are  past,  come  up  somewhat  round  leaves,  sometimes 
dented  about  the  edges,  much  lesser,  thicker,  and  greener  than 
those  of  butter-bur,  with  a little  down  or  tri/.e  over  the  green  leat 
on  the  upper  side,  which  may  be  rubbed  away,  and  whitish  or 
mealiy  underneath.  The  root  is  small  and  wane,  spreading 
much  under  ground,  so  that  where  it  taketh  it  will  hardly  be 
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driven  away  again,  if  any  little  piece  be  abiding  therein  ; ani 
from  thence  spring  fresh  leaves. 

Place.]  It  groweth  as  well  in  wet  grounds  as  in  drier 
place  . 

Time.]  1 1 flowereth  in  the  end  of  February,  the  leaves  begin 
to  appear  in  March. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  plant  is  under  Venus,  the 
fresh  leaves  or  juice,  or  a syrup  thereof  is  good  for  a hot,  dry 
cough,  or  wheezing,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  dry  leaves 
are  best  for  those  that  have  thin  rheums  and  distillations  upon 
their  lungs,  causing  a cough,  for  w hich  also  the  dried  leaves  taken 
as  tobacco,  or  the  root  is  very  good.  The  distilled  water  hereof 
simply,  or  with  elder  flowers  and  night-shade,  is  a singularly 
good  remedy  against  all  hot  agues,  to  drink  two  ounces  at  a 
time,  and  apply  cloths  wet  therein  to  the  head  and  stomach, 
which  also  does  much  good,  being  applied  to  any  hot  swellings 
and  inflammations : It  helpeth  St.  Anthony’s  firej  and  burnings, 
and  is  singularly  good  to  take  away  wheals  and  small  pushes  that 
arise  through  heat ; as  also  the  burning  heat  of  the  piles,  or 
privy  parts,  cloths  wet  therein  being  thereunto  applied. 

COMFREY. 

Descript.]  r I "'HE  common  great  comfrey  hath  divers  very  large 
-L  hairy  green  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  so  hairy 
or  prickly,  that  if  they  touch  any  tender  parts  ot  the  hands,  face, 
or  body,  it  will  cause  it  to  itch  ; the  stalk  tnat  riseth  from  among 
them,  being  two  or  three  feet  high,  hollowed  and  cornered,  is 
very  hairy  also,  having  many  such  like  leaves  as  grow  below, 
but  lesser  and  lesser  up  to  the  top:  At  the  joints  ot  the  stalks  it 
is  divided  into  many  branches,  with  some  leaves  thereon,  and  at 
the  ends  stand  many  flowers  in  order  one  above  another,  which 
are  somewhat  long  and  hollow  like  the  finger  of  a glove,  of  a 
pale  whitish  colour,  after  which  come  small  black  seeds.  The 
roots  are  great  and  long,  spreading  great  thick  branches  under 
ground,  black  on  the  outside,  anu  whitish  within,  short  and 
easy  to  break,  and  full  ol  glutinous  or  clammy  juice,  of  little 
or  no  taste  at  all. 

I here  is  another  sort  in  all  things  like  this,  only  somewhat 
less,  and  beareth  flowers  of  a pale  purple  colour. 

Place.]  rl  hey  grow  by  ditches  and  water-sides,  and  in  di- 
vers fields  that  are  moist,  for  therein  they  chiefly  delight  to 
grow.  The  first  generally  through  all  the  land,  and  the  other 
but  in  some  places.  By  tne  leave  of  my  authors,  I know  the 
first  grows  in  dry  places. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  J une  or  July,  and  give  their  seed  in 

August. 
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Government  and  Virtues .]  This  is  an  herb  of  Saturn,  aiui 
I suppose  under  the  sign  Capricorn,  cold,  dry,  and  earthy  in 
quality.  What  was  spoken  of  clown’s  woundwort  may  be 
said  of  this.  The  great  comfrey  helpeth  those  that  spit  blood, 
or  make  a bloody  urine.  The  root  boiled  in  water  or  wine,  and 
the  decoction  drank,  helps  all  inward  hurts,  bruises,  wounds, 
and  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  andcauseth  the  phlegm  that  oppresseth 
them  to  be  easily  spit  forth  : It  helpeth  the  deduction  of  rheum 
from  the  head  upon  the  lungs,  the  fluxes  of  blood  or  humours 
by  the  belly,  women’s  immoderate  courses,  as  well  the  reds  as 
the  whites,  and  the  running  of  the  reins,  happening  by  what 
cause  soever.  A syrup  made  thereof  is  very  effectual  for  all 
those  inward  griefs  and  hurts,  and  the  distilled  water  for  the 
same  purposes  also,  and  for  outward  wounds  and  sores  in  the 
fleshy  or  sinewy  part  of  the  body  whatsoever,  as  also  to  take 
away  the  fits  of  agues,  and  to  allay  the  sharpness  of  humours. 
A decoction  of  the  leaves  hereof  is  available  to  all  the  purposes, 
though  not  so  effectual  as  the  roots.  The  roots  being  outwardly 
applied,  help  fresh  wounds  or  cuts  immediately,  being  bruised 
and  laid  thereto  ; and  is  special  good  for  ruptures  and  broken 
bones  ; \ ea,  it  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  to  consolidate  and  knit 
together,  that  if  they  be  boiled  with  dissevered  pieces  of  flesh 
in  a pot,  it  will  join  them  together  again.  It  is  good  to  he  ap- 
plied to  women’s  breasts  that  grow  sore  by  the  abundance  of 
milk  coming  into  them  ; also,  to  repress  the  overmuch  bleeding 
of  the  haemorrhoids,  to  cool  the  inflammation  of  the  parts 
thereabouts,  and  to  give  ease  of  pains.  The  roots  of  comfrey 
taken  fresh,  beaten  small,  and  spread  upon  leather,  and  laid 
upon  any  place  troubled  with  the  gout,  doth  presently  give  ease 
ot  the  pains  ; and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  giveth  ease  to 
pained  joints,  and  profiteth  very  much  for  running  and  moist 
ulcers,  gangrenes,  mortifications,  and  the  like,  for  which  it 
hath  by  often  experience  been  found  helpful. 

CORALWORT. 

IT  is  also  called  by  some  tootlnvort,  tooth  violet,  dog-teeth 
violet,  and  dentaria. 

Descript .]  Of  the  many  sorts  of  this  herb  two  of  them 
may  be  iound  growing  in  this  nation ; the  first  of  which 
shooteth  forth  one  or  two  winged  leaves,  upon  iong  brownish 
foot-stalks,  which  are  doubled  down  at  their  first  coming  out  of 
the  ground ; when  they  are  fully  opened  they  consist  of  seven 
leaves,  most  commonly  of  a sad  green  colour,  dented  about  the 
edges,  set  on  both  sides  the  middle  rib  one  against  another,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  ash-tree;  the  stalk  beareth  no  leaves  on’ the 
lower  half  of  ir ; the  upper  half  beareth  sometimes  three  or  four, 
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each  consisting  of  five  leaves,  sometimes  of  three  ; on  tlic  top 
stand  four  or  five  flowers  upon  short  footstalks,  with  long  husks  ; 
the  flowers  arc  very  like  the  flowers  of  stockgillifiowers,  of  a 
pale  purplish  colour,  consisting  of  four  leaves  a-piece,  after 
which  come  small  pods,  which  contain  the  seed  ; the  root  is  very 
smooth,  white  and  shining  ; it  doth  not  grow  downwards,  but 
creeping  along  under  the  upper  crust  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
sisteth  of  divers  small  round  knobs  set  together  ; towards  the  top 
of  the  stalk  there  grows  some  single  leaves,  by  each  of  which 
cometh  a small  cloven  bulb,  which,  when  it  is  ripe,  if  it  be  set 
»n  the  ground,  it  will  grow  to  be  a root. 

As  for  the  other  coralwort,  which  groweth  in  this  nation,  it 
is  more  scarce  than  this,  being  a very  small  plant,  much  like 
crowfoot,  therefore  some  think  it  to  be  one  of  the  sorts  of  crow- 
foot ; I know  not  where  to  direct  you  to  it,  therefore  I shall 
forbear  the  description. 

Place.  ] The  first  groweth  in  Mayfield  in  Sussex,  in  a wood 
called  Highread,  and  in  another  wood  there  also,  called  Fox- 
holes. 

Time.']  They  flower  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  before  the  middle  of  July  they  are  gone, 
and  not  to  be  found. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moon.  It  cleanseth  the  bladder,  and  provoketh  urine,  expels 
gravel,  and  the  stone  ; it  easCth  pains  in  the  sides  and  bowels, 
is  excellent  good  for  inward  wounds,  especially  such  as  are  made 
in  the  breast  or  lungs,  by  taking  a dram  of  the  powder  of  the 
root  every  morning  in  wine ; the  same  is  excellent  good  for 
ruptures,  as  also  to  stop  fluxes  ; an  ointment  made  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent good  for  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  it  soon  dries  up  the 
watery  humours  which  hinder  the  cure. 

COSTMARY,  OR  ALCOST,  OR  BALSAM  HERB. 

''T^MIS  is  so  frequently  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  in  almost 
JL  every  garden,  that  I suppose  it  needless  to  write  a de- 
scription thereof. 

Time.]  Jtflowereth  in  June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues. ] It  is  under  the  dominion  of  Ju- 
piter. The  ordinary  costmary,  as  well  as  maudlin,  provoketh 
mine  abundantly,  and  moisteneth  the  hardness  of  the  mother  ; 
it  gently  purgeth  choler  and  phlegm,  extenuating  that  which  is 
gross,  and  cutting  that  which  is  tough  and  glutinous,  cleanseth 
that  which  is  foul,  and  hindereth  putrefaction  and  corruption  ; 
it  dissolveth  without  attraction,  openeth  obstructions,  and 
lielpeth  their  evil  effects,  and  it  is  a wonderful  help  to  all  sorts 
of  dry  agues.  It  is  astringent  to  the  stomach,  and  strengthened! 
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the  liver,  and  all  the  other  inward  parts ; and  taken  in  whev 
worketh  more  effectually.  Taken  fasting  in  the  morning,  it  is 
very  profitable  for  pains  in  the  head  that  are  continual,  and  to 
stay,  'dry  up,  and  consume  all  thin  rheums  or  distillations  from 
the  head  into  the  stomach,  and  helpeth  much  to  digest  raw- 
humours  that  are  gathered  therein.  It  is  very  profitable  for  those 
that  are  fallen  into  a continual  evil  disposition  of  the  whole  body, 
called  cachexia,  but  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
It  is  an  especial  friend  and  help  to  evil,  weak  and  cold  livers. 
The  seed  is  familiarly  given  to  children  for  the  worms,  and  so  is 
the  infusion  of  the  flowers  in  white  wine  given  them  to  the  tjuan- 
tity  of  two  ounces  at  a time  ; it  maketh  an  excellent  salve  to 
cleanse  and  heal  old  ulcers,  being  boiled  with  oil  of  olive,  and 
adder’s  tongue  with  it,  and  after  it  is  strained,  put  a little  wax, 
rosin,  and  turpetine,  to  bring  it  to  a convenient  body. 

CUDWEED,  OR  COTTONWEED. 

BESIDES  cudweed  and  cottonweed,  it  is  also  called  chaff- 
weed,  dwarf  cotton,  and  petty  cotton. 

Descript. ~]  The  common  cudweed  riseth  up  with  one  stalk 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  with  two  or  three,  thick  set  on  all 
sides  w ith  small,  long  and  narrow  whitish  or  woody  leaves,  from 
the  middle  of  the  stalk  almost  up  to  the  top  ; with  every  leal' 
standeth  a small  flower  of  a dun  or  brownish  yellow  colour,  or 
net  so  yellow  as  others  ; in  which  herbs,  after  the  flowers  are 
fallen,  come  small  seed  wrapped  up,  with  the  down  therein, 
and  is  carried  away  with  the  wind  ; the  root  is  small  and 
threadv. 

There  are  other  sorts  hereof,  which  are  somewhat  lesser  than 
the  former,  not  much  different,  save  only  that  the  stalks  and 
leaves  are  shorter,  so  the  flowers  are  paler  and  more  open. 

Place. ] They  grow  in  drv,  barren,  sandy  and  gravelly 

grounds,  in  most  places  of  this  land. 

Time.\  They  flower  about  July,  some  earlier,  some  later, 
and  their  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Govern malt  and  J'irtues.]  Venus  is  lady  of  it.  The  plants 
arc  all  astringent,  binding,  or  drying,  and  therefore  profitable 
for  defluctions  of  rheum  from  the  head,  and  to  stay  fluxes  of 
blood  wheresoever,  the  decoction  being  made  into  red  wine  and 
drank,  or  the  the  powder  taken  therein.  It  also  helpeth  the 
bloody-flux,  and  easeth  the  torments  that  come  thereby,  stayeth 
the  immoderate  courses  of  women,  and  is  also  good  for  inward 
or  outward  wounds,  hurts,  and  bruises,  and  helpeth  children 
both  of  burstings  and  the  worms,  and  being  either  drank  or  in- 
jected, for  the  disease  called  tenismus,  which  is  an  often  provo- 
cation to  stool  without  doing  any  thing.  The  green  -leaves 
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bruised,  and  laid  to  any  green  wound,  stayeth  the  bleeding,  and 
healeth  it  up  quickly.  The  juke  of  the  herb  taken  in  wine  and 
milk,  is,  as  Pliny  saith,  a sovereign  remedy  against  the  mumps 
and  quinsey  ; and  further  saith,  That  whosoever  shall  so  take  ir, 
shall  never  be  troubled  with  that  disease  again. 

COWSLIPS,  OR  PEAGLES. 

BOT1T  the  wild  and  garden  cowslips  are  so  well  known,  tliat 
I will  neither  trouble  myself  nor  the  reader  with  a descrip- 
tion of  them. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  April  and  Mav. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  lays  claim  to  this  herb  as 
her  own,  and  it  is  under  the  sign  Aries,  and  our  city  dames  know 
well  enough  the  ointment  or  distilled  water  of  it  adds  beauty,  or 
at  least  restores  it  when  it  is  lost.  The  flowers  are  held  to  be 
more  effectual  than  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  of  little  use.  An 
ointment  being  made  with  them,  taketh  away  spots  and  wrinkles 
of  the  skin,  sun-burning,  and  freckles,  and  adds  beauty  exceed- 
ingly ; they  remedy  all  infirmities  of  the  head  coming  of  heat 
and  wind,  as  vertigo,  ephialtes,  false  apparitions,  phrensies, 
falling-sickness,  palsies,  convulsions,  cramps,  pains  in  the 
nerves,  the  roots  ease  pains  in  the  back  and  bladder,  and  open 
the  passages  of  urine.  The  leaves  are  good  in  wounds, 
and  the  flowers  take  away  trembling.  If  tne  flowers  be  not 
well  dried,  and  kept  in  a warm  place,  they  will  soon  putrefy  and 
look  green:  Have  a special  eye  over  them.  If  you  let  them 
see  the  sun  once  a month,  it  will  do  neither  the  sun  nor  them 
harm. 

Because  they  strengthen  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  remedy 
palsies,  the  Greeks  gave  them  the  name  paralysis:  The  flowers 
preserved  or  conserved,  and  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  eaten 
every  morning,  is  a sufficient  dose  for  inward  diseases  ; but  for 
wounds,  spots,  wrinkles,  and  sun-burnings,  an  ointment  is 
made  of  the  leaves,  and  hog’s  grease. 


CRABS  CLAWS. 

CALLED  also  water  sengreen,  knight’s  pond  water,  water 
house-leek,  pond  weed,  and  fresh-water  soldier. 

Descript.]  It  hath  sundry  long  narrow  leaves,  with  sharp 
prickles  on  the  edges  of  them,  also  very  sharp  pointed  ; the 
stalks  which  bear  flowers,  seldom  grow  so  high  as  the  leaves, 
bearing  a forked  head,  like  a crab’s  claw,  out  of  which  comes  a 
white  flower,  consisting  of  three  leaves,  with  divers  yellowish 
hairy  threads  in  the  middle  ; it  taketh  root  in  the  mud  in  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 
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Place.]  lr  groweth  plentifully  in  the  feus  in  Lincolnshire. 

Time.]  It  flowers  in  June,  and  usually  from  thence  till 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  ’Tis  a plant  under  the  dominion 
of  Venus,  and  therefore  a great  strengthener  of  the  reigns ; it  is 
excellent  good  in  that  inflammation  which  is  commonly  called 
St.  Anthony’s  fire  ; it  assuageth  all  inflammations,  and  swellings 
in  wounds  ; and  an  ointment  made  of  it,  is  excellent  good  to 
heal  them  ; there  is  scarce  a better  remedy  growing  than  this  is, 
for  such  as  have  bruised  their  kidneys,  and  upon  that  account 
pissing  blood ; a dram  of  the  powder  of  the  herb  taken  every 
morning,  is  a very  good  remedy  to  stop  the  terms. 

BLACK  CRESSES. 

J)escript.]  TT  hath  long  leaves,  deeply  cut  and  jagged  on  both 
JL  sides,  not  much  unlike  wild  mustard  ; the  stalk 
small,  very  limber,  though  very  tough  ; you  may  twist  them 
round  as  you  may  a willow  before  they  break.  The  stones  are 
very  small  and  yellow,  after  which  come  small  cods,  which  con- 
tain the  seed. 

Place.]  It  is  a common  herb,  grows  usually  by  the  way- 
side,  and  sometimes  upon  mud  walls  about  London,  but  it  de- 
lights to  grow  most  among  stones  and  rubbish. 

Tune.]  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in 
August  and  September. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a plant  of  a hot  and  biting 
nature,  under  the  dominion  of  Mars.  The  seed  of  black 
cresses  strengthens  the  brain  exceedingly,  being,  in  performing 
that  office,  little  inferior  to  mustard-seed,  if  at  all  ; they  are  ex- 
cellent good  to  stay  those  rheums  which  may  fall  down  from  the 
head  upon  the  lungs ; you  may  beat  the  seed  into  powder,  if  you 
please,  and  make  it  up  into  an  electuary  with  honey  ; so  you 
have  an  excellent  remedy  by  you,  not  only  for  the  premises,  but 
also  for  tiie  cough,  yellow  jaundice,  and  sciatica.  'The  herb 
boiled  into  a poultice,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  inflammations, 
both  in  women’s  breasts,  and  men’s  testicles. 

SCIATICA  CRESSES. 

Descript. 1 rT'JIESE  are  of  two  kinds:  The  first  rise  th  up 
X with  a round  stalk  about  two  feet  high,  spread 
into  divers  branches,  whose  lower  leaves  ate  somewhat  larger 
than  the  upper,  yet  all  of  them  cut  or  torn  on  the  edges,  some- 
what like  garden  cresses,  but  smaller,- the  flowers  are  small  and 
white,  growingat  the  tops  ofbranches,  where  afterwards  grow 
husks  with  small  brownish  seeds  therein  verv  strone  and  sharp  in 
J L 
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taste,  more  than  the  cresses  of  the  garden  ; the  root  is  long, 
white,  and  woody. 

The  other  hath  the  lower  leaves  whole,  somewhat  long  and 
broad,  not  torn  at  all,  but  only  somewhat  deeply  dented  about 
the  edges  towards  the  ends  ; but  those  that  grow  up  higher  are 
lesser.  I he  flowers  and  seeds  are  like  the  former,  and  so  is  the 
root  likewise,  and  both  root  and  seeds  as  sharp  as  it. 

1 lace.]  They  grow  in  the  way-sides  in  untilled  places,  and 
by  the  sides  of  old  walls. 

. Time.  J I hey  flower  in  the  end  of  June,  and  their  seed  is 
ripe  in  July. 

Government  and  V irtues. ] It  is  a Saturnine  plant.  The 

leaves,  but  especially  the  root,  taken  fresh  in  summer  time, 
beaten  or  made  into  a poultice  or  salve  with  old  hog’s  grease, 
and  applied  to  the  places  pained  with  the  sciatica,  to  continue 
therCon  foui  hours  it  it  be  on  a man,  and  two  hours  on  a woman  ; 
the  place  afterwards  bathed  with  wine  and  oil  mixed  together, 
and  then  wrapped  with  wool  or  skins,  after  they  have  sweat  a 
little,  wall  assuredly  cure  not  only  the  same  disease  in  hips, 
huckle-bone,  or  other  of  the  joints,  as  gout  in  the  hands  or 
feet,  but  all  other  old  griefs  of  the  head,  (as  inveterate  rheums) 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  that  are  hard  to  be  cured.  And  if 
of  die  former  griefs  any  parts  remain,  the  same  medicine  after 
twenty  days,  is  to  be  applied  again.  The  same  is  also  effectual 
in  the  diseases  of  the  spleen  ; and  applied  to  the  skin,  taketh  away 
the  blemishes  thereof,  whether  they  be  scars,  leprosy,  scabs,  or 
scurf,  which  although  it  ulcerate  the  part,  yet  that  is  robe 
helped  afterwards  with  a salve  made  of  oil  and  wax.  Esteem  this 
as  another  secret. 


WATER  CRESSES. 

Descript.]  /""A UR  ordinary  water  cresses  spread  forth  with 
£ ' V-'  many  weak,  hollow,  sappy  stalks,  shooting 

out  fibres  at  the  joints,  and  upwards  long  winged  leaves  made  of 
sundry  broad  sappy  almost  round  leaves,  of  a brownish  colour. 

ie  flowers  are  many  and  white,  standing  on  long  foot-stalks, 
a tei  which  come  small  yellow  seeds,  contained  in  small  long 
pods  like  horns.  The  whole  plant  abideth  green  in  the  winter, 
and  tasteth  somewhat  hot  and  sharp. 

1 lace.]  They  grow,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  standing 
wa^rs’  yet  sometimes  in  small  rivulets  of  running  water. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 
7 (rven intent  arid  I ir/ues.]  Jt  is  an  herb  under  the  dominion 
° tne  , oan-  They  are  more  powerful  against  the  scurvv, 
an  to  c cause  the  blood  and  humours,  than  brooklime  is,  and 
5efve  ”1  all  the  other  uses  in  which  brooklime  is  available,  as  to 
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break  the  stone,  and  provoke  urine  and  women’s  courses.  The 
decoction  thereof  cleanseth  ulcers,  by  washing  them  therewith. 
The  leaves  bruised,  or  the  juice,  is  good,  to  be  applied  to  the 
face  or  other  parts  troubled  with  freckles,  pimples,  spots,  or  the 
like,  at  night,  and  washed  away  in  the  morning.  The  juice 
mixed  with  vinegar,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  head  bathed  there- 
with, is  very  good  for  those  that  are  dull  and  drowsy,  or  have  the 
lethargy. 

Water-cress  pottage  is  a good  remedy  to  cleanse  the  blood  in 
the  spring,  and  help  head-achs,  and  consume  the  gross  humours 
winter  hath  left  behind  ; those  that  would  live  in  health,  may  use 
it  if  they  please  ; if  they  will  not,  I cannot  help  it.  If  any 
fancy  not  pottage,  they  may  eat  the  herb  as  a salad. 

CROSSWORT. 

Descript.]  /"TOMMON  crosswort  groweth  up  with  square 
hairy  brown  stalks  a little  above  a foot  high, 
having  four  small  broad,  and  pointed,  hairy,  yet  smooth  thin 
leaves,  growing  at  every  joint,  each  against  other  one  way, 
which  has  caused  the  name.  Towards  the  tops  of  the  stalks  at 
the  joints,  with  the  leaves  in  three  or  four  rows  downwards, 
stand  small,  pale  yellow  flowers,  after  which  come  small  blackish 
round  seeds,  four  for  tire  most  part,  set  in  every  husk.  The 
root  is  very  small,  and  full  of  fibres,  or  threads,  taking  good 
hold  of  the  ground,  and  spreading  with  the  branches  a great  deal 
of  ground,  which  perish  not  in  winter,  although  the  leaves  die 
every  year,  and  spring  again  anew. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  moist  grounds,  as  well  mea- 
dows as  unfilled  places,  about  London,  in  blampstead  church- 
yard, at  W ye  in  Kent,  and  sundry  other  places. 

Time.]  It  flowers  from  May  all  the  summer  long,  in  one 
place  or  other,  as  they  are  more  open  to  the  sun  : the  seed 
ripeneth  soon  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn.  This  is  a singular  good  wound  herb,  and  is  used  in- 
wardly, not  only  to  stay  bleeding  of  wounds,  but  to  consolidate 
them,  as  it  doth  outwardly  any  green  wound,  which  it  quickly 
soldereth  up,  and  healeth.  The  decoction  of  the  herb  in  wine, 
helpeth  to  expectorate  the  phlegm  out  of  the  chest,  and  is  good 
for  obstructions  in  the  breast,  stomach  or  bowels,  and  helpeth  a 
decayed  appetite.  It  is  also  good  to  wash  any  wounds  or  sore 
with,  to  cleanse  and  heal  it.  The  herb  bruised,  and  then 
boiled,  applied  outwardly  for  certain  days  together,  renewing  it 
often  ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  decoction  of  the  herb  in  wine, 
taken  inwardly  every  day,  doth  certainly  cure  tlie  rupture  in 
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any,  so  as  it  be  not  too  inveterate ; but  verv  speedily,  if  it  bc 
fresh  and  lately  taken. 

CROWFOOT. 

MANY  are  the  names  this  furious  biting  herb  hath  obtained, 
almost  enough  to  make  up  a Welshman’s  jK'digree,  if  he 
fetch  no  farther  than  John  of  Gaunt,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror ; for  it  is  called  frogsfoot,  from  the  Greek  name  J’ar- 
rakion:  crowfoot,  gold  knobs,  gold  cups,  king’s  knob, 

baffiners,  troilflowers,  polts,  locket  goulions,  and  butterflowers. 

So  abundant  are  the  sorts  of  this  herb,  that  to  describe  them 
all,  would  tire  the  patience  of  Socrates  himself,  but  because  I 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  spirits  of  Socrates,  I shall  but  de- 
scribe the  most  usual. 

Descript.]  The  most  common  crowfoot  hath  many  thin 
green  leaves,  cut  into  divers  parts,  in  taste  biting  and  sharp, 
biting  and  blistering  the  tongue:  it  bears  many  dowers,  and 
those  of  a bright,  resplendent,  yellow  colour.  I do  not  re- 
member, that  1 ever  saw  any  thing  yellower.  Virgins,  in  an- 
cient time,  used  to  make  powder  of  them  to  furrow  bride  beds; 
after  which  flowers  come  small  heads,  some  spiked  and  rugged 
like  a pine-apple. 

Placed]  They  grow  very  common  every  where ; unless 
you  turn  your  head  into  a hedge,  you  cannot  but  see  them  as 
you  walk. 

Time.']  They  flower  in  May  and  June,  even  till  Sep- 
tember. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  This  fiery  and  hot-spirited  herb 
of  Mars  is  no  way  fit  to  be  given  inwardly,  but  an  ointment  of 
the  leaves  or  flowers  will  draw  a blister,  and  may  be  so  fitly  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  draw  back  rheum  from  the  eves. 
The  herb  being  bruised  and  mixed  with  a little  mustard,  draws  a 
blister  as  well,  and  as  perfectly  as  cantharides,  and  with  far  less 
danger  to  the  vessels  of  urine,  which  cantharides  naturally  de- 
light to  wrong : I knew  the  herb  once  applied  to  a pestilential 
rising  that  was  fallen  down,  and  it  saved  life  even  bevond  hope  ; 
it  were  good  to  keep  an  ointment  and  plaister  of  ir,  if  it  were  but 
for  that. 

CUCKOW-POINT. 

IT  is  called  alron,  janus,  l.arba-aron.  calves-foot.  ramp, 
starchwort,  cuckow-pintlc,  priest’ s-pin tie,  and  wake  robin. 
Descript.]  Phis  shooteth  forth  three,  four,  or  five  leaves  at 
the  most,  from  one  root,  every  one  whereof  is  somewhat  large 
and  long,  broad  at  the  bottom  next  the  stalk,  and  forked,  but 
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ending  in  a point,  without  a cut  on  the  edge,  of  a full  green 
colour,  each  standing  upon  a thick  round  stalk,  of  a hand- 
breadth  long,  or  more,  among  which,  after  two  or  three 
months  that  they  begin  to  wither,  riseth  up  a bare,  round, 
whitish  green  stalk,  spotted  and  streaked  with  purple,  some- 
what higher  than  the  leaves  : At  the  ton  whereof  standeth  a long 
hollow  tuisk,  close  at  the  bottom,  but  open  from  the  middle 
upwards,  ending  in  a point ; in  the  middle  whereof  stand  the 
small  long  pestle  or  clapper,  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  of  a dark  purple  colour,  as  the  husk  is  on  the  inside,  though 
green  without  ; which,  after  it  hath  so  abided  for  some  time, 
the  husk  with  the  clapper  ilecayeth,  ancl  the  foot  or  bottom 
thereof  groweth  to  he  a small  long  bunch  of  berries,  green  at  the 
tirst,  and  of  a yellowish  red  colour  when* they  are  ripe,  of  the 
bigness  of  a hazel  nut  kernel,  which  abideth  thereon  almost 
until  winter  ; the  root  is  round,  and  somewhat  long,  for  the 
most  part  lying  along,  the  leaves  shooting  forth  at  the  largest 
end,  which,  when  it  beareth  his  berries,  are  somSwhat  wrinkled 
and  loose,  another  growing  under  it,  which  is  solid  and  firm, 
with  many  small  threads  hanging  thereat.  The  whole  plant  is 
of  a very  sharp  biting  taste,  pricking  the  tongue  as  nettles  do 
the  hands,  and  so  abide t 1 for  a great  while  without  alteration. 
The  root  thereof  was  anciently  used  instead  of  starch  to  starch 
linen  with. 

There  is  another  sort  of  cuckow-point,  with  lesser  leaves 
than  the  former,  and  sometimes  harder,  having  blackish  spots 
upon  them,  which  for  the  most  part  abide  longer  green  in 
summer  than  the  former,  and  both  leaves  and  roots  are  more 
sharp  and  fierce  than  it : In  all  things  else  it  is  like  the 
former. 

Place .]  These  two  sorts  grow  frequently  almost  under  every 
hedge-side  in  many  places  of  this  land. 

'lime.']  They  shoot  forth  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  continue 
but  until  the  middle  of  summer,  or  somewhat  later;  rheir  husks 
appearing  before  they  fall  away,  and  their  fruit  shewing  in 
April. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mars.  Tragus  reporteth,  that  a dram  weight,  or  more,  if  need 
be,  of  the  spotted  wake  robin,  either  fresh  and  green,  or  dried, 
being  eaten  and  taken,  is  a present  and  sure  remedy  for  poison 
and  the  plague.  The  juice  of  the  herb  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a spoonful  hath  the  same  effect.  But  if  there  be  a little  vinegar 
added  thereto,  as  well  as  to  the  root  aforesaid,  it  somewhat  al- 
layctli  the  sharp  biting  taste  thereof  upon  the  tongue.  The 
green  leaves  bruised,  and  laid  upon  any  boil,  plague,  or  sore, 
doth  wonderfully  help  to  draw  forth  the  poison  r A dram  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  root,  taken  with  twice  so  much  sugar,  in 
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the  form  of  a licking  electuary,  or  the  green  root,  doth  won- 
derfully help  those  that  arc  purfy  and  shortwinded,  as  a] so  those 
that  have  a cough  ; it  breaketh,  digested),  and  riddeth  away 
phlegm  from  the  stomach,  chest,  and  lungs.  The  milk  wherein 
the  root  hath  been  boiled  is  effectual  also  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  said  powder  taken  in  wine  or  other  drink,  or  the  juice  of 
the  berries,  or  the  powder  of  them,  or  the  wine  wherein  thev 
have  been  boiled,  provoketh  mine,  and  bringeth  down  women’s 
courses,  andpurgeth  them  effectually  after  child-bearing,  to  bring 
•away  the  after-birth.  Taken  with  sheep’s  milk,  it  healeth  the 
inward  ulcers  of  the  bowels.  The  distilled  water  thereof  is 
effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid.  A spoonful  taken  at  a 
time  healeth  the  itch  ; and  an  ounce  or  more  taken  at  a time  for 
some  days  together,  doth  help  the  rupture : The  leaves,  cither 
green  or  drv,  or  the  juice  of  them,  doth  cleanse  all  manner  of 
rotten  and  filthy  ulcers,  in  what  part  of  the  body  soever  ; and 
healeth  the  stinking  sores  in  the  nose,  called  polypus.  The 
water  wherein,  the  root  hath  been  boiled,  dropped  into  the  eves, 
cleanscth  them  from  any  film  or  skin,  cloud  or  mists,  winch  begin 
to  hinder  the  sight,  and  helpeth  the  watering  and  redness  of 
them,  or  when,  by  some  chance,  they  become  black  and  blue. 
The  root  mixed  with  bean-flour,  and  applied  to  the  throat  or 
jaws  that  are  inflamed,  helpeth  them.  The  juice  of  the  berries 
boiled  in  oil  of  roses,  or  beaten  into  powder  mixed  with  the 
oil,  and  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  pains  in  them.  The  berries, 
or  the  roots  beaten  with  hot  ox-dung,  and  applied,  easeth  the 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  leaves  and  roots  boiled  in  wine  with  a 
little  oil,  and  applied  to  the  piles,  or  the  falling  down  of  the 
fundament,  easeth  them,  and  so  doth  sitting  over  die  hot  fumes 
thereof.  The  fresh  roots  bruised  and  distilled  with  a little  milk, 
yieldeth  a most  sovereign  water  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  scurf, 
freckles,  spots,  or  blemishes  whatsoever  therein. 

Authors  have  left  large  commendations  of  diis  herb  you  see, 
hut  for  mv  part,  I have  neither  spoken  with  Ur.  Reason  nor  l)r. 
Experience  about  it. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Got  eminent  * I MIERE  is  no  dispute  to  be  made,  hut  that 
and  Virtues.]  JL  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moon, 
though  they  are  so  much  cried  out  against  for  dieir  coldness, 
and  if  they  were  but  one  degree  colder  they  would  he  poison. 
The  best  of  Galenists  hold  them  to  be  cold  and  moist  in  the  se- 
cond degree,  and  then  not  so  hot  as  either  lettuces  or  purslain  : 
They  are  excellent  good  for  a hot  stomach,  and  hot  liver  ; die 
immeasurable  use  of  them  fills  the  body  full  of  raw  humours, 
and  so  indeed  the  unmeasurable  use  of  any  thing  else  doth  harm. 
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The  face  being  washed  with  their  juice,  deanseth  the  skin,  and 
is  excellent  good  tor  hot  rheums  in  the  eyes  ; the  seed  is  excel- 
lent good  to  provoke  urine,  and  cleanseth  the  passages  thereof 
when  they  are  stopped  ; there  is  not  a better  remedy  for  ulcers 
in  the  bladder  growing,  than  cucumbeis  are.  The  usual  course 
is,  to  use  the  seeds  in  emulsions,  as  they  make  almond  milk  ; 
but  a far  better  way  (in  my  opinion)  is  this:  When  the  season 
of  the  year  is,  take  the  cucumbers  and  bruise  them  well,  and 
distil  the  water  from  them,  and  let  such  as  are  troubled  with 
ulcers  in  the  bladder  drink  no  other  drink.  The  face  being 
washed  with  the  same  water,  cureth  the  reddest  face  that 
is;  it  is  also  excellent  good  for  sun-burning,  freckles  and 
morphew. 


DAISIES. 

THESE  are  so  well  known  almost  to  every  child,  that  I 
suppose  it  needless  to  write  any  description  of  them.  Take 
therefore  the  virtues  of  them  as  followeth. 

Goienwient  and  Tir/ues.]  The  herb  is  under  the  sign 
Cancer,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Venus,  and  therefore  ex- 
cellent good  for  wounds  in  the  breast,  and  very  htting  to  be  kept 
both  in  oils,  ointments,  and  plaisters,  as  also  in  syrup.  The 
greater  wild  daisy  is  a wound  herb  of  good  respect,  often  used 
in  those  drinks  or  salves  that  are  for  wounds,  either  inward  or 
outward.  The  juice  or  distilled  water  of  these,  or  the  smalt 
daisy,  doth  much  temper  the  heat  of  choler,  and  refresh  the 
liver,  and  the  other  inward  parts.  A decoction  made  of  them, 
and  drank,  helpeth  to  cure  the  wounds  made  in  the  hollowness 
of  the  breast.  The  same  also  cureth  all  ulcers  and  pustules  iu 
the  mouth  or  tongue,  or  in  the  secret  parts.  The  leaves  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  cods,  or  to  any  other  parts  that  are  swoln 
and  hot,  doth  dissolve  it,  and  temper  the  heat.  A decoction 
made  thereof,  of  wallwort  and  agrimony,  and  the  places  fo- 
mented or  bathed  therewith  warm,  giveth  great  ease  to  them 
that  are  troubled  with  the  palsy,  sciatica,  or  the  gout.  The 
same  also  dispcrselh  and  dissolveth  the  knors  or  kernels  that  grow 
in  the  flesh  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  bruises  and  hurts  that 
come  of  falls  and  blows  ; they  are  also  used  for  ruptures,  and 
other  inward  burnings,  with  very  good  success.  An  ointment  * 
made  thereof  doth  wonderfully  help  all  wounds  thathave  inflam- 
mations about  them,  or  by  reason  of  moist  humours  having- 
access  unto  them,  are  kept  long  from  healing,  and  such  are 
those,  for  the  most  part,  that  happen  to  joints  of  the  arms  or 
legs.  The  juice  of  them  dropped  into  the  running  eves  of  any, 
doth  much  help  them 
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DANDELION,  vulgarly  called  PISS-A-BEDS. 

Descript.]  T T is  well  known  to  have  manv  long  and  deep 
A gashed  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground  round  about 
the  head  of  the  roots ; the  ends  of  each  gash  or  jag,  on  both  sides 
looking  downwards  towards  the  roots  ; the  middle  rib  being 
white,  which  being  broken,  yieldeth  abundance  of  bitter  milk, 
but  the  root  much  more;  from  among  the  leaves,  which  always 
abide  green,  arise  many  slender,  weak,  naked  foot-stalks,  everv 
one  of  them  bearing  at  the  top  one  large  yellow  flower,  con- 
sisting of  many  rows  of  yellow  leaves,  broad  at  the  points,  and 
nicked  in  with  deep  spots  of  yellow  in  the  middle,  which  grow  - 
ing ripe,  the  green  husk  wherein  the  flowers  stood  turns  itself 
down  to  the  stalk,  and  the  head  of  down  becomes  as  round  us  a 
ball  ; with  long  reddish  seed  underneath,  bearing  a part  of  the 
down  on  the  head  of  every  one,  which  together  is  blown  awav 
with  the  wind,  or  may  be  at  once  blown  away  with  one's 
mouth.  The  root  growing  downwards  exceeding  deep,  which, 
being  broken  off  within  the  ground,  will  yet  shoot  forth  again, 
and  will  hardly  be  destroyed  where  it  hath  once  taken  deep  root 
in  the  ground. 

Place.]  It  groweth  frequently  in  all  meadows  and  pasture- 
grounds. 

Time. ] It  flowereth  in  one  place  or  other  almost  all  the  year 
long. 

Government  and  Virtues. ] It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
J upiter.  It  is  of  an  opening  and  cleansing  quality,  and  therefore 
very  effectual  for  the  obstructions  of  the  liver,  gall,  and  spleen, 
and  the  diseases  that  arise  from  them,  as  the  jaundice  and  hypo- 
chondriac; it  openeth  the  passages  of  the  urine  both  in  young 
and  old  ; powerfully  cleanse th  imposthumes  and  inward  ulcers  in 
file  urinary  passage,  and  by  its  drying  and  temperate  quality  doth 
afterwards  heal  them  ; for  which  purpose  the  decoction  of  the 
roots  or  leaves  in  white  wine,  or  the  leaves  chopped  as  pot-herbs, 
with  a few  alisanders,  and  boiled  in  their  broth,  are  very  effec- 
tual. And  whoever  is  drawing  towards  a consumption  or  an 
evil  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  called  cachexia,  by  the  use 
hereof  for  some  time  togetiier,  shall  find  a wonderful  help.  It 
lielpeth  also  to  procure  rest  and  sleep  to  bodies  distempered  by 
the  heat  of  ague  hts,  or  otherw  ise  : The  distilled  water  is  effec  - 
tual to  drink  in  pestilential  fevers,  and  to  wash  the  sores. 

You  see  here  what  virtues  this  common  herb  hath,  and  that  is 
the  reason  the  French  and  Dutch  so  often  eat  them  in  the  spring  : 
and  now,  if  you  look  a little  farther,  you  may  see  plainly, 
without  a pair  of  spectacles,  that  foreign  physicians  arc  not  so 
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selfish  as  ours  arc,  but  more  communicative  of  die  viitucs  pf* 
plants  to  people. 

DARNEL. 

IT  is  called  jum  and  wray  ; in  Sussex  they  call  it  crop,  it  being 
a pestilent  enemy  among  corn. 

Descript. ] This  hath,  all  the  winter  long,  sundry  long,  flat, 
and  rough  leaves,  which,  when  the  stalk  riseth,  which  is  slender 
and  jointed,  are  narrower,  but  rough  still ; on  the  top  growetli 
a long  spike,  composed  of  many  heads  set  one  above  another, 
containing  two  or  three  husks,  with  sharp  but  short  beards  or 
awns  at  the  end  ; the  seed  is  easily  shaked  out  of  the  car,  the 
husk  itself  being  somewhat  rough. 

Place. ] The  country  husbandmen  do  know  this  too  well  to 
grow  among  their  corn,  or  in  the  borders  and  pathways  of  the 
other  fields  tnat  are  fallow. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  a malicious  part  of  sullen 
■Saturn.  As  it  is  not  without  some  vices,  so  hath  it  also  nyanv 
virtues.  The  meal  of  darnel  is  very  good  to  stay  gangrenes,  and 
other  such  like  fretting  and  eating  cankers,  and  putrid  sores  : It 
also  cleanseth  the  skin  of  all  leprosies,  morphews,  ringworms, 
and  the  like,  if  it  be  used  with  salt  and  reddish  roots.  And  be- 
ing used  with  quick  brimstone  and  vinegar,  it  dissolveth  knots 
and  kernels,  and  breaketh  those  that  are  hard  to  be  dissolved, 
being  boiled  in  wine  with  pigeons  dung  and  linseed  : A decoction 
thereof  made  with  water  and  honey,  and  the  places  bathed  there- 
with, is  profitable  for  the  sciatica.  Darnel  meal  applied  in  a. 
poultice  draweth  forth  splinters  and  broken  bones  in  the  flesh  : 
The  red  darnel,  boiled  in  red  wine  and  taken,  stayeth  the  lask 
and  all  other  fluxes,  and  women’s  bloody  issues  ; and  restrained) 
urine  that  passelh  away  too  suddenly. 

DILL. 

•script. ] r I TIE  common  dill  groweth  up  with  seldom  more 
X than  one  stalk,  neither  so  high,  nor  so  great 
usually  as  fennel,  being  round  and  fewer  joints  thereon,  whose 
leaves  are  sadder,  and  somewhat  long,  and  so  like  fennel  that  it 
deceiveth  many,  but  harder  in  handling,  and  somewhat  thicker, 
and  of  a stronger  unpleasant  scent : The  tops  of  the  stalks  have 
four  branches  and  smaller  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  which  turn 
into  small  seed,  somewhat  flatter  and  thinner  than  fennel  seed. 
The  root  is  somewhat  small  and  woody,  perisheth  every  year 
after  it  hath  borne  seed  ; and  is  also  unprofitable,,  being  never  put 
to  any  use.  ' 
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Place.]  It  is  most  usually  sown  in  gardens  and  grounds  lor 
the  purpose,  and  is  also  found  wild  in  many  places. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury  hath  the  dominion  of 
this  plant,  and  therefore  to  be  sure  it  strengthens  th.  brain.  The 
dill  being  boiled  and  drank,  is  good  to  ease  swellings  and  pains  ; 
it  also  stayeth  the  belly  and  stomach  from  casting.  The  de- 
coction thereof  helpeth  women  that  are  troubled  with  the  pain 
and  windiness  of  the  mother,  if  they  sit  therein.  It  stayeth  the 
hiccough,  being  boiled  in  wine,  and  but  smelled  unto,  bein'*  tied 
m a cloth.  The  seed  is  of  more  use  than  the  leaves,  and  more 
effectual  to  digest  raw  and  viscous  humours,  and  is  used  in  me- 
dicines that  serve  to  expel  wind,  and  the  pains  proceeding  there- 
from. The  seed,  being  roasted  or  fried,  and  used  in  oils  or 
plaisters,  dissolve  the  imposthumesin  the  fundament ; and  drieth 
up  all  moist  ulcers,  especially  in  the  fundament ; an  oil  made  of 
dill  is  effectual  to  warm  or  dissolve  humours  and  imposthumes,  to 
ease  pains,  and  to  procure  rest.  The  decoction  of  dill,  be  it 
heib  or  seed  (only  if  you  boil  the  seed  you  must  bruise  it)  in 
white  wine,  being  drank,  it  is  a gallant  expeher  of  wind,  and 
provoker  of  the  terms, 

DEVIL’S-BIT. 

Descript.]  HPIIIS  rises  up  with  a round,  green,  smooth  stalk, 
JL  about  two  feet  high,  set  with  divers  long  and 
somewhat  narrow,  smooth,  dark  green  leaves,  somewhat 
nipped  about  the  edges,  for  the  most  part,  being  else  all  whole, 
anti  not  divided  at  all,  or  but  very  seldom,  even  to  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  which  yet  are  smaller  than  those  below,  with  one 
lib  only  in  the  middle.  At  the  end  of  each  branch  standeth  a 
roundhead  of  many  flowers  set  together  in  the  same  manner,  or 
more  neatly  than  scabious,  and  ot  a more  blueish  purple  colour, 
which  being  past,  there  folioweth  seed  that  falleth  away.  The 
root  is  somewhat  thick,  but  short  and  blackish,  with  many  strings, 
abiding  after  seed  time  many  years.  Tnis  root  was  longer,  until 
the  devil  (as  the  friars  say)  bit  away  the  rest  of  it  for  spire,  en- 
vying its  usefulness  to  mankind ; for  sure  he  was  not  troubled 
with  any  disease  for  which  it  is  proper. 

1 here  are  two  other  sorts  hereof,  in  nothing  unlike  the  for- 
mer, save  that  the  one  beareth  white,  and  the  other  blush-co- 
loured flowers. 

Place.]'  The  first  groweth  as  well  in  dry  meadows  and  fields 
as  moist,  in  many  j daces  of  this  land:  But  the  other  two  arq 
more  rare,  and  hard  to  be  met  with,  vet  they  are  both  found 
growing  wild  about  Appledore,  near  Bye  in  Kent. 

T™ne']  They  flower  not  usually  until  August, 
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Govn’mnent  and  Virtues.]  The  plant  is  venereal,  pleasing, 
and  harmless.  The  herb  or  the  root  (all  that  the  devil  hath  left 
of  it  being  boiled  in  wine,  and  drank,  is  very  powerful  against  the 
plague,  and  all  pestilential  diseases  or  fevers,  poisons  also,  and 
the  bitings  of  venomous  beasts:  It  helpcth  also  those  that  are  in- 
wardly bruised  by  any  casualty,  or  outwardly  by  falls  or  blows, 
dissolving  the  clotted  blood  ; and  the  herb  or  root  beaten  and 
outwardly  applied,  taketh  away  the  black  and  blue  marks  that 
remain  in  the  skin.  The  decoction  of  the  herb,  with  honey  of 
roses  put  therein,  is  very  effectual  to  help  the  inveterate  tumours 
and  swellings  of  the  almonds  and  throat,  by  often  gargling  the 
mouth  therewith,  lthelpeth  also  to  proem  e women’s  courses, 
and  easeth  all  pains  of  the  mother,  and  to  break  and  discuss 
wind  therein,  and  in  the  bowels.  The  powder  of  the  root 
taken  in  drink,  driveth  forth  the  worms  in  the  body.  The  juice, 
or  distilled  water  of  the  herb,  is  effectual  for  green  wounds,  or 
old  sores,  and  cleanseth  the  body  inwardly,  and  the  seed  out- 
wardly, from  sores,  scurf,  itch,  pimples,  freckles,  morphew, 
or  other  deformities  thereof,  especially  if  a little  vitriol  be  dis- 
solved therein. 


DOCK. 

MANY  kinds  of  these  are  so  well  known,  that  I shall  not 
trouble  you  with  a description  of  them  : My  book  grows 
big  too  fast. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  All  docks  are  under  Jupiter,  of 
which  the  red  dock,  which  is  commonly  called  blood-wort, 
cleanseth  the  blood,  and  strengthens  the  liver  ; but  the  yellow 
dock-root  is  best  to  be  taken  when  either  the  blood  or  liver  is 
affected  by  choler.  All  of  them  have  a kind  of  cooling  (but  not 
all  alike ; drying  quality,  the  sorrel  being  most  cold,  and  the  blood- 
worts  most  drying.  Of  the  burdock,  I have  spoken  already  by 
itself.  The  seed  of  most  of  the  other  kinds,  whether  the  gardens 
or  fields,  do  stay  lasks  and  fluxes  of  all  sorts,  the  loathing  of 
the  stomach  through  choler,  and  is  helpful  f or  those  that  spit 
blood.  The  roots  boiled  in  vinegar  helpcth  the  itch,  scabs,  and 
breaking  out  of  the  skin,  if  it  be  bathed  therewith.  The  dis- 
tilled water  of  the  herb  and  roots  have  the  same  virtue,  and 
cleanseth  the  skin  from  freckles,  morphews,  and  all  other  spots 
and  discolouring  therein. 

All  docks  being  boiled  with  meat,  make  it  boil  the  sooner ; 
besides,  blood-wort  is  exceedingly  strengthening  to  the  liver,  and 
procures  good  blood,  being  as  wholesome  a pot-herb  as  any 
growing  in  a garden  ; yet  such  is  the  nicery  of  our  times,  forsooth, 
that  women  will  not  put  it  into  a pot,  because  it  makes  the  pot- 
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tage  black  •,  pride  and  ignorance  (a  couple  of  monsters  in  the 
creation)  preferring  nicety  before  health. 

DODDER'OF  THYME,  EPITHYMUM,  AND 
OTHER  DODDERS. 

Descript .]  rTTHIS  first  from  seed  givctii  roots  in  the  ground, 
X which  shooteth  forth  threads  or  strings,  grosser 
or  finer,  as  the  property  of  the  plant  wherein  it  groweth,  end 
the  climate  doth  suffer,  creeping  and  spreading  on  that  plant 
whereon  it  fastencth,  be  it  high  or  Jow,  i he  strings  have  no 
leaves  at  all  upon  them,  but  wind  and  interlace  themselves,  so 
thick  Upon  a small  plant,  that  it  taketh  away  ail  comfort  of  the 
sun  from  it  ; and  is  ready  to  choak  or  strangle  it.  After  these 
strings  are  risen  up  to  that  height,  that  they  may  draw  nourish- 
ment from  that  plant,  they  seem  to  be  broken  off  from  the 
.giound,  either  by  the  strength  of  their  rising,  or  withered  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Upon  these  strings  are  found  clusters  of 
small  heads  or  husks,  out  of  which  shoot  forth  whitish  flowers, 
which  afterwards  give  small  pale  white  coloured  seed,  somewhat 
Hat,  and  twice  as  big  as  poppy-seed.  It  generally  participates  of 
the  nature  of  the  plant  which  it  climbeth  upon  ; but  the  dodder 
of  thyme  is  accounted  the  best,  and  is  the  only  true  epi- 
thymum. 

Government  and  J irtye$i\  All  dodders  are  under  Saturn. 
7 ell  not  me  of  physicians  crying  up  epithymmn,  or  that  dudder 
which  grows  upon  thyme,  (most  of  which  comes  from  liemctius 
in  Greece,  or  Hybla  in  Sicily,  because  those  mountains  abound 
with  thyme)  he  is  a physician  indeed,  that  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  dodder  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
humour  peccant.  \\  e confess,  thyme  is  the  hottest  herb  it 
usually  grows  upon  ; and  therefore  that  which  grows  upon  thvme 
is  hotter  than  that  which  grows  upon  colder  herbs;  for  it  draws 
nourishment  from  what  it  grows  upon,  as  well  as  from  the  earth 
where  its  root  is,  and  thus  you  sec  old  Saturn  is  wise  enough  to 
ha\e  two  strings  to  his  bow.  This  is  accounted  the  most  effec- 
tual lor  melancholy  diseases,  and  to  purge  black  or  burnt  choler, 
which  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain,  as  also 
foi  the  trembling  of  the  heart,  faintings  and  swoonings.  It  is 
helpful  in  all  diseases  and  griefs  of  the  spleen,  and  melancholy 
tnat  arises  from  the  windiness  of  the  hypochondria.  It  purgeth 
also  die  reins  or  kidneys  by  urine ; it  opencth  obstructions  of 
the  gall,  tvhereby  it  profiteth  them  that  have  the  jaundice  ; as 
also  the  leaves,  the  spleen  : purging  the  veins  of  the  choleric 
and  phlegmatic  humours,  and  hclpctli-childrcn  in  agues,  a little 
worm  seed  being  put  thereto. 
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The  other  dodders  do,  as  I said  before,  participate  of  the 
nature  of  those  plants  whereon  they  grow  : as  that  which  hath 
been  round  growing  upon  nettles  in  the  west-country,  hath  In- 
experience been  found  very  effectual  to  procure  plenty  of  urine 
where  it  hath  been  stopped  or  hindered.  And  so  of  the  rest. 

Sympathy  and  antipathy  are  two  hinges  upon  which  the 
whole  model  of  physic  turns : and  that  physician  which  minds 
them  not,  is  like  a door  off  from  the  hooks,  more  like  to  do  a 
man  mischief,  than  to  secure  him.  Then  all  the  diseases  Saturn 
causcth,  this  helps  by  sympathy,  and  strengthens  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  he  rules  ; such  as  be  caused  by  Sol,  it  helps  by  anri- 
pathv.  What  these  diseases  arc,  see  my  judgment  of  diseases 
by  astrology  ; and  if  you  be  pleased  to  look  the  herb  wormwood, 
you  shall  find  a rational  way  for  it. 

DOG’S-GRASS,  OR  COUCH  GRASS. 

Descript.]  TT  is  well  known,  that  the  grass  creepeth  far 
X about  under  ground,  with  long  white  jointed 
roots,  and  small  fibres  almost  at  every  joint,  very  sweet  in  taste, 
as  the  rest  of  the  herb  is,  and  interlacing  one  another,  from 
whence  shoot  forth  many  fair  grassy  leaves,  small  at  the  ends, 
and  cutting  or  sharp  on  the  edges.  The  stalks  are  jointed  like 
corn,  with  the  like  leaves  on  them,  and  a^arge  spiked  head, 
with  a long  husk  in  them,  and  hard  rough  seed  in  them.  If  you 
know  it  not  by  this  description,  watch  the  dogs  when  they  are 
sick,  and  they  w ill  quickly  lead  you  to  it. 

Place.]  It  groweth  commonly  through  this  land  in  divers 
ploughed  grounds,  to  the  no  small  trouble  of  the  husbandmen, 
as  also  of  the  gardeners,  in  gardens,  to  weed  it  out,  if  they 
can  ; for  it  is  a constant  customer  to  the  place  it  gets 
tooting  in. 

Government  and  l irtues.]  ’Tis  under  the  dominion  of 
Jupiter,  and  is  the  most  medicinal  of  all  the  quick-grasses.  Being 
boiled  and  drank,  it  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  gall, 
and  the  stopping  of  urine,  and  caseth  the  griping  pains  of  the 
belly  and  inflammations  ; wasteth  the  matter  of  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  ulcers  thereof  also.  The  roots  bruised  and  ap- 
plied, do  consolidate  wounds.  The  seed  doth  more  powerfully 
expel  urine,  and  stayeth  the  lask  and  vomiting.  The  distilled 
water  alone,  or  with  a little  worm-seed,  kiileth  the  worms 
in  children. 

The  way  of  use  is  to  bruise  the  roots,  and  having  well  boiled 
tnem  in  white  wine,  drink  the  decoction  : ’Tis  opening  but  not 
purging,  very  safe  : ’ i is  a remedy  against  all  diseases  coming 
of  stopping,  and  such  are  half  those  that  are,  incident  to  the 
body  of  man ; and  although  a gardener  be  of  another  opinion, 
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yet  a physician  holds  half  an  acre  of  them  to  be  worth  five  acres 
of  carrots  twice  told  over. 

DOVE’S-FOOT,  OR  CRANE’S-BILL* 

'Descript.']  r I 'HI 8 hath  divers  small,  round,  pale-green  leaves, 
X cut  in  about  the  edges,  much  like  mallow, 
standing  upon  long,  reddish,  hairy  stalks,  lying  in  a round 
compass  upon  the  ground  ; among  which  rise  up  two  or  three, 
or  more,  reddish  jointed,  slender,  weak,  hairy  stalks,  with 
such  like  leaves  thereon,  but  smaller,  and  more  cut  in  up  to  the 
tops,  where  grow  many  very  small  bright  red  flowers  of  five 
leaves  a-piece  ; after  which  follow  small  heads,  with  small 
short  beaks  pointed  forth,  as  all  other  sorts  of  those  herbs  do. 

Place.']  It  grovveth  in  pasture  grounds,  and  by  the  path-sides 
in  many  places,  and  will  also  be  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June,  July,  and  August,  some  earlier 
and  some  later ; and  the  seed  is  ripe  quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a very  gentle,  though 
martial  plant.  It  is  found  by  experience  to  be  singular  good  for 
wind  cholic,  as  also  to  expel  the  stone  and  gravel  in  the  kidnevs. 
The  decoction  thereof  in  wine,  is  an  excellent  good  cure  for 
those  that  have  inward  wounds,  hurts,  or  bruises,  both  to  stay 
the  bleeding,  to  dissolve  and  expel  toe  congealed  blood,  and  to 
heal  the  parts,  as  also  to  cleanse  and  heal  outward  sores,  ulcers, 
and  fistulas ; and  for  green  wounds,  many  do  only  bruise  t :e 
herb,  and  apply  it  to  the  place,  and  it  healeth  them  quickly. 
The  same  decoction  in  wine  fomented  to  any  place  pained  with 
the  gout,  or  to  joint-achs,  or  pains  of  the  sinews,  givetli  much 
ease.  The  powder  or  decoction  of  the  herb  taken  for  some 
time  together,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  singular  good  for 
ruptures  and  burstings  in  people,  either  young  or  old. 

DUCKS-MEAT. 

THIS  is  so  well  known  to  swim  on  the  tops  of  standing 
waters,  as  ponds,  pools,  and  ditches,  thai  it  is  needless 
further  to  describe  it. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Cancer  claims  the  herb,  and 
the  Moon  will  be  lady  of  it ; a word  is  enough  to  a wise  man. 
It  is  effectual  to  help  inflammations,  and  St.  Anthony’s  hre,  as 
also  the  gout,  either  applied  by  itself,  or  in  a poultice  with 
barley  meal.  The  distilled  water  by  some  is  highly  esteemed 
against  all  inward  inflammations  and  pestilent  fevers;  as  also  to 
help  the  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  swelling  of  the  cods,  and  of 
die  breasts  before- they  be  grown  too  much.  The  lresh  herb  ap- 
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•plied  to  the  forehead,  easeth  the  pains  of  the  hcad-ach  comine 
of  heat.  & 


DOWN,  or  COTTON-THISTLE. 

Descript.']  r | "'HIS  hath  large  leaves  lying  oil  the  ground, 
. somewhat  cut  in,  and  as  it  were  crumpled  on 
the  edges,  of  a green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  but  covered 
with  long  hairy  wool,  or  cotton  down,  set  with  most  sharp  and 
cruel  pricks,  from  the  middle  of  whose  heads  of  flowers,  thrust 
torth  many  purplish  crimson  threads,  and  sometimes  (although 
very  seldom)  white  ones.  The  seed  that  followeth  in  the 
heads,  lying  in  a great  deal  of  white  down,  is  somewhat  large 
tong,  and  round,  like  the  seed  of  lady’s  thistle,  but  somewhat 
paler  The  root  is  great  and  thick,  spreading  much,  yet  it 
usually  dieth  after  seed-time.  J 

Itgroweth  in  divers  ditches,  banks,  and  in  corn- 
helds  and  highways,  generally  every  way  throughout  the  land. 

lime.]  It  fiowerth  and  beareth  seed  about  the  end  of 
summer,  when  other  thistles  do  flower  and  seed. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mars  owjis  the  plant,  and  ma- 
nifests to  tne  world,  that  though  it  may  hurt  your  finger,  it  will 
help  your  body  ; for  I fancy  it  much  for  the  ensuing  virtues. 

Pliny  and  Dioscondes  write,  That  the  leaves  and  roots  thereof 

taken  in  drink,  help  those  that  have  a crick  in  their  neck  * 
whereby  they  cannot  turn  their  neck  but  their  whole  body  must 
turn  also  (sure  they  do  not  mean  those  that  have  got  a crick  in 
their  neck  by  being  under  the  hangman’s  hand.  Galen  saith 
tnat  the  root  and  leaves  hereof  are  of  a heating  quality,  and  good 
or  such  persons  as  have  their  bodies  drawn  together  by  some 
spasm  or  convulsions,  as  it  is  with  children  that  have  the  rickets 
or  rather  as  the  college  of  physicians  will  have  it,  the  rachites’ 
or  which  name  of  the  disease,  they  have  (in  a particular  treatise 
lately  set  forth  by  them)  learnedly  disputed  and  brought  forth  to 
public  view,  that  the  world  may  see  that  they  have  taken  much 
pains  to  little  purpose. 


DRAGONS. 

'T'HEY  arc  so  well  known  to  all  those  who  plant  them  in 
A their  gardens,  they  need  no  description  ; if  not,  let  them 
look  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stalks,  and  see  how  like  a 
snake  they  look. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  plant  is  under  the  dominion 
of  -Lars,  and  therefore  it  would  he  a wonder  if  it  should  warn 
some  obnoxious  quality  o^  other  ■ In  all  herbs  of  that  quality 
Jhc  safest  way  is  either  to  distil  the  herb  in  analembick,  in  what 
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vehicle  you  please,-  or  else  to  press  out  the  juice  and  distil  that  in 
a glass  still  in  sand.  It  scoureth  and  cleanseth  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body  mightily,  and  it  clcareth  the  external  parts  also, 
being  externally  applied,  from  freckles,  morphew,  and  sun- 
burning : Your  best  way  to  use  it  externally,  is  to  mix  it  with 
vinegar an  ointment  of  it  is  held  to  be  good  in  wounds  and 
ulcers;  it  consumes  cankers,  and  that  flesh  growing  in  tlie 
nostrils,  which  they  call  polypus  ; Also  the  distilled  water  being 
dropped  into  the  eyes,  taketh  away  spots  there,  or  the  pin  and 
web,  and  mends  the  dimness  of  sight  rit  is  excellent  good  against 
pestilence  and  poison.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  affirm,  that  no 
serpent  will  meddle  with  him  that  carries  this  herb  about  him. 

THE  ELDER  TREE. 

I HOLD  it  needless  to  write  any  description  of  this,  since 
every  boy  that  plays  with  a pop-gun  will  not  mistake  another 
tree  instead  of  elder : I shall  therefore  in  this  place  only,  de- 
scribe the  dwarf-elder,  called  also  dead-wort,  and  wall-wort. 

THE  DWARF-ELDER. 

iJescripl.)  r g "'HIS  is  hut  an  herb  every  year,  dying  with  his 
X stalks  to  the  ground,  and  rising  fresh  every 
Spring,  and  is  like  unto  the  elder  both  in  form  and  quality, 
rising  up  with  a square  rough  hairy  stalk,  four  Feet  high,  or  more 
sometimes.  The  winged  leaves  are  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
elder,  but  else  like  them.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a dash 
of  purple,  standing  in  umbels,  very  like  the  elder  also,  but  more 
sweet  in  scent ; after  which  come  small  blackish  berries,  full  of 
iuice  while  they  are  fresh,  wherein  is  small  hard  kernels,  or  seed, 
the  root  doth  creep  under  the  upper  crust  of  the  ground,  spring- 
ing in  divers  places,  being  of  the  bigness  of  one’s  linger  or 
thumb  sometimes. 

Place.)  The  elder  tree  groweth  in  hedges,  being  planted 
there  to  strengthen  the  fences  and  partitions  of  ground,  and  to 
hold  the  banks  by  ditches  and  water  courses. 

Tlie  dwarf  elder,  growing  wild  in  many  places  of  England, 
where  being  once  gotten  into  a ground,  it  is  not  easily  gotten 
forth  again. 

Time.)  Most  of  the  elder  trees  flower  in  June,  and  their 
fruit  is  ripe  for  the  most  part  in  August.  But  the  dwarf  elder, 
or  Wall-wort,  flowereth  somewhat  later,  and  his  fruit  is  not 
ripe  until  September. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  Both  elder  and  dwarf  tree  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Venus.  The  first  shoots  of  the  common 
eider  boiled  like  asparagus,  and  the  young  leaves  and  stalks  boiled 
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in  fat  broth,  doth  mightily  carry  forth  phlegm  and  choler.  The 
middle  or  inward  bark  boiled  in  water,  and  given  in  drink, 
worketh  much  more  violently  ; and  the  berries,  either  green  or 
dry,  expel  the  same  humour,  and  are  olten  given  with  good 
success  to  help  the  dropsy  ; the  bark  of  the  root  boiled  in  wine, 
or  the  juice  thereof  drank,  worketh  the  same  effects,  but  more 
powerfully  than  either  the  leaves  or  fruit.  The  juice  of  the 
root  taken,  doth  mightily  procure  vomitings,  and  purgeth  the 
watery  humours  of  the  dropsy.  The  decoction  of  the  root  taken, 
cureth  the  biting  of  an  adder,  and  biting  of  mad  dogs.  It  mol- 
lilieth  the  hardness  of  the  mother,  if  women  sit  thereon,  and 
openeth  their  veins,  and  bringeth  down  their  courses  : The  berries 
boiled  in  wine  performeth  the  same  effect ; and  the  hair  of  the 
head  washed  therewith  is  made  black.  The  juice  of  the  green 
leaves  applied  to  the  hot  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  assuageth 
them  ; the  juice  of  the  leaves  snuffed  up  into  the  nostrils, 
purgeth  the  tunicles  of  the  brain  ; the  juice  of  the  berries  boiled 
with  honey,  and  dropped  into  the  ears,  helpeth  the  pains  of  them  ; 
the  decoction  of  the  berries  in  wine  being  drank  provoketh  urine ; 
the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  is  of  much  use  to  clean  the  skin 
from  sun-burning,  freckles,  morphew,  or  the  like;  and  taketh 
away  the  head-ach,  coming  of  a cold  cause,  the  head  being 
bathed  therewith.  The  leaves  or  flowers  distilled  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  legs  often  washed  with  the  said  distilled  water, 
it  taketh  away  the  ulcers  and  sores  of  them.  The  eyes  washed 
therewith,  it  taketh  away  the  redness  and  bloodshot ; and  the 
hands  washed  morning  and  evening  therewith,  helpeth  the  palsy, 
and  shaking  of  them. 

The  dwarf  elder  is  more  powerful  than  the  common  elder  in 
opening  and  purging  choler,  phlegm,  and  water;  in  helping  the 
gout,  piles,  and  women’s  diseases,  coloureth  the  hair  black, 
helpeth  the  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  pains  in  the  ears,  the 
biting  of  serpents,  or  mad  dogs,  burnings  and  scaldings,  the 
wind  cholic,  cholic  and  stone,  the  difficulty  of  urine,  the  cure  of 
old  sores  and  fistulous  ulcers.  Either  leaves  or  bark  of  elder, 
stripped  upwards  as  you  gather  it,  causeth  vomiting.  Also  Dr, 
.Butler,  in  a manuscript  of  his,  commends  dwarf  elder  to  the  sky 
for  dropsies,  viz.  to  drink  it,  being  boiled  in  white  wine;  to  drink 
the  decoction  1 mean,  not  the  elder. 

THE  ELM  TREE. 

THIS  tree  is  so  well  known,  growing  generally  in  all 
counties  of  this  land,  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  it. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a cold  and  Saturnine  plant. 
The  leaves  thereof  bruised  and  applied  heal  green  wounds,  being 
bound  thereon  with  its  own  bark.  The  leaves  or  the  bark  used 
3 N 
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with  vinegar,  cureth  scurf  and  leprosy  very  effectually  • The 
decoction  of  the  leaves,  bark,  or  root,  being  bathed,  ' heals 
bioken  bones.  Ihe  water  that  is  found  in  the  bladders  on  the 
leaves,  while  it  is  fresh,  is  very  effectual  to  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
make  it  fair;  and  if  cloths  be  often  wet  therein,  and  applied 
to  the  ruptures  of  children,  it  healeth  them,  if  they  be  well 
bound  up  with  a truss.  The  said  water  put  into  a glass,  and  set 
into  the  ground  or  else  in  dung  for  twenty-five  days,  the  mouth 
thereof  being  close  stopped,  and  the  bottom  set  upon  a lav  of 
ordinary  salt,  that  the  faeces  may  settle  and  water  become  clear, 
is  a singular  and  sovereign  balm  for  green  wounds,  being  used 

III  uims:  The  decoctlon  of  the  bark  of  the  root  fomented, 
mol  lifieth  hard  tumours,  and  the  shrinking  of  the  sinews.  The 

roots  of  the  elm,  boiled  for  a long  time  in  water,  and  the  fat 
arising  on  the  top  thereof,  being  clean  scummed  off,  and  die 
place  anointed  therewith  that  is  grown  bald,  and  the  hair  fallen 
away  will  quickly  restore  them  again.  The  said  bark  ground 
with  brine  and  pickle,  until  it  come  to  the  form  of  a poultice, 
and  laid  on  the  place  pained  with  the  gout,  giveth  great  ease, 
t he  decoction  of  the  bark  in  water,  is  excellent  to  bathe  such 
places  as  haye  been  burnt  with  fire. 

ENDIVE. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  garden  endive  beareth  a longer  and 
larger  leaf  than  succory,  and  abideth  but  one 
year,  quickly  running  up  to  a stalk  and  seed,  and  then  perisheth  • it 
hath  blue  flowers,  and  the  seed  of  the  ordinary  endive  is  so  like 
succory  seed,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them 
■ government  and  Virtues.-]  It  is  a fine  cooling,  cleansing, 
jovia  plant  The  decoction  of  the  leaves,  or  the  juice,  or  the 
distilled  water  of  endive,  serveth  well  to  cool  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  in  the  hot  fits  of  agues,  and  all 
omei  inflammations  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; it  cooleth 
e heat  and  sharpness  of  the  urine,  and  excoriations  in  the 
urinary  Hits.  I lie  seeds  are  of  the  same  property,  or  rather 
more  powerful  and  besides  are  available  for  fainting,  swoonings 
and  passions  ot  the  heart.  Outwardly  applied,  they  serve  to 
empci  the  sharp  humours  of  fretting  ulcers,  hot  tumours,  swel- 
lings, and  pestilential  sores;  and  wonderfully  help  not  only  the 
redness  and  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  but 'the  dimness  of  the 
vg  also;  they  are  also  used  to  allay  the  pains  of  the  -out. 
i on  cannot  use  it  amiss  : a syrup  of  it' is  a fine  cooling  medicine 

taioiy.  thC  Cnd  of  «■*  ■>“*.  “> 
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ELECAMPANE. 

Dcscript. ] TT  shooteth  forth  many  large  leaves,  long  and 
Abroad,  lying  near  the  ground,  small  at  both  ends, 
somewhat  soft  in  handling,  of  a whitish  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  grey  underneath,  each  set  upon  a short  foot-stalk,  from 
among  which  rise  up  divers  great  and  strong  hairy  stalks,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  some  leaves  thereupon,  compassing 
diem  about  at  the  lower  end,  and  are  branched  towards  the  tops, 
bearing  divers  great  and  large  flowers,  like  those  of  the  corn 
marigold,  both  the  border  of  the  leaves,  and  the  middle  thrum 
being  yellow,  which  turn  into  down,  with  long,  small, 
brownish  seeds  among  it,  and  is  carried  away  with  the  wind. 
The  root  is  great  and  thick,  branching  forth  divers  ways,  blackish 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within,  of  a very  bitter  taste,  and 
strong  but  good  scent,  especially  when  they  are  dried,  no  part 
else  of  the  plant  having  any  smell. 

Place .]  It  groweth  in  moist  grounds  and  shadowy  places 
oftener  than  in  the  dry  and  open  borders  of  fields  and 
lanes,  and  in  other  waste  places,  almost  in  every  county 
of  this  land. 

'Tune.]  It  flowereth  in  the  end  of  June  and  July,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  August.  The  roots  are  gathered  for  use,  as  well 
in  the  .Spring  before  the  leaves  come  forth,  as  in  autumn  or 
winter. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  a plant  under  the  dominion 

of  Mercury.  The  fresh  roots  of  elecampane  preserved  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  a syrup  or  conserve,  are  very  effectual  to 
warm  a cold  windy  stomach,  or  the  pricking  therein,  and 
stitches  in  the  sides  caused  by  the  spleen  ; and  to  help  the  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  wheezing  in  the  lungs.  The  dried  root 
made  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  and  taken,  serveth  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  is  also  profitable  for  those  who  have  their 
urine  stopped,  or  the  stopping  of  women’s  courses,  the  [rains  of 
the  mother,  and  of  the  stone  in  the  reins,  kidneys  or  bladder  ; 
it  resisteth  poison,  and  stayeth  the  spreading  of  the  venom  of 
serpents,  as  also  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers,  and  the  plague  itself. 
The  roots  and  herbs  beaten  and  put  into  new  ale  or  beer,  and 
daily  drank,  cleareth,  strengthencth,  and  quickeneth  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  wonderfully.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  in  wine, 
or  the  juice  taken  therein,  killeth  and  driveth  forth  all  manner 
of  worms  in  the  belly,  stomach,  and  maw ; and  gargled  in  the 
mouth,  or  the  root  chewed,  fasteneth  loose  teeth,  and  helps  to  keep 
them  from  putrefaction  ; and  being  drank  is  good  for  those  that 
,spit  blood,  helpeth  to  remove  cramps  or  convulsions,  gout, 
sciatica,  pains  in  the  joints,  applied  outwardly  or  inwardly,  and 
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is  also  good  for  those  that  arc  bursten,  or  have  any  inward 
bruise.  The  root  boiled  well  in  vinegar,  beaten  afterwards,  and 
made  into  anointment  with  hog’s  suet,  or  oil  of  trotters,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  scabs  or  itch  in  young  or  old  ; the  places 
also  bathed  or  washed  with  the  decoction  doth  the  same  ; it  also 
helpeth  all  sorts  of  iilthv  old  putrid  sores  or  cankers  whatsoever. 
In  the  roots  of  this  herb  lieth  the  chief  effect  for  the  remedies 
aforesaid.  T he  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  and  roots  together, 
is  very  profitable  to  cleanse  the  skin  of  the  face,  or  other  jiarts, 
from  any  morphew,  spots,  or  blemishes  therein,  and  make  it 
dear. 

ERINGO,  OR  SEA-HOLLY. 

Descript .]  r I TIE  first  leaves  of  our  ordinary'  sea-holly',  are 
jL  nothing  so  hard  and  prickly  as  when  they  grow 
old,  being  almost  round,  and  deeply  dented  about  the  edges, 
hard  and  sharp  pointed,  and  .a  little  crumpled,  of  a blueish  green 
colour,  every  one  upon  a long  footstalk  ; but  those  that  grow  up 
higher  with  the  stalk,  do  as  it  were  compass  it  about.  rl  he  stalk 
itself  is  round  and  strong,  yet  somewhat  crested,  with  joints 
and  leaves  set  thereat,  but  more  divided,  sharp,  and  prickly ; and 
branches  rising  from  thence,  which  have  likewise  other  small 
branches,  each  of  them  having  several  blueish,  round,  pricklv 
heads,  with  many  small  jagged  prickly  leaves  under  them,  stand- 
ing like  a star,  and  sometimes  found  greenish  or  whitish : The 
root  groweth  wonderfully  long,  even  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  set  with  rings  and  circles  toward  the  upper  part,  cut 
smooth  and  withoutjoints  down  lower,  brownish  on  the  outside, 
and  very  white  within,  with  a pith  in  the  middle  ; of  a pleasant 
taste,  but  much  more  being  artificially  preserved,  and  candied 
with  sugar. 

Place.  1 It  is  found  about  the  sea  coast  in  almost  every  countv 

# # J * 

of  this  land  which  bordereth  upon  the  sea. 

Timed]  It  floweret’n  in  the  end  of  summer,  and  giveth  ripe 
seed  within  a month  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  plant  is  venereal,  and 
breedeth  seed  exceedingly,  and  strengthens  the  spirits  procrea- 
tive ; it  is  hot  and  moist,  and  under  the  celestial  Balance.  The 
decoction  of  the  root  hereof  in  wine,  is  very  effectual  to  open 
obstructions  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  helpeth  yellow  jaundice, 
dropsy,  pains  of  the  loins,  and  wind  cholic,  provoketh  urine, 
and  expelleth  the  stone,  procureth  women’s  courses.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  the  decoction  for  fifteen  days,  taken  fasting,  and 
next  to  bedward,  doth  help  the  strangury,  the  pissing  byr  drops, 
the  stopping  of  urine,  and  stone,  and  all  defects  of  the  reins  and 
kidneys ; and  if  the  said  drink  be  continued  longer,  it  is  said 
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that  it  cureth  the  stone  ; it  is  found  good  against  the  French  pox. 
The  roots  bruised  and  applied  outwardly,  helpeth  the  kernels  of 
the  throat,  commonly  called  the  king’s  evil  ; or  taken  inwardly, 
and  applied  to  the  place  stung  or  bitten  by  any  serpent,  healeth 
it  speedily.  If  the  roots  be  bruised,  and  boiled  in  old  hog’s 
grease,  or  salted  lard,  and  applied  to  broken  bones,  thorns,  &c. 
remaining  in  the  flesh,  they  do  not  only  draw  them  forth,  but 
heal  up  the  place  again,  gathering  new  flesh  where  it  was  con- 
sumed. The  juice  of  the  leaves  dropped  into  the  ear,  helpeth 
imposthumes  therein.  The  distilled  water  of  the  whole  herb, 
when  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  young,  is  profitably  drailk  for  all 
the  purposes  aforesaid  ; and  helpeth  the  melancholy  of  the  heart, 
and  is  available  in  quartan  and  quotidian  agues ; as  also  for  them 
that  have  their  necks  drawn  a- wry,  and  cannot  turn  them  without 
turning  their  whole  body. 

EYEBRIGHT. 

Descript. ] /COMMON  eyebright  is  a small  low’  herb,  rising 
V_/  up  usually  but  wdth  one  blackish  green  stalk  a 
span  high,  or  not  much  more,  spread  from  the  bottom  into 
sundry  branches,  whereon  are  small  and  almost  round,  yec 
pointed,  dark  green  leaves,  finely  snipped  about  the  edges,  two 
always  set  together,  and  very  thick.  At  the  joints  with  the 
leaves,  from  the  middle  upward,  come  forth  small  white  flowers, 
steeped  with  purple  and  yellow  spots,  or  stripes  ; after  which 
follow  small  round  heads,  with  very  small  seed  therein.  The 
root  is  long,  small  and  thready  at  the  end. 

Place. ] It  groweth  in  meadows,  and  grassy  places  in  tlus 
land. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under'  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  and 
Sol  claims  dominion  over  it.  If  the  herb  was  but  as  much  used 
as  it  is  neglected,  it  would  half  spoil  die  spectacle  maker’s  trade ; 
and  a man  would  think,  that  reason  should  teach  people  to  prefer 
the  preservation  of  their  natural  before  artificial  spectacles  ; which 
that  they  may  be  instructed  how  to  do,  take  the  virtues  of  eye- 
bright  as  folio  weth : 

The  juice,  or  distilled  w’ater  of  eyebright,  taken  inwardly  in 
white  wine  or  broth,  or  dropped  into  the  eyes  for  divers  days  tcu- 
gether,  helpeth  all  infirmities  of  the  eyes  that  cause  dimness  of 
sight.  Some  make  conserve  of  the  flowers  to  the  same  effect. 
Being  used  any  of  the  ways,  it  also  helpeth  a weak  brain,  or 
memory.  This  turned  up  with  strong  beer  that  it  may  work  to- 
gether, and  drank,  or  the  powder  of  the  dried  herb  mixed  with 
sugar,  a little  mace,  and  fennel  seed,  and  drank,  or  eaten  in 
broth;  or  the  said  powder  made  into  an  electuary  with  sugar, 
aad  taken,  hath  the  same  powerful  effect  to  help  and  restore  the 
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sight  decayed  through  age ; and  Amoldus  dc  Villa  Nova  saith,  it 
hath  restored  sight  to  diem  that  liavc  been  blind  a long  time 

before. 

FERN. 

De-script.]  this  there  are  two  kinds  principally  to  he 

treated  of,  viz.  the  male  and  female.  The 
female  groweth  higher  than  the  male,  but  the  leaves  thereof  are 
lesser,  and  more  divided  and  dented,  and  of  as  strong  a smell  as 
the  male  ; the  virtue  of  them  are  both  alike,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  description  or  distinction  of 
them. 

Place.]  They  grow  both  in  heaths  and  in  shady  places,  near 
the  hedge-sides  in  all  counties  of  this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  give  their  seed  at  midsummer. 

Thq  female  fern  is  that  plant  which  is  in  Sussex  called  brakes, 
the  seed  of  which  some  authors  hold  to  be  so  rare.  Such  a 
thing  there  is  I know,  and  may  be  easily  had  upon  midsummer 
eve,  and  for  ought  I know,  two  or  three  days  after  it,  if  not 
more. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mercury,  both  male  and  female.  The  roots  of  both  those  sorts 
of  fern  being  bruised  and  boiled  in  mead,  or  honeyed  water,  and 
drank,  killeth  both  the  broad  and  long  worms  in  the  body,  and 
abateth  the  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  spleen.  The  green 
leaves  eaten,  purge  the  belly  and  choleric  and  waterish  humours 
that  trouble  the  stomach.  They  are  dangerous  for  women  with 
child  to  meddle  with,  by  reason  they  cause  abortions.  The  roots 
bruised  and  boiled  in  oil,  or  hog’s-grease,  make  a very  profitable 
ointment  to  heal  wounds  or  pricks  gotten  in  the  flesh.  The 
powder  of  them  used  in  foul  ulcers,  drieth  up  their  maiignant 
moisture,  and  causeth  their  speedier  healing.  Fern  being  burned, 
the  smoke  thereof  driveth  away  serpents,  gnats,  and  orher  noi- 
some creatures,  which  in  fenny  countries  do,  in  the  night  time, 
trouble  and  molest  people  lying  in  their  beds  with  their  faces  un- 
covered ; it  causetii  barrenness. 

OSMOND  ROYAL,  OR  WATER  FERN. 

Descript.]  r I ''HIS  shooteth  forth  in  spring  time  (for  in  the 
-L  winter  the  leaves  perish)  dive:s  rough,  hard 
stalks,  half  round,  and  yellowish,  or  flat  on  the  other  side,  two 
feet  high,  having  divers  branches  of  winged  yellowish  green 
leaves  on  all  sides,  set  one  against  another,  longer,  narrower, 
and  not  nicked  on  the  edges  as  the  former.  From  the  top  of 
some  of  these  stalks  grow  forth  a long  bush  of  small,  and  more 
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yellow,  green,  scaly  aglets,  set  in  the  same  manner  on  the  stalks 
as  the  leaves  are,  which  are  accounted  the  flowers  and  seeds. 
The  root  is  rough,  thick  and  scabby,  with  a white  pith  in  the 
middle,  which  is  called  the  heart  thereof. 

Place.}  Htgrowethon  moors,  bogs,  and  watery  places  in 
many  parts  of  this  land. 

1 rme.}  It  is  green  all  the  summer,  and  the  root  only  abideth 
in  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  Saturn  owns  the  plant.  This 
hath  all  the  virtues  mentioned  in  the  former  ferns,  and  is  much 
more  effectual  than  they,  both  for  inward  and  outward  griefs 
and  is  accounted  singular  good  in  wounds,  bruises,  or  the  like 
I he  decoction  to  be  diank,  or  boiled  into  an  ointment  of  oil 
as  a balsam  or  balm,  and  so  it  is  singular  good  against  bruises’ 
and  bones  broken,  or  out  of  joint,  and  giveth  much  ease  to  the 
cholic  and  splenetic  diseases  ; as  also  for  ruptures  or  burstings 
The  decoction  of  the  root  in  white  \vine,  provokes  urine  ex- 
ceedingly, and  cleanseth  the  bladder  and  passages  of  urine. 

FEVERFEW,  OR  FEATHERFEW. 

Descript .]  /COMMON  featherfew  hath  large,  fresh,  green 
leaves,  much  torn  or  cut  on  the  edges.  The 
stalks  are  hard  and  round,  set  with  many  such  like  leaves,  but 
smaller,  and  at  the  tops  stand  many  single  flowers,  upon  small 
footstalks,  consisting  of  many  small  white  leaves  standing  round 
about  a yellow  thrum  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  somewhat 
hard  and  short;  with  many  strong  fibres  about  it.  The  scent 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  strong  and  stuffing,  and  the  taste  is 
very  bitter. 

Place.}  This  grows  wiid  in  many  places  of  the  land,  but  is 
tor  the  most  part  nourished  in  gardens. 

Time.}  It  flowercth  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.}  Venus  commands  this  herb,  and 
hath  commended  it  to  succour  her  sisters  (women)  and  to’be  a 
general  strengthener  of  tiieir  wombs,  and  remedy  such  infirmities 
as  a careless  midwife  hath  there  caused;  if  they  will  but  be 
pleased  to  make  use  of  her  herb  boiled  in  white  wine,  and  drink 
the  decoction  ; it  cleanseth  the  womb,  expels  the  after  birth, 
and  doth  a woman  all  the  good  she  can  desire  of  an  herb.  And 
h any  grumble  because  they  cannot  get  the  herb  in  winter,  tell 
them,  it  they  please,  they  may  make  a syrup  of  it  in  summer;  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  tiie  disease  of  the  mother,  whether  it  be  the 
•strangling  or  rising  of  the  mother,  or  hardness,  or  inflammations 
of  the  same,  applied  outwardly  thereunto.  Or  a decoction  of 
fhc  flowers  in  wine,  with  a little  nutmeg  or  mace  put  therein, 
and  drank  often  in  a day,  is  an  approved  remedy  to  bring  down 
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women’s  courses  speedily*  and  helpcth  to  expel  the  dead  birth  and 
.after  birth.  For  a woman  to  sit  over  the  hot  fumes  of  the  de- 
coction of  the  herb  made  in  water  or  wine,  is  effectual  for  the 
same  ; anti  in  some  cases,  to  apply  the  boiled  herb  warm  to  the 
privy  parts.  The  decoction  thereof  made,  with  some  sugar  or 
honey  put  thereto,  is  used  by  many  with  good  success  to  help 
the  cough  and  stuffing  of  the  chest,  by  colds,  as  also  to  cleanse 
the  reins  and  bladder,  and  helps  to  expel  the  stone  in  them.  The 
powder  of  the  herb  taken  in  wine,  with  some  oxymel,  purgeth 
both  choler  and  phlegm,  and  is  available  for  those  that  are  short- 
winded,  and  are  troubled  with  melancholy  and  heaviness,  or  sad- 
ness of  spirits.  It  is  very  effectual  for  all  pains  in  the  head  coming 
of  a cold  cause,  the  herb  being  bruised  and  applied  to  the  crown 
of  the  head ; as  also  for  the  vertigo,  that  is,  a running  or  swim- 
ming of  the  head.  The  decoction  thereof  drank  warm,  and  the 
herb  bruised  with  a few  corns  of  bay-salt,  and  applied  to  the 
wrists  before  the  coming  of  the  ague  fits,  doth  take  them  away. 
The  distilled  water  taketh  away  freckles,  and  other  spots  and 
deformities  in  the  face.  The  herb  bruised  and  heated  on  a 
tile,  with  some  wine  to  moisten  it,  or  fried  with  a little 
wine  and  oil  in  a frying-pan,  and  applied  warm  outwardly 
to  the  places,  helpeth  the  wind  and  cholic  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly.  It  is  an  especial  remedy  against  opium  taken  too 
liberally. 

FENNEL. 

EVERY  garden  afforTth  this  so  plentifully,  that  it  needs  no 
description. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  One  good  old  fashion  is  not  vet 
left  off,  viz.  to  boil  fennel  with  fish  ; for  it  consumes  that  phleg- 
matic humour,  which  fish  most  plentifully  afford  and  annoy  the 
body  with,  though  few  that  use  it  know  wherefore  they  do  it ; I 
suppose  tire  reason  of  its  benefit  this  way  is,  because  it  is  an 
herb  of  Mercury,  and  under  Vergo,  and  therefore  bears  anti- 
pathy to  Pisces.  Fennel  is  good  to  break  wind,  to  provoke 
urine,  and  ease  the  pains  of  the  stone,  and  helps  to  break  it. 
The  leaves  or  seed,  boiled  in  barley  water  and  drank  are  good  for 
nurses,  to  increase  their  milk,  and  make  it  more  wholesome  for 
the  child.  The  leaves,  or  rather  the  seeds,  boiled  in  water, 
stayeth  the  hiccough,  and  taketh  away  the  loathings  which  of- 
tentimes happen  to  the  stomachs  of  sick  and  feverish  persons,  and 
allayeth  the  heat  thereof.  The  seed  boiled  in  wine  and  drank,  is 
good  for  those  that  are  bitten  with  serpents,,  or  have  eaten  poi- 
sonous herbs,  or  mushrooms.  The  seed  and  the  roots  much 
more  help  to  open  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  gall, 
and  thereby  help  the  painful. and  windy  swellings  of  the  spleen. 
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and  the  yellow  jaundice ; and  also  the  gout  and  cramps.  The 
seed  is  of  good  use  in  medicines  to  help  shortness  of  breath  and 
wheezing  by  stopping  of  the  lungs.  It  helpeth  also  to  bring 
down  the  courses,  and  to  cleanse  the  parts  after  delivery.  The 
roots  are  of  most  use  in  physic,  drinks  and  broths,  that  are  taken 
to  cleanse  the  blood,  to  open  obstructions  of  the  liver,  to  pro- 
voke uriiie,  and  amend  the  ill  colour  of  the  face  after  sickness, 
and  to  cause  a good  habit  through  the  body.  Both  leaves,  seeds, 
and  roots  thereof  are  much  used  in  drink  or  broth,  to  make 
people  more  lean  that  arc  too  far.  The  distilled  water  of  the 
whole  herb,  or  the  condensate  juice  dissolved,  but  especially  the 
natural  juice,  that  in  some  counties  issueth  out  hereof  of  its  own 
accord,  dropped  into  the  eyes,  cleanseth  them  from  mists  and  films 
that  hinder  the  sight.  'Fhe  sweet  fennel  is  much  weaker  in  phy- 
sical uses  than  the  common  fennel.  The  wild  fennel  is  stronger 
and  hotter  than  the  tame,  and  therefore  most  powerful  against 
the  stone,  but  not  so  effectual  to  increase  milk,  because  of  its 
dryness. 


SOW-FENNEL,  OR  HOG’S  FENNEL. 

BESIDES  the  common  name  in  English,  hog’s  fennel,  and 
the  Latin  name  peucidanum,  it  is  called  hoar-strange,  and 
hoar-strong,  sulphur-wort,  and  brimstone-wort. 

Descript.]  The  common  sow  fennel  hath  divers  branched 
stalks,  of  thick  and  somewhat  long  leaves,  three  for  the  most 
part  joined  together  at  a place,  among  which  ariseth  a crested 
straight  stalk,  less  than  fennel,  with  some  joints  thereon,  and 
leaves  growing  thereat,  and  towards  the  tops  some  branches  issu- 
ing from  thence  ; likewise  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and  branches 
stand  divers  turfs  of  yellow  flowers,  whereafter  grows  somewhat 
flat,  thin,  and  yellowish  seed,  bigger  than  fennel  seed.  The 
roots  grow  great  and  deep,  with  many  other  parts  and  fibres 
about  them  of  a strong  scent  like  hot  brimstone,  and  yield  forth 
a yellowish  milk,  or  clammy  juice,  almost  like  a gum. 

Place.']  Ir  groweth  plentifully  in  the  salt  low  marshes  near 
Feversham  in  Kent. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  plentifully  in  July  and  August. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  also  an  herb  of  Mercury, 
The  juice  of  sow-fennel  (saith  Dioscorides  and  Galen,)  used 
with  vinegar  and  rose-water,  or  the  juice  with  a little  euphor- 
bium  put  to  the  nose,  helpeth  those  that  are  troubled  with  the 
lethargy,  frenzy,  giddiness  of  the  head,  the  falling-sickness, 
long  and  inveterate  head-ach,  the  palsv,  sciatica,  and  the  cramp, 
and  generally  all  the  diseases  of  the  sinews,  used  with  oil  and 
vinegar.  ri  he  juice  dissolved  in  wine,  or  put  into  an  egg,  is 
good  for  a cough,  or  shortness  of  breath,  andfof  thos:  that  are 
3 O 
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troubled  with  wind  in  the  body.  Jt  purgeth  the  belly  gently, 
expelieth  the  hardness  oi  the  spleen,  givc-iii  ease  to  women  that 
have  sore  travail  in  child-birth,  and- easeth  the  pains  of  the  reins 
and  bladder,  and  also  the  womb.  A little  of  the  juice  dissolved 
in  wine,  and  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  much  of  the  pains  in 
them,  and  put  into  a hollow  tooth,  easeth  the  pains  thereof. 
The  root  is  less  effectual  to  all  the  aforesaid  disorders;  yet  the 
powder  of  the  root  eleanseth  foul  ulcers,  being  put  into  them, 
and  taketh  cut  splinters  of  broken  bones,  or  other  tilings  in  tire  * 
flesh,  and  healeth  them  irp  perfectly ; as  also,  drieth  up  old  and 
inveterate  running  sores,  and  is  of  admirable  virtue  in  all  green 
wounds. 

FIG-WORT,  OR  THROAT-WORT. 

Dcscript-I  /COMMON  great  fig-wort  sendeth  divers  great, 
strong,  hard,  square  brown  stalks,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  whereon  grow  large,  hard,  and  dark  green  leaves, - 
two  at  a joint,  harder  and  larger  than  nettle  leaves,  but  not  stink-  ! 
ing ; at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  stand  many  purple  flowers  set  in  [ 
husks,  which  are  sometimes  gaping  and  open,  somewhat  like 
these  of  water  betony  ; after  which  come  hard,  round  heads, 
with  a small  point  in  the  middle,  wherein  lie  small  brownish  seed. 
The  root  is  great,  white,  and  thick,  with  manv  branches  at 
it,  growing  aslope  under  the  upper  crust  of  the  ground,  which 
abideth  many  years,  but  keepeth  not  his  green  leaves  in  winter. 

Place i]  It  groweth  frequently  in  moist  and  shadowy  woods, 
and  jn  the  lower  part9  of  the  fields  and  meadows. 

Time.]  It  fiowereth  about  July,  and  die  seed  will  be  ripe 
about *a  month  after  the  flowers  am  fallen. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Some  Latin  authors  call  it  cer- 
vicaria,  because  it  is  appropriated  to  the  neck;  and  we  throat- 
wort,  because  it  is  appropriated  to  the  throat.  Venus  owns  the 
herb,  and  the  Celestial  Bull  will  not  deny  it ; therefore  a better 
remedy  cannot  be  for  the  king’s  evil,  because  the  Moon  that  rules 
the  disease  is  exalted  there.  The  decoction  of  the  herb  taken 
inwardly, .« and  the  bruised  herb  applied  outwardly,  dissolves  , 
clotted  and  congealed  blood  within  the  body,  coming  by  any  * 
wounds,  bruise,  or  fall ; and  is  no  less  effectual  for  the  king’s 
evil,  or  any  other  knobs,  kernels,  bundles,  or  wens  growing  in 
the  flesh  wheresoever  ; and  for  the  haemorrhoids,  or  piles.  An 
ointment  made  hereof  may  be  used  at  all  times  when  the  fresh 
herb  is  not  to  be  had.  The  distilled  water  of  the  whole  plant, 
roots  and  all,  is  used  for  the.  same  purposes,  and  drieth  up  the 
superfluous,  virulent  moisture  of  hollow  and  corroding  ulcers  ; l 
it  taketh  away  all  redness,  spots,  and  freckles  in  the  factq  as 
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a so  the  scurf,  and  any  foul  deformity  therein,  and  the  leprosy 
likewise. 


FILIPENDULA,  OIl  DROP-WORT. 

Ecscript.]  r | ''111S  sendeth  forth  many  leaves,  some  bigger, 
A some  lesser,  set  on  each  side  of  a middle  rib,  an  1 
each  of  them  dented  about  the  edges,  somewhat  resembling  wild 
tansy,  or  rather  agrimony,  but  harder  in  handling;  among  which 
rise  up  one  or  more  stalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  the 
leaves  growing  thereon,  and  sometimes  also  divided  into  other 
branches  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  white,  sweet  smelling 
flowers,  consisting  of  five  leaves  a-piece,  with  some  threads  in 
the  middle  of  them  standing  together  in  a pith  or  umbel,  each 
upon  a small  foot-stalk,  which,  after  they  have  been  blown  upon 
a good  w'hile,  do  fall  away,  and  in  their  places  appear  small, 
round,  chaffy  heads  like  buttons,  wherein  are  the  chaffy  seeds 
set  and  placed.  The  root  consists  of  many  small,  black,  tube- 
rous pieces,  fastened  together  by  many  small,  long,  blackish 
strings,  which  run  from  one  to  another. 

Place.]  It  gr owe tli  in  many  places  of  this  land,  in  the  corners 
of  dry  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  hedge  sides. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  seed  is  ripe 
in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  Venus. 
It  effectually  opens  the  passages  of  the  urine,  helpeth  the  stran- 
gury ; the  stone  in  the  kidneys  .or  bladder,  the  gravel,  and  all 
other  pains  of  the  bladder  and  reins,  by  taking  the  roots  in 
powder,  or  a decoction  of  them  in  white  wine,  with  a little 
honey.  The  roots  made  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  honey  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary,  doth  much  help  them  whose  stomaclis 
are  swollen,  dissolving  and  breaking  the  wind  which  was  the 
c ause  thereof ; and  is  also  very  effectual  for  all  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  as  shortness  of  breath,  wheezing,  hoarseness  of  the  throat, 
and  the  cough  ; and  to  expectorate  tough  phlegm,  or  any  other 
parts  thereabout.  It  is  called  dropwort,  because  it  helps  such  as 
piss  by  drops. 

THE  FIG-TREE. 

Ip  OR  to  give  a description  of  a tree  so  well  known  to  every 
body  that  keeps  it  in  his  garden,  were  needless.  They 
prosper  very  well  in  our  English  gardens,  yet  are  fitter  for  medi- 
cine than  for  any  other  profit  which  is  gotten  by  the  fruit  of 
them. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  tree  is  under  the  dominion 
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of  Jupiter.  The  milk  that  issue th  out  from  the  leaves  or 
branches  where  they  are  broken  off,  being  dropped  upon 
warts,  taketh  them  away.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  ex- 
cellent good  to  wash  sore  heads  with:  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
better  remedy  for  the  leprosy  than  it  is.  It  clears  the  face  also 
of  morphew,  and  the  body  of  white  scurf,  scabs,  and  running 
sores.  If  it  be  dropped  into  old  fretting  ulcers,  it  cleanseth  out 
the  moisture,  and  bringeth  up  die  flesh ; because  you  cannot 
have  the  leaves  green  ail  the  year,  you  may  make  an  ointment 


of  them  whilst  you  may.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  being  drank 


inwardly,  or  rather  a syrup  made  of  them,  dissolves  congealed 
blood  caused  by  bruises  or  falls,  and  helps  the  bloody  flux. 
The  ashes  of  the  wood  made  into  an  ointment  with  hog’s  grease, 
helps  kibes  and  chilblains.  The  juice  being  put  into  an  hollow 
tooth,  easeth  pain ; as  also  pain  and  noise  in  the  ears,  being 
dropped  into  them  ; and  deafness.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
juice  and  hog’s  grease,  is  as  excellent  a remedy  for  the  biting 
of  mad  dogs,  or  other  venomous  beasts,  as  most  are.  A syrup 
made  of  the  leaves,  or  green  fruit,  is  excellent  good  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  or  shortness  of  breath,  and  all  diseases  of  the  breast 
and  lungs ; it  is  also  excellent  good  for  the  dropsy  and  falling 
sickness.  They  say  that  the  fig-tree,  as  well  as  the  bay-tree, 
is  never  hurt  by  lightning  ; as  also  if  you  tie  a bull,  be  he  ever 
so  mad,  to  a fig-tree,  he  will  quickly  become  tame  and  gentle, 
As  for  such  figs  as  come  from  beyond  sea,  I have  little  to  sav, 
because  I write  not  of  exotics;  yet  some  authors  say,  the  eat- 
ing of  them  makes  people  lousy. 


THE  YELLOW  WATER  FLAG,  OR  FLOWER- 

DE-LUCE. 

Descript .]  HFMJIS  groweth  like  the  flower-de-luce,  but  it 
X hath  much  longer  and  narrower  sad  green 
leaves  jointed  together  in  that  fashion;  the  stalk  also  growing 
oftentimes  as  high,  bearing  small  yellow  flowers  shaped  like  the 
flower-de-luce,  with  three  falling  leaves,  and  other  three  arched 
that  covey  their  bottoms ; but  instead  of  the  three  upright 
leaves,  as  the  flower-de-luce  hath,  this  hath  only  three  short 
pieces  standing  in  their  places,  after  which  succeed  thick  and 
long  three  square  heads,  containing  in  each  part  somewhat  big 
and  flat  seed,  like  those  of  the  flower-de-luce.  The  root  is 
long  and  slender,  of  a pale  brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a horseflesh  colour  on  the  inside,  with  many  hard  fibres 
thereat,  and  very  harsh  in  taste. 

Place .]  It  usually  grows  in  waterv  ditches,  ponds,  lakes, 
and  moor  sides,  which  are  always  overflowed  with  water. 

Time.']  It  flowereth  in  July,  and  the  scc^l  is  ripe  in  August 
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Government  and  7 irtuesi]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moon.  The  root  of  this  water  flag  is  very  astringent,  cooling, 
and  drying  ; and  thereby  helps  all  lasks  and  fluxes,  whether  of 
blood  or  humours,  as  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  nose,  or  other 
parts,  bloody  flux,  and  the  immoderate  flux  of  women’s 
courses.  The  distilled  water  of  the  whole  herb,  flowers  and 
roots,  is  a sovereign  good  remedy  for  watering  eyes,  both  to 
be  dropped  into  them,  and  to  have  cloths  or  sponges  wetted 
therein,  and  applied  to  the  forehead:  it  also  iielpeth  the  spots 
and  blemishes  that  happen  in  and  about  the  eyes,  or  m any 
other  parts : The  said  water  fomented  on  swellings  and  hot  in- 
flammations ot  women’s  breasts,  upon  cankers  also,  and  those 
spreading  ulcers  called  Noli  me  tangere,  will  do  much  good:  It 
helpeth  also  toul  ulcers  in  the  privities  of  man  or  woman  ; but 
an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  is  better  for  those  external 
applications. 


FLAX-WEED,  OR  TOAD-FLAX. 

Descript. ] /^\UR  common  flax  weed  hath  divers  stalks  full 
V_y  fraugnt  with  long  and  narrow  ash  coloured 
leaves,  and  from  the  middle  of  them  almost  upward,  stored 
with  a number  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  of  a strong  unpleasant 
scent,  with  deeper  yellow  mouths,  and  blackish  flat  seed  in 
round  heads.  The  root  is  somewhat  woody  and  white,  espe- 
cially the  main  downright  one,  with  many  fibres,  abiding- 
many  years,  shooting  forth  roots  every  way  round  about,  and 
new  branches  every  year. 

Place.\  Thisgroweth  throughout  this  land,  both  by  the  way 
sides,  and  in  meadows,  as  also  by  hedge-sides,  and  upon  the 
$ides  of  banks,  and  borders  of  fields. 

rw i.  / • 

1 unci]  It  flowereth  in  Summer,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  usually 
before  the  end  of  August. 

Government  and  }r irtuesi]  Mars  owns  the  herb  : In  Sussex 
we  call  it  gall  wort,  and  lay  it  in  our  chickens’  water  to  cure 
them  of  the  gall  ; it  relieves  them  when  they  are  drooping. 

I Ins  is  frequently  used  to  spend  the  abundance  of  those  watery 
humours  by  urine,  which  cause  the  dropsy.  The  decoction 
of  the  herb,  both  leaves  and  flowers,  in  wine  taken  and  drank, 
doth  somewhat  move  the  belly  downwards,  openeth  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  helpeth  the  yellow  jaundice  ; expelleth 
poison,  provoketh  women’s  courses,  driveth  forth  the  dead 
child,  and  after-birth.  The  distilled  wratcr  of  the  herb  and 
flowers  is  effectual  for  all  the  same  purposes  ; being  thank 
with  a diam  of  the  powder  of  the  seeds  of  bark  or  the  roots  of 
wall-wort,  and  a little  cinnamon,  for  certain  days  together,  it 
i*  held  a singular  remedy  for  the  dropsy.  The  juice  of  tfla 
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herb,  or  the  distilled. water,  dropped  .into  the  eyes,  is  a certain 
remedy  lor  all  heat,  inflammation,  -and  redness  in  them.  The 
juice  or  water  put  into  foul  ulcers,  whether  thr-v  be  cancerous 
or  fistulous,  with  tents  rolled  therein,  or  par  washed  and  in- 
jected therewith,  cleanseth  them  thoroughly  t om  the  bottom, 
and  healcth  them  up  safely.  The  same  juice  or  water  also 
cleanseth  the  shin  wonderfully  of  all  .sorts  of  deformity,  as 
He  prosy,  morphew,  scurfy  wheals,  pimples,  or  spots,  applied  of 
•itself,  or  used  with  some  powder  of  lupines. 

FLEA-WORT. 

Dsscri.pt i]  /'"'ORDINARY  flea-wort  riseth  up  with  a stalk 
V./  two  feet  high  or  more,  full  of  joints  and 
branches  on  every  side  up  to  the  top,  and  at  every  join-  two 
small,  long,  and  narrow  whitish  green  leaves  somewhat  hairy  ; 
at  the  top  of  every  branch  stand  divers  small,  short  scaly,  or 
chaffy  heads,  out  of  which  come  forth  small  whitish  vellow 
threads,  like  to  those  of  the  plantain  herbs,  which  are  the 
blooming  of  flowers.  The  seed  inclosed  in  these  heads  is 
small  and  shining  while  it  is  fresh,  very  like  urrto  fleas  both  for 
colour  and  bigness,  but  turning  black  when  it  groweth  old. 
The  root  is  not  long,  but  white,  hard  and  woody,  perishing 
every  year,  and  rising  again  of  its  own  seed  for  divers  years,  if 
it  be  suffered  to  shed ; The  whole  plant  is  somewhat  whitish 
and  hairy,  smelling  somewhat  like  rosin. 

There  is  another  sort  hereof,  differing  not  from  the  former 
in  the  manner  of  growing,  but  only  that  this  stalk  and  branches 
being  somewhat  greater,  do  a little  more  bow  down  to  the 
ground  : The  leaves  are  somewhat  greater,  the  heads  somewhat 
lesser,  the  seed  alike  ; and  the  root  and  leaves  abide  all  winter, 
and  perish  not  as  the  former. 

Place. ] The  first  groweth  only  in  gardens,  the  second 
plentifully  in  fields  that  are  near  the  sea. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  July,  or  thereabouts. 

Government  and  I irtucs .]  The  herb  is  cold,  dry,  and  Sa- 
nn  nine.  I suppose  it  obtained  the  name  of  flea-wort,  because 
the  seeds  are  so  like  fleas.  The  seed  fried,  and  taken,  stayeth 
the  flux  or  lask  of  the  belly,  and  the  corrosions  that  come  by 
reason  of  hot  choleric,  or  sharp  and  malignant  humours,  or  by 
too  much  purging  of  any  violent  medicine,  as  scammony,  or 
the  like.  The  mucilage  of  the  seed  made  with  rose-water,  and 
a little  sugar-candy  put  thereto,  is  very  good  in  all  hot  agues 
and  burning  fevers,  and  other  inflammations,  to  cool  the  thirst, 
and  lenity  the  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  tongue  and  throat. 
It  helpeth  also  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  diseases  of  the 
breast  and  lungs,  caused  by  heat,  or  sharp  salt  humours,  and 
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the  pleurisy  also.  The  mucilage  of  the  seed  made  with  plantain 
water,  whereunto  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  a little 
populeon  are  put,  ig  a most  safe  and  sure  remedy  to  ease  the 
sharpness,  pricking,  and  pains  of  the  haemorrhoids  or  piles,  if 
it  be  laid  on  a cloth,  and  bound  thereto.  It  helpeth  ali  inflam- 
mations in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  pains  that  come 
thereby,  as  the  head-ach  and  megrims,  and  all  hot  im- 
posthumes,  swellings,  or  breaking  out  of  the  skin,  as  blains 
wheals,  pushes,  purples,  and  the  like  ; as  also  the  joints  of 
those  that  are  out  of  joint,  the  pains  of  the  gout  and  sciatica, 
the  bursting  of  young  children,  and  the  swelling  of  the  navel, 
applied  with  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar.  It  is  also  good  to  heal 
the  nipples  and  sore  breasts  of  women,  being  often  applied 
thereunto.  The  juice  of  the  herb  with  a little  honey  put  into 
the  ears  helpeth  the  running  of  them,  and  the  worms  breeding 
in  them : The  same  also  mixed  with  hog’s  grease,  and  applied 
to  corrupt  and  filthy  ulcers,  cleanseth  them  and  healeth  them. 

FLUXWEED. 

Descript.]  IT  riseth  up  with  a round  upright  hard  stalk,  four 
A or  five  feet  high,  spreading  into  sundry  branches, 
whereon  grow  many  greyisn  green  leaves,  very  finely  cut  and 
severed  into  a number  of  short  and  almost  round  parts.  The 
flowers  are  very  small  and  yellow,  growing  spike  fashion 
after  which  come  small  long  pods,  with  small  yellowish 
seed  in  them.  The  root  is  long  and  woody,  perishing 
every  year. 

Ther  e is  another  sort,  differing  in  nothing,  save  only  it  hath 
somewhat  broader  leaves ; they  have  a strong  evif  savour 
being  smelled  unto,  and  are  of  a drying  taste. 

Place.]  They  flower  wild  in  the  fields  by  hedges-sides  and 
highways,  and  among  rubbish  and  other  places. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  quickly  after,  namely,  in 
June  and  July.  ] 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  herb  is  Saturnine  also. 
Both  the  herb  and  seed  of  fluxweed  is  of  excellent  use  to  stay 
the  flux  or  lask  of  the  belly,  being  drank  in  water  wherein 
gads  of  steel  heated  have  been  often  quenched  ; and  is  no  less 
effectual  for  the  same  purpose  than  plantain  or  comfrey,  and  to 
restrain  any  other  flux  of  blood  in  man  or  w'oman,  as  also  to 
consolidate  bones  broken  or  out  of  joint.  The  juice  thereof 
drank  in  wine,  or  the  decoction  of  the  herb  drank,  doth  kill 
the  worms  in  the  stomach  or  belly,  or  the  worms  that  grow  in 
putrid  and  filthy  ulcers  ; and  made  into  a salve  doth  quickly  heal 
ail  old  sores,  how  foul  or  malignant  soever  they  be.  The 
distilled  water  of  the  herb  worketh  the  same  effects,  although 
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somewhat  weaker,  yet  it  is  a fair  medicine,  and  more  accept- 
able to  be  taken.  It  is  called  fluxweed  because  it  cures  the 
flux,  and  for  its  uniting  broken  bones,  &c.  Paracelsus  extols 
it  to  the  skies.  It  is  fitting  that  syrup,  ointment,  and  plaisters 
of  it  were  kept  in  your  houses. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  being  nourished  up  in  most  gardens, 
that  I shall  not  need  to  spend  time  in  writing  a description 
thereof. 

Time.]  The  flaggy  kinds  thereof  have  the  most  physical 
uses;  the  dwarf  kinds  thereof  flower  in  April,  the  greater  sorts 
in  May. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  Lunar.  The  juice 
or  decoction  of  the  green  root  of  the  flaggv  kind  of  flower-de- 
luce,  with  a little  honey  drank,  doth  purge  and  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach of  gross  and  tough  phlegm,  and  choler  therein ; itheipeth 
the  jaundice  and  the  dropsy,  evacuating  those  humours  both  up- 
wards and  downwards ; and  because  it  somewhat  hurts  the  sto- 
mach, is  not  to  be  taken  without  honey  and  spikemrd.  The 
same  being  drank,  doth  ease  the  pains  and  torments  of  the 
belly  and  sides,  the  shaking  of  agues,  the  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  the  worms  of  the  belly,  the  stone  in  the  reins,  con- 
vulsions and  cramps  that  come  of  old  humours ; it  also  helps  those 
whose  seed  passeth  from  them  unawares:  It  is  a remedy  against 
thebitings  and  stingings  of  venomous  creatures,  being  boiled  in 
water  and  vinegar  and  drank  ; boiled  in  water  and  drank,  it 
provoketh  urine,  helpeth  the  cholic,  bringeth  down  women’s 
courses ; and  made  up  into  a pessary  with  honey,  and  put  up 
into  the  body,  draweth  forth  the  dead  child.  It  is  much  com- 
mended against  the  cough,  to  expectorate  tough  phlegm  ; it 
much  easeth  pains  in  the  head,  and  procureth  sleep  ; being 
put  into  the  nostrils  it  procureth  sneezing,  and  thereby  purgetii 
the  head  of  phlegm  : The  juice  of  the  root  applied  to  the 
piles  or  haemorrhoids,  giveth  much  ease.  The  decoction  of 
the  roots  gargled  in  the  mouth,  easeth  the  tooth-ache,  and 
helpeth  the  stinking  breath.  Oil  called  oleum  irinum,  if  it  be 
rightly  made  of  the  great  broad  flag  flower-de-luce  (and  not  of 
the  great  bulbus  blue  flow'er-de-luce,  as  is  used  by  some  apothe- 
caries) and  roots  of  the  same  of  the  flaggy  kinds,  is  very  effec- 
tual to  warm  and  comfort  all  cold  joints  and  sinews,  as  also  the 
gout  and  sciatica,  and  molifieth,  dissolveth  and  consumeth  tu- 
mours and  swellings  in  any  part  of  the  bodv,  as  also  of  the 
matrix  ; it  helpeth  the  cramp,  or  convulsions  of  the  sinews  ; 
the  head  and  temples  anointed  therewith,  helpeth  the  catarrh  or 
tjun  rheum  distilled  from  thence  ; and  used  upon  the  breast  or. 
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stomach,  helpeth  to  extenuate  the  cold  tough  phlegm ; it 
helpcth  also  the  pains  and  noise  in  the  ears,  and  the  stench  of 
the  nostrils.  The  root  itself,  either  green  or  in  powder,  helpcth 
to  cleanse,  heal,  and  incarnate  wounds,  and  to  cover  the  naked 
bones  with  flesh  again,  that  ulcers  have  made  bare  ; and  is  also 
very  good  to  cleanse  and  heal  up  fistulas  and  cankers  that  are 
hard  to  be  cured. 


FLUF.LLIN,  OR  LLUELLIN. 

Descript.)  TT  shooteth  forth  many  long  branches,  partly  lying 
X upon  the  ground,  and  partly  standing  upright, 
set  with  almost  red  leaves,  yet  a little  pointed,  and  sometimes 
more  long  than  round,  without  order  thereon,  somewhat  hairy, 
and  of  an  evil  greenish  white  colour;  at  the  joints  all  along  the 
stalks,  and  with  the  leaves  come  forth  small  flowers,  one  at  a 
place,  upon  a very  small  short  footstalk,  gaping  somewhat  like 
snap-dragons,  or  rather  like  toad-flax,  with  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  the  lower  of  a purplish,  with  a small  heel 
or  spur  behind  ; after  which  come  forth  small  round  heads,  con- 
taining small  black  seed.  The  root  is  small  and  thready,  dying 
every  year,  and  raiseth  itself  again  of  its  own  sowing. 

There  is  another  sort  of  llueltin  which  hath  longer  branches 
wholly  trailing  upon  the  ground,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
somewhat  more  thin,  set  with  leaves  thereon,  upon  small  foot- 
stalks. The  leaves  are  a little  larger,  and  somewhat  round, 
and  cornered  sometimes  in  some  places  on  the  edges  ; but  the 
lower  part  of  them  being  the  broadest,  hath  on  each  side  a 
small  point,  making  it  seem  as  if  they  were  ears,  sometimes 
hairy,  but  not  hoary,  and  of  a better  green  colour  than  the 
former.  The  flowers  come  forth  like  the  former,  but  the  co- 
lours therein  are  more  white  than  yellow,  and  the  purple  not 
so  far  : It  is  a large  flower,  and  so  are  the  seed  and  seed-vessels. 
The  root  is  like  the  other,  and  perisheth  every  year. 

Place.)  They  grow'  in  divers  corn  fields,  and  in  borders 
about  them,  and  in  other  fertile  grounds  about  Southfleet  in 
Kent,  abundant;  at  Buchrite,  Hamerton,  and  Richmanworrij 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  in  divers  other  places. 

Time.)  They  are  in  flower  about  June  and  July,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  dry  and  withered  before  August  be  done. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  It  is  a Lunar  herb.  The  leaves 
bruised  and  applied  with  barley  meal  to  watering  eyes  that  are 
hot  and  inflamed  by  deductions  from  the  head,  do  very  much 
help  them,  as  also  the  fluxes  of  blood  or  humours,  as  the  lask , 
bloody  flux,  women’s  courses,  and  stayeth  all  manner  of  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  mouth,  or  any  other  place,  or  that  cometh  by 
anv  bruise  cr  hurt,  or  bursting  a vein ; it  wonderfully  helpe in 
3 ? 
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all  those  iu\var<l  parts  that  need  consolidating  or  strengthening, 
and  is  no  less  effectual  both  to  heal  and  close  green  wounds,  than 
to  cleanse  and  heal  all  foul  or  old  ulcers,  fretting  or  spreading 
cankers,  or  the  like.  Bees  arc  industrious,  and  go  abroad  to 
gather  honey  from  each  plant  or  flower,  but  drones  lie  at  home, 
and  eat  up  what  the  bees  have  taken  pains  for:  Just  so  do  the 
college  of  physicians  lie  at  home  and  domineer,  and  suck  out 
the  sweetness  of  other  men’s  labours  and  studies,  themselves 
being  as  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  as  a child  of  four 
years  old,  as  1 can  make  appear  to  any  rational  man  by  their  last 
dispensatory.  Now  then  to  hide  their  ignorance,  there  is  no 
readier  way  in  the  world  than  to  hide  knowledge  from  their 
countrymen,  that  so  no  body  might  be  able  so  much  as  to  smell 
out  their  ignorance.  When  simples  were  in  use,  men’s  bodies 
were  better  in  health  by  far  than  now  they  are,  or  shall  be,  if 
the  college  can  help  it.  The  truth  is,  this  herb  is  of  a fine  cool- 
ing, drying  quality,  and  an  ointment  or  plaister  of  it  might  do 
a man  a courtesy  that  hath  any  hot  virulent  sores  : It'is  admi- 
rable for  the  ulcers  of  the  French  pox  ; if  taken  inwardly,  may 
cure  the  disease.  It  was  first  called  female  speedwell,  but  a 
shentleman  of  Wales,  whose  nose  was  almost  eaten  off  with  the 
pox,  and  so  near  the  matter,  that  the  doctors  commanded  it  to 
be  cut  off,  being  cured  only  by  the  use  of  this  herb  ; and  to  ho- 
nour the  herb,  for  saving  hur  nose  whole,  gave  it  one  of  hur 
country  names,  Fluellin. 


FOX-GLOVES. 

Descript. 1 TT  hath  many  long  and  broad  leaves  lying  upon  the 
-A  ground  dented  upon  the  edges,  a little  soft  or 
woolly,  and  of  a hoary  green  colour,  among  which  riseth  up 
sometimes  sundry  stalks,  but  one  very  often,  bearing  such  leaves 
thereon  from  the  bottom  to  the  middle,  from  whence  to  the  top 
it  is  stored  with  large  and  long  hollow  reddish  purple  flowers,  a 
little  more  long  and  eminent  at  the  lower  edge,  with  some  white 
spots  within  them,  one  above  another,  with  small  green  leaves 
at  every  one,  but  all  of  them  turning  their  heads  one  way,  and 
hanging  downwards,  having  some  threads  also  in  the  middle, 
from  whence  rise  round  heads,  pointed  sharp  at  the  ends, 
wherein  small  brown  seed  lieth.  The  roots  aie  so  many  small 
fibres,  and  some  greater  strings  among  them  ; the  flowers  have 
no  scent,  but  the  leaves  have  a bitter  hot  taste. 

Place.]  It  groweth  on  dry  sandy  ground  for  the  most  part, 
and  as  well  on  the  higher  as  the  lower  places  under  hedge-sides 
in  almost  every  county  of  this  land. 

. 1 ime.]  It  seldom  flowereth  before  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 

in  August. 
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Government  and  Virtuesi]  The  plant  is  under  the  dominion 
of  Venus,  being  of  a gentle  cleansing  nature,  and  withal  very 
friendly  to  nature.  The  herb  is  familiarly  and  frequently  used  by 
the  Italians  to  heal  any  fresh  or  green  wound,  the  leaves  being 
but  bruised  and  bound  thereon  ; and  the  juice  thereof  is  also  used 
in  old  sores,  to  cleanse,  dry,  and  heal  them.  The  decoction 
hereof  made  up  with  some  sugar  or  honey,  is  available  to  cleanse 
and  purge  the  body  both  upwards  and  downwards,  sometimes 
of  tough  phlegm  and  clammy  humours,  and  to  open  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
available  for  the  king’s  evil,  the  herb  bruised  and  applied,  or  an 
ointment  made  with  the  juice  thereof,  and  so  used  ; and  a de- 
coction of  two  handfuls  thereof,  with  four  ounces  of  polipodv 
in  ale,  hath  been  found  by  late  experience  to  cure  divers  of  the 
falling  sickness,  that  have  been  troubled  with  it  above  twenty 
years.  I am  confident  that  an  ointment  of  it  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  a scabby  head  that  is. 

FUMITORY. 

Descript. 1 fYl’R  common  fumitory  is  a tender  sappy  herb, 
V_r  sending  from  one  square,  a slender  weak  stalk, 
and  leaning  downwards  on  all  sides,  many  branches  two  or  three 
feet  long,  with  finely  cut  and  jagged  leaves  of  whitish,  or  rather 
blueish  sea  green  colour : At  the  tops  of  the  branches  stand  many 
small  flowers,  as  it  were  in  a long  spike  one  above  another, 
made  like  little  birds,  of  a reddish  purple  colour,  with  whitish 
bellies,  after  which  come  small  round  husks,  containing  small 
black  seeds.  The  root  is  yellow,  small,  and  not  very  lon^, 
lull  of  juice  while  it  is  green,  but  quickly  perishes  with  the 
ripe  seed.  In  the  corn-fields  in  Cornwall,  it  bcaretli  white 
flowers. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  corn-fields  almost  every  where,  as 
well  as  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in.  May,  for  the  moat  part,  and  the 
seed  riptneth  shortly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Saturn  owns  tire  herb,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  world  as  a cure  for  his  own  disease,  and  strength- 
cner  of  the  parts  of  the  body  he  rules.  If  by  my  astrological 
judgment  of  diseases,  from  the  decumbiture,  you  find  Saturn 
author  of  the  disease,  or  if  by  direction  from  a nativity  you  fear 
a Saturnine  disease  approaching,  you  may  by  this  herb  prevent  it 
in  the  one,  and  cure  it  in  the  other,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  you 
keep  a syrup  of  it  always  by  you.  The  juice  or  syrup  made, 
thereof,  or  the  decoction  made  in  whey  by  itself,  with  some 
other  purging  or  opening  herbs  and  roots  to  cause  it  to  work  the 
better  (itself  being  but  weak)  is  very  effectual  for  the  liver  and 
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spleen,  opening  the  obstructions  thereof,  and  clarifying  die  blood 
from  saltish,  choleric,  and  adjust  humours,  which  cause  leprosy, 
scabs,  tetters,  and  itches,  and  such  like  breakings-out  of  the  skin, 
and  after  the  purgings  doth  strengthen  all  the  inward  parts.  It 
is  also  good  against  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  spendeth  it  by  urine, 
which  it  procureth  in  abundance.  The  powder  of  the  dried  herb 
given  for  some  time  together,  cureth  melancholy,  but  the  seed 
is  strongest  in  operation  for  all  the  former  diseases.  The  dis- 
tilled water  of  the  herb  is  also  of  good  effect  in  the  former 
diseases,  and  conduceth  much  against  the  plague  and  pestilence, 
being  taken  with  good  treacle.  The  distilled  water  also,  with  a 
little  water  and  honey  of  roses,  helpeth  all  the  sores  of  the 
mouth  or  throat,  being  gargled  often  therewith.  The  juice 
dropped  into  the  eyes,  cleareth  the  sight,  and  taketh  away  red- 
ness and  other  defects  in  them,  although  it  procureth  some  pain 
for  the  present,  and  cause  tears.  Dioscorides  saith  it  hindereth 
any  fresh  springing  of  hairs  on  the  eye-lids  (after  they  are  pulled 
away)  if  the  eye-lids  be  anointed  with  the  juice  hereof,  with 
gum  arabic  dissolved  therein.  The  juice  of  the  fumitory  and 
docks  mingled  with  vinegar,  and  the  places  gently  washed  or 
wet  therewith,  cureth  all  sorts  of  scabs,  pimples,  blotches, 
wheals,  and  pushes  which  arise  on  the  face  or  hands,  or  any  other 
parts  of  the  body. 


THE  FURZE  BUSH. 

• / 

IT  is  so  well  known  by  this  name,  as  it  is  in  some  counties  by  the 
name  of  gorz  or  whins,  that  1 shall  not  need  to  write  any 
description  thereof,  my  intent  being  to  teach  my  countrymen 
what  they  know  not,  rather  than  to  tell  them  again  of  that 
which  is  generally  known  before. 

Place. ] They  are  known  to  grow  on  dry  barren  heaths, 
and  other  waste,  gravelly  or  sandy  grounds,  in  all  counties  of 
this  land. 

Tim  eh]  They  also  flower  in  the  summer  months. 
Government  and  Virtues .]  Mars  owns  the  herb.  They  are 
hot  and  dry,  and  open  obstiuctions  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A 
decoction  made  -with  the  flowers  thereof  hath  been  found  effec- 
tual against  the  jaundice,  as  also  to  provoke  urine,  and  cleanse 
the  kidneys  from  gravel  or  stone  ingendered  in  them.  Mars 
doth  also  this  by  sympathy. 

GAR  LI  Civ. 

THE  offensiveness  of  the  breath  of  him  that  hath  eaten 
garlick,  will  lead  you  by  the  nose  to  the  knowledge 
Jiercof,  and  (instead  of  a description)  direct  vou  to  the  plaaj 
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whcie  it  groweth  in  gardens,  which  kinds  are  the  best,  and  most 
physical. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mars  owns  this  herb.  This 
was  anciently  accounted  the  poor  man’s  treacle,  it  being  a re- 
medy for  all  diseases  and  hurts  (except  these  which  itself  breed.) 
It  provoketh  urine  and  women’s  courses,  helpeth  the  biting  of 
mad  dogs,  and  other  venomous  creatures ; killeth  worms  in 
children,  cutteth  and  avoideth  tough  phlegm,  purgeth  the  head, 
helpeth  the  lethargy,  is  a good  preservative  against,  and  a remedy 
for  any  plague,  sore,  or  foul  ulcer;  taketh  awray  spots  and  ble- 
mishes in  the  skin,  easeth  pains  in  the  ears,  ripeneth  and  breaketh 
imposthumes,  or  other  swellings.  And  for  all  those  diseases  the 
onions  are  as  effectual.  But  the  garlic  hath  some  more  peculiar 
virtues  besides  the  former,  viz.  it  hath  especial  quality  to  discuss 
inconveniencies  coming  by  corrupt  agues  or  mineral  vapours,  or 
by  drinking  corrupt  and  stinking  waters  ; as  also  by  taking  wolf- 
bane,  hen-bane,  hemlock,  or  other  poisonous  and  dangerous 
herbs.  It  is  also  held  good  in  hydropic  diseases,  the  jaundice, 
falling  sickness,  cramps,  convulsions,  the  piles  or  hemorrhoids, 
or  ether  cold  diseases.  Many  authors  quote  many  diseases  this 
is  good  for  ; but  conceal  its  vices.  Its  heat  is  very  vehement, 
and  all  vehement  hot  things  send  up  but  ill-favoured  vapours  to 
the  brain.  In  choleric  men  it  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire  ; in  men 
oppressed  by  melancholy,  it  will  attenuate  the  humour,  and  send 
up  strong  fancies,  and  as  many  strange  visions  to  the  head  ; there- 
fore let  it  be  taken  inwardly  with  great  moderation;  outwardly 
you  may  make  more  bold  with  it. 

GENTIAN,  FELWORT,  OR  BALDMONY. 

* 

IT  is  confessed  that  gentian,  which  is  most  used  amongst  us,  is 
brought  over  beyond  sea,  yet  we  have  two  sorts  of  it  grow- 
ing frequently  in  our  nation,  which,  besides  the  reasons  so  fre- 
quently alledged  why  English  herbs  should  be  fittest  for  English 
bodies,  hath  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  divers  physicians, 
to  be  not  a whit  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  which  cometh  from  be- 
yond sea,  therefore  be  pleased  to  take  the  description  of  them  as 
rolloweth : 

Descripl .]  The  greater  of  the  two  hath  many  small,  long 
roots,  thrust  down  deep  into  the  ground,  and  abiding  all  the  winter. 
The  stalks  are  sometimes  more,  sometimes  fewer,  of  a brownish 
green  colour,  which  is  sometimes  two  feet  high,  if  the  ground 
be  fruitful,  having  many  long,  narrow,  dark  green  leaves,  set 
by  couples  up  to  the  top  ; the  flowers  are  long  and  hollow,  of  a 
purple  colour,  ending  in  fine  corners.  The  smaller  sort  which 
is  to  be  found  in  our  land,  groweth  up  with  sundry  stalks,  not  a 
foot  high,  parted  into  several  small  branches,  whereon  grow 
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divers  small  leaves  together,  very  like  those  of  the  lesser  cen 
taury,  of  a whitish  green  colour  ; on  the  tops  of  these  stalk* 
grow  divers  perfect  blue  flowers,  standing  in  long  husks,  but 
not  so  big  as  the  other;  the  root  is  very  small,  and  full  of 
threads. 

Place. The  first  groweth  in  divers  places  of  lxrth  the  cast 
and  west  countries,  and  as  well  in  wet  as  in  dry  grounds ; as 
near  Longficld  by  Gravesend  ; near  C’obham  in  Kent ; near 
Lillinstone  in  Kent;  also  in  a chalk  pit  hard  by  a paper-mill,  not 
far  from  Dartford  in  Kent.  The  second  groweth  also  in  divers 
places  in  Kent,  as  about  Southfleet  and  Longfield  ; upon  Barton’s 
hills  in  Bedfordshire  ; also  not  far  from  St.  Alban’s ; upon  a 
piece  of  waste  chalky  ground,  as  you  go  out  of  Dunstable  way 
towards  Gorhambury. 

Time.}  They  flower  in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues. ] They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Mars,  and  one  of  the  most  principal  herbs  he  is  ruler  of.  They 
resist  putrefactions,  poison,  and  a more  sure  remedy  cannot  be 
found  to  prevent  the  pestilence  than  it  is ; it  strengthens  the 
stomach  exceedingly,  helps  digestion,  comforts  the  heart,  and 
preserves  it  against  huntings  and  swoonings  : The  powder  of  the 
dry  roots  help  the  biting  of  mad  dogs  and  venomous  beasts, 
opens  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  restoreth  an  appetite  of  their 
meat  to  such  as  have  lost  it.  The  herb  steeped  in  wine,  and  the 
wine  drank,  refresheth  such  as  be  Over-weary7  with  travail,  and 
grow  lame  in  rheirjoints,  either  by  cold  or  evil  lodgings ; it  helps 
stitches,  and  griping  pains  in  the  sides ; is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  such  as  are  bruised  by  falls ; it  provokes  urine  and  the  terras 
exceedingly,  therefore  let  it  not  be  given  to  women  with  child  : 
The  same  is  very  profitable  for  such  as  are  troubled  with  cramps 
and  convulsions,  to  drink  the  decoction:  Also  they  say  it  breaks 
the  stone,  and  helps  ruptures  most  certainly  ; it  is  excellent  in  all 
cold  diseases,  and  such  as  are  troubled  with  tough  phlegm,  scabs, 
itch,  or  any  fretting  sores  and  ulcers;  it  is  an  admirable  remedy 
to  kill  the  worms,  by  taking  half  a dram  of  the  powder  in  a 
morning  in  any  convenient  liquor  ; the  same  is  excellent  good  to 
be  taken  inwardly  for  the  king’s  evil.  It  helps  agues  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  yellow  jaundice,  as  also  the  bots  in  cattle ; when  Line 
are  bitten  on  the  udder  bv  any  venomous  beast,  do  but  stroke  the 
place  with  the  decoction  of  any  cf  these,  and  it  will  instantly 
heal  them, 

CLOVE  GILLIFLOWERS. 

IT  is  in  vain  to  describe  an  herb  so  well  known. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  gallant,  fine,  tem- 
perate flowers,  of  tire  nature  and  under  the  dominion  of  Jupiter  ; 
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yea,  so  temperate,  that  no  excess,  either  in  heat,  cold,  dry- 
ness, nor  moisture,  can  be  perceived  in  them  ; they  are  great 
strengthened  both  of  the  brain  and  heart,  and  will  therefore  serve 
either  for  cordials  or  cephalics,  as  your  occasion  will  serve.  There 
is  both  a syrup  and  a conserve  made  of  them  alone,  commonly 
to  be  had  at  every  apothecary’s.  To  take  now  and  then  a little 
of  either,  strengthens  nature  much,  in  such  as  are  in  consump- 
tions. They  are  also  excellent  good  in  hot  pestilent  fevers,  and 
expel  poison. 


GERMANDER. 

Dcscripti]  /"TOM MOM  germander  shooteth  forth  sundry 
stalks,  with  small  and  somewhat  round  leaves, 
dented  about  the  edges.  The  dowers  stand  at  the  tops,  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  The  root  is  composed  of  divers  sprigs, 
which  shoot  forth  a great  way  round  about,  quickly  overspread- 
ing a garden. 

Place. ] It  groweth  usually  with  us  in  gardens. 

Time. ] And  flowereth  in  June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] It  is  a most  prevalent  herb  of  Mer- 
cury, and  strengthens  the  brain  and  apprehension  exceedingly  ; 
/you  may  see  w-hat  human  virtues  are  under  Mercury,  in  the  latter 
end  of  my  Ephemerisfor  1 G52,)  strengthens  them  when  weak,  and 
relieves  tiiem  when  drooping.  This  taken  with  honey  (saith  Dio- 
scorides),  is  a remedy  for  coughs,  hardness  of  the  spleen,  and  diffi- 
culty of  urine,  and  helpeth  those  that  are  fallen  into  a dropsy, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  a decoction  being 
made  thereof  when  it  is  green,  and  drank.  It  also  bringeth  down 
women’s  courses,  and  expelleth  the  dead  child.  It  is  most  ef- 
fectual against  the  poison  of  all  serpents,  being  drank  in  wine, 
and  the  bruised  herb  outwardly  applied;  used  with  honey,  it 
deanseth  old  and  foul  ulcers  ; and  made  into  an  oil,  and  the  eyes 
anointed  therewith,  taketh  away  the  dimness  and  moistness.  " It 
is  likewise  good  for  the  pains  in  the  sides  and  cramps.  The  de- 
coction thereof  taken  for  four  days  together,  driveth  away  and 
curet’n  both  tertian  and  quartan  agues.  It  is  also  good  against  all 
diseases  of  the  brain,  as  continual  head-ache,  falling-sickness, 
melancholy,  drowsiness  and  dulntss  of  the  spirits,  convulsions 
and  palsies.  A dram  of  the  seed  taken  in  powder  purgeth  by 
urine,  and  is  good  against  the  yellow  jaundice.  The  juice  of  tire 
leaves  dropped  into  the  ears  killeth  the  -worms  in  them.  The. 
tops  thereof,  when  they  are  in  flowers,  steeped  twentv-four 
Irours  in  a draught  of  white  wine,  and  drank,  killeth  the.  worms 
in  the  belly. 
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STINKING  GLADWIN. 

Descript.]  fT'HIS  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  flower-de-luce,  hav- 
X ing  divers  leaves  arising  from  the  roots,  very 
like  a flower-de-luce,  but  that  they  are  sharp-edged  on  both  sides, 
and  thicker  in  the  middle,  of  a deeper  green  colour,  narrower 
and  sharper  pointed,  and  a strong  ill-scent,  if  they  be  bruised 
between  the  fingers.  In  the  middle  riseth  up  a reasonable  strong 
stalk,  a yard  high  at  the  least,  bearing  three  or  four  flowers  at 
the  top,  made  somewhat  like  the  flowers  of  the  flower-de-luce, 
with  three  upright  leaves,  of  a dead  purplish  ash-colour,  with 
some  veins  discoloured  in  them  ; the  other  three  do  not  fall 
down,  nor  are  the  three  other  small  ones  so  arched,  nor  cover 
the  lower  leaves  as  the  flower-de-luce  doth,  but  stand  loose  or 
asunder  from  them.  After  they  are  past,  there  come  up  three 
square  hard  husks,  opening  wide  into  three  parts  when  they  are 
ripe,  wherein  lie  reddish  seed,  turneth  back  when  it  hath  abiden 
long.  The  root  is  like  that  of  the  flower-de-luce,  but  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within,  very  sharp  and  hot  in  the  taste, 
of  as  evil  scent  as  the  leaves. 

Place.]  This  groweth  as  well  in  upland  grounds,  as  in  moist 
places,  woods,  and  shadowy  places  by  the  sea-side  in  many  places 
of  this  land,  and  is  usually  nursed  up  in  gardens. 

Time.']  It  flowereth  not  until  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in 
August  or  September,  yet  the  husks  after  they  are  ripe,  opening 
themselves,  will  hold  their  seed  with  them  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  not  shed  them. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  supposed  to  be  under  tire 
dominion  of  Saturn.  It  is  used  by  many  country  people  to 
purge  corrupt  phlegm  and  choler,  which  they  do  by  drinking 
the  decoction  of  the  roots  ; and  some,  to  make  it  more  gentle, 
do  but  infuse  the  sliced  roots  in  ale  ; and  some  take  the  leaves, 
which  serve  well  for  the  weaker  stomachs  : The  juice  hereof 
put  up,  or  stuffed  up  the  nose,  causeth  sneezing,  and  draweth 
from  the  head  much  corruption ; and  the  powder  thereof  doth 
the  same.  The  powder  thereof  drank  in  wine,  helpeth  those 
that  are  troubled  with  cramps  and  convulsions,  or  with  the  gout 
and  sciatica,  and  giveth  ease  to  those  that  have  griping  pains  in 
their  body  and  belly,  and  helpeth  those  that  have  the  strangury. 
It  is  given  with  much  profit  to  those  that  have  had  long  fluxes  by 
the  sharp  and  evil  quality  of  humours,  which  it  staveth,  having 
first  cleansed  and  purged  them  by  die  drying  and  binding  property 
therein.  The  root  boiled  in  wine  and  drank,  doth  effectually 
procure  women’s  courses,  and  used  as  a pessary,  worketh  the 
same  effect,  but  causeth  abortion  in  women  with  child.  Half  a 
dram  of  die  seed  beaten  to  powder,  and  taken  in  wine,  doth. 
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speedily  cause  one  to  piss,  winch  otherwise  cannot.  The  same 
taken  with  vinegar,  dissolveth  the  hardness  and  swellings  of  the 
spleen.  The  root  is  very  effectual  in  all  wounds,  especially  of 
the  head  ; as  a so  todraw  forth  any  splinteis,  thorns,  or  broken 
bones,  or  any  other  thing  sticking  in  the  flesh,  without  causing 
pains,  being  used  with  a little  verdigrease  and  honey,  and  the 
great  centaury  root.  The  same  boiled  in  vinegar,  and  laid  * 
upon  any  tumour  or  swelling,  doth  very  effectually  dissolve  and 
consume  them  ; yea,  even  the  swellings  of  the  throat  called  the 
king’s  evil ; tiie  juice  of  the  leaves  or  roots  healeth  the  itch,  and 
all  running  or  spreading  scabs,  sores,  blemishes,  or  scars  in  the 
skin,  wheresoever  they  be. 

GOLDEN  ROD. 

Descnpt.]  r I ’’HIS  ariseth  up  with  brownish  small  round  stalks, 

-L  two  feet  high,  and  sometimes  more,  having 
thereon  many  narrow  and  long  dark  green  leaves,  very  seldom 
witr  any  dents  about  the  edges,  or  any  stalks  or  white  spots 
therein,  yet  they  are  sometimes  so  found  divided  at  the  tops  into 
many  small  branches,  with  divers  small  yellow  flowers  on  every 
one  of  them,  all  which  are  turned  one  way,  and  being  ripe,  do 
turn  into  down,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  root 
consists  of  many  small  fibres,  which  grows  not  deep  in  the 
ground,  but  abidetfi  all  the  winter  therein,  shooting  forth 
new  branches  every  year,  the  old  one  lying  down  to  the 
ground. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  the  open  places  of  woods  and 
copses,  both  moist  and  dry  grounds,  in  many  places  of  this 
land. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  the  month  of  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  claims  the  herb,  and 
therefore  to  be  sure  it  respects  beauty  lost.  Arnoldus  de  Villa 
Neva  commends  it  much  against  the  stone  in  the  reins  and  kid- 
neys, and  to  provoke  urine  in  abundance,  whereby  also  the  gravel 
and  stone  may  be  voided.  The  decoction  of  the  herb,  green  or 
dry,  or  the  distilled  water  thereof,  is  very  effectual  for  inward 
bruises,  as  also  to  be  outwardly  applied,  it  stayeth  bleeding  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  of  wounds ; also  the  fluxes  of 
humours,  the  bloody-flux,  and  women’s  courses  ; and  is  no  less 
prevalent  in  all  ruptures  or  burstings,  being  drank  inwardly,  and 
outwardly  applied.  It  is  a sovereign  wound  herb,  inferior  to 
none,  both  for  inward  and  outward  hurts  ; green  wounds,  old 
sores  and  ulcers,  are  quickly  cured  therewith.  It  also  is  of 
especial  use  in  all  lotions  for  sores  or  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  throa,t, 
or  privy  parts  ot  man  or  woman.  The  decoction  also  helpeth  tp 
fasten  the  teeth  that  are  loose  in  the  gums. 
i U 
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GOUT-WORT,  OR  HERB  GERRARD. 

Ecscript.]  T I is  a low  herb,  seldom  rising  half  a vard  high, 
-L  having  sundry  leaves  standing  on  brownish  green 
stalks  by  threes,  snipped  about,  and  of  a strong  unpleas  :vt  savour  : 
The  umbels  of  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  seed  blackish, 
the  root  runneth  in  the  ground,  cjuicklv  taking  a great  deal 
of  - room. 

Place.']  It  groweth  by  hedge  and  wall-sides,  and  often  in 
the  borders  and  corners  of  fields,  and  in  gardens  also. 

P nne.]  It  flowereth  and  seedeth  about  the  end  of  Julv. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Saturn  rules  it.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  supposed  gourwort  hath  its  name  for  nothing  but  upon  ex- 
periment to  heal  the  goat  and  sciatica  ; as  also  joint-achs,  and 
* other  cold  griets.  I he  very  bearing  of  it  about  one  easeth 
the  pains  of  the  gout,  and  defends  him  that  bears  it  from 
the  disease. 


GROMEL. 


this.  I shall  briefly  describe  their  kinds,  which  are 
principally  used  in  physic,  the  virtues  whereof  aie 
alike,  though  somewhat  cifFerent  in  their  manner  and  form 
of  growing. 

Descript.]  r[  he  greater  gromel  groweth  up  with  slender 
hai  d and  hairy  stalks,  trailing  and  taking  root  in  the  ground,  as 
it  lieth  thereon,  and  parted  into  many  other  small  branches  with 
hair\r  daik  green  leaves  thereon.  At  the  joints  with  the  leaves 
come  forth  -very  small  blue  flowers,  and  after  them  hard  stony 
roundish  seed.  1 he  root  is  long  and  woody,  abiding  the  winter, 
and  shooteth  forth  fresh  stalks  in  thespung. 

I he  smaller  wild  gromel  sendeth  forth  clivers  upright  hard 
branched  stalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  full  of  joints,  at  every 
of  which  groweth  small,  long,  hard,  and  rough  leaves  like 
the  former,  but  lesser;  among  which  leaves  come  forth 
small  white  flowers,  and  after  them  greyish  round  seed 
like  the  former;  the  root  is  not  very  big,  but  with  many 
strings  thereat. 


The  garden  gromel  hath  divers  upright,  slender,  woody, 
hairy'  stalks,  blown  and  cressed,  very  little  branched,  with 
leaves  like  the  former,  and  white  flowers  ; after  which,  in  rough 
rown  husks,  is  contained  a white,  hard,  round  seed,  shining 
like  pearls,  and  greater  than  either  of  the  former ; the  root 
is  like  the  hist  described,  with  divers  branches  and  sprigs 
thereat,  which  continueth  (as  the  first  doth)  all  the  winter. 

Place.]  1 he  two  first  gl  ow  wild  in  barren  or  untilled  places. 
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and  by  the  way  sides  in  many  places  of  this  land.  The  last  is  a 
nursling  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

Time.]  They  all  flower  from  Midsummer  until  September, 
sometimes,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  seed  ri;  eneth. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  belongs  to  Dame 
Venus;  and  therefore  if  Mars  cause  the  cholic  or  stone,  as 
usually  he  doth  if  in  Virgo,  this  is  your  cure.  These  are  ac- 
counted to  be  of  a singular  force  as  any  herb  or  seed  whatsoever 
to  break  the  stone  and  to  void  it,  and  the  gravel  either  in  the 
reins  or  bladder,  as  also  to  provoke  urine  being  stopped,  and  to 
help  the  strangury.  The  seed  is  of  greatest  use,  being  bruised 
and  boiled  in  white  wine  or  in  broth,  or  the  like,  or  the  powder 
of  the  seed  taken  therein.  Two  drams  of  the  seed  in  powder 
taken  with  women’s  breast  milk,  is  very  effectual  to  procure  a 
very  speedy  delivery  to  such  women  as  have  sore  pains  in  their 
travail,  and  cannot  be  delivered  : The  herb  itself,  (when  the 
seed  is  not  to  be  had)  either  boiled,  or  the  juice  thereof  drank 
is  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  but  not  so  powerful  or 
speedy  in  operation. 


GOOSEBERRY  BUSH. 

CALLED  also  feapberry,  and  in  Sussex  dewberry-bush,  and 
in  some  countries  wineberry. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  They  arc  under  the  dominion 
of  Venus.  The  berries,  while  they  are  unripe,  being  scalded, 
or  baked,  are  good  to  stir  up  a fainting  or  decayed  appetite  * 
especially  such  whose  stomachs  are  afflicted  by  choleric  hu- 
mours : They  are  excellent  good  to  stay  longings  of  women 
with  child.  You  may  keep  them  preserved  with  sugar  all  the 
year  long.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  cools  hot 
swellings  and  inflammations  ; as  also  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  The 
ripe  gooseberries  being  eaten,  are  an  excellent  remedy  to  allay 
the  violent  heat  both  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  The  young  and 
tender  leaves  break  the  stone,  and  expel  gravel  both  from  the 
kidneys  and  bladder.  All  the  evils  they  do  to  the  body  of 
man  is,  they  are  supposed  to  breed  crudities,  and  by  cru- 
dities, worms. 


WINTER-GREEN. 

Descript.]  r PTIIS  sends  forth  seven,  eight,  or  nine  leaves 
-L  from  a small  brown  creeping  root,  every  one 
standing  upon  a long  foot-stalk,  which  are  almost  as  broad  as 
long,  round  pointed,  of  a sad  green  colour,  and  hard  in  handling, 
and  like  the  leaf  of  a pear-tree  ; from  whence  ariseth  a slender 
weak  stalk,  yet  standing  upright,  bearing  at  the  top  many  small' 
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white  sweet-smelling  flowers,  laid  open  like  a star,  consisting 
of  five  round  pointed  leaves,  with  many  yellowish  threads 
standing  in  the  middle  about  a green  head,  and  a long  s alk  with 
them,  which  in  time  groweth  to  be  the  seed-vessel,  which  bemg 
'ripe  is  found  five  square,  with  a small  point  at  it,  wherein  is 
contained  seed  as  small  as  dust. 

Place. ] It  groweth  seldom  in  fields,  but  fiecuent  in  the 
woods  northwards,  viz.  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Scotland. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Winter  green  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  Saturn,  and  is  a singular  good  wound  herb,  and  an 
especial  remedy  for  to  heal  green  wounds  speediiv,  the  green 
leaves  being  bruised  and  applied,  or  the  juice  of  them.  A salve 
made  of  the  green  herb  stamped,  or  the  juice  boiled  with  bog’s 
lard,  or  with  salad  oil  and  wax,  and  some  turpentine  added  unto 
it,  is  a sovereign  salve,  and  highly  extolled  by  the  Germans, 
who  use  it  to  heal  all  manner  of  wounds  and  sores.  The  herb 
boiled  in  wine  and  water,  and  given  to  drink  to  them  that  have 
any  inward  ulcers  in  their  kidneys,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  doth 
wonderfully  help  them.  It  stayeth  all  fluxes,  as  the  lask, 
bloody  fluxes,  women’s  courses,  and  bleeding  of  wounds,  and 
taketh  away  any  inflammations  rising  upon  pains  of  the  heart  ; 
jt  is  no  less  helpful  for  foul  ulcers,  hard  to  be  cured ; as  also  for 
cankers  or  fistulas.  The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  doth  effec- 
tually perform  the  same  things. 

GROUNDSEL. 

Descript.]  /^\UR  common  groundsel  hath  a round  green  and 
Vy  somewhat  brownish  stalk,  spreading  toward 
the  top  into  branches,  set  with  long  and  somewhat  narrow 
green  leaves,  cut  in  on  the  edges,  somewhat  like  the  oak-leaves, 
but  lesser,  and  round  at  the  end.  At  the  tops  of  the  branches 
stand  many  small  green  heads,  out  of  which  grow  many  small, 
yellow  threads  or  thumbs,  which  are  the  flowers,  and  continue 
many  days  blown  in  that  manner,  before  it  pass  away  into  down, 
and,  with  the  seed,  is  carried  away  in  the  wind.  The  root  is  small 
and  thready,  and  soon  perishetb,  and  as  soon  riseth  again  cf  its 
own  sowing,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  many  months  in  the  year, 
both  green  and  in  flower,  and  seed  ; for  it  will  spring  and  seed 
twice  in  a year  at  least,  if  it  he  suffered  in  a garden. 

Place.]  This  groweth  almost  every  where,  as  well  on  tops 
pf  walls,  as  at  the  foot,  amongst  rubbish  and  untillcd  grounds, 
but  especially  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth,  as  is  said  before,'  almost  in  every 
jnonth  throughout  the  year. 
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Government  and  I'irtucs.]  This  herb  is  Venus’s  mistress- 
piece,  and  is  as  gallant  and  universal  a medicine  for  all  diseases 
coming  of  heat,  in  what  part  of  the  body  soever  they  be,  as  the 
sun  shines  upon  ; it  is  very  safe  and  friendly  to  the  body  of  man  ; 
yet  causeth  vomiting  if  the  stomach  be  afflicted  ; if  not,  purg- 
ing ; and  it  doth  it  with  more  gentleness  than  can  be  expected  ; 
it  is  moist,  and  something  cold  withal,  thereby  causing  expul- 
sion, and  repressing  the  heat  caused  by  tiie  motion  of  the  internal 
parts  in  purges  and  vomits.  Lay  by  our  learned  receipts  ; take 
so  much  sena,  so  much  scammony,  so  mucii  colocynthis,  so 
much  infusion  of  crocus  mctallorum,  &c.  ; this  herb  alone  pre- 
served in  a syrup,  in  a distilled  water,  or  in  an  ointment,  shall 
do  the  deed  for  you  in  all  hot  diseases,  and,  shall  uo  it,  1.  Safely, 
2.  Speedily. 

The  decoction  of  the  herb  (saith  Dioscorides)  made  with 
wine,  and  drank,  helpeth  the  pains  of  the  stomach,  proceeding 
of  choler,  (which  it  may  well  do  by  a vomit)  as  daily  ex- 
perience sheweth.  The  juice  thereof  taken  in  drink,  or  the 
decoction  of  it  in  ale,  gently  performeth  the  same.  It  is  good 
against  the  jaundice  and  falling  sickness,  being  taken  in  wine, 
as  also  against  difficulty  of  making  water.  It  provokes  urine, 
expelleth  gravel  in  the  reins  or  kidneys  ; a dram  thereof  given 
in  oxymel,  after  some  walking  or  stirring  of  the  body.  It 
helpeth  also  the  sciatica,  griping  of  the  belly,  the  colic  • de- 
fects of  the  liver,  and  provoketh  women’s  courses.  The  fresh 
herb  boiled,  and  made  into  a poultice,  applied  to  the  breasts  of 
women  that  are  swollen  with  pain  and  heat,  as  also  the  privy 
parts  of  man  or  woman,  the  seat  or  fundament,  or  the  arteries", 
joints,  and  sinews,  when  they  are  inflamed  and  swollen,  doth 
much  ease  them  ; and  used  with  some  salt,  helpeth  to  dissolve 
knots  or  kernels  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  juice  of  the  herb, 
or  (as  Dioscorides  saith)  the  leaves  and  flowers,  with  some  fine 
frankincense  in  powder,  used  in  wounds  of  the  body,  nervesor 
sinews,  doth  singularly  help  to  heal  them.  The  distilled  water 
qf  the  herb  pertormeth  well  all  the  aforesaid  cures,  but  espe- 
cially for  inflammations  or  watering  of  the  eyes,  by  reason  of 
the  deduction  of  rheum  unto  them. 


IIEART’S-EASE. 

is  that  herb,  which  such  physicians  as  are  licensed 
JL  to  blaspheme  by  authority,  without  danger  of  having  their 
tongues  burned  through  with  an  hot  iron,  call  an  herb  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  also  called  by  those  that  are  more  moderate,  three 
faces  in  a hood,  live  in  idleness,  cull  me  to  you  ; and  in  Sussex 
we  call  them  pancies. 

Place.]  Besides  those  which  arc  brought  up  in  gardens,  they 
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gr.nv  commonly  wild  in  the  fields,  especially  in  such  as  are 
very  barren:  sometimes  you  may  find  it  on  the  tops  of  the 
high  hills. 

Time.]  They  flower  all  the  Spring  and  summer  long. 

»•  Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  really  Saturnine, 
something  cold,  viscous,  and  slimy.  A strong  decoction  of  the 
herbs  and  flowers  (if  you  will,  you  may  make  it  into  syrup)  is 
an  excellent  cure  for  tnc  French  pox,  the  herb  being  a gallant 
anti-venerean  : and  that  antivenereans  are  the  best  cure  for  that 
disease,  far  better  and  safer  than  to  torment  them  with  the  flux, 
divers  foreign' 'physicians  have  confessed.  The  spirit  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent good  for  the  convulsions  in  children,  as  also  for  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  and  a gallant  remedy  for  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  breasts,  pleurisy,  scabs,  itch,  &cc.  It  is  under 
the  celestial  sign  Cancer. 

ARTICHOKES. 

THE  Latins  call  them  cinera,  only  our  college  calls  them 
artichocus. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus,  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  provoke  lust,  as  in- 
deed they  do,  being  something  windy  meat  ; and  yet  they  stay 
the  involuntary  course  of  natural  seed  in  man,  which  is  com- 
monly called  nocturnal  pollutions.  And  here  I care  not  greatly 
if  I quote  a little  of  Galen’s  nonsense  in  his  treatise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  nourishment.  He  saith,  they  contain  plenty  of  choleric 
juice  (which  notwithstanding  I can  scarcely  believe)  of  which 
he  saith  is  engendered  melancholy  juice,  and  of  that  melancholy 
juice  thin  choleric  blood.  But  to  proceed  ; this  is  certain,  that 
the  decoction  of  the  root  boiled  in  wine,  or  the  root  bruised  and 
distilled  in  wine  in  an  alembic,  and  being  drank,  purgeth  by 
urine  exceedingly. 

HARTS-TONGUE. 

Descript.]  r~TvHIS  hath  divers  leaves  arising  from  the  root, 
X every  one  severally,  which  fold  themselves 
in  their  first  springing  and  spreading  ; when  they  are  full  grown, 
are  about  a foot  long,  smooth  and  green  above,  but  hard  and 
with  little  sap  i n them,  and  streaked  on  the  back,  thwart  on  both 
sides  of  the  middle  rib,  with  small  and  somewhat  long  and 
brownish  marks  , the  bottoms  of  the  leaves  are  a little  bowed  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  rib,  somewhat  narrow  with  the  length, 
and  somewhat  small  at  the  end.  R he  root  is  of  many  black 
threads,  folded  or  interlaced  together. 

Time.]  It  is  green  all  the  winter  ; but  new  leaves  spring 
everv  vear. 

• j « 
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Government  and  Virtues.]  Jupiter  claims  dominion  oyer 
this  herb,  therefore  it  is  a singular  remedy  for  the  liver,  both  to 
strengthen  it  when  weak,  and  ease  it  when  afflicted,  you  shall 
do  well  to  keep  it  in  a syrup  all  the  year ; for  though  authors  say 
it  is  green  all  the  year,  I scarce  believe  it.  Harts  tongue  is 
much  commended  against  the  hardness  and  stoppings  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  and  against  the  heat  of  the  liver  and  stomach, 
and  against  lasks,  and  the  bloody-flux.  The  distilled  water 
thereof  is  also  very  good  against  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and 
to  stay  the  hiccough,  to  help  the  falling  of  the  pallate,  and  to 
stay  the  bleeding  of  the  gums,  being  gargled  in  the  mouth. 
Dioscoridcs  saith,  it  is  good  against  the  stinging  or  biting  of  ser- 
pents. As  lor  the  use  of  it,  my  direction  at  the  latter  -end  will 
be  sufficient,  and  enough  for  those  that  are  studious  in  physic, 
to  whet  their  brains  upon  for  one  year  or  two. 

HAZEL-NUT. 

HAZEL  nuts  are  so  well  known  to  every  body,  tlrat 
they  need  no  description. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Mercury.  The  parted  kernels  made  into  an  electuary,  or  the 
milk  drawn  from  the  kernels  with  mead  or  honeyed  water,  is 
very  good  to  help  an  old  cough ; and  being  parched,  and  a little 
pepper  put  to  them  and  drank,  divesteth  the  distillations  of  rheum 
from  the  head.  The  dried  husks  and  shells,  to  the  weight  of 
two  drams,  taken  in  red  wine,  stayeth  lasks  and  women’s 
courses,  and  so  doth  the  redskin  that  covers  the  kernels,  which 
is  more  effectual  to  stay  women’s  courses. 

And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is,  then  why  should  the  vulgar  so 
familiarly  affirm,  that  eating  nuts  causeth  shortness  of  breath, 
than  which  nothing  is  falser  ? For,  how  can  that  which 
strengthens  the  lungs,  cause  shortness  of  breath  ? I confess, 
the  opinion  is  far  older  than  I am  ; I knew  tradition  was  a friend 
to  error  before,  but  never  that  he  was  the  father  of  slander  : Or 
are  men’s  tongues  so  given  to  slandering  one  another,  that  they 
must  slander  nuts  too,  to  keep  their  tongues  in  use  ? If  any 
thing  of  the  hazel  nut  be  stopping,  it  is  the  husks  and  shells, 
and  nobody  is  so  mail  to  eat  them,  unless  physically ; and  the 
red  skin  which  covers  the  kernel,  you  may  easily  pull  off.  And 
so  thus  have  I made  an  apology  for  nuts,  which  cannot  speak 
for  themselves. 


HAWK-WEED. 

Eesu  ipt.]  X r hath  many  large  leaves  lying  upon  the  ground, 
A much  rent  or  torn  on  the  sides  into  gashgs  like 
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dandelion,  but  with  greater  parts,  more  like  the  smooth  sow- 
thistle, from  among  which  riseth  a hollow,  rough  stalk,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  branched  from  the  middle  upward,  whereon  are 
set  at  every  joint  longer  leaves,  little  or  nothing  rent  or  cut, 
bearing  on  their  top  sundry  pale,  yellow  flowers,  consisting  of 
many  small,  narrow  leaves,  broad  pointed,  and  nicked  in  at  the 
ends,  set  in  a double  row  or  more,  the  outermost  being  larger 
than  the  inner,  which  form  most  of  the  hawk-weeds  (for  there 
are  many  kinds  of  them)  which  turn  into  down,  and,  with 
the  small  brownish  seed,  is  blown  away  with  the  wind.  The 
root  is  long,  and  somewhat  greater,  with  many  small  fibres 
thereat.  The  whole  plant  is  full  of  bitter  milk. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  divers  places  about  the  field  sides,  and 
the  path-ways  in  dry  grounds. 

Time.]  It  fiowereth  and  flies  away  in  the  summer  months. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Saturn  owns  it.  Hawk- weed 
(saith  Dioscorides)  is  cooling,  somewhat  drying  and  binding, 
and  therefore  good  for  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  gnawings 
therein ; for  inflammations,  and  the  hot  fits  of  agues.  The 
juice  thereof  in  wine,  helpeth  digestion,  discusseth  wind,  hin- 
dereth  crudities  abiding  in  the  stomach,  and  helpeth  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  water,  and  biting  of  venomous  serpents,  and 
stinging  of  the  scorpion,  if  the  herb  be  also  outwardly  applied 
to  the  place,  and  is  very  good  against  all  other  poisons.  A 
scruple  of  the  dried  root  given  in  wine  and  vinegar,  is  profitable 
for  those  that  have  the  dropsy.  The  decoction  of  the  herb  taken 
with  honey,  digesteth  the  phlegm  in  the  chest  or  lungs,  and 
with  hyssop  helpeth  the  cough.  The  decoction  thereof,  and  of 
wild  succory,  made  with  wine,  and  taken,  helpeth  the  wind 
cholic  and  hardness  of  the  spleen  ; it  procureth  rest  and  sleep, 
hindereth  venery  and  venerous  dreams,  cooling  heats,  purgeth 
the  stomach,  increaseth  blood,  and  helpeth  the  diseases  of  the  reins 
and  bladder.  Outwardly  applied,  it  is  singularly  good  for  all 
the  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  used  with  some  women’s 
milk ; and  is  used  with  good  success  in  fretting  or  creeping  ulcers, 
especially  in  the  beginning.  The  green  leaves  bruised,  and 
with  a little  salt  applied  to  any  place  burnt  with  fire,  before 
blisters  do  arise,  helpeth  them  ; as  also  inflammations,  Sr. 
Anthony’s  fire,  and  all  pushes  and  eruptions,  hot  and  salt 
phlegm.  The  same  applied  with  meal  and  fair  water  in 
manner  of  a poultice,  to  any  place,  affected  with  con- 
vulsions and  the  cramp,  such  as  are  out  of  joint,  doth 
give  help  and  ease.  The  distilled  water  clcanscth  the  skin, 
and  taketh  away  freckles,  spots,  morphew,  or  wrinkles  in 
the  face. 
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HAWTHORN. 

IT  is  not  my  intent  to  trouble  you  with  a description  of  this 
tree,  which  is  so  well  known  that  it  needeth  none.  It  is  or- 
dinarily but  a hedge  bush,  although  being  pruned  and  dressed,  it 
groweth  to  a tree  of  a reasonable  height. 

As  for  tie  hawthorn  tree  at  G.astenbury,  which  is  said  tb-.. 
flower  yearly  on  C'hristmas-day,  it  rather  shews  the  superstition 
of  tnose  that  observe  it  tor  the  time  ot  its  flowering,  than  any 
great  wonder,  since  the  like  may  be  found  in  divers  other  places 
ot  this  land ; as  in  Whey-street  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  near 
unto  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  by  a place  called  White  Green, 
where  it  flowereth  about  Christmas  and  May.  If  the  weather 
be  frosty,  it  flowereth  not  until  January,  or  until  the  hard 
weather  be  over. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] It  is  a tree  of  Mars.  The 
seeds  in  die  berries  beaten  to  powder  being  drank  in  wine,  are 
held  singular  good  against  the  stone,  and  are  good  for  the 
dropsy.  The  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  stayeth  the  lask. 
The  seed  cleared  from  the  down,  bruised  and  boiled  in  wine, 
and  drank,  is  good  for  inward  tormenting  pains.  If  cloths  and 
spunges  be  wet  in  the  distilled  water,  and  applied  to  any  place 
wherein  thorns  and  splinters,  or  the  like,  do  abide  in  the  flesh, 
it  will  notably  draw  them  forth. 

And  thus  you  see  the  thorn  gives  a medicine  for  his  own 
pricking,  and  so  doth  almost  every  thing  else. 

HEMLOCK. 

1 Rescript.]  r | "'HE  common  great  hemlock  groweth  up  with 
X a green  stalk,  four  or  five  feet  high,  or 
more,  full  of  red  spots  sometimes,  and  at  the  joints  very  large 
winged  leaves  set  at  them,  which  are  divided  into  many  other 
winged  leaves  one  set  against  the  other,  dented  about  the  edges, 
ot  a sad  green  colour,  branched  towards  the  top,  where  it  is 
full  of  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  afterwards  with  w’hitish 
flat  seed:  The  root  is  long,  white,  and  sometimes  crooked, 
and  hollow  within.  The  whole  plant,  and  every  part,  hath  a 
strong,  heady,  and  ill-savoured  scent,  much  offending  the 
senses. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  all  counties  of  this  land,  by  walls 
and  hedge-sides,  in  waste  grounds  and  untilled  places. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  and  seedeth  in  July,  or  thereabouts. 
Government  and  / irtucs.]  Saturn  claims  dominion  over 
"this  herb,  yet  I wonder  why  it  may  not  be  applied  to  the  pri- 
vities in  a priapism,  or  continual  standing  of  the  yard,  it  being 
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very  beneficial  to  that  disease  ; I suppose,  my  author's  judgment 
■was  first  upon  the  opposite  disposition  of  Saturn  to  Venus  in 
those  faculties,  and  therefore  he  forbad  the  applying  of  it  to 
those  parts,  that  it  might  not  cause  barrenness,  or  spoil  the 
spirit  procreative;  which  if  it  do,  yet  applied  to  the  privities,  it 
stops  its  lustlul  thoughts.  Hemlock  is  exceedingly  cold,  and 
vciy  dangerous,  especially  to  be  taken  inwardly.  It  may  safe  I v 
he  applied  to  inflammations,  tumours,  and  swellings  in  any  part 
of  the  body  (save  the  privy  parts)  as  also  to  St.  Anthony’s  fire, 
wheals,  pushes,  and  creeping  ulcers  that  arise  of  hot  sharp  hu- 
mours, by  cooling  and  repelling  the  heat  ; the  leaves  bruised 
and  laid  to  the  brow  or  forehead  are  good  for  their  eyes  that  are 
red  and  swollen  ; as  also  to  take  away  a pin  and  web  growing  in 
the  eye ; this  is  a tried  medicine  : Take  a small  handful  of  this 
herb,  and  half  so  much  bay  salt,  beaten  together,  and  applied 
to  the  contrary  wrist  of  the  hand,  for  24  hours,  doth  remove 
it  in  thrice  dressing.  If  the  root  thereof  be  roasted  under  the 
embers,  wrapped  in  double  wet  paper,  until  it  be  soft  and 
tender,  and  then  applied  to  the  gout  in  the  hanJs  or  fingers,  it 
will  quickly  help  this  evil.  If  any  through  mistake  eat  the 
herb  hemlock  instead  of  parsley,  or  the  roots  instead  of  a parsnip 
(both  of  which  it  is  very  like)  whereby  happenerh  a kind  of 
frenzy,  or  perturbation  of  the  senses,  as  if  they  were  stupid 
and  drunk,  the  remedy  is  (as  Pliny  saith)  to  drink  of  the  bast 
and  strongest  pure  wine,  before  it  strikes  to  the  heart,  or 
gentian  put  in  wine,  or  a draught  of  vinegar,  wherewith 
Tragus  doth  affirm,  that  he  cured  a woman  that  had  eaten 
the  root. 


HEMP. 

■rPHIS  is  so  well  known  to  every  good  housewife  in  rhe 
JL  country,  that  I shall  not  need  to  write  anv  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

Time.]  It  is  sown  in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  and  is  ripe  in  August  or  September. 

(rovemment  and  / irtucs.]  It  is  a plant  of  Saturn,  and  good 
for  something  else,  you  see,  than  to  make  halters  only.  The 
seed  of  hemp  consumeth  wind,  and  bv  too  much  use  thereof 
disperseth  it  so  much,  that  it  drieth  up  the  natural  seed  for  pro- 
creation ; yet,  being  boiled  in  milk,  and  taken,  helpeth  such  as 
have  a hot  dry  cough.  The  Dutch  make  an  emulsion  out  of 
the  seed,  and  give  it  with  good  success  to  those  that  have  the 
jaundice,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  if  there  be 
no  ague  accompanying  it,  for  it  openeth  obstructions  of  the 
gall,  and  causeth  digestion  of  choler.  The  emulsion  or  decoc- 
tion of  the  seed  stayeth  lasks  and  continual  fluxes,  easeth  die 
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cholic,  and  allaveth  the  troublesome  humours  in  the  bowels, 
and  stayeth  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  nose,  nr  other  places,  some 
of  the  leaves  being  tried  with  the  blood  ot  them  that  bleed,  and 
so  given  them  to  eat.  It  is  held  verv  good  to  kill  toe  woims  in 
men  or  beasts ; and  the  juice  dropped  into  the  ears  killeth  wonns 
in  them  ; and  draweth  forth  earwigs,  or  other  living  creatures  got- 
ten into  them.  The  decoction  of  the  root  ailayeth  inflammations 
of  the  head,  or  any  other  parts;  the  herb  itselt,  or  the  distilled 
water  thereof,  doth  the  like.  The  decoction  ot  the  mots 
easeth  the  pains  ot  the  gout,  the  hard  humours  of  knots  in 
the  joints,  the  pains  and  shrinking  ot  the  sinews,  and  the  pains 
of  the  hips.  The  fresh  juice  mixed  with  a little  oil  and  butter, 
is  good  for  any  place  that  hath  been  burnt  with  fire,  being 
thereto  applied. 

HENBANE. 

Dcseript.]  /“\UR  common  henbane  hath  very  large,  thick, 
\_J  soft,  woolly  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground, 
much  cut  in,  or  torn  on  the  edges,  of  a dark,  ill  greyish  gret  n 
colour  ; among  which  arise  up  divers  thick  and  short  stalks,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  spread  into  divers  small  branches,  witn  lessi  l 
leaves  on  them,  and  many  hollow  flowers,  scarcely  appearing 
above  the  husk,  and  usually  torn  on  one  side,  ending  in  five 
round  points,  grow  ing  one  above  another,  of  a dead.sti  yellow 
colour,  somewhat  paler  towrards  the  edges,  with  many  puiplisn 
veins  therein,  and  ot  a dark,  yellowish  purple  in  the  bottom  <>f 
the  flower,  with  a small  point  of  the  same  colour  in  the  middle, 
each  of  them  standing  in  a hard  close  husk,  which  after  the 
flowers  are  past,  groweth  very  like  toe  husk  ot  asarabacca,  and 
somewhat  sharp  at  the  top  points,  wherein  is  contained  much 
small  seed,  very  like  poppyseed,  but  ot  a dusky,  greyisn  colour. 
The  root  is  great,  white,  and  thick,  branching  forth  diveis 
ways  under  ground,  so  like  a parsnip  root  (but  tnat  it  is  not  so 
white)  that  it  hath  deceived  others.  The  whole  plant  more 
than  the  root,  hath  a very  heavy,  ill,  soporiferous  smeh,  some- 
what offensive. 

Place.]  It  commonly  groweth  by  the  way-sides,  and  under 
hedge-sides  and  walls. 

Time.]  It  flowercth  in  July,  and  springeth  again  yearly  of 
its  own  seed.  I doubt  my  authors  mistook  July  tor  June,  it  not 
for  May. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  I wonder  how  astrologers  could 
take  on  them  to  make  this  an  herb  of  Jupiter  ; and  yet  \Vvaktu-, 
a man  of  a penetrating  brain,  was  of  that  opinion  as  w-t  11  as  t e 
rest  ; the  herb  is  indeed  under  the  dominion  ot  Saturn,  and  I 
prove  it  by  this  argument : All  the  herbs  which  delight  most  to 
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grow  in  Saturnine  places,  arc  Saturnine  herbs.  But  henbane 
delights  most  to  grow  in  Saturnine  places,  an  whole  cart  loads 
of  it  may  be  found  near  the  places  where  they  empty  the  common 
jacques,  and  scarce  a ditch  to  be  found  without  it  growing  by 
it  : Ergo,  it  is  an  herb  of  Saturn.  The  leaves  of  henbane  do 
cool  all  hot  inflammations  in  the  eyes,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body;  and  arc  good  to  assuage  all  manner  of  swellings  of  the 
cods,  or  women’s  breasts,  or  elsewhere,  if  they  be  boiled  in 
wine,  and  either  applied  themselves,  or  the  fomentation  warm  , 
it  also  assuageth  the  pain  of  the  gout,  the  sciatica,  and  ot  er 
pains  in  the  joints  which  arise  from  a hot  cause.  And  applied 
with  vinegar  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  heipeth  the  hea.  -ache 
and  want  of  sleep  in  hot  fevers.  The  juice  of  ti  e herb  or  seed, 
or  the  oil  drawn  from  the  seed,  does  the  like.  The  oil  of  the 
seed  is  helpful  for  deafness,  noise,  and  worms  in  the  ears,  being 
dropped  therein  ; the  juice  of  the  herb  or  root  doth  the  s mte. 
The  decoction  of  the  herb  or  seed,  or  both,  killeth  lice  in 
man  or  beast.  The  fume  of  the  dried  herb,  stalks  and  seed, 
burned,  quickly  healeth  swellings,  chilblains  or  kibes  in  ii.e  iiands 
or  feet,  by  holding  them  in  the  fume  thereof.  The  remetiv  to 
help  those  that  have  taken  henbane  is  to  drink  goat’s  milk,  ho- 
neyed water,  or  pine  kernels,  with  sweet  wine  ; or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  fennel  seed,  the  seed  of  cresses,  mustard,  or 
radish;  as  also  onions  or  garlic  taken  in  wine,  do  all  help  to  free 
them  from  danger,  and  restore  them  to  their  due  tempes  again. 

Take  notice,  that  this  herb  must  never  be  taken  inwardly  ; 
outwardly,  an  oil,  ointment,  or  plaister  of  it,  is  most  admi- 
rable for  the  gout,  to  cool  the  venereal  heat  of  the  reins  in 
the  French  pox;  to  stop  the  tooth-ache,  being  applied  io  die 
aching  side  ; to  allay  all  inflammations,  and  to  help  dre  diseases 
before  premised. 


HEDGE  HYSSOP. 

Descript. T^IVERS  sorts  there  are  of  this  plant;  the  first 
JLJ  of  which  is  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  only 
nursed  up  here  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  Two  or  three  sorts 
are  found  commonly  growing  wild  here,  the  description  of  two 
of  which  I shall  give  you.  The  first  is  a smooth,  low  plant, 
not  a foot  high,  very  bitter  in  taste,  with  many  square  stalks, 
diversely  branched  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  divers 
joints,  and  two  small  leaves  at  each  joint,  broader  at  the  bottom 
than  they  are  at  tire  end,  a little  dented  about  the  edges,  of  a sad 
green  colour,  and  full  of  veins.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  joints, 
being  of  a fair  purple  colour,  with  some  white  spots  in  them, 
in  fashion  like  those  of  dead  nettles.  The  seed  is  small  and 
yellow,  and  the  roots  spread  much  under  ground. 
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The  second  seldom  groweth  half  a foot  high,  sending  up  many- 
small  branches,  whereon  grow  many  small  leaves,  set  one 
against  the  other,  somewhat  broad,  but  very  short.  The 
flowers  are  like  the  flowers  of  the  other  fashion,  but  of  a pale 
reddish  colour.  The  seeds  are  small  and  yellowish.  The  root 
spreadeth  like  the  other,  neither  will  it  yield  to  its  fellow  one  ace 
of  bitterness. 

Place.]  They  grow  in  wet  low  grounds,  and  by  the  water- 
sides ; the  last  may  be  found  among  the  bogs  on  Hamstead 
heath. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
presently  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  herbs  of  Mars,  and  as 
choleric  and  churlish  as  he  is,  being  most  violent  purges,  espe- 
cially of  choier  and  phlegm.  It  is  not  safe  taking  them  in- 
wardly, unless  they  be  well  rectified  by  the  art  of  the  alchymist, 
and  only  the  purity  of  them  given  ; so  used  they  may  be  very 
helpful  both  for  the  dropsy,  gout,  and  sciatica  ; outwardly  used 
in  ointments  they  kill  worms,  the  belly  anointed  with  it,'  and 
are  excellent  good  to  cleanse  old  and  filthy  ulcers. 

BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

IT  is  also  called  setter-wort,  setter-grass,  bear’s-foot,  christmas- 
herb,  and  christmas-flower. 

Descript.]  It  hath  sundry,  fair,  green  leaves  rising  from 
the  root,  each  of  them  standing  about  an  handful  high  from  the 
earth  ; each  leaf  is  divided  into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  parts, 
dented  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf  to  the  point  on  both  sides, 
abiding  green  all  the  winter;  about  Christmas-time,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  anything  temperate,  the  flowers  appear  upon  foot  stalks, 
also  consisting  of  five  large,  round,  white  leaves  a-piece,  which 
sometimes  are  purple  towards  the  edges,  with  many  pale  yellow 
thumbs  in  the  middle  ; the  seeds  are  divided  into  several  cells, 
like  these  of  columbines,  save  only  that  they  are  greater ; the 
seeds  are  in  colour  black,  and  in  form  long  and  round.  The 
root  consisteth  of  numberless  blackish  strings  all  united  into  one 
head.  There  is  another  black  hellebore,  which  grows  up  and 
down  in  the  woods  very  like  this,  but  only  that  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  narrower,  and  perish  in  the  winter,  which  this 
doth  not. 

Place.]  The  first  is  maintained  in  gardens.  The  second  is 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  in  Northamptonshire. 

Time.]  The  first  ilowereth  in  December  or  January  ; the 
second  in  February  or  March. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Saturrj,  and 
.therefore  no  marvel  if  it  hath  some  sullen  conditions  with  it,  and 
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■would  be  far  safer,  being  purified  by  the  art  of  the  alchyraist 
than  given  raw.  If  any  have  taken  any  harm  by  taking  ir,  the 
common  cure  is  to  take  goat’s-milk : If  you  cannot  get  goat’s- 
milk,  you  must  make  shift  with  such  as  you  can  get.  The 
roots  are  very  effectual  against  all  melancholy  diseases,  especi- 
ally such  as  are  of  long  standing,  as  quartan  agues  and  mad- 
ness ; it  helps  the  falling  sickness,  the  leprosy,  both  the  yellow 
and  black  jaundice,  the  gout,  sciatica,  and  convulsions  ; and 
this  was  found  out  by  experience,  that  the  root  of  that  which 
groweth  wild  in  our  country,  works  not  so  churlishly  as  those 
do  which  are  brought  from  beyond  sea,  as  being  maintained  by  a 
more  temperate  air.  The  root,  used  as  a pessary,  provokes  the 
terms  exceedingly  ; also  being  beaten  into  powder,  and  strewed 
upon  foul  ulcers,  it  consumes  the  dead  flesh,  and  instantly  heals 
them  ; nay,  it  will  help  gangrenes  in  the  beginning.  Twenty 
grains  taken  inwardly  is  a sufficient  dose  for  one  lime,  and  let 
that  be  corrected  with  half  so  much  cinnamon  ; country  people 
used  to  rowel  their  cattle  with  it.  If  a beast  be  troubled  with  a 
cough,  or  have  taken  any  poison,  they  bore  a hole  through  his 
ear,  and  put  a piece  of  the  root  in  it,  this  will  help  him  in  24 
hours  time.  Many  other  uses  farriers  put  it  to  which  I shall 
forbear. 


HERB  ROBERT. 

Descripf. ] TT  riseth  up  with  a reddish  stalk,  two  feet  high, 
X having  divers  leaves  thereon  upon  very  long  and 
reddish  foot-stalks,  divided  at  the  ends  into  three  or  five  divisions, 
each  of  them  cut  in  on  the  edges,  some  deeper  than  others,  and 
all  dented  likewise  about  the  edges,  which  sometimes  turn  red- 
dish. At  the  tops  of  the  stalks  come  forth  divers  flowers  made  of 
five  leaves,  much  larger  than  fine  dove’s  foot,  and  of  a more 
reddish  colour  ; after  which  come  black  heads,  as  in  others, 
'file  root  is  small  and  thready,  and  smelleth  as  the  whole  plant, 
very  strong,  almost  stinking. 

Place.]  This  groweth  frequently  every  where  by  the  way- 
sides, upon  ditch  banks  and  waste  grounds  wheresoever  one 
goeth. 

Time.]  ft  flowereth  in  June  and  July  chiefly,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  shortly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  isunder  the  dominion  of  Venus. 
Herb  robert  is  commended  not  onlv  against  the  stone,  but  to  stay 
blood,  where  or  howsoever  flowing ; it  speedily  healeth  all 
green  wounds,  and  is  effectual  in  old  ulcers  in  the  privy  parts, 
or  elsewhere.  You  may  persuade  yourself  this  is  true,  and  also 
conceive  a good  reason  for  it,  if  you  do  but  consider  it  is  an 
herb  of  Venus*  for  all  it  hath  a man’s  name. 
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HERB  TRUE-LOVE,  OR  ONE-BERRY. 

Descript.]  /^VRDINARY  herb  true-love,  hath  a small  creep- 
V^s  ing  root  running  under  the  uppermost  crust  of 
the  ground,  somewhat  like  couch  grass  root,  hut  not  so  white, 
shooting  forth  stalks  with  leaves,  some  whereof  carry  no  berries, 
the  others  do  ; every  stalk  smooth  without  joints,  and  blackish 
green,  rising  about  half  a foot  high,  if  it  bear  berries,  other- 
wise seldom  so  high,  bearing  at  the  top  four  leaves  set  directly 
one  against  another,  in  manner  of  a cross  or  ribband  tied  (as  it 
is  called)  in  a true-love’s  knot,  which  are  each  of  them  apart 
somewhat  like  unto  a nightshade  leaf,  but  somewhat  broader, 
having  sometimes  three  leaves,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  six, 
and  those  sometimes  greater  than  in  others ; in  the  middle  of 
the  four  leaves  riseth  up  one  small  slender  stalk,  about  an  inch 
high,  bearing  at  the  tops  thereof  one  flower  spread  open  like  a 
star,  consisting  of  four  small  and  long  narrow  pointed  leaves  of 
a yellowish  green  colour,  and  four  others  lying  between  them 
lesser  than  they ; in  the  middle  whereof  stands  a round  dark 
purplish  button  or  head,  compassed  about  with  eight  small  yellow 
mealy  threads  with  three  colours,  making  it  tire  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  lovely  to  behold.  This  button  or  head  in  the  mid- 
dle, when  the  other  leaves  are  withered,  becometh  a blackish 
purple  berry,  full  of  juice,  of  the  bigness  of  a reasonable  grape, 
having  within  it  many  white  seeds.  The  whole  plant  is  without 
any  manifest  taste. 

Place. ] It  groweth  in  woods  and  copses,  and  sometimes  in 
the  corners  or  borders  of  fields,  and  waste  grounds  in  very  many 
places  of  this  land,  and  abundantly  in  the  woods,  copses,  and 
other  places  about  Chislehurst  and  Maidstone  in  Kent. 

Time.~\  They  spring  up  in  the  middle  of  April  or  May,  and 
are  in  flower  soon  after.  The  berries  are  ripe  in  the  end  of  May, 
and  in  some  places  in  June. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Venus  owns  it  ; the  leaves  or 
berries  hereof  are  effectual  to  expel  poison  of  all  sorts,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  aconites ; as  also  the  plague,  and  other  pestilen- 
tial disorders  : Matthiolus  saith,  that  some  that  have  lain  long  in 
lingering  sickness,  and  others  that  by  witchcraft  (as  it  was 
thought)  were  become  half  foolish,  by  taking  a dram  of  the 
seeds  or  berries  hereof  in  powder  every  day  for  '20  days  together, 
were  restored  to  their  former  health.  The  roots  in  powder 
taken  in  wine,  easeth  the  pains  of  the  cholic  speedily.  The 
leaves  are  very  effectual  as  well  for  green  wounds,  as  to  cleanse 
and  heal  up  filthy  old  sores  and  ulcers  ; and  is  very  powerful  to 
discuss  all  tumour’s  and  swellings  in  the  cods,  privy  parts,  the 
groin,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body_,  and  speedily  to  allay  all  inflam- 
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mations.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  applied  to  felons,  or  those 
nails  of  the  hands  or  toes  that  have  imposthuines  or  sores  ga- 
thered together  at  the  roots  of  them,  healeth  them  in  a short 
space.  The  herb  is  not  to  be  described  for  the  premises,  but  is 
fit  to  be  nourished  in  every  good  woman’s  garden. 

HYSSOP. 

HYSSOP  is  so  well  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  in  even' 
garden,  that  it  will  save  me  labour  in  writing  a description 
thereof.  The  virtues  are  as  follow  : 

Temperature  and  Virtues .]  The  herb  is  Jupiter’s,  and  the 
sign  Cancer.  It  strengthens  all  the  parts  of  the  body  under 
Cancer  and  Jupiter;  which  what  they  may  be,  is  found 
amply  discussed  in  my  astrological  judgment  of  diseases. 
Dioscorides  saith,  that  hyssop  boiled  with  rue  and  honev,  and 
drank,  helpeth  those  that  are  troubled  with  coughs,  shortness  of 
breath,  wheezing  and  rheumatic  distillations  upon  the  lungs ; 
taken  also  with  oxymel,  it  purgeth  gross  humours  by  stool ; and 
with  honey  killeth  worms  in  the  belly  ; and  with  fresh  and  new 
figs  bruised,  helpeth  to  loosen  the  belly,  and  more  forcibly  if 
the  root  of  flower-de-luce  and  cresses  be  added  thereto.  It 
amendeth  and  cherisheth  the  native  colour  of  the  bodv,  spoiled 
by  the  yellow  jaundice;  and  being  taken  with  figs  and  nitre, 
helpeth  the  dropsy  and  spleen  ; being  boiled  with  wine,  it  is 
good  to  wash  inflammations,  and  taketh  away  the  black  and  blue 
spots,  and  marks  that  come  by  strokes,  bruises,  or  falls,  being 
applied  ith  warm  water.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  the 
quinsy,  or  swelling  in  the  throat,  to  wash  and  gargle  it,  being 
boiled  in  figs ; it  helpeth  the  tooth-ache,  being  boiled  in  vinegar 
and  gargled  therewith.  The  hot  vapours  of  the  decoction  taken 
by  a funnel  in  at  the  ears,  easeth  the  inflammations  and  singing 
noise  of  them.  Being  bruised,  and  salt,  honey,  and  cummin 
seed  put  to  it,  helpeth  those  that  are  stung  by  serpents.  The 
Oil  thereof  (the  head  being  anointed)  killeth  lice,  and  taketh 
away  itching  of  the  head.  It  helpeth  those  that  have  the  falling 
sickness,  wtiich  way  soever  it  be  applied.  It  helpeth  to  expec- 
torate tbugii  phlygm,  and  is  effectual  in  all  cold  griefs  or  diseases 
of  the  chest  or  lungs,  being  taken  either  in  syrup  or  licking 
medicine.  The  green  herb  bruised  and  a little  sugar  put  thereto, 
doth  quickly  heal  any  cut  or  green  wound,  being  thereunto 
applied. 

HOPS. 

THESE  are  so  well  known  that  there  need  no  description  ; I 
mean  the  manured  kind,  which  every  good  husband  or 
housewife  is  acquainted  with. 
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Descript.]  The  wild  hop  grgweth  up  as  the  cthci  doth, 
ramping  upon  trees  or  hedges,  that  stand  next  to  them,  with 
rough  branches  and  leaves  like  the  former,  but  it  give th  smal  er 
heads,  and  in  far  less  plenty  than  it,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a head 
or  two  seen  in  a year  on  divers  of  ’ins  wild  kind,  wherein  ten- 

aisteth  the  chief  difference.  t 

Place.]  They  delight  to  grow  in  low  moist  grounus,  and 

are  found  in  all  parts  ot  this  land. 

Time.]  They  spring  not  up  until  April,  and  flower  not  until 
the  latter  end  of  June  ; the  heads  are  not  gathered  until  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  ot  September. 

Government  and  l ii'lues.]  It  is  under  tlie  dominion  or 
Mars.  This,  in  physical  operations,  is  to  open  obstructions  ot 
the  liver  and  spleen,  to  cleanse  the  blood,  to  loosen  the  belly,  to 
cleanse  the  reins  from  gravel,  and  provoke  urine.  I he  de- 
coction of  the  tops  ot  hops,  as  well  ot  the  tame  as  t.ie  w ud, 
worketh  the  same  effects.  In  cleansing  the  blood  they  help  to 
cure  the  French  disease,  and  all  manner  ot  scabs,  iten,  and 
other  breakings-out  of  the  body  ; as  also  all  tetters*,  ringwoims, 
ami  spreading  sores,  the  morphew  and  all  discolouring  ot  t ic 
skin.  The  decoction  ot  the  flowers  and  tops,  do  help  to  exp'.  I 
poison  that  any  one  hath  drank.  Halt  a dram  of  the  seed, in 
powder  taken  in  drink,  killeth  worms  in  the  body,  brmgcth 
down  women’s  courses,  and  expelleth  urine.  A syrup  mac ^ 
of  the  juice  and  sugar,  cureth  the  yellow  jaundice,  caScth  tie 
head-ache  that  comes  of  heat,  and  tempered!  tne  heat  ot  tie 
liver  and  stomach,  and  is  profitably  given  in  long  and  hot  agues 
that  rise  in  choler  and  blood.  Both  tr.e  wild  and  the  manure 
are  of  one  property,  and  alike  effectual  in  all  the  afoiesaid 
diseases.  By  all  these  testimonies  beer  appears  to  be  batci 

than  ale.  . 

Mars  owns  the  plant,  and.  then  Dr.  Reason  will  tell  you  io\. 

it  performs  these  actions. 

HOREIIOUND. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  horeheund  groweth  up  with  square 
V_^  hairy  stalks,  half  a yard  or  two  feet  high,  set 
at  the  joints  with  two  round  crumbled  rough  leaves  of  a suhen 
hoary  green  colour,  of  a reasonable  good  scent,  but  a yciy  bitro 
taste.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  gaping,  sat  maicugu, 
hard  prickly  husk  round  about  tiic  joint;,  with  the  leaves  tiom  1 • 
middle  of  the  stalk  upward,  wherein  afterward  is  found  sma  I 
round  blackish  seed.  The  root  is  blackish,  hard  and  v\oo»\, 
with  many  strings,  and  abideth  many  years. 

Place.]  It  is  found  in  many  parts  oi  tnis  laud;  m my 
grounds,  and  waste  green  places. 
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rime.]  It  flowercth  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury.  A 
decoction  of  the  dried  herb,  with  the  seed,  or  the  juice  of  the 
green  herb  taken  with  honey,  is  a remedy  for  those  that  are 
short-winded,  have  a cough,  or  are  fallen  into  a consumption, 
either  through  long  sickness,  or  thin  distillations  of  rheum  upon 
tiie  lungs.  It  helpeth  to  expectorate  tough  phlegm  from  the 
chest,  being  taken  from  the  roots  of  Iris  or  Orris.  It  is  given 
to  women  to  bring  down  their  courses,  to  expel  their  after- 
birth, and  to  them  that  have  sore  and  long  travails ; as  also  to 
those  that  have  taken  poison,  or  are  stung  or  bitten  by  venomous 
serpents.  1 he  leaves  used  with  honey,  purge  foul  ulcers,  stay 
running  or  creeping  sores,  and  the  growing  of  the  flesh  over 
tne  nails.  It  also  helpeth  pains  of  the  sides.  The  juice  thereof 
with  wine  and  honey,  helpeth  to  clear  the  eve-sight,  and  snuffed 
up  into  the  nostrils,  purge  th  away  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  with 
a little  oil  of  roses  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  the  pains  of 
them.  Galen  sai th,  it  openeth  obstructions  both  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  purgeth  the  breast  and  lungs  of  phlegm  ; and 
used  outwardly  it  both  eleanseth  and  digesteth.  A decoction  of 
horehound  (saith  Matthiolus)  is  available  for  those  that  have 
hard  livers,  and  tor  such  as  have  itches  and  running  tetteis.  The 
powder  hereof  taken,  or  the  decoction,  killeth  worms.  The 
green  leaves  bruised,  and  boiled  in  old  hog’s  grease  unto  an 
ointment,  healeth  the  biting  of  dogs,  abateth  the  swellings 
and  pains  that  come  by  any  pricking  of  thorns,  or  such  like 
means ; and  used  with  vinegar,  eleanseth  and  healeth  tetters, 
1 here  is  a syrup  made  of  horehound  to  be  had  at  the  apotheca- 
ries, very  good  for  old  coughs,  to  rid  the  tough  phlegm  ; as  also 
to  void  cold  rheums  from  the  lungs  of  old  folks,  and  for  these 
that  are  asthmatic  or  short-winded. 

HORSETAIL. 

OF  that  there  are  many  kinds,  but  I shall  not  trouble  you 
nor  myself  with  any  large  description  of  them,  which  to 
do,  were  butas  the  proverb  is,  To  find  a knot  in  a rush,  all  the 
kinds  thereof  being  nothing  else  but  knotted  rushes,  some  with 
leaves,  and  some  without.  Take  the  description  of  the  must 
eminent  sort  as  followeth : 

Rescript.]  The  great  horsetail  at  the  first  springing  hath 
heads  somewhat  like  those  of  asparagus,  and  after  grow  to  be 
hard,  rough,  hollow  stalks,  jointed  at  sundry  places  up  to  the 
{op,  a foot  high,  so  made  as  it  the  lower  parts  were  put  into 
fhe  upper,  where  grow  on  each  side  a bush  of  small  long  rush- 
Jjlie  hard  leau  . och  part  resembling  a horsetail,  from  wheat: 
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it  is  called  so.  At  the  tops  of  the  stalks  come  forth  small  catkins, 
like  those  of  trees.  The  root  creepeth  under  ground^  having 
joints  at  sundry  places. 

Place.  ] This  (as  most  of  the  other  sorts  hereof)  gr.\yeth 
in  wet  grounds. 

Time.]  They  spring  up  in  April,  and  their  blooming  catkk's 
in  July,  seeding  for  the  most  part  in  August,  and  then  peiish 
down  to  the  ground,  vising  afresh  in  the  spring. 

Jjovcrmnoit  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  belongs  to  Saturn,  yet 
is  very  harmless,  and  excellent  good  for  the  things  following  : 
Horsetail,  the  smoother  rather  than  the  rough,  and  the  leaved 
rather  than  the  bare,  is  most  physical.  It  is  very  powerful  to 
stanch  bleeding  either  inward  or  outward,  the  juice  of  the  de- 
coction thereof  being  drank,  or  the  juice,  decoction,  or  dis- 
tilled water  applied  outwardly.  It  also  stayeth  all  sorts  of  lasks 
and  fluxes  in  man  or  woman,  and  the  pissing  of  blood ; and 
healeth  also  not  only  the  inward  ulcers,  and  the  excoriation  of 
the  entrails,  bladder,  &c.  but  all  other  sorts  of  foul,  moist, 
and  running  ulcers,  and  soon  soldereth  together  the  tops  of 
green  wounds.  It  cureth  all  ruptures  in  children.  The'  de- 
coction thereof  in  wine  being  drank,  provoketh  urine,  and 
helpeth  the  stone  and  strangury;  and  the  distilled  water  thereof 
drank  two  or  three  times  in  a day,  and  a small  quantity  at  a 
time,  also  easeth  the  entrails  or  guts,  and  is  effectual  against  a 
cough  that  comes  by  distillation  from  the  head.  The  juice  or 
distilled  water  being  warmed,  and  hot  inflammations,  pustules 
or  red  wheals,  and  other  breakings-out  in  the  skin,  being  bathed 
therewith,  doth  help  them,  and  doth  no  less  ease  the  swelling 
heat  and  inflammation  of  the  fundament,  or  privy  parts  in  men 
and  women. 


HOUSELEEK,  OR  SENGREEN. 

BOTH  these  are  so  well  known  to  my  countrymen,  that  f 
shall  not  need  to  write  any  description  of  them. 

Place.]  It  groweth  commonly  upon  walls  and  house-sides, 
and  flow'ereth  in  July. 

Government  and  !'  irtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Jupiter,  and  it 
is  reported  by  Mezaldus,  to  preserve  what  it  grows  upon  from 
fire  and  lightning.  Our  ordinary  houseleek  is  good  for  all  in- 
ward heats  as  well  as  outward,  and  in  the  eyes  or  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; a posset  made  with  the  juice  of  houseleek,  is  singular 
good  in  all  hot  agues,  for  it  cooleth  and  tempereth  the  blood  and 
spirits,  and  quencheth  the  thirst ; and  also  good  to  stay  all  hot 
defluctions  or  sharp  and  salt  rheums  in  the  eyes,  the  juice  being 
dropped  into  them,  or  into  the  ears,  helpeth  them.  It  helpeth  also 
ether  fiuxej  of  humours  in  the  bowels,  and  the  immoderate 
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courses  in  women.  It  cooleth  and  rcstraineth  all  other  Iiot  in- 
flammations. St.  Anthony’s  fire,  scaldings  and  burnings,  the 
shingles,  fretting  ulcers,  cankers,  tetters,  ringworms,  and  the 
like  ; and  much  cascth  the  pain  of  the  gout  proceeding  from  a 
hot  cause.  The  juice  also  taketh  away  warts  and  corns  in  the 
hands  or  feet,  being  often  bathed  therewith,  and  the  skin  and 
leaves  being  laid  on  them  afterwards.  It  easeth  also  the  head- 
ache,  and  distempered  heat  of  the  brain  in  frenzies,  or  through 
want  of  sleep,  being  applied  to  the  temples  and  forehead.  The 
leaves  bruised  and  laid  upon  the  crown  or  seam  of  the  head, 
stayet'h  bleeding  at  the  nose  very  quickly.  The  distilled  water 
of  the  herb  is  profitable  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The 
leaves  being  gently  rubbed  on  any  place  stung  with  nettles  o; 
bees,  doth  quickly  take  away  the  pain. 

HOUND’S  TONGUE. 

Dcsa 'ipt.  ] rTN  I E great  ordinary  hound’s  tongue  hath  manv  long 
JL  and  somewhat  narrow,  soft,  hairv,  darkish  green 
leaves,  lying  on  the  ground,  somewhat  like  unto  buglos  leaves, 
from  amongst  which  riseth  up  a rough  hairy  stalk  about  two 
feet  high,  with  some  smaller  leaves  thereon,  and  branched  at  the 
tops  into  divers  parts,  with  a small  leaf  at  the  foot  of  even? 
branch,  which  is  somewhat  long,  with  many  flowers  set  along 
the  same,  which  branch  is  crooked  ortumeth  inwards  before  it 
flowereth,  and  openeth  by  degrees  as  the  flowers  doth  blow, 
which  consist  of  small  purplish  red  leaves  of  a dead  colour,  rising; 
out  of  the  busks  wherein  they  stand  with  some  threads  in  the 
middle.  It  hath  sometimes  a white  flower.  After  the  flowers 
are  past,  there  cometh  rough  flat  seed,  with  a small  pointle  in 
the  middle,  easily  cleaving  to  any  garment  that  it  toucheth,  and 
not  so  easily  pulled  off  again.  The  root  is  black,  thick,  and 
long,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  clammy  juice,  smelling  somewhat 
strong,  of  an  evil  scent,  as  the  leaves  also  do. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  most  places  of  this  land,  in  waste 
grounds,  and  untilled  places,  by  highway-sides,  lanes,  and  hedge- 
sides. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  May  of  June,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  shortly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a plant  under  the  dominion 
of  Mercury.  The  root  is  very  effectually  used  in  pills,  as  well  as 
the  decoction,  or  otherwise,  to  stay  all  sharp  and  thin  deductions  of 
rheum  from  the  head  into  the  eyes  or  nose,  or  upon  the  stomach 
or  lungs,  as  also  for  coughs  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  leaves 
boiled  in  wine  (saith  Discorides,  but  others  do  rather  appoint 
it  to  be  made  with  water,  and  do  add  thereto  oil  and  salt) 
molificth  or  openeth  the  belly  downwards.  It  also  hdpeth  to 
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cure  the  biting  of  a mad  d g,  some  of  the  leaves  being  also  ap- 
plied to  the  wound:  The  leaves  bruised,  or  the  juice  of  them 
boiled  in  hog’s  lard,  and  applied,  helpeth  falling  away  of 
the  hair,  which  cometh  of  hot  and  sharp  humours  ; as  also 
for  any  place  that  is  scalded  or  burnt  ; the  leaves  bruised  and 
laid  to  any  green  wound  doth  heal  it  up  quickly  : the  root  baked 
under  the  embers,  waapped  in  paste  or  wet  paper,  or  in  a wet 
double  cloth,  vnd  thereof  a suppository  made,  and  put  up  into  or 
applied  to  the  fundament,  doth  very  effectually  help  the  painful 
piles  or  htemorrhoides.  The  distilled  water  of  the  herbs  and 
roots  is  very  good  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  be  used  as 
well  inwardly  to  drink,  as  outwardly  to  wash  any  sore  place, 
for  it  healeth  all  manner  of  wounds  and  punctures,  and  those 
foul  ulcers  that  arise  by  the  French  pox.  Mizaldus  adds  that  the 
leaves  laid  under  the  feet,  will  keep  the  dogs  from  barking  at 
you.  It  is  called  hound’s-tongue,  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of 
hounds;  whether  true,  or  not,  I never  tried,  yet  I cured  the 
biting  of  a mad  dog  with  this  only  medicine. 

HOLLY,  HOLM,  OR  HULVER  BUSH. 

I?OR  to  describe  a tree  so  well  known  is  needless. 

Government  and  Virtues .j  The  tree  is  Saturnine. 

The  berries  expel  wind,  and  therefore  are  held  to  be  profitable 
in  the  cholic.  The  berries  have  a strong  faculty  with  them  ^ 
for  if  you  eat  a dozen  of  them  in  the  morning  fasting  when  they 
are  ripe  and  not  dried,  they  purge  the  body  of  gross  and  clammy 
phlegm  ; but  if  you  dry  the  berries,  and  beat  them  into  powder, 
they  bind  the  body,  and  stop  fluxes,  bloody-fluxes,  and  the 
terms  in  women.  The  bark  of  the  tree,  and  also  the  leaves, 
are  excellent  good,  being  used  in  fomentations  for  broken  bones, 
and  such  members  as  are  out  of  joint.  Pliny  saith,  the  branches 
of  the  tree  defend  houses  from  lightning,  and  men  from 
witchcraft. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WORT. 

Descript. ] /COMMON  St.  John’s  wort  shooteth  forth 
brownish,  upright,  hard,  round  stalks,  two 
feet  high,  spreading  many  branches  from  the  sides  up  to  the 
tops  of  them,  with  two  small  leaves  set  one  against  another 
at  every  place,  which  are  of  a deep  green  colour,  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  lesser  centaury,  but  narrow,  and  full  of 
small  holes  in  every  leaf,  which  cannot  be  so  well  perceived,  as 
when  they  are  held  up  to  the  light  ; at  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
branches  stand  yellow  flowers  of  five  leaves  a-piece,  with  many 
yellow  threads  in  the  middle,  which  being  bruised,  do  yield 
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a reddish  juice  like  blood : after  which  comes  small  round 
heads,  wherein  is  contained  small  blackish  seed,  smelling  like 
rosin.  The  root  is  hard  and  woody,  with  divers  strings  and 
fibres  at  it,  of  a brownish  colour,  which  abideth  in  the  ground 
many  years,  shooting  anew  every  spring. 

Place.]  This  gvoweth  in  woods  and  copses,  as  well  those 
that  arc  shady,  as  open  to  the  sun. 

Time.]  They  flower  about  midsummer  and  July,  and  their 
seed  is  ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  celestial  sign 
Leo,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Sun.  It  may  be,  if  vou  meet  a 
Papist,  he  will  tell  you,  especially  if  he  be  a lawyer,  that  St. 
John  made  it  over  to  him  by  a letter  of  attorney.  ' It  is  a sin- 
gular wound  herb  ; boiled  in  wine  and  drank,  it  healeth  in- 
ward hurts  or  bruises  ; made  into  an  ointment,  it  opens  obstruc- 
tions, dissolves  swellings,  and  closes  up  the  lips  of  wounds. 
The  decoction  of  the  herb  and  flowers,  especially  of  the  seed, 
being  drank  in  wine,  with  the  juice  of  knot-grass,  helpeth  all 
manner  of  vomiting  and  spitting  of  blood,  is  good  for  those  that 
are  bitten  or  stung  by  any  venomous  creature,  and  for  those 
that  cannot  make  water.  Two  drams  of  the  seed  of  St.  John’s 
wort  made  into  powder,  and  drank  in  a little  broth,  doth  gently 
expel  choler  or  congealed  blood  in  the  stomach.  The  decoction 
of  the  leaves  and  seeds  drank  somewhat  warm  before  the  fits  of 
agues,  whether  they  be  tertians  or  quartans,  alters  the  fits,  and, 
by  often  using,  doth  take  them  quite  away.  The  seed  is  much 
commended,  being  drank  for  forty  days  together,  to  help  the 
sciatica,  the  falling-sickness,  and  the  palsy. 

IVY. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  to  every  child  almost,  to  grow  in  woods 
upon  the  trees,  and  upon  the  stone  walls  of  churches, 
houses.  See.  and  sometimes  to  grow  alone  of  itself,  though  but 
seldom. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  not  until  July,  and  the  berries  arc  not 
ripe  till  Christmas,  W'hen  they  have  felt  winter  frosts. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn.  A pugil  of  the  flowers,  which  may  be  about  a dram, 
(saith  Dioscorides)  drank  twice  a day  in  red  wine,  helpeth  the 
lask,  and  bloody-flux.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  nerves  and  sinews, 
being  mnoh  taken  inwardly,  but  very  helpful  unto  them,  being 
outwardly  applied.  Pliny  saith,  the  yellow  berries  are  good 
against  the  jaundice  ; and  taken  before  one  be  set  to  dri.ik  hard, 
preserveth  from  drunkenness,  and  helpeth  those  that  spit  blood  ; 
and  that  the  white  berries  being  taken  inwardly,  or  applied  ou;- 
wardly,  killeththe  worms  in  the  belly.  The  berries  arc  a sin- 
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gular  remedy  to  prevent  the  plague,  as  also  to  free  them  from  it 
mat  have  got  it,  by  drinking  the  berries  thereof  made  into  a 
powder,  tor  two  or  three  days  together.  They  being  taken  in 
wine,  do  certainly  help  to  break  the  stone,  provoke  urine,  and 
women’s  courses.  The  fresh  leaves  of  ivy,  boiled  in  vinegar, 
and  applied  warm  to  the  sides  of  those  that  are  troubled  with  the 
spleen,  ach,  or  stitch  in  the  sides,  do  give  much  ease : The 
same  applied  with  some  rose-water,  and  oil  of  roses,  to  the 
temples  and  forehead,  easeth  the  head-ach,  though  it  be  of  long- 
continuance.  The  fresh  leaves  boiled  in  wine,  and  old  filthy 
ulcers  hard  to  be  cured  washed  therewith,  do  wonderfully  help 
to  cleanse  them.  It  also  quickly  healeth  green  wounds,  and  is 
effectual  to  heal  all  burnings  and  scaldings,  and  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ulcerations coming  thereby,  or  by  salt  phlegm  or  humours  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  juice  of  the  berries  or  leaves 
snuffed  up  into  the  nose,  purgeth  the  head  and  brain  of  thin 
rheum  that  maketh  defections  into  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  curing 
the  ulcers  and  stench  therein  ; the  same  dropped  into  the  earsy 
helpeth  the  old  and  running  sores  of  them  ; those  that  are  trou- 
bled with  the  spleen,  shall  find  much  ease  by  continual  drinking 
out  of  a cup  made  of  ivy,  so  as  the  drink  may  stand  some  small 
time  therein  before  it  be  drank.  Cato  saith,  That  wine  put  into 
such  a cup,  will  soak  through  it,  by  reason  of  the  antipathy 
that  is  between  them.  1 

There  seems  to  be  a very  great  antipathy  between  wine  and 
ivy  ; tor  if  one  hath  got  a surfeit  by  drinking  of  wine,  his 
speediest  cure  is  to  drink  a draught  of  the  same  Wine 
wherein  a handful  of  ivy  leaves,  being  first  bruised  have 
been  boiled. 


JUNIPER  BUSH. 

T^OR  to  give  a description  of  a bush  so  commonly  known  is 
X needless. 

Place.']  They  grow  plentifully  in  divers  woods  in  Kent, 
Warney  Common  near  Brentwood  in  Essex,  upon  Finchley 
Common  without  Highgate  ; hard  by  the  New-found  Wells 
near  Uulwich,  upon  a Common  between  Mitcham  and  Croy- 
don, in  the  Highgate  near  Amcrsham  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
many  other  places. 

Tune.]  The  berries  are  not  ripe  the  first  year,  but  continue 
green  two  summers  and  one  winter  before  they  are  rioe ; at 
which  time  they  are  all  of  a black  colour,  and  therefore  you  shall 
always  find  upon  the  bush  green  berries;  the  berries  arc  ripe 
about  the  tall  of  the  leaf. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  admirable  Solar  shrub  is 
scarce  to  be  paralleled  for  its  virtues.  The  berries  are  hot  in. 
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the  third  degree,  and  dry  hut  in  the  first,  being  a most  admirable 
counter-poison,  and  as  great  a rcsister  of  tjie  pestilence,  as  any  that 
grows  ; they  are  excellent  good  against  the  bitings  of  venomous 
beasts,  they  provoke  urine  exceedingly,  and  therefore  are  very 
available  to  dvsuries  and  stranguries.  It  is  so  powerful  a remedy 
against  the  dropsy,  that  the  very  lee  made  of  the  ashes  of  die 
herb  being  drank,  cures  the  disease.  It  provokes  the  terms, 
helps  the  fits  of  the  mother,  strengthens  the  stomach  exceeding- 
ly, and  expels  the  wind.  Indeed  there  is  scarce  a better  remedy 
for  wind  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  the  cholic,  than  the  dn  - 
mical  oil  drawn  from  the  berries  ; such  country  people  as  know 
not  how  to  draw  the  chymical  oil,  may  content  themselves  by 
eating  ten  or  a dozen  of  the  ripe  berries  every  morning  fasting. 
They  are  admirable  good  for  a cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
consumption,  pains  in  the  belly,  ruptures,  cramps,  and  convul- 
sions. They  give  safe  and  speedy  delivery  to  women  with  child, 
they  strengthen  the  brain  exceedingly,  help  the  memory,  and 
fortify  the  sight  by  strengthening  the  optic  nerves;  are  excel- 
lent good  in  all  sorts  of  agues  ; help  the  gout  and  sciatica,  and 
strengthen  all  the  limbs  of  the  body.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  is 
a speedy  remedy  to  such  as  have  the  scurvv,  to  rub  their  gums 
with.  The  berries  stay  all  fluxes,  help  the  haemorrhoids  or  piles, 
and  kill  worms  in  children.  A lee  made  of  the  ashes  of  the 
wood,  and  the  body  bathed  with  it,  cures  the  itch,  scabs  and 
leprosy.  The  berries  break  the  stone,  procure  appetite  when 
it  is  lost,  and  are  excellent  good  for  all  palsies,  and  falling  - 
sickness. 

KIDNEY W ORT , OR  WALL  PENNYROYAL,  OR 
WALL  PENNYWORT. 

Descn'pt .]  TT  hath  many  thick,  flat,  and  round  leaves  grow- 
ing  from  the  root,  every  one  having  a long  foot- 
stalk, fastened  underneath,  about  the  middle  of  it,  and  a little  un- 
evenly weaved  sometimes  about  the  edges,  of  a pale  green  co- 
lour, and  somewhat  yellow  on  the  upper  side  like  a saucer;  from 
among  which  rise  one  or  more  tender,  smooth,  hollow  stalks 
half  a foot  high,  with  two  or  three  small  leaves  thereon,  usually 
not  round  as  those  below,  but  somewhat  long,  and  divided  at 
the  edges ; the  tops  are  somewhat  divided  into  long  branches, 
bearing  a number  of  flowers,  set  round  about  a long  spike  one 
above  another,  which  are  hollow  and  like  a littie  bell  of  a 
whitish  green  colour,  after  which  come  small  heads,  containing 
very  small  brownish  seed,  which  falling  on  the  ground,  will 
plentifully  spring  up  before  winter,  if  it  have  moisture.  The 
poo);  is  round  and  most  usually  smooth,  greyish  without,  and 
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white  within,  having  small  fibres  at  the  head  ot  the  root,  and 
bottom  of  the  stalk. 

Place.]  It  groweth  very  plentifully  in  many  places  of  this 
land,  but  especially  in  all  the  west  parts  thereof,  upon  stone  and 
mud  walls,  upon'  rocks  also,  and  in  stony  places,  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  old  trees,,  and  sometimes  on  the  bodies 
of  them  that  are  decayed  and  rotten. 

Time.]  It  usually  flowereth  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
the  seed  ripeneth  quickly  after,  shedding  itself ; so  that  about  the 
end  of  May,  usually  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  withered,  dry, 
and  gone  until  September,  that  the  leaves  spring  up  again,  and 
so  abide  all  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  challenge*  the  herb  under 
Libra.  The  juice  or  the  distilled  water  being  drank,  is  very 
effectual  for  all  inflammations  and  unnatural  heats,  to  cool  a 
fainting  hot  stomach,  a hot  liver,  or  the  bowels  ; the  herb, 
juice,  or  distilled  water  whereof,  outwardly  applied,  healeth 
pimples,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  other  outward  heats.  The 
said  juice  or  water  helpeth  to  heal  sore  kidneys,  torn  01  fretted 
by  the  stone,  or  exulcerated  within  ; it  also  provoketh  urine,  is 
available  for  the  dropsy,  and  helpeth  to  break  the  stone.  Being- 
used  as  a bath,  or  made  into  an  ointment,  it  cooleth  the  painful 
piles  or  hsemorrhoidal  veins.  It  is  no  less  effectual  to  give  case 
in  pains  of  the  hot  gout,  the  sciatica  and  the  inflammations  and 
swellings  in  the  cods  ; it  helpeth  the  kernels  or  knots  in  the 
neck  or  throat,  called  the  king’s  evil ; healing  kibes  and  chil- 
blains if  they  be  bathed  with  the  juice,  or  anointed  with  oint- 
ment made  thereof,  and  some  of  the  skin  of  the  leaf  upon  them  ; 
it  is  also  used  in  green  wounds  to  stay  the  blood,  and  to  heal 
them  quickly. 

KNAPWEED. 

Descript.]  rT''IIE  common  sort  hereof  hath  many  long  and 
X somewhat  broad  dark  green  leaves,  rising  from 
the  root,  dented  about  the  edges,  and  sometimes  a little  rent  or 
torn  on  both  sides  in  two  or  three  places,  and  somewhat  hairy 
withal  ; amongst  which  ariseth  a long  round  stalk,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  divided  into  many  branches,  at  the  tops  vvheieot 
stand  great  scaly  green  heads,  and  from  the  middle  of  them 
thrust  forth  a number  of  dark  purplish  red  thrumbs  or  threads, 
which  after  they  are  withered  and  past,  there  are  found  divers 
black  seeds,  lying  in  a great  deal  of  down,  somewhat  like  unto 
thistle  seed,  but  smaller  ; the  root  is  white,  hard  and  woody,  and 
divers  fibres  annexed  thereunto,  which  perisheth  not,  ut 
abideth  with  leaves  thereon  all  the  winter,  shooting  om  ie? 
every  spring. 
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Place."]  It  groweth  in  most  fields  and  meadows,  and  about 
their  borders  and  hedges,  and  in  many  waste  grounds  also 
every  where. 

Tune.']  It  usually  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  shortly  after. 

Government  and  l wines.]  Saturn  challengeth  the  herb 
for  his  own.  rI  his  knapweed  helpeth  to  stav  fluxes,  both  of 
blood  at  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  other  outward  parts,  and  those  1 
veins  that  are  inwardly  broken,  or  inward  wounds,  as  also  the  j 
fluxes  ot  the  belly  ; it  stayeth  distillations  of  thin  and  sharp  hu- 
mours from  the  head  upon  the  stomach  and  lungs  ; it  is  good 
tor  those  that  are  bruised  by  any  falls,  blows,  or  otherwise,  and  J 
is  profitable  tor  those  that  are  bursten,  and  have  ruptures,  by. j 
drinking  the  decoction  of  the  herb  and  roots  in  wine,  and  apply-  : 
ing  the  same  outwardly  to  the  place.  It  is  singularly  good  1 
ot  all  running  sores,  cancerous  and  fistulous,  drying  up  the  ; 
moisture,  and  healing  them  up  gently,  without  sharpness ; it 
doth  the  like  to  running  sores  or  scabs  of  the  head  or  other  parts,  1 
It  is  of  special  use  for  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  swelling  of  die  j 
uvula  and  jaws,  and  excellent  good  to  st£-  bleeding,  and  heald 
up  ail  green  wounds. 

KNOTGRASS. 

II  is  generally  known  so  well  that  it  needeth  no  descrip-  ’J 
tion. 

Place.].  It  groweth  in  every  country  of  this  land,  bv  th* 
highway  sides,  and  by  loot-paths  in  fields  : as  also  bv  the  sides  * 
ol  old  walls. 

i I /me.]  It  springeth  up  late  in  the  spring,  and  abideth  until 
the  winter,  when  all  the  branches  perish. 

Government  and  l irtues.]  Saturn  seems  to  me  to  own  the  ? 
herb,  and  yret  some  hold  tire  Sun;  out  of  doubt  ’tis  Saturn.  The  £ 
juice  ot  the  common  kind  of  knotgrass  is  most  effectual  to  stay 
bleeding  of  the  mouth,  being  drank  in  steeled  or  red  wine  ; and 
the  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead  or 
temples,  or  to  be  squirted  up  into  the  nostrils.  It  is  no  less  ef- 
fectual to  cool  and  temper  the  heat  of  the  blood  and  stomach, 
and  to  stay  any  flux  of  the  blood  and  humours,  as  lasks,  bloody-  ’ 
flux,  women’s  courcs  and  running  of  the  reins.  It  is  singular 
good  to  provoke  urine,  help  the  strangury,  and  allay  the  heat 
that  Cometh  thereby  ; and  is  powerful  by  urine  to  expel  the  ' 
gi  avel  or  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  a dram  of  the  powder 
of. the  herb  being  taken  in  wine  for  many  days  together:  Being 
boiled  in  wine  and  drank,  it  is  profitable  to  those  that  are  stung 
oi  bitten  by  venomous  creatures,  and  very  effectual  to  stav  all 
defluxions  ot  rheumatic  humours  upon  the  stomach,  and  kiJleth 
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Worms  in  the  belly  or  stomach,  quieteth  inward  pains  that  arise 
from  the  heat,  sharpness  and  corruption  ot  blood  and  choler. 
The  distilled  water  hereof  taken  by  itself  or  with  the  powder 
of  the  herb  or  seed,  is  very  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  sovereign  remedies  to  cool  a'l 
manner  of  inflammations,  breaking  out  through  heat,  hot  swel- 
lings and  imposthumes,  gangrene  and  fistulous  cankers,  or  foul 
filthy  ulcers,  being  applied  or  put  into  them;  but  especially  for 
all  sorts  of  ulcers  and  sores  happening  in  the  privy  parts  of  men 
and  women,  it  helpeth  all  fresh  and  green  wounds,  and  speedily 
healeth  them.  The  juice  dropped  in  the  ears,  clean'seth  them 
being  foul,  and  having  running  matter  in  them. 

It  is  very  prevalent  tor  the  premises ; as  also  for  broken  joints 
and  ruptures. 

LADY’S  MANTLE. 

Descript. 1 TT  hath  many  leaves  rising  from  the  root  standing 
X upon  long  hairy  foot-stalks,  being  almost  round, 
and  a little  cut  on  the  edges,  into  eight  or  ten  parts,  making  it 
seem  like  a star,  with  so  many  corners  and  points,  and  dented 
roundabout,  of  a light  green  colour,  somewhat  haul  in  hand- 
ling, and  as  it  were  folded  or  plaited  at  first,  and  then  crumpled 
in  divers  places,  and  a little  hairy,  as  the  stalk  is  also,  which 
riseth  up  among  them  to  the  height  or  two  or  three  feet;  and 
being  weak,  is  not  able  to  stand  upright,  but  bendeth  to  the 
ground,  divided  at  the  top  into  two,  or  three  small  blanches, 
with  small  yellowish  green  heads,  and  flowers  of  a whitish  co- 
lour breaking  out  ot  them  ; which  being  past,  there  cometh  a 
small  yellowish  seed  like  a poppy  seed  : f he  root  is  somewhat 
long  and  black,  with  many  strings  and  fibres  thereat. 

Place.]  It  groweth  naturally  in  many  pastures  and  wood 
sides  in  Hertfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Kent,  and  other  places 
of  this  land. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  May  and  June,  and  abideth  after 
seed-time  green  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  claims  the  herb  as  her 
own.  Lady’s  mantle  is  very  proper  for  those  wounds  that  have 
inflammations,  and  is  very  effectual  to  stay  bleeding,  vomitings, 
fluxes  of  all  sorts,  bruises  by  falls  or  otherwise,  and  helpeth 
ruptures;  and  such  women  or  maids  as  have  ovci.  gieat  flagging 
breasts,  causing  them  to  grow  less  and  hard,  being  both  drank 
and  outwardly  applied ; the  distilled  water  drank  for  JO.  days 
together  helpeth  conception,  and  to  retain  the  birth ; it  the 
women  do  sometimes  also  sit  in  a bath  made  of  tire  decoc- 
tion of  the  herb.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  wound  herbs, 
and  therefore  highly  prized  and  praised  by  the  Germans,  who 
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use  it  in  all  wounds  inward  and  outward,  to  drink  a decoction 
thereof,  and  wash  the  wounds  therewith,  or  dip  tents  therein,  and 
put  them  into  the  wounds,  which  wonderfully  drieth  up  all  humi- 
dity of  the  sores,  and  abateth  inflammations  therein.  Jt  quickly 
healeth  all  green  wounds,  not  suffering  any  corruption  to 
remain  behind,  and  cureth  all  old  sores,  though  fistulous  and 
hollow. 


LAVENDER. 

BEING  an  inhabitant  almost  in  every  garden,  it  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  needeth  no  description. 

Tvmcd\  It  flowereth  about  the  end  of  June,  and  beginning 
of  July. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Mercury  owns  the  herb,  and 
it  carries  his  effects  very  potently.  Lavender  is  of  a special 
good  use  for  all  the  griefs  and  pains  of  the  head  and  brain  that 
proceed  of  a cold  cause,  as  the  apoplexy,  falling-sickness,  the 
dropsy,  or  sluggish  malady,  cramps,  convulsions,  palsies,  and 
often  faintings.  It  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  freeth  the  liver 
and  spleen  from  obstructions,  provoketh  women’s  courses,  and 
expelleth  the  dead  child  and  after-birth.  The  flowers  of  la- 
vender steeped  in  wine,  helpeth  them  to  make  water  that  are 
stopped,  or  are  troubled  with  the  wind  or  cholic,  if  the  place  be 
bathed  therewith.  A decoction  made  with  the  flowers  of  la- 
vender, horehound,  fennel  asparagus  root,  and  a little  cinna- 
mon, is  very  profitably  used  to  help  the  falling-sickness,  and  the 
giddiness  or  turning  of  the  brain ; to  gargle  the  mouth  with 
the  decoction  thereof,  is  good  against  the  tooth-ache.  Two 
spoonfuls  of  the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  taken,  helpeth 
them  that  have  lost  their  voice,  as  also  the  tremblings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  and  faintings  and  swooning,  not  only  being 
drank,  but  applied  to  the  temples,  or  nostrils  to  be  smelt  unto  ; 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  where  the  body  is  replete  with  blood 
and  humours,  because  of  the  hot  and  subtile  spirits  wherewith 
it  is  possessed.  The  chymical  oil  drawn  from  lavender,  usually 
called  oil  of  spike,  is  of  so  fierce  and  piercing  a quality,  that 
it  is  cautiously  to  be  used,  some  few  drops  being  sufficient, 
to.  be  given  with  other  tilings,  either  for  inward  or  outward 
griefs. 


LAVENDER-CO  TTON. 

XT  being  a common  garden  herb,  I shall  forbear  the  de- 
scription, only  take  notice,  that  it  flowereth  in  June  and 
July. 

Government  and  J irtuesJ]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
■ kjcmT  It  resisteth  poison,  putrefaction,  and  heals  the  biting* 
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of  venomous  beasts : A dram  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves 
taken  every  morning  fasting,  stops  the  running  of  the  reins  in 
men,  and  whites  in  women.  The  seed  beaten  into  powder, 
and  taken  as  worm-seed,  kills  the  worms,  not  only  in  children, 
but  also  in  people  of  riper  years  ; the  like  doth  the  herb  itself, 
being  steeped  in  milk,  and  the  milk  drank  ; the  body  bathed 
with  the  decoction  of  it,  helps  scabs  and  itch. 

LADY’S-SMOCK,  OR  CUCKOW-FLOWERS. 

Descript .]  r | "'HE  root  is  composed  of  many  small  white 
X threads,  from  whence  spring  up  divers  long 
stalks  of  winged  leaves,  consisting  of  round,  tender,  dark 
green  leaves,  set  one  against  another  upon  a middle  rib,  the 
greatest  being  at  the  end,  amongst  which  arise  up  divers  tender, 
weak,  round,  green  stalks,  somewhat  streaked,  with  longer  and 
smaller  leaves  upon  them  ; on  the  tops  of  which  stand  flowers, 
almost  like  the  stock  gilliflowers,  but  rounder,  and  not  so  long, 
of  a blushing,  white  colour;  the  seed  is  reddish,  and  groweth 
to  small  bunches,  being  of  a sharp  biting  taste,  and  so  hath  the 
herb. 

Place.']  They  grow  in  moist  places,  and  near  to  brook- 
sides. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  April  and  May,  and  the  lower  leaves 
continue  green  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Moon,  and  very  little  inferior  to  water  cresses  in  all 
their  operations ; they  are  excellent  good  for  the  scurvy ; 
they  provoke  urine,  and  break  the  stone,  and  excellently  warm 
a cold  and  weak  stomach,  restoring  lost  appetite,  and  help 
digestion. 


LETTUCE. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  being  generally  used  as  a sallad- 
herb,  that  it  is  altogether  needless  to  write  any  description 
thereof. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  Moon  owns  them,  and 
that  is  the  reason  they  cool  and  moisten  what  heat  and  dryness 
Mars  causeth,  because  Mars  hath  his  fall  in  Cancer;  and  they 
cool  the  heat  because  the  Sun  rules  it,  between  whom  and 
the  Moon  is  a reception  in  the  generation  of  men,  as  you  may 
see  in  my  guide  for  women.  The  juice  of  lettuce  mixed  or  * 
boiled  with  oil  of  roses,  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples 
procureth  sleep,  and  easeth  the  head-ache  proceeding  of  an 
hot  cause : Being  eaten  boiled,  it  helpeth  to  loosen  the 

belly.  It  helpeth  digestion,  quencheth  thirst,  increaseth  milk 
in  nurses,  easeth  griping  paius  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
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that  come  of  choler.  It  abateth  bodily  lust,  repressed!  ve- 
nerous  dreams,  being  outwardly  applied  to  die  coos  wiiii  a 
little  camphire.  Applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  liver  or  reins,  or  by  bathing  the  said  place  with 
the  juice  of  distilled  water,  wherein  some  white  Sanders,  or 
red  roses  are  put;  also  it  not  only  represseth  tne  heat  and 
inflammations  therein,  but  comforts  and  strengthens  those 
parts,  and  also  tempereth  the  heat  of  urine.  Galen  adviseth 
old  men  to  use  it  with  spice;  and  where  spices  are  v. ant- 
ing, to  add  mints,  rochet,  and  such  like  hot  heibs,  or  else  citron, 
lemon,  or  orange  seeds,  to  abate  the  cold  ot  one  anil  heat  cn  the 
dther.’  The  seed  and  distilled  water  of  the  lettuce  work  the 
same  effects  in  all  things  ; but  the  use  of  lettuce  is  chiefh  io,- 
bidden  to  those  that  are  shortwinded,  or  have  any  imperfection 
in  the  lungs,  or  spit  blood 


F these  there  are  two  principally  noted  kinds,  viz.  the  white 


and  the  yellow.  ...... 

Descript.']  The  white  lily  hath  very  large  and  tmek,  darK 
green  leaves  lying  on  the  water,  sustained  by  long  and  thick 
foot-stalks,  that  arise  from  a great,  thick,  round,  and  long  tu- 
berous black  root,  spongy  or  loose,  with  many  knobs  thereon, 
like  eyes,  and  whitish  within  ; from  amidst  which  rise  other  the 
like  thick,  green  stalks,  sustaining  one  large  great  flower 
thereon,  green  on  the  outside,  but  as  white  as  snow  within, 
consisting 0f  divers  rows  of  long  and  somewhat  thick  and  nar- 
row leaves,  smaller  and  thinner  the  more  inw  ard  they  be,  en- 
compassing a head  with  many  yellow  threads  or  thrums  in  the 
middle;  where,  after  they  are  past,  stand  round  poppy  like 
heads,  ’full  of  broad  oily  and  bitter  seed. 

The  yellow  kind  is  little  different  from  the  former,  save  only 
that  it  hath  fewer  leaves  on  the  flowers,  greater  and  more  shining 
seed,  and  a whitish  root,  both  within  and  without.  The  root 

of  both  is  somewhat  sweet  in  taste. 

Place.]  They  are  found  growing  in  great  pools,  and  stand- 
ing waters,  and  sometimes  in  slow  running  rivers,  and  lesser 
ditches  of  water,  in  sundry  places  of  this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  more  commonly  about  the  end  of 
Mav,  and  their  seed  is  ripe  in  August.  . . 

Government  and  Virtues .]  The  herb  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  moon,  and  therefore  cools  and  moistens  like  the  former. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  water  lily  are  cold  and  moist, 
but  the  roots  and  seeds  are  cold  and  dry  ; the  leaves  do  cool  all 
inflammations ; both  outward  and  inward  heat  of  agues ; and  so 
doth  the  flowers  also,  either  by  the  syrup  or  conserve  ; the  syrup 
heipeth  much  to  procure  rest,  and  to  settle  the  brain  ot  ti  antic 
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persons,  by  cooling  the  hot  distemperature  of  the  IieaJ.  The 
seed  as  well  as  the  root  is  effectual  to  stay  fluxes  of  blood  or  hu- 
mours, either  of  wounds  or  of  the  belly  ; but  the  roots  are 
most  used,  and  more  effectual  to  cool,  bind,  and  restrain  all 
fluxes  in  man  or  woman  ; also  running  of  tire  reins,  and  passing 
away  of  the  seed  when  one  is  asleep  ; but  the  frequent  use 
hereof  extinguisheth  venereous  actions.  The  root  is  likewise 
very  good  for  those  whose  urine  is  hot  and  sharp,  to  be  boiled  in 
wine  and  water,  and  the  decoction  drank.  The  distilled  water 
of  the  flowers  is  very  effectual  for  all  the  diseases  aforesaid 
both  inwardly  taken,  and  outwardly  applied;  and  is  much  com- 
mended to  take  away  freckles,  spots,  sunburn,  and  morphevv 
from  the  face,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  oil  made  of  the 
flowers,  as  oil  of  roses  is  made,  is  profitably  used  to  cool  hot 
tumours,  and  to  ease  the  pains,  and  help  the  sores. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY, 

CALLED  also  conval  lily,  male  lily,  and  lily  constancy. 

Eescripf. ] The  root  is  small,  and  creepeth  far  in  the 
ground,  as  grass  roots  do.  The  leaves  are  many,  against 
which  riseth  up  a stalk  half  a foot  high,  with  many  white 
flowers,  like  little  bells  with  turned  edges,  of  a strong,  though 
pleasing  smell ; the  berries  are  red,  not  much  unlike  those  of 
asparagus. 

Place.)  They  grow  plentifully  upon  Damps tead-heath,  and 
many  other  places  in  this  nation. 

Time.)  They  flower  in  May,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in 
September. 

Temper ai are  and  Virtues.)  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mercury,  and  therefore  it  strengthens  the  brain,  recruits  a weak 
memory,  and  makes  it  strong  again ; The  distilled  water  dropped 
into  the  eyes,  helps  inflammations  there  ; as  also  that  infirmity 
which  they  call  a pin  and  web.  The  spirit  of  the  flowers  dis- 
tilled in  wine,  restoreth  lost  speech,  helps  the  palsy,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  in  the  apoplexy,  comforteth  the  heart  and  vital 
spirits.  Gerrard  saith,  that  the  flowers  being  close  stopped  up 
in  a glass,  put  into  an  ant-hill,  and  taken  away  again  a month 
after,  ye  shall  find  a liquor  in  the  glass,  which,  being  outwardly 
applied,  helps  the  gout. 

WHITE  LILIES. 

IT  were  in  vain  to  describe  a plant  so  commonly  known  in 
every  one’s  garden  ; therefore  I shall  not  tell  you  what  they 
are,  but  what  they  are  good  for. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  They  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Moon,  and  by  antipathy  to  Mars  expel  poison  ; they  are  ex- 
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cellcntly  good  in  pestilential  fevers,  the  roots  being  bruised  and 
boiled  in  wine,  and  the  decoction  drank ; for  it  expels  the  venom 
to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  : The  juice  of  it  being  tempered 
with  barley  meal,  baked,  and  so  eaten  for  ordinary  bread,  is  an 
excellent  cure  for  the  dropsy.  An  ointment  made  of  the  root, 
and  hog’s  grease,  is  excellent  good  for  scald  heads,  unites  the 
sinews  when  they  are  cut,  and  cleanses  ulcers.  The  root  boiled 
in  any  convenient  decoction,  gives  speedy  delivery  to  women  in 
travail,  and  expels  the  after-birth.  The  root  roasted,  and 
mixed  with  a little  hog’s  grease,  makes  a gallant  poultice  to 
ripen  and  break  plague-sores.  The  ointment  is  excellent 
<r0od  for  swellings  in  the  privities,  and  will  cure  burnings 
and  scaldings  without  a scar,  and  trimly  deck  a blank  place 
with  hair. 


LIQUORICE. 

Descript.]  /^VUR  English  liquorice  riseth  up  with  divers 
V-/  woody  stalks,  whereon  are  set  at  several 
distances  many  narrow,  long,  green  leaves,  set  together  on 
both  sides  of  the  stalk,  and  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  very  well 
resembling  a voung  ash  tree  sprung  up  from  the  seed.  T his  by 
many  years  continuance  in  a place  without  removing,  and  not 
else  will  bring  forth  flowers,  many  standing  together  spike 
fashion,  one  above  another  upon  the  stalk,  of  the  form  ot  pease 
blossoms,  but  of  a very  pale  blue  colour,  which  turn  into  long, 
somewhat  flat  and  smooth  cods,  wherein  is  contained  a small, 
round  hard  seed  : The  roots  run  down  exceedingly  deep  into  the 
o-round,  with  divers  other  small  roots  and  fibres  growling  with 
them,  and  shoot  out  suckers  from  the  main  roots  all  about, 
whereby  it  is  much  increased,  of  a brownish  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  yellow  within.  . 

« Place.]  It  is  planted  in  fields  and  gardens,  m divers  paces 
of  this  land,  and  thereof  good  profit  is  made.  . . 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  ot 
Mercury.  Liquorice  boiled  in  fair  water,  witn  some  maiden- 
hair and  figs,  makethagood  drink  for  those  that  have  a dry 
cough  or  hoarseness,  wheezing  or  shortness  of  breatn,  and  tor 
all  the  griefs  of  the  breasts  and  lungs,  phthisic  or  consumptions 
caused^by  the  distillation  of  salt  humours  on  them.  It  is  also 
good  in  all  pains  of  the  reins,  the  strangury,  and  heat  of  urine  : 
The  fine  powder  of  liquorice  blown  through  a quill  into  the 
eyes  that  have  a pin  and  web  (as  they  call  it)  or  rheumatic  dis- 
tillations in  them,  doth  cleanse  and  help  them  : 1 he  juice  ol  li- 
quorice is  as  effectual  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  breast  and  lungs, 
the  reins  and  the  bladder,  as  the  decoction.  The  juice  distilled 
in  rose-water,  with  some  gum  dragacanth,  is  a fine  licking  me- 
dicine for  hoarseness,  wheezing,  &c. 
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LIVERWORT. 

Descript.]  /COMMON liverwort groweth close, and spreadeth 
v_y  much  upon  the  ground  in  moist  and  sandy  places 
with  manv  small  green  leaves,  or  rather  (as  it  were)  sticking 
flat  to  one  another,  very  unevenly  cut  in  on  the  edges,  add 
crumpled;  from  among  which  arise  small  slender  stalks  an  inch 
or  two  high  at  most,  bearing  small  star-like  flowers  at  the  top  ; 
the  roots  are  very  fine  and  small. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Jupiter,  and  under  the  sign  Cancer.  It  is  a singularly  good 
herb  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  both  to  cool  and  cleanse  it, 
and  helpeth  the  inflammations  in  any  part,  and  the  yellow  jaun- 
dice likewise : Beino-  bruised  and  boiled  in  small  beer,  and 
drank,  it  cooleth  the  heat  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  helpeth 
the  running  of  the  reins  in  men,  and  the  whites  in  women  ; it 
is  a singular  remedy  to  stay  the  spreading  of  tetters,  ringworms, 
and  other  fretting  and  running  sores  and  scabs,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  such  whose  livers  are  corrupted  by  surfeits, 
which  cause  their  bodies  to  break  out,  for  it  fordfieth  the  liver 
exceedingly,  and  makes  it  impregnable. 

LOOSESTRIFE,  OR  WILI.O WHERE. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  yellow  loosestrife  groweth  to  be 
four  or  five  feet  high,  or  more,  with  great 
round  stalks  a little  crested,  diversely  branched  from  the  middle 
of  them  to  the  tops  into  great  and  long  branches,  on  all  which 
at  the  joints  there  grow  long  and  narrow  leaves,  but  broader  be- 
low, and  usually  two  at  a joint,  yet  sometimes  three  or  four, 
somewhat  like  willow  leaves,  smooth  on  the  edges,  and  of  a 
fair  green  colour  from  the  upper  joints  of  the  branches,  and  at 
the  tops  of  them  also  stand  many  yellow  flowers  of  five  leaves 
a-piece,  with  divers  yellow  threads  in  the  middle,  which  turn 
into  small  round  heads,  containing  small  cornered  seeds  ; the 
root  creepeth  under  ground,  almost  like  couchgrass,  but  greater, 
and  shooteth  up  every  spring  brownish  heads,  which  afterwards 
grow  up  into  stalks.  It  hath  no  scent  or  taste,  but  only  as- 
tringent. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  places  of  this  land  in  moist 
meadows,  and  by  water  sides. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  from  June  to  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  herb  is  good  for  all  man- 
ia erof  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  nose,  or  wounds,  and  all  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  and  the  bloody-flux,  given  either  to  drink  or  taken 
by  clyster ; it  staveth  also  the  abundance  of  women’s  courses  , 
4 ' U 
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it  is  a singularly  good  wound  herb  for  green  wounds,  ro  stay 
the  bleeding,  and  quickly  close  together  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
if  the  herb  be  bruised,  and  the  'uice  only  applied.  It  is  often 
used  in  gargles  for  sore  mouths,  as  also  for  the  secret  parts.  The 
smoke  hereof  being  burned,  driveth  away  flies  and  gnats,  which 
in  the  night  time  molest  people  inhabiting  near  marshes,  and  in 
the  fenny  countries. 

LOOSESTRIFE,  with  spiked  Heads  of  Flower-. 

JDescrip/.]  r I ''HIS  groweth  with  many  woody  square  stalks, 
A full  of  joints,  about  three  feet  high  at  least ; at 
every  one  whereof  stand  two  long  leaves,  shorter,  narrower, 
and  a larger  green  colour  than  the  former,  and  some  brownish. 
The  stalks  are  branched  into  many  long  stems  of  spiked  flowers 
half  a foot  long,  growing  in  bundles  one  above  another,  cut  of 
small  husks,  very  like  the  spiked  heads  of  lavender,  each  of 
which  flowers  have  five  round  pointed  leaves  of  a purple  violet 
colour,  or  somewhat  inclining  to  redness ; in  which  husks 
stand  small  round  heads  after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  wherein  is 
contained  small  seed.  The  root  creepeth  under  ground  like  unto 
the  yellow,  but  is  greater  than  it,  and  so  are  the  heads  of  the 
leaves  when  they  first  appear  out  of  the  ground,  and  more  brown 
than  the  other. 

Place. ] It  groweth  usually  by  rivers,  and  ditch-sides  in  wet 
ground,  as  about  the  ditches  at  and  near  Lambeth,  and  in  many 
other  places  of  this  land. 

Thne.\  Itflowereth  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Government  a nd  Virtues. ] It  is  an  herb  of  the  Moon,  and 
under  the  sign  Cancer  ; neither  do  1 know  a better  preserver  of 
the  sight  when  it  is  well,  nor  a better  cure  for  sore  eyes  than 
eyebright,  taken  inwardly,  and  this  used  outwardly  ; it  is  cold 
in  quality.  This  hejb  is  not  a whit  inferior  to  the  former,  it 
having  not  only  all  the  virtues  which  tine  former  hath,  but  some 
peculiar  virtues  of  its  own,  found  out  by  experience  ; as  namely, 
the  distilled  water  is  a present  remedy  for  hurts  and  blows  on  the 
eyes,  and  for  blindness,  so  as  the  christaline  humour  be  not  pe- 
rished or  hurt ; and  this  hath  been  sufficiently  proved  true  by 
the  experience  of  a man  of  judgment,  who  kept  it  long  to  him- 
self as  a great  secret.  It  cleareth  the  eyes  of  dust,  or  any 
thing,  gotten  into  them,  and  preserveth  the  sight.  It  is  also 
very  available  against  wounds  and  thrusts,  being  made  into  an 
ointment  in  this  manner:  To  every  ounce  of  the  water,  add 
two  drams  of  May  butter  without  salt,  and  of  sugar  and  wax, 
of  each  as  much  also  ; let  them  boil  gently  together.  Let  tents 
dipped  into  the  liquor  that  remaineth  after  it  is  cold,  be  put  into 
the  wounds,  and  the  place  covered  with  a linen  cloth  doubled 
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and  anointed  with  the  ointment ; and  tin's  is  also  an  approved 
medicine.  It  likewise  clcanseth  and  healeth  all  foul  ulcers,  and 
sores  whatsoever,  and  stayeth  their  inflammations  by  washing 
them  with  the  water,  and  laying  on  them  a green  leal  or  two 
in  the  summer,  or  dry  leaves  in  the  winter.  I his  water  gai- 
gled  warm  in  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  drank  also,  doth 
cure  the  quinsy,  or  king’s  evil,  in  the  throat.  T.he  said  water 
applied  warm,  taketh  away  all  spots,  marks,  and  scabs  in  the 
skin ; and  a little  of  it  drank,  quencheth  thirst  when  it  is  ex- 
traordinary. 


LOVAGE. 

Descript.]  TT  hath  many  long  and  green  stalks  of  large 
_L  winged  leaves,  divided  into  many  parts,  like 
smallage,  but  much  larger  and  greater,  every  leaf  being  cut 
about  the  edges,  broadest  forward,  and  smallest  at  the  stalk,  ot 
a sad  green  colour,  smooth  and  shining ; from  among  which 
rise  up  sundry  strong,  hollow  green  stalks,  five  or  six,  some- 
times seven  or  eight  feet  high,  full  of  joints,  but  lesser  leaves 
set  on  them  than  grow  below  ; and  with  them  towards  the  tops, 
come  forth  large  branches,  bearing  at  their  tops  large  umbels  of' 
yellow  flowers,  and  after  them  flat  brownish  seed.  1 he  loot 
groweth  thick,  great  and  deep,  spreading  much,  and  enduring 
long,  of  a brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within. 
The  whole  plant  and  every  part  of  it  smelling  strong,  and  aro- 
matically, and  is  ot  a hot,  sharp,  biting  taste. 

Place.]  It  is  usually  planted  in  gardens,  where,  if  it  be 
suffered,  it  groweth  huge  and  great. 

Time.']  It  flowereth  in  the  end  of  July,  and  seedeth  in 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  under 
the  sign  Taurus.  If  Saturn  offend  the  throat  (as  he  always 
doth  if  he  be  the  occasion  of  the  ma’ady,  and  in  Taurus  is 
the  Genesis)  this  is  your  cure.  It  openeth,  cureth,  and  di- 
gesteth  humours,  and  mightily  provoketh  women  s courses  and 
urine.  Half  a drain  at  a time  of  the  dried  root  in  powder,  taken 
in  wine,  doth  wonderfully  warm  a cold  stomach,  helpeth  di- 
gestion, and  consumeth  all  raw  and  superfluous  moisture  therein ; 
caseth  all  inward  gripings  and  pains,  dissolveth  wind  and  re - 
sisteth  poison  and  infection.  It  is  a known  and  much  piaised 
remedy  to  drink  the  decoction  of  the  herb  for  any'  sort  of  ague, 
and  to  help  the  pains  and  torments  of  the  body  and  bowcis  com- 
ing of  cold.  The  seed  is  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid 
(except  the  last)  and  worketh  more  powerfully,  The  distilled 
water  of  the  herb  helpeth  the  quinsy  in  the  throat,  if  the  mouth 
and  throat  be  gargled  and  washed  therewith,  and  helpeth  the 
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pleurisy,  being  drank  three  or  four  times.  Being  dropped  into 
the  eyes,  it  taketh  away  the  redness  or  dimness  of  them ; it 
likewise  taketh  away  spots  or  freckled  in  the  lace.  The  leaves  1 
bruised,  and  fried  with  a little  hog’s  lard,  and  laid  hot  to  any 
blotch  or  boil,  will  quickly  break  it. 

LUNGWORT. 

Rescript.']  r | THIS  is  a kind  of  moss  that  groweth  on  sundry 
X sorts  of  trees,  especially  oaks  and  beeches, 
with  broad,  greyish,  tough  leaves  diversely  folded,  crumpled, 
and  gashed  in  on  the  edges,  and  some  spotted  also  with  many 
small  spots  on  the  upper  side.  It  was  never  seen  to  bear  any 
stalk  or  flowrer  at  any  time. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Jupiter  seems  to  own  this  herb, 
ft  is  of  great  use  to  physicians  to  help  the  diseasesof  the  lungs, 
and  for  coughs,  wheezings,  and  shortness  of  breath,  which  it 
cureth  both  in  man  and  beast.  It  is  very  profitable  to  put  into 
lotions  that  are  taken  to  stay  the  moist  humours  that  flow  to 
ulcers,  and  hinder  their  healing,  as  also  to  wash  all  other  ulcers 
in  the  privy  parts  of  a man  or  woman.  1 1 is  an  excellent  remedy 
boiled  in  beer  tor  broken-winded  horses. 

MADDER, 

Descrip  t. ] /GARDEN  madder  shooteth  forth  manv  very 
VJ  long,  weak,  four-square,  reddish  stalks,  trail- 
ing on  the  ground  a great  way,  very  rough  or  hairy,  and  full 
ot  joints  : At  every  one  of  these  joints  come  forth  divers  long 
and  narrow  leaves,  standing  like  a star  about  the  stalks,  rougli 
also  and  hairy,  towards  the  tops  whereof  come  forth  many 
small  pale  yellow  flowers,  after  which  come  small  round  heads, 
green  at  first,  and  reddish  afterwards,  but  black  when  they  arc 
ripe,  wherein  is  contained  the  seed.  The  root  is  not  very  great, 
but  exceeding  long,  running  down  half  a man’s  length  into  the 
ground,  red  and  very  clear,  while  it  is  fresh,  spreading  divers 
Ways. 

Place.']  It  is  only  manured  in  gardens,  or  larger  fields,  for 
the  profit  that  is  made  thereof. 

Tune.]  It  flowereth  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues. ] It  is  an  herb  of  Mars.  It  hath 

an  opening  quality,  and  afterward  to  bind  and  strengthen.  It 
is  a sure  remedy  for  the  yellow  jaundice,  by  opening  the  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  and  gall,  and  cleansing  those  parts ; it 
opencth  also  the  obstructions  of  the  spleen,  and  diminisheth  the 
melancholy  humour  : It  is  available  tor  the  palsy  and  sciatica, 
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and  effectual  for  bruises  inward  and  outward,  and  is  therefore 
much  used  in  vulnerary  drinks.  The  root  for  all  those  aforesaid 
purposes,  is  to  be  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  cause  re- 
cjuireth,  and  some  honey  and  sugar  put  thereunto  afterwards. 
The  seed  hereof  taken  in  vinegar  and  honey,  helpeth  the  swel- 
ling and  hardness  of  the  spleen.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  is  a good  fomentation  for  women  to  sit  over  that 
have  not  their  courses.  The  leaves  and  roots  beaten  and  ap- 
plied to  any  part  that  is  discoloured  with  freckles,  morphew,  the 
white  scurf,  or  any  such  deformity  of  the  skin,  cleanseth  tho- 
roughly, and  taketh  them  away. 


MAIDEN-HAIR. 

Descript.]  /^~\UR  common  maiden-hair  doth,  from  a number 
V/  of  hard  black  fibres,  send  forth  a great  many- 
blackish  shining  brittle  stalks,  hardly  a span  long,  in  many 
not  half  so  long,  on  each  side  set  very  thick  with  small, 
round,  dark  green  leaves,  and  spitted  on  the  back  of  them  liko 
a fern. 

Place.]  It  groweth  upon  old  stone  walls  in  the  west  parts  in 
Kent,  and  divers  other  places  of  this  land  ; it  delighteth  likewise, 
to  grow  by  springs,  wells,  and  rocky  moist  and  shady  places, 
and  is  always  green. 

WALL  RUE,  OR,  WHITE  MAIDEN-HAIR. 

Descript.]  r I ''HIS  hath  very  fine  pale  green  stalks,  almost 
X as  fine  as  hairs,  set  confusedly  with  divers  pale 
green  leaves  on  every  short  footstalk,  somewhat  near  unto  the 
colour  of  garden  rue,  and  not  much  differing  in  form,  but 
more  diversely  cut  in  on  the  edges,  and  thicker,  smooth  on  the 
upper  part,  and  spotted  finely  underneath. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  places  of  this  land,  at  Dart- 
ford,  and  the  bridge  at  Ashford  in  Kent;  at  Beaconsfield  in 
Buckinghamshire  ; at  Wolly  in  Iluntingtonshire,  on  Framing- 
ham castle  in  Suffolk  ; on  the  church  walls  at  Mayfield  in 
Sussex,  in  Somersetshire ; and  divers  other  places  of  this  land; 
and  is  green  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Both  this  and  the  former  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Mercury,  and  so  is  that  also  which  fol- 
lowcth  after,  and  the  virtues  of  both  these  are  so  near  alike, 
that  though  I have  described  them  and  their  places  of  growing 
severally,  yet  I shall,  in  writing  the  virtues  of  them,  join  them 
both  together  as  followeth  : 

The  decoction  of  the  herb  maiden-hair  being  drank,  helpeth 
those  that  are  troubled  with  the  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  the 
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yellow  jaundice,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  stopping  of  urine,  and 
helpcth  exceedingly  to  break  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  (in  all 
which  diseases  the  wall  rue  is  also  very  effectual.)  It  provoketh 
women’s  courses,  and  stays  both  bleedings  and  fluxes  of  the 
stomach  and  belly,  especially  when  the  herb  is  dry  ; for  being 
green,  it  looseneth  the  belly,  and  voideth  choler  and  phlegm 
from  the  stomach  and  liver  ; it  cleanseth  the  lungs,  and  by  rec- 
tifying the  blood,  causeth  a good  colour  to  the  whole  "body. 
The  herb  boiled  in  oil  of  camomile,  dissolveth  knots,  allayeth 
swellings,  and  drieth  up  moist  ulcers.  The  lee  made  thereof  is 
singularly  good  to  cleanse  the  head  from  scurf,  and  from  dry' 
and  running  sores,  stayeth  the  falling  or  shedding  of  the  hair, 
and  causeth  it  to  grow  thick,  fair,  and  well  coloured  ; for  which 
purpose  some  boil  k in  wine,  putting  some  smallage  seed  thereto, 
and  afterwards  some  oil.  The  wall  me  is  as  effectual  as  maiden- 
hair, in  all  diseases  of  the  head,  or  falling  and  recovering  of  the 
hair  again,  and  generally  for  all  the  aforementioned  diseases: 
And  besides,  the  powder  of  it  taken  in  drink  for  forty  davs  to- 
gether, helpeth  the  burstings  in  children. 

GOLDEN  MAIDEN-HAIR. 

TO  the  former  give  me  leave  to  add  this,  and  I shall  no  more 
but  only  describe  it  unto  you,  and  for  the  virtues  refer  you 
to  the  former,  since  whatsoever  is  said  of  them,  may  be  also 
said  of  this. 

Descript. ] It  hath  many  small,  brownish,  red  hairs  to  make 
up  the  form  of  leaves  growing  about  the  ground  from  the  root ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  them,  in  summer,  rise  small  stalks  of  the 
same  colour,  set  with  very  fine  yellowish  green  hairs  on  them, 
and  bearing  a small  gold,  yellow  head,  lesser  than  a wheat 
corn,  standing  in  a great  husk.  The  root  is  very  small  and 
thready. 

Time.')  It  groweth  in  bogs  and  moorish  places,  and  also  on 
dry  shady  places,  as  Hampstead  heath,  and  elsewhere. 

MALLOWS  AND  MARSHMALLOWS. 

COMMON  mallows  are  generally  so  well  known  that  they 
need  no  description. 

Our  common  marshmallow  have  divers  soft  hairy  white  stalks, 
rising  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  spreading  forth  many 
branches,  the  leaves  whereof  are  soft  and  hairy,  somewhat 
lesser  than  the  other  mallow  leaves,  but  longer  pointed,  cut 
(for  the  most  part)  into  some  few  divisions,  but  deep.  The 
flowers  are  many,  but  smaller  also  than  the  other  mallows,  and 
white,  or  tending  to  a blucish  colour.  After  which  come  such 
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Jong,  round  cases  and  seeds,  as  in  die  other  mallows.  The 
roots  are  many  and  long,  shooting  from  one  head,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a thumb  or  finger,  very  pliant,  tough,  and  being  like 
liquorice,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  more 
white  within,  full  of  a slimy  juice,  which  being  laid  iu  water, 
will  thicken,  as  if  it  were  a jelly. 

Place.]  The  common  mallows  grow  in  every  county  of 

this  land.  The  common  marshmallows  iu  most  of  the  salt 
marshes,  from  Woolwich  down  to  the  sea,  both  on  the  Kentish 
and  Essex  shores,  and  in  divers  other  places  of  this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  all  the  summer  months,  even  until 
the  winter  do  pull  them  down. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  owns  them  both.  The 
leaves  of  either  of  the  sorts  before  specified,  and  the  roots  also 
boiled  in  wine  or  water,  or  in  broth  with  parsley  or  fennel  roots, 
do  help  to  open  the  body,  and  are  very  convenient  in  hot  agues, 
or  other  distempers  of  the  body,  to  apply  the  leaves  so  boiled 
warm  to  the  belly.  It  not  only  voidethhot,  choleric,  and  other 
offensive  humours,  but  caseth  the  pains  and  torments  of  the 
belly  coming  thereby ; and  are  therefore  used  in  all  clysters 
conducing  to  those  purposes.  The  same  used  by  nurses  pro- 
cureth  tnem  store  of  milk.  The  decoction  of  the  seed  of  anv 
of  the  common  mallows  made  in  milk  or  wine,  doth  marvel- 
lously help  excoriations,  the  phthisic,  pleurisy,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  lungs,  that  proceed  of  hot  causes,  if  it  be  con- 
tinued taking  for  some  time  together.  The  leaves  and  roots 
work  with  the  same  effects.  They  help  much  also  in  the  exco- 
riations of  the  guts  and  bowels,  and  hardness  of  the  mother,  and 
in  all  hot  and  sharp  diseases  thereof.  The  juice  drank  in  wine, 
or  the  decoction  of  them  therein,  do  help  women  to  a specdv 
and  easy  delivery.  Pliny  saith,  that  whosoever  shall  take  a spoon- 
ful of  any. of  the  mallows,  shall  that  day  be  free  from  all  dis- 
eases that  may  come  unto  him  ; and  that  it  is  special  good  for 
the  falling  sickness.  The  syrup  also  and  conserve  made  of  the 
flowers,  are  very  effectual  for  the  same  diseases,  and  to  open 
the  body,  being  costive.  The  leaves  bruised,  and  laid  to  the 
eyes  with  a little  honey,  take  away  the  imposthumations  of  them. 
The  leaves  bruised  or  rubbed  upon  any  place  stung  with  bees, 
wasps,  or  the  like,  presently  take  away  the  pains,  redness,  and 
swelling  that  tise  thereupon.  And  Dioscorides  saith,  the  de- 
coction of  the  roots  and  leaves  hclpeth  all  sorts  of  poison,  so  as 
the  poison  may  be  presently  voided  by  vomit.  A poultice  made* 
of  the  leaves  boiled  and  bruised,  with  some  bean  or  barley  flour, 
and  oil  of  roses  added,  is  an  especial  remedy  against  all  hard  tu- 
mours and  inflammations,  or  impost' mines,  or  swellings  of  the 
cods,  and  other  parts,  and  easeth  the  pains  of  them  ; as  also 
against  the  hardness  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  being  applied  to  the 
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places.  The  juice  of  mallows  boiled  in  old  oil  and  applied, 
taketh  away  all  roughnes  of  the  skin,  as  also  the  scurf,  dandritf,  i 
or  dry  scabs  in  the  head,  or  other  parts,  if  they  hr  anointed  ! 
therewith,  or  washed  with  the  decoction,  and  preserveth  the 
hair  from  falling  off.  It  is  also  effectual  against  scaldings  and 
burnings,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  all  other  hot,  red  and  painful 
swellings  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  flowers  boiled  in  oil  or 
•water  (as  every  one  is  disposed)  whercunto  a li'.tle  honey  and 
allum  is  put,  is  an  excellent  gargle  to  wash,  cleanse  or  heal  any 
sore  mouth  or  throat  in  a short  time.  If  the  feet  be  bathed  or  j 
washed  with  the  decoction  of  the  leaves,  roots  and  flowers,  it  . 
helpeth  much  the  deductions  of  rheum  from  the  head  ; if  the  j 
head  be  washed  therewith,  it  stayeth  the  falling  and  shed- 
ding of  the  hair.  The  green  leaves  (saith  Pliny)  beaten 
with  nitre,  and  applied,  draw  out  thorns  or  prickles  in  the 
flesh. 

The  marshmallows  are  more  effectual  in  all  the  diseases  before  j 
mentioned  : The  leaves  are  likewise  used  to  loosen  the  bellv  ; 
gently,  and  in  decoctions  for  clysters  to  ease  all  pains  of  the  body, 
opening  the  strait  passages,  and  making  them  slippery,  whereby 
the  stone  may  descend  the  more  easily,  and  without  pain,  out 
of  the  reins,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  and  to  ease  the  torturing  pains 
thereof.  But  the  roots  are  of  more  special  use  for  those  pur-  ! 
poses,  as  well  for  coughs,  hoarseness,  shortness  of  breath  and 
wheezings,  being  boiled  in  wine,  or  honeyed  water,  and  drank. 
The  roots  and  seeds  hereof  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  are  with 
good  success  used  by  them  that  have  excoriations  in  the  guts,  or 
the  bloody  flux,  by  qualifying  the  violence  of  sharp,  fretting  hu- 
mours, easing  the  pains,  and  healing  the  soreness.  It  is  pro- 
fitably taken  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  1 uptimes,  cramps, 
or  convulsions  of  the  sinews;  and  boiled  in  white  wine,  for  the 
imposthumes  of  the  throat,  commonly  called  the  king’s  evil,  and 
of  those  kernels  that  rise  behind  the  ears,  and  inflammations  or 
swellings  in  women’s  breasts.  The  dried  roots  boiled  in  milk 
and  drank,  is  special  good  for  the  chin-cough.  Hippocrates 
used  to  give  the  decoction  of  the  roots,  or  the  juice  thereof,  to 
drink,  to  those  that  are  wounded,  and  ready  to  faint  through  loss 
of  blood,  and  applied  the  same  mixed  with  honey  and  rosin  to 
the  wounds.  As  also,  the  roots  boiled  in  wine  to  those  that 
have  received  any  hurt  by  bruises,  falls,  or  blow  s,  or  had  any 
bone  or  member  out  of  joint,  or  any  swelling-pain,  or  acliq 
in  tin;  muscles,  sinews  or  arteries.  The  mucilage  of  the  roots, 
and  of  linseed  and  fenugreek  put  together,  is  much  used  in  poul- 
tices, ointments,  and  plaisters,  to  mollify  and  digest  all  hard 
swellings,  and  the  inflammation  of  them,  and  to  case  pains  in  any 
part  ol  the  body.  'The  seed,  cither  green  or  dry,  mixed  with 
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vinegar,  cleanseth  the  skin  of  raorphew,  and  all  other  discolour- 
• ings,  being  boiled  therewith  in  the  Sun. 

You  may  remember,  that  not  long  since,  thcie  was  a t aging 
disease  called  the  bloody-flux  ; the  college  of  physicians  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  called  it  the  plague  or  t ie  gutv, 
for  their  wits  were  at  iVt’  plus  ultra  about  it:  hty  son  was  taken 
with  the  same  disease,  and  the  excoriation  of  his  bowels  was  ex- 
ceeding great ; myself  being  in  the  country,  was  sent  tor  up ; 
the  only  thing  I gave  him,  was  mallows  bruised  and  boiled  hot  1 
in  milk  and  "drink,  in  two  days  (the  blessing  of  God  bring 
upon  it)  it  cured  him.  And  1 here,  to  show  my  thankfulness 
to  God,  in  communicating  it  to  Ills  creatures,  leave  it  t.» 
posterity. 

MAPLE  TREE. 

Government  TT  is  under  the  dominion  of  Jupiter.  The  de- 
and  Virtues.]  -L  coction  either  of  the  leaves  or  bark,  must 
needs  strengthen  the  liver  much,  and  so  you  shall  find  it  to  do, 
if  you  use  it.  It  is  excellent  good  to  open  obstructions  both  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  easeth  pains  ot  the  sides  thence  pro- 
ceeding. 


WIND  MARJORAM. 

CALLED  also  origane,  origanum,  eastward  marjoram,  wild 
marjoram,  and  grove  marjoram. 

Descript. ~]  Wild  or  field  marjoram  hath  a root  which  creep- 
eth  much  under  ground,  which  continueth  a long  time,  sending 
up  sundry  brownish,  hard,  square  stalks,  with  small  dark  green 
leaves,  very  like  those  of  sweet  marjoram,  but  harder,  and 
somewhat  broader  ; at  the  top  of  the  stalks  stand  tufis  ot  flowei 1 , 
of  a deep  purplish  red  colour.  The  seed  is  small  and  something 
blacker  than  that  of  sweet  marjoram. 

Place.]  Tt  groweth  plentifully  in  the  borders  of  corn  fields, 
and  in  some  copses. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  also  under  the  dominion 
of  Mercury.  It  strengthens  the  stomach  and  head  much,  there 
being  scarce  a better  remedy  growing  for  such  as  are  troubled 
with  a sour  humour  in  the  stomach ; it  restores  the  appetite 
being  lest ; helps  the  cough,  and  consumption  ot  tne  lungs  ; it 
cleanseth  the  body  of  choler,  cxpelleth  poison,  and  remedieth 
the  infirmities  of  the  spleen ; helps  the  bitings  of  venomous 
beasts,  and  helps  such  as  have  poisoned  themselves  by  eating 
hemlock,  henbane,,  or  opium.  It  provoketh  urine  and  the  terms 
jn  women,  helps  the  dropsy,  and  the  scurvy,  scabs,  itch,  and 
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yellow  jaundice.  The  juice  being  dropped  into  the  ears,  helps 
deafness,  pain  and  noise  in  the  cars.  And  thus  much  for 
this  herb,  between  which  and  adders,  there  is  a deadly  an- 
tipathy. 

SWEET  MARJORAM. 

SWEET  marjoram  is  so  well  known,  being  an  inhabitant 
in  every  garden,  that  it  is  needless  to  write  any  de- 
scription thereof,  neither  of  the  winter  sweet  marjoram,  or  pot 
marjoram. 

Place.!  They  grew  commonly  in  gardens  ; some  sort  there 
are  that  grow  wild  in  the  borders  of  the  corn  fields'  and  pas- 
tures, in  sundry  places  of  this  land ; but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  insist  upon  them.  The  garden  kinds  being  most  used 
and  useful. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  the  end  of  summer. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury,  and 
under  Aries,  and  therefore  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  and  mind,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  same  planet.  Our  commom  sweet  marjoram  is  warming  i 
and  comfortable  in  cold  diseases  of  the  head,  stomach,  sinews, 
and  other  parts,  taken  inwardly  or  outwardly  applied.  The  de- 
coction thereof  being  drank,  helpeth  all  diseases  of  the  chest, 
which  hinder  the  freeness  of  breathing,  and  is  also  profitable  for 
the  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  helpeth  die  cold 
griefs  of  the  womb,  and  the  windiness  thereof,  and  die  loss  of 
speech,  by  resolution  of  the  tongue.  The  decoction  thereof 
made  with  some  pelitory  of  Spain,  and  long  pepper,  or  with  a 
little  acorns  or  origanum,  being  drank,  is  good  for  those  that 
are  beginning  to  fall  into  a dropsy  ; for  those  that  cannot  make 
water ; and  against  pains  and  torments  in  the  belly  ; it  pro- 
voketh  women’s  courses,  if  it  be  put  up  as  a pessary.  Being 
made  into  powder,  and  mixed  with  honey,  it  taketh  away  the 
black  marks  of  blows,  and  bruises,  being  thereunto  applied  ; it.is 
good  for  the  inflammations  and  watering  of  the  eyes,  being 
mixed  with  fine  flour,  and  laid  untb  them.  The  juice  dropped 
into  the  ears,  caseth  the  pains  and  singing  noise  in  them.  It  is 
profitably  put  into  those  ointments  and  salves  that  arc  warm, 
and  comfort  the  outward  parts,  as  the  joints  and  sinews ; lor 
swellings  also,  and  places  out  of  joint.  The  powder  thereof 
snuffed  up  into  the  nose  provoketh  sneezing,  and  thereby 
purgeth  the  brain  ; and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  draweth  forth 
much  phlegm.  The  oil  made  thereof,  is  vety  warm  and 
comfortable  to  the  joints  that  are  stiff,  and  the  sinews  that  are 
hard,  to  mollify  and  supple  them.  Marjoram  is  much  used  in  all 
odoriferous  waters,  powders,  &c.  that  are  for  ornament  or  delight. 
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MARIGOLDS. 

THESE  being  so  plentiful  in  every  garden,  are  so  well  known, 
that  they  need  no  description. 

Time.}  They  flower  all  the  summer  long,  and  sometimes  in 
winter,  if  it  be  mild. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and 
under  Leo.  They  strengthen  the  heart  exceedingly,  and  are 
very  expulsive,  and  little  less  effectual  in  the  small-pox  and 
measles  than  saffron.  The  juice  of  marigold  leaves  mixed  with 
vinegar,  and  any  hot  swellings  bathed  with  it,  instantly  giveth 
ease,  and  aswageth  it.  The  flowers,  either  green  or  dried,  are 
much  used  in  possets,  broths,  and  drink,  as  a comforter  of  the 
heart  and  spirits,  and  to  expel  any  malignant  or  pestilential  qua- 
lity which  might  annoy  them.  A plaister  made  with  the  dry 
flowers  in  powder,  hog’s-grease,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  applied  to 
the  breast,  strengthens  and  succours  the  heart  infinitely  in  fevers, 
whether  pestilenrial  or  not  pestilential. 

MAST  Ell  WORT. 

Descript .]  /TOMMON  masterwort  hath  divers  stalks  of 
V_^  winged  leaves,  divided  into  sundry  parts,  three 
tor  the  most  part  standing  together  a small  footstalk  on  both 
sides  of  the  greater,  and  three  likewise  at  the  end  of  the  stalk, 
somewhat  broad,  and  cut  in  on  the  edges  into  three  or  more 
dsvisions,  all  of  them  dented  about  the  brims,  of  a dark  green 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  the  leaves  of  angelica,  but  that 
these  grow  lower  to  the  ground,  and  on  lesser  stalks ; among 
which  rise  up  two  or  three  short  stalks  about  two  feet  high, 
and  slender,  with  such  like  leaves  at  the  joints  which  grow 
below,  but  with  lesser  and  fewer  divisions,  bearing  umbels 
of  white  flowers,  and  after  them,  thin,  flat  blackish  seeds, 
bigger  than  dill  seeds.  The  root  is  somewhat  greater  and  grow- 
ing rather  sideways  than  down  deep  in  the  ground,  shooting 
forth  sundry  heads,  which  taste  sharp,  biting  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  the  hottest  and  sharpest  part  of  the  plant,  and  the  seed 
next  unto  it  being  somewhat  blackish  on  the  outside,  and  smel- 
ling well. 

Place.}  It  is  usually  kept  in  gardens  with  us  in  England. 
Time.}  It  flowereth  andseedeth  about  the  end  of  August. 
Government  and  Virtues.}  It  is  an  herb  of  Mars.  The 
root  of  masterwort  is  hotter  than  pepper,  and  very  available  in 
cold  griefs  and  diseases  both  of  the  stomach  and  body,  dissolving 
very  powerfully  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  also  used  in  a 
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deccctirn  with  wine  against  all  cold  rheums,  distillation  upon 
the  lungs,  or  shortness  of  breath,  to  be  taken  morning  and  even- 
ing. It  also  provoketh  urine,  and  helpeth  to  break  the  stone, 
and  ex|  el  the  gravel  from  the  kidneys;  provoketh  women  % 
courses,  and  expelleth  the  dead  birth.  Is  singularly  good  for 
strangling  of  the  mother,  and  other  such  like  feminine  disease-  . 

1 1 is  effectual  also  against  the  dropsy,  cramps,  and  falling  sick- 
ness ; for  the  decoction  in  wine  being  gargled  in  the  mouth, 
draweth  down  much  water  and  phlegm,  from  the  brain,  purg- 
ing and  easing  it  of  what  oppresseth  it.  It  is  of  a rare  quanty 
against  all  sorts  of  cold  poison,  to  be  taken  as  there  is  cause ; 
it  provoketh  sweat.  Hut  lest  the  taste  hereof,  or  of  the  seed 
(which  woiketh  to  the  like  effect,  though  net. so  powerfully) 
should  be  too  offensive,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  water  dis- 
tilled both  from  the  herb  and  root.  The  juice  hereof  dropped, 
or  tents  dipped  therein,  and  applied  either  to  green  wounds  or 
filthy  rotten  ulcers,  and  those  flint  come  by  envenomed  weapons, 
doth  soon  cleanse  and  heal  them.  I he  same  is  aiso  very  good 
to  help  the  gout  coming  of  a cold  cause. 

SWEET  MAUDLIN. 

Descript.]  pOMMON  maudlin  hath  somewhat  long  and 
V_e  narrow  leaves,  snipped  about  the  edges.  The 
stalks  are  two  feet  high,  bearing  at  the  tops  many  yellow 
flowers  6et  round  together,  and  all  of  an  equal  height,  in  umbels 
or  tufts  like  unto  tansy  ; after  which  followeth  small  whitish 
seed,  almost  as  big  as  wormseed, 

Place  and  Time,]  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  flowereth  in 
June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues-.]  The  virtues  hereof  being  tue 
same  with  costmary  or  alecost,  1 shall  not  make  any  repetition 
thereof,  lest  my  book  grow  too  big,  but  rather  refer  you  unto 
costmary  for  satisfaction. 


THE  MEDLAR. 

Descript,]  rTT,IIE  tree  groweth  near  the  bigness  of  the  quince 
J-  tree,  spreading  brandies  reasonably  large,  with 
longer  and  narrower  leaves  than  either  file  apple  or  quince,  and 
not  dented  about  the  edges.  At  the  end  of  the  springs  stand  the 
floweis,  made  of  five  white,  great  broad  pointed  leaves,  nicked 
in  the  middle  with  some  white  threads  also  : after  which  cometh 
the  fruit,  of  a brownish  green  colour  being  ripe,-  bearing  a 
crown  as  it  were  on  the  top,  which  were  the  rive  green  leaves  ; 
and  being  rubbed  off,  or  fallen  awav,  the  head  of  the  iruit  is  seen 
to  be  somewhat  hollow. ' The  fruit  is  very  haisu  before  it  ij; 
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mellowed,  and  hath  usually  five  hard  kernels  within  it. — 
There  is  another  kind  hereof  nothing  differing  from  the  for- 
mer but  that  it  hath  some  thorns  on  it  in  several  places,  which 
the  other  hath  not ; and  usually  the  fruit  is  small,  and  not  so 

pleas^n^  ^ Place. ~]  They  grow  in  this  land,  and  flower 
in  May  for  the  most  part,  and  bear  fruit  in  September  and 

October.  . ^ , , 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  limit  is  old  Saturn  s,  and 
sure  a better  medicine  he  hardly  hath  to  strengthen  the  retentive 
faculty;  therefore  it  stays  women’s- longings : The  good  old 
man  cannot  endure  women’s  minds  should  run  a gadding.  Also 
a plaister  made  of  the  fruit  dried  before  they  are  rotten,  and 
other  convenient  tilings,  and  applied  to  the  reins  of  the  back. 
Stops  miscarriage  in  women  with  child.  They  are  very  powerful 
to  stay  any  fluxes  of  blood,  or  humours  in  men  or  women  ; 
the  leaves  also  have  this  quality.  The  fruit  eaten  by  women 
with  child,  stayeth  their  longing  after  unusual  meats,  and  is 
very  effectual  for  them  that  are  apt  to  miscarry,  and  be  delivered 
before  their  time,  to  help  that  malady,  and  make  them  joyful 
mothers.  The  decoction  of  them  is  good  to  gargle  and  wash 
the  mouth,  throat  and  teeth,  when  there  is  any  deductions  of 
blood  to  stay  it,  or  of  humours,  which  causeth  the  pains  and 
swellings.  It  is  a good  bath  for  women  to  sit  over,  that  have 
their  courses  flowing  too  abundant  ; or  foi  tne  piles  when  they 
bleed  too  much.  If  a poultice  or  plaister  be  made  with  dried 
medlars,  beaten  and  mixed  with  the  juice  of  red  roses, where  - 
unto  a few  cloves  and  nutmegs  may  be  added,  and  a little  led 
coral  also,  and  applied  to  the  stomach  that  is  given  to  casting 
or  loathing  of  meat,  it  effectually  helpeth.  The  dried  leaves 
in  powder,  strewed  on  fresh  bleeding  wounds,  restrained!  the 
blood,  and  healcthupthe  Wound  quickly.  The  medlar-stones 
made 'into  powder,  and  drank  in  wine,  wherein  some  parsley- 
roots  have  lain  infused  all  night,  or  a little  boiled,  do  break  the 
stone  in  the  kidneys,  helping  to  expel  it. 


MELLILOT,  OR  KING’S  C LAVER. 

Descript. ] rT"'HlS  hath  many  green  stalks,  two  or  three  feet 
X high,  rising  from  a tough,  long,  white  root, 
which  dieth  not  every  year,  set  round  about  at  the  joints  with 
small  and  somewhat  long,  well  smelling  leaves,  set  three  toge- 
ther unevenly  dented  about  the  edge.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  well  smelling  also,  made  like  other  trefoil,  but  small,  stand- 
ing in  long  spikes  one  above  another,  for  an  hand  breadth  long 
or  better,  which  afterwards  turn  into  long  crooked  cods,  wherein 
k contained  flat  seed,  somewhat  brown. 
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Place.']  It  groweth  plentifully  in  many  places  of  this  land, 
as  in  the  edge  of  Suffolk,  and  in  Essex,  as  also  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  in  other  places,  but  most  usually  in  corn-fields,  in 
corners  of  meadows. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  is  ripe  quickly 
after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mellilot,  boiled  in  wine,  and 
applied,  mollifieth  all  hard  tumours  and  inflammations  that 
happen  in  the  eyes,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  funda- 
ment, or  privy  parts  of  men  and  women ; and  sometimes  the 
yolk  of  a roasted  egg,  or  fine  flour,  or  poppy  seed,  or  endive, 
is  added  unto  it.  It  helpeth  the  spreading  ulcers  in  the  head,  it 
being  washed  with  a lee  made  thereof.  It  helpeth  the  pains  of 
the  stomach,  being  applied  fresh  ; or  boiled  with  anv  of  the 
aforenamed  things  : also,  the  pains  of  the  ears,  being’  dropped 
into  them;  and  steeped  in  vinegar,  or  rose  water,  it  mitigateth 
the  head-ache.  The  flowers  of  mellilot  or  camomile  are  much 
used  to  be  put  together  in  clysters  to  expel  wind,  and  ease  pains  ; 
and  also  in  poultices  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  assuage  swel- 
ling tumours  in  the  spleen  or  other  parts,  and  helpeth  inflam- 
mations in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  juice  dropped  into  the 
eyes,  is  a singular  good  medicine  to  take  away  the  film  or  skin 
that  cloudeth  or  dimmeth  the  eye-sight.  'The  head  often 
washed  with  the  distilled  water  of  the  herb  and  flower,  or 
a lee  made  therewith,  is  effectual  for  those  that  suddenly  lose 
their  senses ; as  also  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  comfort 
the  head  and  brain,  and  to  preserve  them  from  pain,  and  the 
apoplexy. 

FRENCH  AND  DOG’S  MERCURY. 

Descript.]  r I "'HIS  riseth  up  with  a square  green  stalk  full  of 
X joints,  two  feet  high,  or  thereabouts,  with  two 
leaves  at  every  joint,  and  the  branches  likewise  from  both  sides 
of  the  stalk,  set  with  fresh  green  leaves,  somewhat  broad  and 
long,  about  the  bigness  of  the  leaves  of  basil,  finely  dented 
about  the  edges ; towards  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and  branches, 
come  forth  at  every  joint  in  the  male  Mercury  two  small,  round 
green  heads,  standing  together  upon  a short  footstalk,  which 
growing  ripe,  are  seeds,  not  having  flowers.  The  female  stalk 
is  longer,  spike-fashion,  set  round  about  with  small  green  husks, 
-which  are  the  flowers,  made  like  small  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  give  no  seed,  but  abide  long  upon  the  stalks  without 
shedding.  The  root  is  composed  oh  many  small  fibres,  which 
perisheth  every  year  at  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  riseth 
again  of  its  own  sowing  ; and  it  once  it  is  suffered  to  sow 
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itself,  the  ground  will  never  want  afterwards,  even  both  sorts 
of  it. 


AVIXG  described  unto  you  that  which  is  called  French 


mercury,  I come  now  to  shew  you  a description  of  this 
kind  also. 

Descript.]  This  is  likewise  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female, 
having  many  stalks  slender  and  lower  than  Mercury,  without 
any  branches  at  all  upon  them  ; the  root  is  set  with  two  leaves 
at  every  joint,  somewhat  greater  than  the  female,  but  more 
pointed  and  full  of  veins,  and  somewhat  harder  in  handling;  of 
a dark  green  colour,  and  less  dented  or  snipped  about  the  edges. 
At  the  joints  with  the  leaves  come  forth  longer  stalks  than  the 
former,  with  two  hairy  round  seeds  upon  them,  twice  as  bigas 
those  of  the  former  mercury.  The  taste  hereof  is  herby,  and 
the  smell  somewhat  strong  and  virulent.  The  female  has  much 
harder  leaves  standing  upon  longer  footstalks,  and  the  stalks  arc 
also  longer  ; from  the  joints  come  forth  spikes  of  dowers  like 
the  French  female  mercury.  The  roots  of  them  both  are  many, 
and  full  of  small  fibres  which  run  underground,  and  mat  them- 
selves very  much,  not  perishing  as  the  former  mercuries  do  but 
abiding  the  winter,  and  shoot  forth  new  branches  every  year, 
for  the  old  lie  down  to  the  ground. 

Place.]  The  male  and  female  French  mercury  are  found 
wild  in  divers  places  of  this  land,  as  by  a village  called  Brook- 
land,  in  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent. 

The  dog  mercury  in  sundry  places  of  Kent  also,  and  else- 
where ; but  the  female  more  seldom  than  the  male. 

1 hue.]  They  flower  in  the  summer  months,  and  therein  give 
their  seed. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury,  they  say,  owns  the 
herb,  but  I rather  think  it  is  Venus’s,  and  I am  partly  confident 
of  it  too,  for  I never  heard  that  Mercury  ever  minded  women’s 
business  so  much  : I believe  he  minds  his  study  more.  The  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  Mercury,  or  the  juice  thereof  in  broth 
or  drank  with  a little  sugar  put  to  it,  purgeth  choleric  and  wj . 
terish  humours.  Hippocrates  commended  it  wonderfully  for 
women’s  diseases,  and  applied  to  the  secret  parts,  to  ease  the  pains 
of  the  mother;  and  used  the  decoction  of  it,  both  to  procure 
women’s  courses,  and  to  expel  the  after-birth  ; and  gave  the  de- 
coction thereof  with  myrrh  or  pepper,  or  used  to  apply  the 
leaves  outwardly  against  the  strangury,  and  diseases  of  the  reins 
and  bladder.  lie  used  it  also  for  sore  and  watering  eves,  and 
for  the  deafness  and  pains  in  the  ears,  by  dropping  the  juice 
thereof  into  them,  and  bathing  them  afterwards  in  white  wine. 


DOG  MERCURY. 
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The  decoction  thereof  made  with  water  and  a cock  chicken,  is 
a most  safe  medicine  against  the  hot  fits  of  agues.  It  also  cleanseth 
the  breast  and  lungs  of  phlegm,  but  a little  offendeth  the  stomach. 
The  juice  or  distilled  water  snuffed  up  into  the  nostrils, 
purgetlvthe  head  and  eyes  of  catarrhs  and  rheums.  Some  use 
to  drink  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  distilled  water,  with  a little 
sugar  put  to  it,  in  the  morning,  fasting,  to  open  and  purge  the 
body  of  gross,  viscous,  and  melancholy  humours.  It  is  won- 
derful (if it  be  not  fabulous)  what  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus 
do  relate  of  it,  viz.  That  if  women  use  these  herbs  either  in- 
wardly or  outwardly,  for  three  days  together  after  conception, 
and  their  courses  be  past,  they  shall  bring  forth  male  or  female 
children,  according  to  that  kind  of  herb  they  use.  Mattniolus 
saith,  that  both  the  seed  of  the  male  and  female  mercury  boiled 
with  wormwood  and  drank,  cureth  the'  yellow  jaundice  in  a 
speedy  manner.  The  leaves  or  the  juice  rubbed  upon  warts, 
taketh  them  away.  The  juice  mingled  with  some  vinegar, 
helpeth  all  running  scabs,  tetters,  ringworms,  and  the  itch. 
Galen  saith,  that  being  applied  in  manner  of  a poultice  to  any 
swelling  or  inflammation,  it  digesteth  the  swelling,  and  allayem 
the  inflammation,  and  is  therefore  given  in  clysters  to  evacuate 
from  the  belly  offensive  humours.  The  dog  mercury,  although 
it  be  less  used,  yet  may  serve  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same 
purpose,  to  purge  waterish  and  melancholy  humours. 

MINT, 

OF  all  the  kinds  of  mint,  the  spear  mint?  or  heart  mint,  being 
most  usual,  I shall  only 'describe 'as  follows  : 
jDcscripti]  Spear  mint  hath  divers  round  stalks,  and  long 
but  narrowish  leaves  set  thereon,  of  a dark  green  colour.  The 
flowers  stand  in  spiked  heads  at  tire  tops  of  the  branches,  being 
of  a pale  blue  colour.  The  smell  or  scent  thereof  is  somewhat 
near  unto  basil ; it  increascth  by  the  root  under  ground  as  ail  the 
others  do. 

Place.]  It  is  an  usual  inhabitant  in  gardens  ; and  because  it 
seldom  giveth  any  good  seed,  the  clfecis  is  recompensed  by  tire 
plentiful  increase  of  the  root,  which  being  once  planted  in  a 
garden,  will  hardly  be  rid  out  again. 

Time.]  it  flowereth  not  until  the  beginning  of  August,  for 
the  most  part. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Venus.  Dio?- 
corides  saith  it  hath  a heating,  binding  and  drying  quality,  and 
therefore  the  juice  taken  in  vinegar,  staycth  bleeding  : It  stirreth 
up  venery , or  bodily  lust ; two  or  three  branches  thereof  taken 
in  the  juice  of  four  pomegranates,  staycth  the  hiccough,  vomit- 
ing, and  allayed)  the  choler.  It  dissolved)  imposthumrs;  being 
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laid  to  with  barley-meal.  It  is  good  to  repress  the  milk  in  wo- 
men’s breasts,  and  tor  such  as  have  swollen,  flagging,  or  great 
breasts.  Applied  with  salt,  it  helpeth  the  biting  of  a mad  dog ; 
with  mead  and  honied  water,  it  easeth  the  pains  of  the  ears,  and 
t^keth  away  the  roughness  of  the  tongue,  being  rubbed  there- 
upon It  sufFereth  not  milk  to  curdle  in  the  stomach,  if  the 
leaves  thereof  be  steeped  or  boiled  in  it  before  you  drink  it: 
Briefly,  it  is  very  profitable  to  the  stomach.  The  often  use 
hereof  is  a very  powerful  medicine  to  stay  women’s  courses  and 
the  whites.  Applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  it  easeth  the 
pains  in  the  diead,  and  is  good  to  wash  the  heads  of  young 
children  therewith,  against  all  manner  of  breakings-out,  sores  or 
scabs  therein,  and  healeth  the  chops  ot  the  fundament.  It  is 
also  profitable  against  the  poison  of  venomous  creatures.  The 
distilled  water  or  mint  is  available  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
yet  more  weakly.  But  if  a spirit  thereof  be  rightly  and  chymi- 
cally  drawn,  it  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  herb  itself.  Si- 
meon Sethi  saith,  it  helpeth  a cold  liver,  strengthened!  the  belly, 
causeth  digestion,  stayeth  vomits  and  the  hiccough it  is  good 
against  the  gnawing  of  the  heart,  provoketh  appetite,  tuketh 
away  obstructions  ot  the  liver,  and  stirreth  up  bodily  lust  ; but 
therefore  too  much  must  not  be  taken,  because  it  maketh  tne 
blood  thin  and  wheyisb,  and  turnetli  in  into  choler,  and  there- 
fore choleric  persons  must  abstain  from  it.  It  is  a sate  medicine 
for  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  being  bruised  with  salt  and  laid 
thereon.  The  powder  of  it  being  dried  and  taken  after  meat, 
helpeth  digestion,  and  those  that  arc  splenetic.  d aken  with 
wine,  it  helpeth  women  in  their  sore  travail  in  child-bearing. 
It  is  good  against  the  gravel  and  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and  the 
strangury.  Being  smelled  unto,  it  is  comfortable  tor  the  head 
and  memory.  The  decoction  hereof  gargled  in  the  mouth, 
cureth  the  gums  and  mouth  that  is  sore,  and  mendeth  an  ill-sa- 
voured breath  ; as  also  the  rue  and  coriander,  causeth  the  palate 
of  the  mouth  to  turn  to  its  place,  the  decoction  being  gargled 
and  held  in  the  mouth. 

The  virtues  of  the  wind  or  horse  mint,  such  as  grow  in 
ditches  (whose  description  I purposely  omitted,  in  regard  they 
are  well  enough  known)  are  especially  to  dissolve  wind  in  the 
stomach,  to  help  the  cholic,  and  those  that  are  short-winded, 
and  are  an  especial  remedy  for  those  that  have  venereal  dreams 
and  pollutions  in  the  night,  being  outwardly  applied  to  the  tes- 
ticles or  cods.  The  juice  dropped  into  the  ears  easeth  the  pains 
of  them,  and  destroy eth  the  worms  that  breed  therein.  They 
are  good  against  the  venomous  biting  of  serpents.  The  juice 
laid  on  warm,  helpeth  the  king’s  evil,  or  kernels  in  the  throat. 
The  decoction  or  distilled  water  helpeth  a stinking  breath,  pro- 
ceeding from  corruption  of  the  teeth,  and  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
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purgeth  the  head.  Pliny  saith,  that  eating  of  the  leaves  hath 
been  found  by  experience  to  cure  the  leprosy,  applying  some  of 
them,  to  the  face,  and  fo  help  the  scurf  or  dandiifr  of  the  head 
used  with  vinegar.  They  are  extremely  bad  f<  r wounded 
people  ; and  they  say  a wounded  man  that  cats  mint,  his  wound 
will  never  be  cured,  and  that  is  a long  day. 


MISSLETO. 

Descript .]  HPHIS  riseth  up  from  the  branch  or  arm  of  the 
X tree  whereon  it  groweth,  with  a woody  stem, 
putting  itself  into  sundry  branches,  and  they  again  divided  into 
many  other  smaller  twigs,  interlacing  themselves  one  within 
another,  very  much  coveied  with  a greyish  green  bark,  having 
two  leaves  set  at  every  joint,  and  at  the  end  likewise,  which  arc- 
somewhat  long  and  narrow,  small  at  the  bottom,  but  broader  to- 
wards the  end.  At  the  knots  or  joints  of  the  boughs  and 
branches  grow  small  yellow  flowers,  which  tun  into  small, 
round,  white,  transparent  berries,  three  or  tour  together,  full  of 
a glutinous  moisture,  with  a blackish  seed  in  each  of  them, 
which  was  never  yet  known  to  spring,  being  put  into  the  ground, 
or  any  where  else  to  grow. 

2'lacc.]  It  groweth  very  rarely  on  oaks  with  us;  but  upon 
sundry  other,  as  well  timber  as  fruit-trees,  plentifully  in  woody 
groves,  and  the  like,  through  all  this  land. 

Time.']  It  floweret’n  in  the  spring-time,  but  the  berries 
are  not  ripe  until  October,  and  abideth  on  the  branches  all  the 
winter,  unless  the  blackbirds,  and  other  birds,  do  devour 
them. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  'i  bis  is  under  the  dominion  r.f 
the  Sun,  I do  not  question ; and  can  also  take  for  granted,  that 
that  which  grows  upon  oaks,  participates  something  of  the  nature 
of  Jupiter,  because  an  oak  is  one  of  his  trees  ; as  also  that 
which  grows  upon  pear  trees,  and  apple  trees,  participates  some- 
thing of  his  nature,  because  he  rules  the  tree  it  grows  upon, 
having  no  root  of  its  own.  But  why  that  should  have  most 
virtues,  that  grows  upon  oaks  I know  not,  unless  because  it  js 
rarest  and  hardest  to  come  bv ; and  our  college’s  opinion  is  in 
this  contrary  to  scripture,  which  saith,  Godys  tender  mercies 
arc  over  all  his  works  , and  so  it  is,  let  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians walk  as  contrary  to  him  as  they  please,  and  that  is  as 
contrary  as  the  east  to  the  west.  Clusius  affirms  that  which 
grows  upon  pear  trees  to  be  as  prevalent,  and  gives  order,  that 
it  should  not  touch  tire  ground  after  it  is  gathered  ; and  also  saith, 
that,  being  hung  about  the  neck,  it  remedies  witchcraft.  Both 
the  leaves  and  berries  of  tnisselto  do  heat  and  dry,  and  are  of 
subtile  parts ; the  birdlime  doth  mollify  hard  knots,  tumours, 
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and  imposthumes : ripeneth  and  discusseth  them,  and  draweth 
forth  thick  as  well  as  thin  humours  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  digesting  and  separating  them.  And  being  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  rosin  and  wax,  doth  mollify  the  hardness  of  the 
spleen,  and  helpeth  old  ulcers  and  sores.  Being  mixed  with  san- 
daric  and  orpiment,  it  helpeth  to  draw  off  foul  nails;  and  if 
quick-lime  and  wine  lees  be  added  thereto,  it  worketh  the 
stronger.  The  messelto  itself  of  the  oak  (as  the  best)  made 
into  powder,  and  given  in  drink  to  those  that  have  the  falling 
sickness,  doth  assuredly  heal  them,  as  Matthiolus  saith;  but  it 
is  fit  to  use  it  for  forty  days  together.  Some  have  so  highly  es- 
teemed it  for  the  virtues  thereof,  that  they  have  called  it  Lignum 
Sanctte  Crucis,  wood  of  the  holy  cross,  believing  it  helps  the 
falling  sickness,  apoplexy  and  palsy  very  speedily,  not  only  to 
be  inwardly  taken,  but  to  be  hung  at  their  neck.  Tragus  saith, 
that  the  fresh  wood  of  any  misselto  bruised,  and  the  juice  drawn 
forth  and  dropped  in  the  ears  that  have  imposthumes  in  them, 
doth  help  and  ease  them  within  a few  days. 

MONEYWORT,  OR  HERB  TWOPENCE. 

Descript.]  r 8 "M1E  common  moneywort  sendeth  forth  from  a 
X small  thready  root  divers  long,  weak,  and 
slender  branches,  lying  and  running  upon  the  ground  two  or 
three  feet  long  or  more,  set  with  leaves  two  at  a joint,  one 
against  another  at  equal  distances,  which  are  almost  round,  but 
pointed  at  the  ends,  smooth,  and  of  a good  green  colour.  At  the 
joints,  with  the  leaves,  from  the  middle  forward,  come  forth  at 
every  point  sometimes  one  yellow  flower,  and  sometimes  two, 
standing  each  on  a small  footstalk,  and  made  of  five  leaves,  narrow- 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  some  yellow  threads  in  the  middle, 
which  being  past,  there  stand  in  their  places  small  round  heads 
of  seed. 

Place.]  It  groweth  plentifully  in  almost  all  places  of  this 
land,  commonly  in  moist  grounds  by  hedge-sides,  and  in  the 
middle  of  grassy  fields. 

lime.]  '1  hey  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  seed  is 
ripe  quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Venus  owns  it.  Moneywort 
is  singularly  good  to  stay  all  fluxes  in  man  or  woman,  whether 
they  be  lasks,  bloody-fluxes,  the  flowering  of  women’s  courses, 
bleeding  inwardly  or  outwardly,  and  the  weakness  of  the  stomach 
that  is  given  to  casting.  It  is  very  good  also  for  the  ulcers  or 
excoriations  of  the  lungs,  or  other  inward  patts.  It  is  exceed- 
ing good  for  all  wounds,  cither  fresh  or  green,  to  heal  them 
speedily,  and  for  all  old  ulcers  that  are  of  spreading  natures, 
f or  all  which  purposes  the  juice  of  the  herb,  or  the  powder 
drank  in  water  wherein  het  steel  hath  been  often  quenched ; or 
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the  decoction  of  the  green  herb  in  wine  or  water  (Irani  , o- 
vee!  to  the  outward  place,  to  wash  01  h nhc  them,  or  to  have 
tents  dipped  therein  and  put  into  them,  are  effectual. 

/ 

MOONWORT. 

Descript. ] YT  riseth  up  usually  but  with  one  dark,  green, 
JL  thick  and  flat  leaf,  standing  upon  a short  f ot- 
stalk  not  above  two  fingers  breadth  ; but  when  it  flowers  it  rr.av 
be  said  to  bear  a small  slender  stalk  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  having  but  one  leaf  in  the  middle  thereof,  which  is  much 
divided  on  both  sides  into  sometimes  five  or  seven  pairs  on  a side, 
sometimes  more  ; each  of  which  parts  is  small  like  the  middle 
rib,  but  broad  forwards,  pointed  and  round,  resembling  therein 
a half-moon,  from  whence  it  took  the  name ; the  uppermost 
parts  of  divisions  being  bigger  than  the  lowest.  The  stalks  rise 
above  this  leaf  two  or  three  inches,  bearing  manv  branches  of 
small  long  tongues,  every  one  like  the  spiky  head  of  the  adder’s 
tongue,  of  a brownish  colour,  (which  whether  I shall  call  them 
flowers,  or  the  seed,  I well  know  not)  which,  after  they  have 
continued  a while,  resolve  into  a mealy  dust.  The  root  is 
small  and  fibrous.  This  hath  sometimes  divers  such  like  leaves 
as  are  before  described,  with  so  many  branches  or  tops  rising 
from  one  stalk,  each  divided  from  the  other. 

Place.']  It  groweth  on  hills  and  heaths,  yet  where  there  is 
much  grass,  for  therein  it  delighteth  to  grow. 

Time.]  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  April  and  Mav ; for  in  June, 
■when  any  hot  weather  cometh,  for  the  most  part  it  is  withered 
and  gone. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  Moon  owns  the  herb. 
Moonwort  is  cold  and  drying  more  than  adder’s  tongue,  and  is 
therefore  held  to  be  more  available  for  all  wounds,  both  inward 
and  outward.  The  leaves  boiled  in  red  wine,  and  drank,  srav 
the  immoderate  flux  of  women’s  courses  and  the  whites.  It  also 
stayeth  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  other  fluxes.  It  helpcth  all 
blows  and  bruises,  and  to  consolidate  ail  fractures  and  dislocations. 
It  is  good  for  ruptures,  but  is  chiefly  used  by  most  with  other 
herbs  to  make  oils  or  balsams  to  heal  fresh  or  green  wounds  (as  I 
said  before)  either  inward  or  outward,  for  which  it  is  excellent 
good. 

Moonwort  is  an  herb  which  (they  say)  will  open  locks,  and 
unshoe  such  horses  as  tread  upon  it:  This  seme  laugh  to  scorn, 
and  those  no  small  fools  neither;  but  country  people  that  1 
know,  call  it  unshoe  the  horse.  Besides  1 have  heard  com- 
mandeis  sav,  that  on  White  Down  in  Devonshire,  near  Ti- 
verton, there  were  found  thirty  horse  shoes,  pulled  off  from  the 
feet  of  the  carl  of  Essex's  horses,  being  there  drawn  up  in  a 
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body,  many  of  them  being  but  newly  shod,  and  no  reason 
known,  which  caused  much  admiration,  and  the  herb  described 
usually  grows  upon  heaths. 

MOSSES. 

I SHALL  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a description  of  these, 
since  my  intent  is  to  speak  only  of  two  kinds,  as  the  most 
principal,  viz.  ground  moss  and  tree  moss,  both  which  arc  very 
well  known. 

Place.~\  The  ground  moss  groweth  in  our  moist  woods, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  hills,  in  boggy  grounds,  and  in  shadowy 
ditches,  and  many  other  such  like  places.  The  tree  moss  grow- 
eth onlv  on  trees. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  All  sorts  of  mosses  are  under 
the  dominion  of  Saturn.  The  ground  moss  is  held  to  be  singu- 
larly good  to  break  the  stone,  and  to  expel  and  drive  it  forth  by 
urine,  being  boiled  in  wine  and  drank.  The  herb,  being 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  and  applied,  easeth  all  inflammations 
and  pains  coming  from  an  hot  cause  ; and  is  therefore  used  to 
ease  the  pains  of  the  gout. 

The  tree  mosses  are  cooling  and  binding,  and  partake  of  a 
digesting  and  mollifying  quality  withal,  as  Galeir  saith.  But 
each  moss  doth  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  tree  from  whence  it 
is  taken  ; therefore  that  of  tire  oak  is  more  binding,  and  is  of 
good  effect  to  stav  fluxes  in  man  or  woman  ; as  also  vomiting  or 
bleeding,  the  powder  thereof  being  taken  in  w'inc.  Tne  de- 
coction thereof  in  wine  is  very  good  for  women  to  be  bathed,  or 
to  sit  in,  that  are  troubled  with  the  overflowing  of  their  courses. 
The  same  being  drank,  staveth  the  stomach  that  is  troubled  with 
casting,  or  the  hiccough  ; and,  as  Avicena  saith,  it  comfortcth 
tire  heart.  The  powder  thereof  taken  in  drink  for  some  time  to- 
gether, is  thought  available  .for  the  dropsy.  The  oil  that  lias 
had  fresh  moss  steeped  therein  for  a time,  and  afterwards  boiled 
and  applied  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  doth  marvellously  case 
the  headache  coming  of  a hot  cause  ; as  also  the  distillations  of 
hot  rlieuir.s  or  humours  in  the  eyes,  or  other  parts.  The  an- 
cients much  used  it  in  their  ointments  anti  other  medicines 
against  the  lassitude,  and  to  strengthen  and  comfort  the  sinews: 
l or  which,  if  it  was  good  then,  1 know  no  reason  but  it  may 
be  found  so  still. 

MOTHERWORT, 

Descript. ] r I HITS  hath  a hard,  square,  brownish,'  rough, 
X strong  stalk,  rising  three  or  four  feet  high  at 
least,  spreading  into  many  branches,  whereon  grow  leaves  on 
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each  side,  with  long  footstalks,  two  at  every  joint,  which  are 
somewhat  broad  and  long,  as  if  it  were  rough  or  coupled,  with 
many  great  veins  therein  of  a sad  green  colour,  and  deeply 
dented  about  the  edges,  and  almost  divided.  From  the  middle 
of  the  branches  up  to  the  tops  of  them  (which  are  long  and 
small)  grow  the  flowers  round  them  at  distances,  in  sharp- 
pointed,  rough,  hard  husks,  of  a more  red  or  purple  colour 
than  balm  or  horehound,  but  in  the  same  manner  or  form  as 
the  horehound,  after  which  come  small,  round,  blackish  seeds 
in  great  plenty.  The  rootsendeth  forth  a number  of  long  strings 
and  small  fibres,  taking  strong  hold  in  the  ground,  of  a dark 
yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and  abide th  as  the  horehound 
cloth  : the  smell  of  this  not  much  differeth  from  this. 

Place. ] It  groweth  only  in  gardens  with  us  in  England. 

Government  and.  Virtues.]  Venus  owns  the  herb,  and  it  is 
under  Leo.  There  is  no  better  herb  to  take  melancholy  va- 
pours from  the  heart,  to  strengthen  it,  and  make  a merry, 
chearful,  blithe  soul  than  this  herb.  It  may  be  kept  in  a syrup 
or  conserve  ; therefore  the  Latins  called  it  cardiaca.  Besides, 
it  makes  women  joyful  mothers  of  children,  and  settles  their 
wombs  as  they  should  be,  therefore  we  call  it  motherwort.  It 
is  held  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  trembling  of  the  heart,  and 
faintings  and  swoonings ; from  whence  it  took  the  name  car- 
diaca. The  powder  thereof,  to  the  quantity  of  a spoonful, 
drank  in  wine,  is  a wonderful  help  to  women  in  their  sore  tra- 
vail, as  also  for  the  suffocating  or  risings  of  the  mother,  and 
for  these  effects,  it  is  likely  it  took  the  name  of  motherwort 
with  us.  It  also  provoketh  urine  and  women’s  courses,  cleanseth 
the  chest  of  cold  phlegm,  oppressing  it,  killeth  worms  in  the 
belly,  it  is  of  good  use  to  warm  and  dry  up  the  cold  humours, 
to  digest  and  disperse  them  that  are  settled  in  the  veins,  joints, 
and  sinews  of  the  body,  and  to  help  cramps  and  convulsions. 


MOUSE-EAR. 

Descr/pt.]  T\  !% OUSE-EAR  is  a low  herb,  creeping  upon  the 
JlVJl  ground  by  small  strings,  like  the  strawberry 
plant,  whereby  it  shooteth  forth  small  roots,  whereat  grow  upon 
the  ground  many  small  and  somewhat  short  leaves,  set  in  a 
round  form  together,  and  very  hairy,  which  being  broken  do 
give  a whitish  milk  : F rom  among  these  leaves  spring  up  two  or 
three  small  hoary  stalks  about  a span  high,  with  a few  smaller 
leaves  thereon;  at  the  tops  whereof  standeth  usually  but  one 
flower,  consisting  of  many  pale  yellow  leaves,  broad  at  the 
point,  and  a little  dented  in,  set  in  three  or  four  rows  (the 
greater  uppermost)  very  like  a dandelion  flower,  and  a little 
reddish  underneath  about  the  edges,  especially  if  it  grow  in  a dry 
ground;  which,  after  they  have  stood  long  in  flower  do  turn 
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into  down,  which,  with  die  seed,  is  carried  away  with  the 
wind. 

Place. ] It  groweth  on  ditch  banks,  and  sometimes  in 
ditches,  it'  they  be  dry,  and  in  sandy  grounds. 

Time. ] It  flowereth  about  June  or  July,  and  abideth  oreen 
all  the  winter. 

Government  and  J i lines.]  The  Moon  owns  this  herb  also  ; 
and  though  authors  cry  out  upon  alchymists,  for  attempting  to 
iix  quicksilver  by  this  herb  and  moon  wort,  a Roman  would  not 
have  judged  a thing  by  the  success;  if  it  be  to  be  fixed  at  all,  it 
is  by  lunar  influence.  The  juice  thereof  taken  in  wine,  or  the 
decoction  thereof  drank,  doth  help  the  jaundice,  although  of 
long  continuance,  to  drink  thereof  morning  and  evening^  and 
abstain  from  other  drink  two  or  three  hours  after.  It  is  a special 
remedy  against  the  stone,  and  the  tormenting  pains  thereof;  as 
also  other  tortures  and  griping  pains  of  the  bowels.  The  de- 
coction thereof  with  succory  and  centaury  is  held  very  effectual 
to  help  the  dropsy,  and  them  that  are  inclining  thereunto,  and 
the  diseases  of  the  spleen.  Itstayeththe  fluxes  of  blood,  either 
at  the  mouth  or  nose,  and  inward  bleeding  also,  for  it  is  a sin- 
gular wound  herb  for  wounds  both  inward  and  outward  : It 
helpeth  the  bloody  flux,  and  helpeth  the  abundance  of  women’s 
courses.  There  is  a syrup  made  of  the  juice  hereof,  and  sugar, 
by  the  apothecaries  of  Italy,  and  other  places,  which  is  of  much 
account  with  them,  to  be  given  to  those  that  are  troubled  with 
the  cough  or  phthisic.  The  same  also  is  singularly  o-0od  for 
ruptures  or  burstings.  The  green  herb  bruised  and  presently 
bound  to  any  cut  or  wound,  doth  quickly  solder  the  lips  thereof. 
And  the  juice,  decoction,  or  powder  of  the  dried  herb  is  most 
singular  to  stay  the  malignity  of  spreading  and  fretting  cankers 
and  ulcers  whatsoever,  yea  in  the  mouth  and  secret  parts.  The 
distilled  water  of  the  plant  is  available  in  all  the  diseases  afore- 
said, and  to  wash  outward  wounds  and  sores,  and  apply  tents  of 
cloths  wet  therein. 


MUGWORT. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  mugwort  hath  divers  leaves  Iyiiw 
upon  the  ground,  very  much  divided,  or"  cut 
deeply  in  about  the  brims,  somewhat  like  wormwood,  but  much 
larger,  of  a dark  green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  and  very  hoary 
white  underneath.  The  stalks  rise  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high, 
having  on  it  such  like  leaves  as  those  below,  but  somewhat 
smaller,  branching  forth  very  much  towards  the  to]),  whereon 
are  set  very  small,  pale,  yellowish  flowers  like  buttons,  which 
fall  away,  and  after  them  come  small  seeds  inclosed  in  round 
heads.  The  root  is  long  and  hard,  with  many  small  fibres  grow- 
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ing  from  it,  whereby  it  taketh  strong  hold  on  the  ground  ; but 
both  stalks  anti  leafs  do  lie  down  every  year,  and  the  root 
shpoteth  anew  in  the  spring.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a rea- 
sonable scent,  and  is  more  easily  propagated  by  the  s:ips  tnan 

the  seed.  t 1 

Place.\  It  groweth  plentifully  in  many  places  of  this  lane, 
by  the  water-sides ; as  also  by  small  water  courses,  and  m di- 
vei  s other  places. 

Time.]  ft  flowereth.  and  scedeth  in  the  end  of  summer. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  This  is  an  herb  of  Venus, 
therefore  maintaincth  tiie  parts  of  the  body  she  ruies,  remaps 
t ie  diseases  of  the  paits  that  arc  under  her  signs  Taurus  and  I Jbiaj 
Mugworc  is  with  good  success,  put  among  other  herbs  that  are 
boiled  for  women  to  sit  over  the  hot  decoction  to  draw  down 
their  courses,  to  help  the  delivery  of  their  birth,  and  expel  the 
after-birth..  As  a'so  for  the  obstructions  and  inflammations  of 
the  mother.  It  breaketh  the  stone,  and  causeth  one  to  make 
water  where  it  is  stopped.  The  juice  thereof  made  up  with 
myrrh,  and  put  under  as  a pessary,  worketh  the  same  effects,  and 
so  doth  tire  root  also.  Being  made  up  with  hog’s  grease  into  an 
ointment,  it  taketh  away  wens  and  hard  knots  and  kernels 
that  grow  about  the  neck  and  throat,  and  easeth  the  pains 
about"  the  neck  more  effectually,  if  some  field  daisies  be  put 
with  it.  The  herb  itself  being  fresh,  or  the  juice  thereof 
taken,  is  a special  remedy  upon  tne  over-much  taking  ot  opium. 
Three  diaras  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  taken  in  wine,  is 
a speedy  and  the  best  certain  help  for  the  sciatica.  A decoction 
thereof  made  with  camomile  and  agrimony,  and  the  place  bathed 
therewith  while  it  is  warm,  taketh  away  the  pains  of  the  sinews 
and  the  cramp. 


THE  MULBERRY-TREE. 

THIS  is  so  well  known  where  it  groweth,  that  it  needeth  no 
description. 

Time.]  1 1 beareth  fruit  in  the  months  of  J uly  and  August. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury  rules  the  tree,  there- 
fore are  its  effects  variable  as  his  aie.  The  mulberry  is  of  dif-) 
fereut  parts ; the  ripe  beriies,  by  reason  of  their , sweetness  and 
slippery  moisture,  opening  the  body,  and  the  unripe  binding  it, 
especially  when  they  arc  dried,  and  then  they  are  good  to  stay- 
fluxes,  lasks,  aud  the  abundance  of  women’s  courses.  1 he  bark 
of  the  root  killeth  the  broad  worms  in  the  body.  The  juice  or 
the  syrup  made  of  the  juice  of  tire  berries,  hclpeth  all  inflam- 
mations or  sores  in  the  mouth,  or  throat,  and  palate  of  the. mouth 
when  it  is  fallen  down.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  a remedy 
against  the  biting  of  serpents,  and  tor  thosr  that  ’rave  taken 
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aconite.  The  leaves  beaten  with  vinegar,  are  good  to  lay  on 
anv  place  that  is  burnt  with  lire.  A decoction  made  ot  the  bai  k 
and  leaves  is  good  to  wash  the  mouth  and  tee  to  when  they  ache. 
If  the  root  be  a little  slit  or  cut,  and  a small  ho  e made  m the 
ground  next  thereunto,  in  the  harvest-time,  it  will  give  out  a 
certain  juice,  which  being  hardened  the  next  day,  is  ot  good  use 
to  help  the  tooth-ach,  to  disolve  knots,  and  purge  the  belly. 
The  leaves  of  mulberries  are  said  to  stay  bleeding  at  the  mouth 
or  nose,  or  the  bleeding  of  the  piles,  or  or  a wound,  being 
bound  unto  the  places.  A branch  of  the  tree  taken  when  tne 
Moon  is  at  the  full,  and  bound  to  the  wrists  of  a woman  s arm, 
whose  courses  come  down  too  much,  doth  stay  them  m a short 
space. 


MULLEIN. 

Descript.]  pOMMON  white  mullein  hath  many  fair,  large, 
V^/  woolly  white  leaves,  lying  next  the  ground, 
somewhat  larger  than  broad,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  as  it  were 
dented  about  the  edges.  The  stalk  riseth  up  to  he  four  or  five 
feet  high,  covered  over  with  such  like  leaves,  but  lesser,  so  that 
no  stalk  can  be  seen  for  the  multitude  of  leaves  thereon  up  to  tne 
flowers,  which  come  forth  on  all  sides  of  the  stalk,  without  any 
branches  for  the  most  part,  and  are  many  set  together  m a long 
spike,  in  some  of  a yellow  colour,  in  others  more  pale,  consisting 
of  five  round  pointed  leaves,  which  afterwards  have  small  round 
heads,  wherein  is  small  brownish  seed  contained.  1 12  root 
is  long,  white,  and  woody,  perishing  after  it  hath  borne 
seed. 

Placed]  It  groweth  by  way-sides  and  lanes,  in  many  places 
of  this  land. 

Timed]  It  flowereth  in  July,  or  thereabouts. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn.  A small  quantity  of  the  root  given  in  wine,  is  com- 
mended by  Dioscorides,  against  lasks  and  fluxes  of  the  belly. 
The  decoction  hereof  drank,  is  profitable  lor  those  that  aie 
bursten,  and  for  cramps  and  convulsions,  and  for  those  that  aie 
troubled  with  an  old  cough.  The  decoction  thereof  gargled, 
easeth  the  pains  of  the  tooth-ach.  And  the  oil  made  by  the 
often  infusion  of  the  flowers,  is  of  very  good  effect  for  the 
piles.  The  decoction  of  the  root  iu  red  wine  or  in  water,  (it 
there  be  an  ague)  wherein  red  hot  steel  hath  been  often  quenched, 
doth  stay  the  bloody  flux.  The  same  also  openeth  obstructions 
of  the  bladder  and  veins  when  one  cannot  make  water.  A de- 
coction of  the  leaves  hereot,  and  of  sage,  marjoram,  and  ca- 
momile flowers,  and  the  places  bathed  therewith,  that  have  si- 
news stiff  with  cold  or  cramps,  doth  bring  them  much  ease  aud 
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comfort.  I lircc  ounces  oi  the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers, 
drank  morning  and  evening  for  some  days  together,  is  said  to  be 
the  most  excellent  remedy  for  the  gout.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  being  laid  upon  rough  warts,  as  also  the  powder  of 
tne  dried  roots  rubbed  on,  doth  easily  take  them  away,  but  doth 
no  good  to  smooth  warts.  I he  powder  of  the  dried  flowers  is 
an  especial  remedy  for  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  belly-ach, 
or  tlie  pains  of  the  cliolic.  The  decoction  of  the  root,  and  so 
likewise  ot  the  leaves,  is  ot  great  efl'ect  to  dissolve  the  tumours, 
swellings,  or  inflammations  ot  the  throat.  The  seed  and  leaves 
boded  in  wine,  and  applied,  draw  forth  speedily  thorns  or  splin- 
ters gotten  into  the  flesh,  ease  the  pains,  and  heal  them  also. 
j he  leaves  bruised  and  wrapped  in  double  papers,  and  covered 
with  hot  ashes  and  embers  to  bake  a while,  and  then  taken  forth 
and  laid  warm  on  any  blotch  or  boil  happening  in  the  groin  or 
share,  doth  dissolve  and  heal  them.  The  seed  bruised  and  boiled 
in  wine,  and  laid  on  any  member  that  hath  been  out  of  joint, 
and  newly  set  again,  taketh  away  all  swelling,  and  pain  thereof. 


MUSTARD. 

Dcscript.]  /'~\UR  common  mustard  hath  large  and  broad 
rough  leaves,  very  much  jagged  with  uneven 
and  unorderly  gashes,  somewhat  like  turnip  leaves,  but  lesser  and 
tougher.  The  stalk  riseth  to  be  more  than  a foot  high,  and 
sometimes  two  teet  high,  being  round,  rough,  and  branched  at 
the  top,  bearing  such  like  leaves  thereon  as  grow  below,  but 
lesser,  and  less  divided,  and  divers  yellow  flowers  one  above 
another  at  the  tops,  after  which  come  small  rough  pods,  with 
small,  lank,  flat  ends,  wherein  is  contained  round  yellowish 
seed,  sharp,  hot,  and  bring  upon  the  tongue.  The  root  is 
small,  long,  and  woody  when  it  beareth  staiks,  and  perisheth 
every  year. 

Place.']  This  groweth  with  us  in  gardens  onlv,  and  other 
manured  places. 

lime.]  It  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in  duly,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  and  i ir/ucs.]  It  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  such 
whose  blood  wants  clarifying,  and  for  weak  stomachs,  being  an 
heib  ot  Mars,  but  naught  tor  choleric  people,  though  as  good, 
toi  such  as  are  aged,  or  troubled  with  cold  diseases.  Aries  claims 
something  to  do  with  it,  therefore  it  strengthens  the  heart,  and 
icsisteth  poison.  Let  such  whose  stomachs  are  so  weak  they 
cannot  digest  their  meat,  or  appetite  it,  take  of  mustard-seed  a 
ci am,  cinnamon  as  much,  and  having  beaten  them  to  powder, 
«md  half  as  much  mastic  in  powder,  and  with  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  make  it  up  into  troches,  of  which  they 
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may  take  one  of  about  half  a dram  weight  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore  meals  ; let  old  men  and  women  make  much  ot  this  medium 
and  they  will  either  give  me  thanks,  or  shew  manifest  mg  ran 
tude.  Mustard  seed  hath  the  virtue  of  heat,  discussing,  Ratify 
ing,  and  drawing  out  splinters  of  bones,  and  other  things  o 
the  flesh.  It  is  of  good  effect  to  bring  down  women  Seoul  ses, 
for  the  falling-sickness  or  lethargy,  drowsy  forgetful  evil,  to  us 
it  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  to  rub  the  nostrils,  toiehead and 
temoles,  to  warm  and  quicken  the  spirits;  toi  Y tie  ^eice 
sharpness  it  purgeth  the  brain  by  sneezing,  and  drawing  down 
rheum  and  other  viscous  humours,  which  by  their  distnlatioi . 
upon  the-  lungs  and  chest,  procure  coughing,  and  thereto! e 

with  some  honey  added  thereto,  doth  much  good  therein,  llle 

decoction  of  the  seed  made  m wine,  and  drank,  provoke  . 
urine,  resisteth  the  force  of  poison,  the  malignity  ot  mushrooms, 
and  venom  of  scorpions,  or  other  venomous  creatures,  it  rt 
be  taken  in  time  ; and  taken  before  the  cold  tits  of  agues  - 
tereth,  lesseneth,  and  cureth  them.  1 he  seed  ta.cn  utbci  by 
itself,  or  with  other  things,  either  in  an  electuary  oi  dunk,  do... 
mightilv  stir  up  bodily  lust,  and  helpcth  the  spleen  and  pirns 
in  the  sides,  and  gnawings  in  the  bowels  ; and  used  as  a garS  ’ 
draweth  up  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  hem^  fallen  down  , an 
also  it  dissolveth  the  swellings  about  the  taroat,  it  it  b-  out 
wardly  applied.  Being  chewed  in  the  mouta,  it  oftentimes 
helpcth  the  tooth-ach.  The  outward  application  hereof  upon 
the  pained  place  of  the  sciatica,  discusseth  the  humouis,  and 
caseth  the  pains,  as  also  the  gout,  and  other  joint-achs; _ and  s 
much  and  often  used  to  ease  pains  in  the  sides  or  loins  tn 
shoulders,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  upon  the  plying  thereof 
‘ to  raise  blisters,  and  cureth  the  disease  by  drawing  it  to  tne  on- 
ward parts  of  the  body.  It  is  also  used  to  help  the  falling  off 
the  hair.  The  seed  bruised,  mixed  with' honey,  and  applies, 
or  made  up  with  wax,  taketh  away  the  marks  and  black  a. < 
blue  spots  of  bruises,  or  the  like,  the  roughness  or  »cabhinc» 
of  the  skin,  as  also  the  leprosy,  and  lousy  evil.  It  u‘Pct  ‘ ‘ ’ 
the  crick  in  the  neck.  The  distilled  water  of  tnc  hei  . , w..cn 
it  is  in  the  flower,  is  much  used  to  drink  inwardly  to  Help  m any 
of  the  diseases  aforesaid,  or  to  wash  the  mouth  when  the  palate 
is  down,  and  for  the  diseases  of  the  throat  to  gargle,  but  out- 
wardly also  for  scabs,  itch,  or  other  the  like  infirmities,  and 
cleanseth  the  face  from  morphew,  spots,  freckles,  and  ot.* 
deformities. 

THE  HEDGE-MUSTARD. 

/W >•//>/. I npniS  groweth  up  usually  but  with  one  blackish 
X green  stalk,  tough,  easy  to  bend,  but  not  t > 
break,  branched  into  divers  parts,  and  sometimes  with  divers 
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stalks,  set  full  of  branches,  whereon  grow  long,  rough,  or  hard 
rugged  leaves,  very  much  tore  or  cut  on  the  edges  in  many 
parts  some  bigger,  and  some  lesser,  of  a dirty  green  colour. 
1 he  dowers  are  small  and  yellow,  that  grow  on  the  tors  of  the 
branches  in  long  spikes,  flowering  by  degrees;  so  that  continu- 
ing long  in  flower,  the  stalk  will  have  small  round  cods  at  die  bot- 
tom growing  upright  and  close  to  the  stalk,  while  the  top  flowers 
yet  shew  themselves,  in  which  are  contained  small  yellow  s-ed 
sharp  and  strong,  as  the  herb  is  also.  The  root  groweth  down 
slender  and  woody,  yet  abiding  and  springing  again  every 

Tla.ce.']  . This  groweth  frequently  in  this  land,  by  the  ways 
and  hedge-sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  fields. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  most  usually  about  Julv. 

. Government  and  Virtues.]  Mars  owns  this  herb  also.  It 
is  singularly  good  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  chest  and  Junes 
hoarseness  of  voice  ; and  by  the  use  of  the  decoction  thereof  tor 
a httie  space,  these  have  been  recovered  who  had  utterly  lo't 
their  voice,  and  almost  their  spirits  also.  The  juice  thereof 
made  into  a syrup,  or  licking  medicine,  with  honey  or  sugar 
is  no  less  effectual  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  all  other  coughs’ 
wheezing,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  same  is  also  profitable 
tor  those  that  have  the  jaundice,  pleurisy,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  and  for  torments  in  the  belly,  or  cholic,  being  also  used 
in  clysters  The  seed  is  held  to  be  a special  remedy  against 
poison  and  venom.  It  is  singularly  good  for  the  sciatica,  and  in 
joint-achs,  ulcers,  and  cankers  in  the  mouth,  throat,  or  behind 
the  ears,  and  no  less  for  the  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  testi- 
cles, or  of  women’s  breasts. 


NAILWORT,  OR  WHITLOWGRASS. 

Descript.]  HPHIS  very  small  and  common  herb  hath  no  roots, 
jL  save  only  a few  strings  ; neither  doth  it  ever 
grow  to  be  above,  a hand’s  breadth  high,  the  leaves  arc  very 
sma  am‘  something  long,  not  much  unlike  those  of  chick- 
weeu,  among  which  rise  up  diveis  slender  stalks,  bearino-  many 
white  flowers  one  above  another,  which  are  exceeding  small 
<i  ter  which  come  small  flat  pouches  containing  the  seed  which 
is  very  small,  but  of  a sharp  taste. 

T/acc.]  It  grows  commonly  upon  old  stone  and  brick  walls 
and  sometimes  in  dry  gravelly  grounds,  especially  if  there  be 
grass  or  moss  near  to  shadow  it. 

dime.]  i hev  flower  very  early  in  the  year,  sometimes  in 
January,  and  in  February;  for  before  the  end  of  April  they  are 
not  to  be  found. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  held  to  be  exceeding  good 
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tor  those  imposthumes  in  the  joints,  and  under  die  nails,  which 
they  call  whitlows,  felons,  andicons  and  nail  wheals.  Such  as 
would  be  knowing  physicians,  let  them  read  those  books  of  mine 
of  the  last  edition,  viz.  Reverius,  Tiiolanus,  Johnson,  Vestingus, 
Sennertus. 


NEP,  OR  CATMINT. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  garden  nep  shooteth  forth  hard  four- 
V-/  square  stalks,  with  a hoariness  on  them,  a yard 
high  or  more,  full  of  branches,  bearing  at  every  joint  two 
broad  leaves  like  balm,  but  longer  pointed,  softer,  white,  and 
more  hoary,  nicked  about  the  edges,  and  of  a strong  sweet 
scent.  The  dowers  grow  in  large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  and  underneath  them  likewise  on  the  stalks  many  to- 
gether, of  a whitish  purple  colour.  The  roots  arc  composed  of 
many  long  strings  or  fibres,  fastening  themselves  stronger  in  the 
ground,  and  abide  with  green  leaves  thereon  all  the  winter. 

Placed]  It  is  only  nursed  up  in  our  gardens. 

Timed]  And  it  fiowereth  in  July,  or  thereabouts. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Venus.  Nep 
is  generally  used  for  women  to  procure  their  courses,  being 
taken  inwardly  or  outwardly,  either  alone,  or  with  other  con- 
venient herbs  in  a decoction  to  bathe  them,  or  sit  over  the  hot 
fumes  thereof ; and  by  the  frequent  use  thereof,  it  takes  away 
barrenness,  and  the  wind,  and  pains  of  the  mother.  It  is  also 
used  in  pains  of  the  head  coming  of  any  cold  cause,  catarrhs, 
rheums,  and  for  swimming  and  giddiness  thereof,  and  is  of 
special  use  for  the  windiness  of  the  stomach  and  belly.  It  is 
effectual  for  any  cramp,  or  cold  aches,  to  dissolve  cold  and  wind 
that  afflicteth  the  place,  and  is  used  for  colds,  coughs,  and 
shortness  of  breath.  The  juice  thereof  drank  in  wine,  is  pro- 
fitable tor  those  that  are  bruised  by  an  accident.  The  green 
herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the  fundament,  and  lying  there  two 
or  three  hours,  easeth  the  pains  of  the  piles  ; the  juice  also  being 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  is  effectual  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  head  washed  with  a decoction  thereof,  it  taketh  away  scabs, 
and  may  be  effectual  for  other  parts  of  the  body  also. 

NETTLES. 

Nettles  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  de- 
scription ; they  may  be  found  by  feeling,  in  the  darkest 

night. 

(jovernment  and  l irtuesd]  This  is  also  an  herb  Mars  claim 
dominion  over.  \ ou  know  Mars  is  hot  anddry,  and  you  know 
as  well  that  winter  is  cold  and  moist ; then  you  may  know  as 
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well  tie  reason  why  nettle  tops  eaten  in  the  spring  consumeth 
the  phlegmatic  superfluities  in  the  body  of  man,  that  the  cold- 
ness and  moistness  of  winter  hath  left  behind.  The  roots  or « 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  juice'of  either  of  them,  or  both,  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey  and  sugar,  is  a safe  and  suie  medicine 
to  open  the  pipes  and  passages  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  cause 
ot  wheezing  and  shortness  of  breath,  andhelpeth  to  expectorate 
tough  phlegm,  as  also  to  raise  the  imposthumed  pleurisy;  and 
spend  it  by  spitting  ; the  same  helpeth  the  swelling  of  the 
■almonds  of  the  throat,  the  mouth  and  throat  being  gargled 
therewith.  The  juice  is  also  effectual  to  settle  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  In  its  place,  and  to  heal  and  temper  the  inflammations 
and  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  decoction  cf  the 
leaves  in  wine,  being  drank,  is  singularly  good  to  provoke  wo- 
men’s courses,  and  settle  the  suffocation,  strangling  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  all  other  diseases  thereof ; as  also  applied  outwardly 
with  a little  myrrh.  The  same  also,  or  the  seed,  provoketh 
urine,  and  expelleth  the  gravel  and  stone  in  the  reins  or  bladder, 
often  proved  to  be  effectual  in  many  that  have  taken  it.  The 
same  kilieth  the  worms  in  children,  easeth  pains  in  the  sides, 
and  dissolveth  the  windiness  in  the  spleen,  as  also  in  the  bodv, 
although  others  think  it  only  powerful  to  provoke  venery. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  taken  two  or  three  days  together,  staveth 
bleeding  at  the  mouth.  The  seed  being  drank,  is  a remedy 
against  the  stinging  of  venomous  creitures,  the  biting  of  mad 
dogs,  the  poisonful  qualities  of  hemlock,  henbane,  nightshade, 
mandrake,  or  other  such  like  herbs  that  stupify  or  dull  the 
senses;  as  also  the  lethargy,  especially  to  use  it  outwardly,  to 
mb  the  forehead  or  temples  in  the  lethargy,  and  the  places  stung 
or  bitten  with  beasts,  with  a little  salt.  The  distilled  water  of 
the  herb  is  also  effectual  (though  not  so  powerful)  for  the  dis- 
eases aforesaid  ; as  for  outward  wounds  and  sores  to  wash  them, 
and  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  morphew,  leprosy,  and  other  dis- 
colourings  thereof.  The  seed  or  leaves  bruised,  and  put  into  the 
nostrils,  stayeth  the  bleeding  of  them,  and'taketh  away  the  flesh 
growing  in  them  called  polypus.  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  or 
the  decoction  of  them,  or  ot  the  root,  is  singularly  good  to 
wash  either  old,  rotten,  or  stinking  sores  or  fistulas,  and  gan- 
grenes, and  such  as.  fretting,  eating,  or  corroding  scabs,  man- 
gmess,  and  itch,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as  also  green  wounds, 
by  washing  them  therewith,  or  applying  the  green  herb  bruised 
thereunto,  yea,  although  the  flesh  were  separated  from  the 
bones ; the  same  applied  to  our  wearied  members,  refresh  them, 
or  replace  those  that  have  been  out  of  joint,  being  first  set  up 
again,  strengthen,  drieth,  and  comfcrtcth  them,  as  also  those 
places  troubled  with  aches  and  gours,  and  the  deduction  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  joints  or  sinews;  it  easeth  the  pains,  and  drieth 
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or  dissolveth  the  defluctions.  An  ointment  made  of  the  juice, 
oil,  and  a little  wax,  is  singularly  good  to  rub  cold  and  benumbed 
members.  An  handful  of  the  leaves  of  green  nettles,  and  ano- 
ther of  wallwort,  or  deanwort,  bruised  and  applied  simply  them- 
selves to  the  gout,  sciatica,  or  joint  aches  in  any  part,  hath 
been  found  to  be  an  admirabde  help  thereunto. 

NIGHTSHADE. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  nightshade  hath  an  upright,  round, 
green,  hollow  stalk,  about  a foot  or  half  a 
yard  high,  bushing  forth  in  many  branches  whereon  grow  many 
green  leaves,  somewhat  broad,  and  pointed  at  the  ends  soft 
and  full  of  juice,  somewhat  like  unto  bazil,  but  longer  and  a 
little  unevenly  dented  about  the  edges:  At  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
and  branches  come  forth  three  or  four  more  white  flowers  made 
of  five  small  pointed  leaves  a-piece,  standing  on  a stalk  together, 
one  above  another,  with  yellow  pointels  in  the  middle,  composed 
of  four  or  five  yellow  threads  set  together,  which  afterwards 
run  into  so  many  pendulous  green  berries,  of  the  bigness  of 
small  pease,  full  of  green  juice,  and  small  whitish  round  flat 
seed  lying  within  it.  The  root  is  white,  and  a little  woody 
when  it  hath  given  flower  and  fruit,  with  many  small  fibres  at 
it:  The  whole  plant  is  of  a waterish  insipid  taste,  but  the  juice 
within  the  beiries  is  somewhat  viscous,  and  of  a cooling  and 
binding  quality. 

Place. \ It  groweth  wild  with  us  under  our  walls,  and  in 
rubbish,  the  common  paths,  and  sides  of  hedges  and  fields, 
as  also  in  our  gardens  here  in  England,  without  any  planting. 

Time.]  It  lieth  down  every  year  and  riseth  again  of  its  own 
sowing,  but  springeth  not  until  the  latter  end  of  April  at  the 
soonest. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] It  is  a cold  Saturnine  plant. 
The  common  nightshade  is  wholly  used  to  cool  hot  inflammation* 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly,  being  no  ways  dangerous  to  any 
that  use  it,  as  most  of  the  rest  of  the  nightshades  are  ; yetvit 
must  be  used  moderately.  The  distilled  water  only  of  the  whol  i. 
herb  is  fittest  and  safest  to  be  taken  inwardly.  The  juice  also 
clarified  and  taken,  being  mingled  with  a little  vinegar,  is  o0od 
to  wash  die  mouth  and  throat  that  is  inflamed;  but  outwardly 
the  juice  of  the  herbs  or  berries,  with  oil  of  roses  and  a little 
vinegar  and  ceruse  laboured  together  in  a leaden  mortar,  is  very 
good  to  anoint  all  hot  inflammations  in  the  eyes.  1 1 also  doth  much 
good  for  the  shingles,  ringworms,  and  in  all  running,  fretting 
and  cot  coding  ulcers  applied  thereunto.  A pessary  dipped  m 
the  juice,  and  dtopped  into  the  matrix,  staveth  the  immoderate 
flux  of  women’s  courses ; a doth  wet  therein,  and  applied  to 
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the  testicles  or  cods,  upon  any  swelling  therein,  giveth  much  ease; 
also  to  the  gout  that  coincth  of  hot  and  sharp  humours.  The 
juice  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  pains  thereof  that  arise  of 
heat  or  inflammations.  And  Pliny  saith,  it  is  good  for  hot 
swellings  under  the  throat.  Have  a care  you  mistake  not  the 
deadly  nightshade  for  this ; if  you  know  it  not,  you  mav  let 
them  both  alone,  and  take  no  harm,  having  other  medicines 
sufficient  in  the  book. 

THE  OAK. 

IT  is  so  well  known  (the  timber  thereof  being  the  glory 
and  safety  of  this  nation  by  sea)  that  it  needeth  no  de- 
scription. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  Jupiter  owns  the  tree.  The 
leaves  and  bark  of  the  oak,  and  the  acorn  cups,  do  bind  and  dry 
very  much.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  and  the  thin  skin  that 
covereth  the  acorn,  are  most  used  to  stay  the  spitting  of  blood, 
and  the  bloody  flux.  The  decoction  of  that  bark,  and  the  powder 
of  the  cups,  do  stay  vomitings,  spitting  of  blood,  bleeding  at 
the  mouth,  or  other  flux  of  blood  in  men  or  women  ; lasks 
also,  and  the  involuntary  flux  of  natural  seed.  The  acorn  in 
powder,  taken  in  wine,  provoketh  urine,  and  resisteth  the 
poison  of  venomous  creatures.  The  decoction  of  acorns  and 
the  bark  made  in  milk  and  taken,  resisteth  the  force  of  poison- 
ous herbs  and  medicines,  as  also  the  virulency  of  cantharides, 
when  one  by  eating  them  hath  his  bladder  exulceratcd,  and 
pisseth  blood.  Hippocrates  saith,  he  used  the  fumes  of  oak 
leaves  to  women  that  were  troubled  with  the  strangling  of  the 
mother;  and  Galen  applied  them,  being  bruised,  to  cure  green 
wounds.  The  distilled  water  of  the  oaken  bud,  before  they 
break  out  into  leaves,  is  good  to  be  used  either  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly, to  assuage  inflammations,  and  to  stop  all  manner  of 
fluxes  in  man  or  woman.  The  same  is  singularly  good  in  pes- 
tilential and  hot  burning  fevers  : for  it  resisteth  the  force  of  the 
infection,  and  allayeth  the  heat : It  cooleth  the  heat  of  the  liver, 
breaketh  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and  stave th  women’s  courses. 
The  decoction  of  the  leaves  worketh  the  same  effects.  The 
water  that  is  found  in  the  hollow  places  of  old  oaks,  is  very  ef- 
fectual against  any  foul  or  spreading  scabs.  The  distilled  water 
(or  concoction,  which  is  better)  of  the  leaves,  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  that  I know  of  for  the  whites  in  women. 

OATS 

ARE  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  description. 

Government  and  Tiicucs .]  Oats  fried  with  bay  salt, 

snd  applied  to  the  sides,  take  away  the  pains  of  stitches  and  wind 
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in  the  sides  of  the  belly.  A poultice  made  of  meal  of  oats,  and 
some  oil  of  bays  put  thereunto,  helpcth  the  itch  and  the  le- 
prosy, as  also  the  fistulas  of  the  fundament,  and  dissolveth  hard 
imposthumes.  The  meal  of  oats  boiled  with  vinegar,  and  ap- 
plied, taketii  away  freckles  and  spots  in  the  face,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

ONE-BLADE. 

Descript.]  r I 'HIS  small  plant  never  beareth  more  than  one 
X leaf,  but  only  when  it  riseth  up  with  his  stalk, 
which  thereon  beareth  another,  and  seldom  more,  which  arc  of 
a blueish  green  colour,  pointed,  with  many  ribs  or  veins  therein, 
like  plantain.  At  the  top  of  the  stalk  grow  many  small  white 
flowers,  star  fashion,  smelling  somewhat  sweet ; after  which 
come  small  red  berries,  when  they  are  ripe.  The  root  is  small, 
of  the  bigness  of  a rush,  lying  and  creeping  under  the  upper 
crust  of  the  earth,  shooting  forth  in  divers  places. 

Place.]  Itgrovveth  in  moist,  shadowy,  and  grassy  places  of 
woods,  in  many  places  of  this  land. 

Time  ] It  flowereth  about  May,  and  the  berries  are  ripe 
in  .June,  and  then  quickly  perisheth,  until  the  next  year  it 
springeth  from  the  same  root  again. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a precious  herb  of  the  Sun. 
Half  a dram,  or  a dram  at  most,  in  powder  of  the  roots  hereof 
taken  in  wine  and  vinegar,  of  each  equal  parts,  and  the  party 
laid  presently  to  sweat  thereupon,  is  held  to  be  a sovereign  re- 
medy for  those  that  are  infected  with  the  plague,  and  have  a sore 
upon  them,  by  expelling  the  poison  and  infection,  and  defending 
the  heart  and  spirits  from  danger.  It  is  a singularly  good 
wound  herb,  and  is  thereupon  used  with  other  the  like  ef- 

curing  of  wounds,  be  they 
, and  especially  if  the  sinews 

ORCHIS. 

IT  hath  gotten  almost  as  many  several  names  attributed  to  the 
several  sorts  of  it,  as  would  almost  fall  a sheet  of  paper  ; as 
dog-stones,  goat-stones,  fool-stones,  fox-stones,  satirion,  culli- 
aus,  together  with  many  others  too  tedious  to  rehearse. 

Descripf.]  To  describe  all  the  several  sorts  of  it  were  an 
endless  piece  of  work  ; therefore  I shall  only  describe  the  roots, 
because  they  are  to  be  used  with  some  discretion.  They  have 
each  of  them  a double  root  within,  some  of  them  are  round,  in  , 
others  like  a hand;  these  roots  alter  every  year  by  course,  when 
the  one  riseth  and  vvaxeth  full,  the  other  waxeth  lank,  and  pc- 
5 A a 


fects  in  manv  compound  balms  for 
fresh  and  green,  or  old  and  malignant 
be  burnt. 
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risheth  : Now, ' it  is  that  which  is  full  which  is  to  he  used  in  nit 
fiicines,  the  other  being  cither  of  no  use  at  all,  or  else,  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  s me,  it  destroys  and  disannuls  the  virtues 
of  the  other,  quite  undoing  what  that  dot!). 

Time.]  One  or  other  of  them  may  be  found  in  flower  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  August. 

1 emperature  and  / wines  i\  Thtv  are  not  and  moist  in 
operation,  under  the  dominion  of  dame  Venus,  and  provoke 
lust  exceedingly,  which,  they  say,  the  dried  and  withered 
roots  do  restrain.  They  are  held  to  kill  worms  in  children  ; as 
also,  being  bruised  and  applied  to  the  place,  to  heal  tire  king’s 
evil, 

ONIONS. 

THFA  are  so  well  known,  that  I need  not  spend  time  about 
writing  a description  of  them. 

Government  and  l trines .]  Mars  owns  them,  and  they 
have  gotten  this  quality,  to  draw  any  corruption  to  them,  for  if 
you  peel  one,  and  lay  it  upon  the  dunghill,  you  shall  find  him 
rotten  in  half  a day,  by  drawing  putrefaction  to  it;  then  being 
brui  ed  and  applied  to  a plague  sore,  it  is  very  probable  it  will 
do  the  like.  Onions  are  flatulent,  or  windy  ; yet  they  do  some- 
what provoke  appetite,  increase  thirst,  ease  the  belly  and  bow- 
els, provoke  women’s  courses,  help  the  biting  of  a mad  dog, 
and  of  other  venomous  creatures,  to  be  used  with  honey  and 
rue,  increase  sperm,  especially  the  seed  of  them.  They  also 
kill  worms  in  children,  if  they  drink  the  water  fasting  wherein 
they  have  been  steeped  all  night.  Being  roasted  under  the  em- 
bers, and  eaten  with  honey  or  sugar  and  oil,  they  much  conduce 
to  help  an  inveterate  cough,  and  expectorate  the  tough  phlegm, 
i'he  juice  being  snuffed  up  in  the  nostrils,  purcrerh  the  head, 
and  helpeth  the  lethargy,  (yet  the  often  eating  them,  is  said  to 
procuie  pains  in  the  head.)  It  hath  been  held  by  divers  country 
people  a great  preservative  against  infection,  to  cat  onions  fast- 
ing with  bread  and  salt:  As  also  to  make  a great  onion  hollow, 
filling  the  place  with  good  treacle,  and  after  to  roast  it  well  under 
the  embers,  which,  after  taking  away  the  outermost  skin 
thereof,  being  beaten  together,  is  a sovereign  salve  for  either 
plague  or  sores,  or  any  other  putrefied  ulcer.  The  juice  of 
onions  is  good  for  eitliev  scalding  or  burning  by  fire,  water,  or 
gunpowder,  and  used  with  vinegar,  taketh  r.'w.v  all  blemishes, 
spots  and  marks  in  the  skin:  and  dropped  into  (tie  eats,  easefh 
tile  pains  and  noise  of  them.  Applied  also  with  figs  beaten 
together,  helpeth  to  ripen  and  break  imposthomes,  and  other 
sores. 

Leeks  are  as  like  them  i:i  quality,  the  pome-water  k like  an 
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apple  : They  are  a remedy  against  a surfeit  of  mushrooms,  being 
baked  under  the  embers  and  taken  ; and  being  boiled  and  applied 
very  warm,  help  the  piles.  In  other  things  they  have  the  same 
property  as  the  onions,  although  not  so  effectual. 

ORPINE. 

Descript.']  pOMMOX  orpine  riseth  up  with  divers  round 
brittle  stalks,  thick  set  with  fat  and  fleshy  leaves, 
without  any  order,  and  little  or  nothing  dented  about  tne  edges, 
of  a green  colour:  The  flowers  are  white,  or  whitish,  grow- 
ing in  tufts,  after  which  come  small  chaffy  husks,  with  seeds  like 
dust  in  them.  The  roots  are  divers  thick,  round,  white  tuberous 
clogs  ; and  the  plant  groweth  not  so  big  in  some  places  as  in 
others  where  it  is  found. 

Place. ] It  is  frequent  in  almost  every  county  of  this  land, 
and  is  cherished  in  gardens  with  us,  where  it  groweth  grcatei 
than  that  which  is  wild,  and  groweth  in  shadowy  sides  ot  fields 
and  woods. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  Moon  owns  the  herb,  and 
he  that  knows  but  her  exaltation,  knows  what  1 say  is  true. 
Orpine  is  seldom  used  in  inward  medicines  with  us,  although 
Tragus  saith  from  experience  in  Germany,  that  the  distilled  water 
thereof  is  profitable  for  gnawings  or  excoriations  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  or  for  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  othci  inwaid  parts, 
as  also  in  the  matrix,  and  helpeth  all  those  diseases,  being  drank 
for  certain  days  together.  It  stayeth  the  sharpness  of  humours 
in  the  bloody-flux,  and  other  fluxes  in  the  body  or  in  wounds. 
The  root  thereof  also  performeth  the  like  effect.  It  is  used  out- 
wardly to  cool  any  heat  or  inflammation  upon  any  hurt  or  wound, 
and  easet'n  the  pains  of  them  ; as  also  to  heal  scaldings  or  bunt- 
ings, the  juice  thereof  being  beaten  with  some  green  salad  oil, 
and  anointed.  The  leaf  bruised,  and  laid  to  any  green  wound  in 
the  hands  or  legs,  doth  heal  them  quickly  ; and  being  bound  to 
the  throat,  much  helpeth  the  quinsy  ; it  helpeth  also  ruptures  and 
burstenness.  If  you  please  to  make  the  juice  theieof  into  a syiup 
with  honey  or  sugar,  you  may  safely  take  a spoonful  or  two  at 
a time,  (let  my  author  say  what  he  will)  tor  a quinsy,  and 
you  shall  find  the  medicine  more  pleasant,  and  the  cuic  more 
speedy,  than  if  you  had  taken  a dogs  turd,  which  is  the  vulgar 
cure. 

PARSLEY. 

THIS  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  description. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mercury  ; is  very  comfortable  to  the  stomach;  helpeth  to  pro- 
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vokc  urine  and  women’s  courses;  to  break  wind  both  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels ; and  doth  a lirtle  open  the  bodv,  but  the 
root  much  more,  it  openeth  obstructions  both  liver  and 
spleen,  and  is  therefore  accounted  one  of  tire  five  opening 
roots.  Galen  commended  it  against  tire  falling  sickness,  and  to 
provoke  urine  mightily,  especially  if  the  roots  be  boiled,  and 
eaten  like  parsnips.  The  seed  is  effectual  to  provoke  mine  and 
women’s  courses,  to  expel  wind,  to  break  the  stone,  and  easeth 
the  pains  and  torments  thereof ; it  is  also  effectual  against  the 
venom  of  any  poisonous  creature,  and  the  danger  that  cometh 
to  them  that  have  the  lethargy  ; and  is  as  good  against  the  cough. 
'1  he  distilled  water  of  parsley  is  a familiar  medicine  with  nurses 
to  give  their  children,  when  they  are  troubled  with  wind  in  the 
stomach  cr  belly,  which  they  call  the  frets ; and  is  also  much 
available  to  them  that  are  of  great  years.  The  leaves  of  parslev 
laid  to  the  eyes  that  are  inflamed  with  heat,  or  swollen,  doth 
much  help  them,  if  it  be  used  with  bread  or  meal ; and  being 
tried  with  butter,  and  applied  to  women’s  breasts  that  are  hard 
through  the  curdling  of  their  milk,  it  abateth  the  hardness  quickly, 
and  also  it  taketh  away  black  and  blue  marks  coming  of  bruises 
or  falls.  rl  he  juice  thereof  dropped  into  the  ears,  with  a little 
winb,  easeth  the  pains.  Tragus  setteth  down  an  excellent  me- 
dicine to  help  the  jaundice  and  falling  sickness,  the  dropsy,  and 
stone  in  the  kidneys,  in  this  manner  : Take  of  the  seed  of  pars- 

ley,  fennel,  annise  and  carraways,  of  each  an  ounce ; of  the 
roots  of  parsley,  burnet,  saxifrage,  and  carraways,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a halt ; let  the  seeds  be  bruised,  and  the  roots  washed 
and  cut  small ; let  them  lie  all  night  in  steep  in  a bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  in  the  morning  be  boiled  in  a close  earthen  vessel 
until  a third  part  or  more  be  wasted ; which  being  strained  and 
cleared,  take  lour  ounces  thereof  morning  and  evening  first  and 
last,  abstaining  from  drink  after  it  for  three  hours.  This 
openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  expelleth  the 
dropsy  and  jaundice  by  urine. 

PARSLEY  PIERT,  OR  PARSLEY  BREAKSTONE. 

Descript. ] f I TIE  root,  although  it  be  very  small  and  thready, 
A yet  it  continues  many  years,  from  whence  arise 
many  leaves  lying  along  on  the  ground,  each  standing  upon  a long 
small  foot-stalk,  the  leaves  as  broad  as  a man’s  nail;  vciy  deeply 
dented  on  the  edges,  somewhat  like  a parsley-leaf,  but  of  a very 
dusky  green  colour.  The  stalks  are  very  weak  and  slender, 
about  three  or  four  figures  in  length,  set  so  full  of  leaves  that 
they  can  hardly  be  seen,  either  having  no  foot-stalk  at  all,  or 
but  very  short ; the  flowers  are  so  small  they  can  hardly  be  seen, 
and  the  seed  as  small  as  may  be. 
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Place.]  It  is  a common  herb  throughout  the  nation,  and 
reioiceth  in  barren,  sandy,  moist  places.  It  may  be  found  pjen- 
tifully  about  Hampstead  Heath,  Hyde  Park,  and  in  Tothill- 
fields. 

Time.]  It  may  be  found  all  the  summer-time,  even  from  the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Its  operation  is  very  prevalent 
to  provoke  urine,  and  to  break  the  stone.  It  is  a very  good 
salad  herb.  It  were  good  the  gentry,  would  pickle  it  up  as  they 
pickle  up  samphire  for  their  use  all  the  winter.  I cannot  teach 
them  how  to  do  it ; yet  this  I can  tell  them,  it  is  a very  whole- 
some herb.  They  may  also  keep  the  herb  dry,  or  in  a syrup, 
if  they  please.  You  may  take  a drain  of  the  powder  of  it  in 
white  wine  ; it  would  bring  away  gravel  from  the  kidneys  in- 
sensibly, and  without  pain.  It  also  helps  the  strangury. 


PARSNIP. 

THE  garden  kind  thereof  is  so  well  known  (the  root  being 
commonly  eaten)  that  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
description  of  it.  Rut  the  wild  kind  being  of  more  physical 
use,  I shall  in  this  place  describe  it  unto  ycu. 

Descript.]  The  wild  parsnip differeth little  from  the  garden, 
but  groweth  not  so  fair  and  large,  nor  hath  so  many  leaves,  and 
the  root  is  shorter,  more  woody,  and  not  so  fit  to  be  eaten,  and 
therefore  more  medicinal. 

Place.]  The  name  of  the  first  sheweth  the  place  of  its 
grow  th.  The  other  groweth  wild  in  divers  places,  as  in  the 
marshes  by  Rochester,  and  elsewhere,  and  flowereth  in  July; 
the  seed  being  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  second 
vear  after  the  sowing;  for  if  they  do  flower  the-fixst  year,  the 
country  people  call  them  madneps. 

Government  and  Firtues.]  The  garden  parsnips  are  under 
Venus.  The  garden  parsnip  nourisheth  'much,  and  is  good  and 
wholesome  nourishment,  but  a little  tf/uidy,  whereby  it  is 
thought  to  procure  bodily  lust ; but  it  fatteneth  the  body  much, 
if  much  used.  It  is  conducible  to  the  stomach  and  reins,  and 
provoketh  urine.  Rut  the  wild  parsnip  hath  a cutting,  attenu- 
ating, cleansing,  and  opening  quality  therein.  It  resisteth  and 
helpeth  the  bitings  of  serpents,  easeth  the  pains  and  stitches  in 
the  sides,  and  dissolved!  w ind  both  in  the  stomach  anu  bowels, 
which  is  the  cholic,  and  provoketh  urine.  The  root  is  often 
used,  but  the  seed  much  more  : the  wild  being  better  than  the 
tame,  shews  dame  Nature  to  be  the  best  physician. 
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COW  PARSNIP. 

Descript.]  npi-IIS  groweth  with  three  or  four  large,  spread 
JL  winged,  rough  leaves,  lying  often  on  the 
ground,  or  else  raised  a little  from  it,  with  long,  round,  hairy 
footstalks  under  them,  parted  usually  into  five  divisions,  the  two 
couples  standing  each  against  the  other ; and  one  at  the  end,  and 
each  leaf  being  almost  round,  yet  somewhat  deeply  cut  in  on 
the  edges  in  some  leaves,  and  not  so  deep  in  others,  of  a whitish 
green  colour,  smelling  somewhat  strongly  ; among  which  riseth 
up  a round,  crusted,  hairy  stalk,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a 
few  joints  and  leaves  thereon,  and  branched  at  the  top,  where 
stand  large  umbels  of  white,  and  sometimes  reddish  flowers,  and 
alter  them  flat,  whitish,  thin,  winged  seed,  two  always  joined 
together.  The  root  is  long  and  white,  with  two  or  three  long 
strings  growing  down  into  the  ground,  smelling  likewise  strongly 
and  unpleasant. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  moist  meadows,  and  the  borders  and 
corners  of  fields,  and  near  ditches,  through  this  land. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  July,  and  seedeth  in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury  hath  the  dominion  over 
them.  The  seed  thereof,  as  Galen  saith,  is  of  a sharp  and  cut- 
ting quality,  and  therefore  is  a fit  medicine  for  a cough  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  the  falling  sickness  and  jaundice.  The  root  is 
available  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  is  also  of  great  use 
to  take  away  the  hard  skin  that  groweth  on  a fistula,  if  it  be  but 
scraped  upon  it.  The  seed  hereof  being  drank,  cleansetn  the 
belly  from  tough  phlegmatic  matter  therein,  easeth  them  that 
are  liver-grown,  women’s  passions  of  the  mother,  as  well  being 
drank  as  the  smoke  thereof  received  underneath,  and  likewise 
raiseth  such  as  are  fallen  into  a deep  sleep,  or  have  the  lethargy, 
by  burning  it  under  their  nose.  The  seed  and  root  boiled  in  oil, 
and  the  head  rubbed  therewith,  helperh  not  only  those  that  are 
fallen  into  a frenzy,  but  also  the  lethargy  or  drowsy  evil.  anJ 
those  that  have  been  Jong  troubled  with  the  head-ache,  if  it  be 
likewise  used  with  rue.  It  helpcth  also  the  running  scab  and 
the  sli ingles.  The  juice  of  the  flowers  dropped  into  the  ea'S 
that  run  and  are  full  of  matter,  cleanse  til  and  healeth  them. 

THE  PEACII  TREE. 

De script.]  \ PEACH  tree  groweth  not  so  great  as  the  ap;i- 

jLX.  cot  tree,  yet  spreadeth  branches  reasonable 
well,  from  Whence  spring  smaller  reddish  twigs,  whereon  are 
set  long  and  narrow  green  leaves  dented  about  the  edges.  The 
blossoms  are  greater  than  the  plumb,  and  of  a light  purple  colour  ; 
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the  fruit  round,  and  sometimes  as  big  as  a reasonable  pippin, 
others  smaller,  as  also  differing  in  colour  and  taste,  as  russet,  red, 
or  yellow,  waterish  or  firm,  with  a frize  or  cotton  all  over, 
with  a cleft  therein  like  an  apricot,  and  a rugged,  furrowed, 
great  stone  within  it,  and  a bitter  kernel  within  the  stone.  It 
sooner  waxeth  old,  and decayeth,  than  the  apricot,  by  much. 

Place.]  They  are  nursed  in  gardens  and  orchards  through 
this  land. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  the  spring,  and  fructify  in  au- 
tumn. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Ladv  Venus  owns  this  tree, 
and  by  it  opposeth  the  ill  effects  of  Mars,  and  indeed  for  children 
and  young  people,  nothing  is  better  to  purge  choler  and  the 
jaundice,  than  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  this  tree  being  made  into 
a syrup  or  conserve  ; let  such  as  delight  to  please  their" lust  re- 
gard tire  fruit ; but  such  as  have  lost  their  health,  and  their  chil- 
dren’s, let  them  regard  what  I say,  they  may  safely  give  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  at  a time  ; it  is  as  gentle  as  Venus  herself. 
The  leaves  of  peaches  bruised  and  laid  on  the  bellv,  kill  worms  ; 
and  so  they  do  also  being  boiled  in  ale  and  drank,  and  open  the 
belly  likewise  ; and  being  dried  is  a safer  medicine  to  discuss  hu- 
mours. The  powder  of  them  strewed  upon  fresh  bleeding 
wounds  stayeth  their  bleeding,  and  closeth  them  up.  The  flow- 
ers steeped  ail  night  in  a little  wine  standing  warm,  strained 
forth  in  the  morning,  and  drank  fasting,  doth  gently  open  the 
belly,  and  move  it  downward.  A syrup  made  of  them,  as  the 
syrup  of  roses  is  made,  worketh  more  forcibly  than  that  of  roses, 
for  it  provoketh  vomiting,  and  spendeth  waterish  and  hydropic 
humours  by  the  continuance  thereof.  The  flowers  made  into  a 
conserve,  worketh  the  same  effect.  The  liquor  that  droppeth 
from  the  tree,  being  wounded,  is  given  in  the  decoction  of 
coltsfoot,  to  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  cough  or  shortness 
of  breath,  by  adding  thereunto  some  sweet  wine,  and  putting 
some  saffron  also  therein.  It  is  good  for  those  that  are  hoarse,  or 
have  lost  their  voice  ; helpeth  all  defects  of  the  lungs,  and  those 
that  vomit  and  spit  blood.  T wo  drams  hereof  given  in  the  juice 
of  lemons,  or  of  radish,  is  good  for  them  that  are  troubled  with 
the  stone.  The  kernels  of  the  stones  do  wonderfully  ease  the 
pains  and  wiingings  of  the  belly,  through  wind  or  sharp  hu- 
mours, and  help  to  make  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  stone 
upon  all  occasions,  in  this  manner  : I take  fifty  kernels  of  peach- 
stones,  and  one  hundred  of  the  kernels  of  cherry-stones,  a 
handful  of  elder  flowers fresh  or  dried , and  three  pints  of  nias- 
c ulel , set  them  in  a close  pot  into  a.  bed  of  horse  dung  for  ten 
days,  after  which  distil  in  a glass  with  a gentle  fur,  and  keep 
it  for  your  use : You  may  drink  upon  occasion  three  or  four 
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ounces  at  a time.  The  milk  or  cream  of  these  kernels  being 
drawn  forth  with  some  vervain  water,  and  applied  to  the  forehead 
and  temples,  doth  much  help  to  procure  rest  and  sleep  to  sick 
persons  wanting  it.  The  oil  drawn  from  the  kernels,  the 
^temples  being  therewith  anointed,  doth  the  like.  The  said  oil 
put  into  clysters,  easeth  the  pains  of  the  wind  cholic ; and 
anointed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  doth  the  like,  and  drop- 
ped into  the  ears,  easeth  pains  in  them  ; the  juice  of  the  leaves 
doth  the  like.  Being  also  anointed  on  the  forehead  and  temples, 
it  helpeth  the  megrim,  and  all  other  parts  in  the  head.  If  the 
kernels  be  buried  and  boiled  in  vinegar,  until  they  become  thick, 
and  applied  to  the  head,  it  marvellously  procures  the  hair  to  grow 
again  upon  bald  places,  or  where  it  is  too  thin. 

THE  PEAR  TREE. 

PEAR  trees  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  de- 
scription. 

Government  and  Virtues.’]  The  tree  belongs  to  Venus,  and 
so  doth  the  apple  tree.  For  their  physical  use  they  are  best 
discerned  by  their  taste.  All  the  sweet  and  luscious  sorts,  whe- 
ther manured  or  wild,  do  help  to  move  the  belly  downwards, 
more  or  less.  Those  that  are  hard  and  sour,  do,  on  the  con- 
trary, bind  the  belly  as  much,  and  the  leaves  do  so  also:  Those 
that  are  moist  do  in  some  sort  cool,  but  hajsh  or  wild  sorts  much 
more,  and  are  very  good  in  repelling  medicines;  and  if  the  wild 
sort  be  boiled  with  mushrooms,  it  makes  them  less  dangerous. 
The  said  pears  boiled  with  a little_  honey,  helps  much  the  op- 
pressed stomach,  as  all  sorts  of  'them  do,  some  more,  some 
less  : but  the  harsher  sorts  do  more  cool  and  bind,  serving  well 
to  be  bound  to  green  wounds,  to  cool  and  stay  the  blood,  and 
to  heal  up  the  wound  without  farther  trouble,  or  inflam- 
mation, as  Galen  saith  he  hath  found  by  experience.  The 
wild  pears  do  sooner  close  up  the  lips  of  green  w-ounds 
than  others. 

Schola  Salerni  adviseth  to  drink  much  wine  after  pears,  or  else 
/ say  they)  they  are  as  bad  as  poison : nay,  and  they  curse  tnc 
tree  for  it  too  ; but  if  a poor  man  find  his  stomach  oppressed  by 
eating  pears,  it  is  but  working  hard,  and  it  will  do  as  well  as 
drinking  wine. 

PEIXITORY  OF  SPAIN. 

COMMON  pellitory  of  Spain,  if  it  be  planted  in  our 
gardens,  it  will  prosper  very  well  ; yet  there  is  one  sort 
^rowing  ordinarilv  here  wild,  which  1 esteem  to  be  little  infe- 
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rior  to  the  other,  if  at  all.  I shall  not  deny  you  the  description 
of  them  both. 

Descript.]  Common  pellitory  is  a very  common  plant,  and 
will  not  be  kept  in  our  gardens  without  diligent  looking  to. 
The  root  gees  downright  into  the  ground  bearing  leaves,  being- 
long  and  finely  cut  upon  the  stalk,  lying  on  the  ground,  much 
larger  than  the  leaves  of  the  camomile  are.  At  the  top  it  beats 
one  single  large  flower  at  a place,  having  a boarder  of  many 
leaves,  white  on  the  upper  side,  and  reddish  underneath,  with 
a yellow  thrum  in  the  middle,  not  standing  so  close  as  t.iat  of 
camomile  doth. 

The  other  common  pellitory  which  groweth  here,  hath  a root 
of  a sharp  biting  taste,  scarce  discernible  by  the  taste  fiom  that 
before  described,  from  whence  arise  divers  brittle  stalks,  a yard 
hio-h  and  more,  with  narrow  long  leaves  finely  dented  about 
the  edges,  standing  one  above  another  up  to  the  tops.  1 he 
flowers  are  many  and  white,  standing  in  tufts  like  those  ol  yar- 
row, with  a small  yellowish  thrum  in  the  middle.  The  seed  is 

very  small.  . . , 

Place.]  The  last  groweth  in  fields  by  the  hedge  sides  and 

paths,  almost  every  where. 

Time.  1 It  flowereth  at  the  latter  end  of  June  and  in  J uly. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  government  Oi 
Mercury,  and  I am  persuaded  it  is  one  of  the  best  purgers  of  the 
brain  that  grows.  An  ounce  of  the  juice  taken  in  a draugnt  or 
muscadel,  an  hour  before  the  fit  of  the  ague  comes,  will  as- 
suredly drive  away  the  ague  at  the  second  or  third  time  taking 
at  the  farthest.  Either  the  herb  or  root  dried  and  chewed  in  tire 
mouth,  purgeth  the  brain  of  phlegmatic  humours  ; thereby  not 
only  easing  pains  in  the  head  and  teeth,  but  also  hindereth  the 
distilling  of  the  brain  upon  the  lungs  and  eyes,  thereby  prevent- 
ing coughs,  phthisics  and  consumption,  the  apoplexy  and  falling 
sickness.  It  is  an  excellent  approved  remedy  in  the  lethargy. 
The  powder  of  the  herb  or  root  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils, 
procureth  sneezing,  and  easeth  the  head-ach ; being  made  into 
an  ointment  with  hog’s  grease,  it  takes  away  black  and  blue 
spots  occasioned  by  blows  or  falls,  and  helps  both  the  gout  an 
sciatica. 


PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL. 

Descript.]  TT  riseth  with  brownish,  red,  tender,  weak,  clear* 
X and  almost  transparent  stalks,  about  two  ieet  high, 
upon  which  grow  at  the  joints  two  leaves  somewhat  broad  and 
long,  of  a dark  green  colour,  which  afterwards  turn  brownish, 
smooth  on  the  edges,  but  rough  and  hairy,  as  the  stalks  are  also. 
h i the  ioints  with  the  leaves  from  the  middle  of  the  stalk  up- 

. B b 
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wards,  where  it  spreadeth  in  branches,  stand  many  small,  pale, 
purplish  flowers  in  hairy  rough  heads,  or  husks,  after  which 
come  small,  black,  rough  seed,  which  will  stick  to  any  doth 
or  ga.ment  that  shall  touch  it.  The  root  is  somewhat  long, 
wnh  small  fibics  tnereat,  of  a dark  reddish  colour,  which  abideth 
toe  winter,  although  die  stalks  and  leaves  perish  and  spring  every 
year.  ° 

Place.]  It  groweth  wild  generally  through  the  land,  about 
the  homers  of  .fields,  and  by  the  sides  of  walls,  and  among 
luobish.  It  will  endure  well  being  brought  up  in  garden*, 

and  planted  on  tne  shady  side,  where  it  wiil  spring  of  its  own 
sowing. 

Tnnc.\  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
soon  after. 

Government,  and  J irtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
' .e;cui7-  ^ d'  icd  herb  pellitory  made  up  into  an  electuary 
wito  honey,  or  the  juice  of  the  herb,  or  the  decoction  thereof 
made  up  with  sugar  or  honey,  is  a singular  remedy  for  an  old  or 
(u  \ cougn,  the  shortness  of  breath,  and  wheezing  in  the  throat. 

nice  ounces  of  the  juice  thereof  taken  at  a time,  doth  won- 
cerfu  !y  help  stopping  of  the  urine,  and  to  expel  the  stone  or 
giavel  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  and  is  therefore  usually  put 
among  other  herbs  used  in  clysters  to  mitigate  pains  in  the  back, 
sides,  or  bowels,  proceeding  of  wind,  stopping  of  urine,  the 
gravel  or  stone  as  aforesaid.  If  the  bruised  herb,  sprinkled  with 
muscadel,  be  warmed  upon  a tile,  or  in  a dish  upon  a few  quick 
coals  in  a chafing-dish,  and  applied  to  the  belly,  it  worketh  die 
same  effect.  The  decoction  of  the  herb  being  drank,  easeth 
pains  of  the  mother,  and  bringoth  down  women’s  courses:  It 
a so  easetn  those  grids  that  arise  from  obstructions  of  the  liver, 
spieen  and  reins.  The  same  decoction,  with  a little  honey 
added  thereto,  is  good  to  gargle  a sore  throat.  The  juice  held 
a while  in  the  mouth,  easeth  pains  in  the  teeth.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  herb,  drank  with  some  sugar,  worketh  the  same 
effects,  and  cleanseth  the  skin  from  spots,  freckles,  purples, 
w heals,  sun-burn,  morphew,  See.  The  juice  dropped  into  the 
ears,  easeth  the  noise  in  them,  and  taketh  away  pricking  and 
shooting  pains  therein  : The  same,  or  the  distilled  water,  assuageth 
hot  and  swelling  iinposthumes,  burnings  and  scaldings  by  fire  or 
water ; as  also  all  other  hot  tumours  and  inflammations,  or 
breakmgs-out  of  heat,  being  bathed  often  with  wet  cloths  dipped 
theiem:  The  said  juice  made  into  a liniment  with  ceruse,  and 
oil  of  roses,  and  anointed  therewith,  cleanseth  foul  rotten  ulcers, 
and  stayeth  spreading  or  creeping  ulcers,  and  running  scabs  or 
sues  in  children’s  heads;  and  helpeth  to  stay  the  hair  from  fall- 
ing oil  the  head.  The  said  ointment,  or  the  herb  applied  to 
the  fundament,  openeth  the  piles,  and  easeth  their  pains  3 and 
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being  mixed  with  goat’s  tallow,  helpeth  the  gout:  The  juice 
is  very  effectual  to  cleanse  fistulas,  and  to  heal  them  up  safely  ; 
or  the  herb  itself  bruised  and  applied  with  a little  salt.  It  is 
likewise  also  effectual  to  heal  any  green  wound  ; it  it  be  bruised 
and  bound  thereto  for  three  days,  you  shall  need  no  otner  medi- 
cine to  heal  it  further.  A poultice  made  hereof  witn  mallows, 
and  boiled  in  wine  and  wheat  bran  and  bean  flower,  and  some 
oil  put  thereto,  and  applied  warm  to  any  bruised  sinews, 
tendon,  or  muscle,  doth,  in  a very  short  time,  restoie  them 
to  their  strength,  taking  away  the  pains  of  the  bruises,  and  dis- 
solved! the  congealed  blood  coming  of  blows,  or  fans  from  high 

PlThe  juice  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  clarified  and  boiled  in  a sy- 
rup with  honey,  and  a spoonful  of  it  drank  every  morning  by 
such  as  are  subject  to  the  dropsy  ; if  continuing  that  course, 
though  but  once  a week,  if  ever  they  have  die  dropsy,  let  them 
come  but  to  me,  and  I will  cuie  them  gnat  is. 


PENNYROYAL. 

PENNYROYAL  is  so  well  known  unto  all,  I mean  the 
common  kind,  that  it  needeth  no  description. 

There  is  a greater  kind  than  the  ordinary  sort  found  wild  witn 
us  which  so  abideth  being  brought  into  gardens,  and  differed! 
not  from  it,  hut  only  in  the  largeness  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  m 
rising  higher,  and  not  creeping  upon  the  ground  so  much.  1 he 
flowers  whereof  are  purple,  growing  m rundles  about  tne  stalks 

like  the  other.  . . 

Place.]  The  first,  which  is  common  in  gardens,  groweth 

also  in  many  moist  and  watery  places  of  this  land. 

The  second  is  found  wild  in  effect  in  divers  paces  by  the  high- 
ways from  London  to  Colchester,  and  thereabouts,  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  any  other  countries,  and  is  also  planted  in  their 

gardens  in  Essex.  , 

Time.]  They  fknver  in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  about 

AUGo--ernment  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  under  Venus. 
Dicscorides  saith,  that  pennyroyal  maketh  thin  tougn  phlegm, 
warmeth  the  coldness  of  any  part  whereto  it  is  applied,  and  di- 
gested! raw  or  corrupt  matter  : Being  boiled  and  drank,  it  pro- 
voketh  women’s  courses,  and  expelled!  the  dead  child  and  after- 
birth. and  staveth  the  disposition  to  vomit,  being  taken  m water 
and  vinegar  Singled  together.  And  being  mingled  with  honey 
and  salt,  it  voideth  phlegm  out  of  the  lungs,  and  purgeth  me- 
lancholy by  stool.  Drank  with  wine,  it  helpeth  such  as  are 
bitten  and  stung  with  venomous  beasts,  and  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils with  vinegar,  revived!  d.o-e  that  arc  fainting  anti  swooning. 
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J>cing  dried  and  burnt,  it  strengthened!  the  gums.  It  is  helpful 
to  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  gout,  being  applied  of  itself 
to  the  place  until  it  was  red,  and  applied  in  a plaister,  it  takes 
away  spots  or  marks  in  the  face,  applied  with  salt,  it  profited) 
those  that  are  splenetic,  or  liver-grown.  The  decoction  doth 
help  toe  itch,  it  washed  therewith;  being  put  into  baths  for 
women  to  sit  therein,  it  helpeth  the  swellings  and  hardness  of 
the  mother.  The  green  herb  bruised  and  put  into  vinegar 
cleanseth  foul  ulcers,  and  take th  away  the  marks  of  bruises  and 
blows  about  the  eyes,  and  all  discolourings  of  the  face  by  fire, 
yea,  and  the  leprosy,  being  drank  and  outwardly  applied  ! 
Boiled  m wine  with  honey  and  salt,  it  helpeth  the  tooth-ache." 
It  helpeth  the  cold  griefs  of  the  joints,  taking  away  the  pains 
and  warmeth  the  cold  part,  being  fast  bound  to  the  place,  after 
a bathing  or  sweating  in  an  hot  house.  Pliny  addeth,  that  pen- 
nyroyal and  mints  together,  help  faintings,  being  put  into  vi- 
negar, and  smelled  unto,  or  put  into  the  nostrils  or  mouth.  It 
easeth  head-aches,  pains  of  the  breast  and  belly,  and  gnawing 
of  tne  stomach  ; applied  with  honey,  salt,  and  vinegar,  it  helpeth 
cramps  or  convulsions  of  the  sinews  : Boiled  in  milk,  and  drank, 
it  is  effectual  for  the  cough,  and  for  ulcers  and  sores  in  the* 
mouth  ; drank  in  wine  it  provoketh  women’s  courses,  and  ex- 
pelleth  the  dead  child,  and  after-birth.  Matthiolus  saith,  The 
decoction  thereof  being  drank,  helpeth  the  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
all  pains  of  the  head  and  sinews  that  come  of  a cold  cause,  and 
cleaieth  the  eye-sight.  It  helpeth  the  lethargy,  and  applied  with 
barley-meal,  helpeth  burnings ; and  put  into  the  ears  easeth  the 
pains  of  them. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  PEONY. 

Descript. ] jVyJALE  peony  riseth  up  with  brownish  stalks, 
JjVA  whereon  grow  green  and  reddish  leaves,  upon 

a stalk  without  any  particular  division  in  the  leaf  at  all.  The 
flowers  stand  at  the  top  of  the  stalks,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
bioad  leaves,  of  a fair  purplish  red  colour,  with  many  yellow 
threads  in  the  middle,  standing  about  the  head,  which  after 
riseth  up  to  be  the  seed  vessels,  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four 
oooked  pods  like  horns,  which  being  full  ripe,  open  and  turn 
themselves  down  backward,  shewing  within  them  divers  round, 
black,  shining  seeds,  having  also  many  crimson  grains,  inter- 
mixed with  black,  whereby  it  maketh  a very  pretty  shew.  The 
roots  are  great,  thick,  and  long,  spreading  and  running  down 
deep  in  the  ground. 

The  ordinary  female  peony  hath  as  many  stalks,  and  more 
leaves  on  them  than  the  male  ; the  leaves  not  so  large,  but 
nicked  ou  the  edges,  some  with  great  and  deep,  others  with 
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smaller  cuts  and  divisions,  of  a dead  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  of  a strong  heady  scent,  usually  smaller,  and  of  a more 
purple  colour  than  the  male,  with  yellow  thrums  about  the 
head,  as  the  male  hath.  The  seed  vessels  are  like  horns,  as  in 
the  male,  but  smaller  ; the  seed  is  black,  but  less  shining.  The 
roots  consist  of  many  short  tuberous  clogs,  fastened  at  the  end 
of  long  strings,  and  all  from  the  heads  of  the  roots,  which  is 
thick  and  short,  and  of  the  like  scent  with  the  male. 

Place  and  Time.]  They  grow  in  gardens,  and  flower  usu- 
ally about  May. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  lr  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and 
under  the  Lion.  Physicians  say,  male  peony  roots  are  best ; 
but  Dr.  Reason  told  me  male  peony  was  best  for  men,  and  fe- 
male peony  for  women,  and  he  desires  to  be  judged  by  his  brother 
Dr.  Experience.  The  roots  are  held  to  be  of  more  virtue  than 
the  seed;  next  the  flowers,  and  last  of  all,  the  leaves.  The 
root  of  the  male  peony,  fresh  gathered,  having  been  found  by 
experience  to  cure  the  falling  sickness ; but  the  surest  way  is, 
besides  hanging  it  about  the  neck,  by  which  children  have  been 
cured,  to  take  the  root  of  the  male  peony  washed  clean,  and 
stamped  somewhat  small,  and  laid  to  infuse  in  sack  for  24  hours 
at  the  least,  afterwards  strain  it,  and  take  it  first  and  last  morning 
and  evening,  a good  draught  for  sundry  days  together,  before 
and  after  full  moon,  and  this  will  also  cure  older  persons,  if  the 
disease  be  not  grown  too  old,  and  past  cure,  especially  if  there 
be  a due  and  orderly  preparation  of  the  body  with  posset-drink 
made  of  betony,  See.  The  root  is  also  effectual  for  women 
that  are  net  sufficiently  cleansed  after  child-birth,  and  such  as 
are  troubled  with  the  mother;  for  which  likewise  the  black  seed 
beaten  to  powder,  and  given  in  wine,  is  also  available.  The 
black  seed  also  taken  before  bed-time,  and  in  the  morning,  is 
very  effectual  for  such  as  in  their  sleep  are  troubled  with  the 
disease  called  ephiaites,  or  incubus,  but  we  do  commonly  call 
it  the  night-mare  ; a disease  which  melancholy  persons  are  sub- 
ject unto:  It  is  also  good  against  melancholy  dreams.  The 
distilled  water  or  syrup  made  of  the  flowers,  worketh  the  same 
effects  that  the  root  and  seed  do,  although  more  weakly.  The 
female  is  often  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  reason  the 
male  is  so  scarce  a plant,  that  it  is  possessed  by  few,  and  those 
great  lovers  of  rarities  in  this  kind. 

PEPPERWORT,  OR  D1TTANDER. 

J)escript.]  ZAUR  common  pepperwort  sendeth  forth  some- 
V-/  what  long  and  broad  leaves,  of  a light  blucish 
greenish  colour,  finely  dented  about  the  edges,  andaipointed  at 
the  ends,  standing  upon  round  hard  stalks,  three  or  four  feet 
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high,  spreading  many  branches  on  all  sides,  and  having  mam 
small  white  flowers  at  the  tops  of  them,  after  which  follow  small 
seeds  in  small  heads.  The  root  is  slender,  running  much  under 
ground,  and  shooting  up  again  in  many  places,  and  both  leaves 
and  roots  are  very  hot  and  sharp  of  taste,  like  pepper,  for  which 
cause  it  took  the  name. 

Place.]  It  gr 6 we th  naturally  in  many  places  of  this  land, 
as  at  Clare  in  Essex;  also  near  unto- Exeter  in  Devonshire; 
upon  Rochester  Common  in  Kent ; in  Lancaslure,  and  divers 
other  places  ; but  usually  kept  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  Julv. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Here  is  another  martial  herb 
for  you,  make  much  of  it.  Pliny  and  Paulus  Tigineta  sav, 
that  pepperwort  is  very  successful  for  the  sciatica,  or  anv 
other  gout  or  pain  in  the  joints,  or  any  other  inveterate  grief: 
The  leaves  hereof  to  be  bruised,  and  mixed  with  old  hog’s 
grease,  and  applied  to  the  place,  and  to  continue  thereon  four 
hours  in  men,  and  two  hours  in  women,  the  place  being  after- 
wards bathed  with  wine  and  oil  mixed  together,  and  then  wrapt 
up  with  wool  or  skins,  after  they  have  sweat  a little.  It  also 
amendeth  the  deformities  or  discolourings  of  the  skin,  and 
helpeth  to  take  away  marks,  scars,  and  scabs,  or  the  foul  marks 
of  burning  with  fire  or  iron.  The  juice  hereof  is  by  some 
used  to  be  given  in  ale  to  drink,  to  women  with  child,  to  pro- 
cure them  a speedy  delivery  in  travail. 


PERIWINKLE. 

Descript.]  rTTIE  common  sort  hereof  hath  many  branches 
X trailing  or  running  upon  the  ground,  shooting 
out  small  fibres  at  the  joints  as  it  runneth,  taking  thereby  hold 
in  the  ground,  and  rooteth  in  divers  places.  At  the  joints  of 
these  branches  stand  two  small,  dark,  green,  shining  leaves, 
somewhat  like  bay  leaves,  but  smaller,  and  with  them  come 
forth  also  the  flowers  (one  at  a joint)  standing  upon  a tender 
footstalk,  being  somewhat  long  and  hollow,  parted  at  the 
brims,  sometimes  into  four,  sometimes  into  five  leaves  : The 
most  ordinary  soyts  are  of  a pale  blue  colour  ; some  are  pure 
white,  and  some  of  a dark  reddish  purple  colour.  The  root 
is  little  bigger  than  a rush,  bushing  in  the  ground  and  creeping 
with  his  branches  far  about,  whereby  it  quickly  possesseth  a 
great  compass,  and  is  therefore  most  usually  planted  under  hedges 
where  it  may  have  room  to  run. 

Place.]  Those  with  tire  pale  blue,  and  those  with  the 
white  flowers,  grow  in  woods  and  orchards,  by  the  hedge-sides, 
in  divers  places  of  this  land;  but  those  with  the  purple  floweis 
in  gardens  only. 
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. Timed]  They  flower  in  March  and  April. 

Temperature  and  / irtucs .]  Venus  owns  this  herb,  and 

saith,  That  the  leaves  eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  cause 
love  between  them.  The  Periwinkle  is  a great  binder,  staveth 
bleeding  both  at  mouth  and  nose,  if  some  of  the  leaves  be 
chewed.  The  French  used  it  to  stay  women’s  courses. 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  jEgineta,  commend  it  against  the  lasks 
and  fluxes  of  the  belly  to  be  drank  in  wine. 

ST.  PETER’S  WORT. 

IF  superstition  had  not  been  the  father  of  tradition,  as  well 
as  ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  this  herb,  (as  well  as 
St.  John’s  Wort)  had  found  some  other  name  to  be  known  by  ; 
but  we  may  say  of  our  forefathers,  as  St.  PauLof  the  Athenians’ 
1 percehe  in  many  things  you  are  too  superstitious.  Yet 
seeing  it  is  come  to  pass,  That  custom  having  got  in  possession, 
pleads  prescription  for  the  name,  1 shall  let  it  pass,  and  come 
to  the  description  of  the  herb,  which  take  as  followeth. 

Descript.]  It  riseth  up  with  square  upright  stalks  for  the 
most  parr,  some  greater  and  higher  than  St.  John’s  Wort  (and 
good  reason  too,  St.  Peter  being  the  greater  apostle  (ask  the 
pope  else;)  for  though  God  would  have  the  saints  equal,  the 
pope  is  of  another  opinion)  but  brown  in  the  same  manner 
having  two  leaves  at  every  joint,  somewhat  like,  but  larger 
than  St.  John’s  W ort,  and  a little  rounder  pointed,  with  few  or 
no  holes  to  be  seen  thereon,  and  having  sometimes  some  smaller 
leaves  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  greater,  and  sometimes  a 
little  hairy  also.  At  the  tops  of  two  stalks  stand  many  star- 
like  flowers,  with  yellow  threads  in  the  middle,  very  like  those 
ot  St.  John’s  Wort,  insomuch  that  this  is  hardly  discerned 
from  it,  but  only  by  the  largeness  and  height,  the  seed  being 
aiike  also  in  both.  The  root  abideth  lone;,  sending-  forth  new 
shoots  every  year. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  groves,  and  small  low  woods, 
in  divers  places  of  this  land,  as  in  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge and  Northamptonshire;  as  also  near  water-courses  in 
other  places. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  There  is  not  a straw  to  choose 
between  this  and  St.  John’s  Wort,  only  St.  Peter  must  have 
it,  lest  he  should  want  pot  herbs  : It  is  of  the  same  property 
or  St.  John’s  Wort,  but  somewhat  weak,  and  therefore  more 
seldom  used.  Two  drams  of  the  seed  taken  at  a time  in  honied 
water,  purgeth  choleric  humours  (as  saith  Dioscorides,  Pliny, 
and  Galen)  and  thereby  helpeth  those  that  are  troubled  with 
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the  sciatica.  The  leaves  are  used  as  St.  John’s  Wort,  to 
heal  those  places  of  the  body  that  have  been  burnt  with  fire. 

PIMPERNEL. 

Descrip!.]  /COMMON  pimpernel  hath  divers  weak  square 
stalks  lying  on  the  ground,  beset  all  with 
two  small  and  almost  round  leaves  at  every  joint,  one  against 
another,  very  like  duckweed,  but  hath  no  footstalks  ; for  the 
leaves  as  it  were,  compass  the  stalk.  The  flowers  stand 
singly  each  by  themselves  at  them  and  the  stalk,  consisting  of 
five  small  round-pointed  leaves,  of  a pale  red  colour,  tending 
to  an  orange,  with  so  many  threads  in  the  middle,  in  whose 
places  succeed  smooth  round  heads,  wherein  is  contained 
small  seed.  The  root  is  small  and  fibrous,  perishing  every 
year. 

Place.]  It  groweth  almost  every  where,  as  well  in 
the  meadows  and  corn-fields,  as  by  the  way-sides,  and  in 
gardens,  arising  of  itself. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  from  May  until  April,  and  the  seed 
ripeneth  in  the  mean  time,  and  falleth. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a gallant  Solar  herb,  of 
a cleasing  attractive  quality,  whereby  it  drawetb  forth 
thorns  or  splinters,  or  other  such  like  things  gotten  into 
the  flesh  ; and  put  up  into  the  nostrils,  purgeth  the  head : 
and  Galen  saith  also,  they  have  a drying  faculty,  whereby 
they  are  good  to  solder  the  lips  of  -wounds,  and  to  cleanse 
foul  ulcers.  The  distilled  water  or  juice  is  much  esteemed 
by  French  dames  to  cleanse  the  skin  from  any  roughness, 
deformity,  or  discolouring  thereof;  being  boiled  in  wine  and 
given  to  drink,  it  is  a good  remedy  against  the  plague,  and  other 
pestilential  fevers,  if  the  party  after  taking  it  be  warm  in  his 
bed,  and  sweat  for  two  hours  after,  and  use  the  same  for  twice 
at  least.  It  helpeth  also  all  stingings  and  birings  of  venomous 
beasts,  or  mad  dogs,  being  used  inwardly,  and  applied  out- 
wardly. The  same  also  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and 
is  very  available  against  the  infirmities  of  the  reins  : It  provoketh 
urine,  and  helpeth  to  expel  the  stone  and  gravel  out  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  and  helpeth  much  in  all  inward  pains  and  ulcers. 
The  decoction,  or  distilled  water,  is  no  less  effectual  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  wounds  that  are  fresh  and  green,  or  old,  filthy,  fret- 
ting, and  running  ulcers,  which  it  effectually  cureth  in  a short 
space.  A little  mixed  with  the  juice,  and  dropped  into  the  eyes, 
cleanseth  them  from  cloudy  mists,  or  thick  films  which  grow 
over  them,  and  hinder  the  sight.  It  helpeth  the  tooth-ache, 
being  dropped  into  the  ear  on  a contrary  side  of  the  pain. 
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It  is  also  effectual  to  ease  the  pains  of  the  hsemorrhoiJs  or 
piles. 

GROUND  PINE,  OR  CHAMEPITYS. 

Descript .]  common  ground  pine  groweth  low,  seldom 

K_J  rising  above  an  hand’s  breadth  high,  shooting 
forth  divers  small  branches,  set  with  slender, "'Small,  long,  nar- 
row, greyish,  or  whitish  leaves,  somewhat  hairy,  and  divided 
into  three  parts,  many  bushing  together  at  a joint,  some  .grow- 
ing scatteringly  upon  the  stalks,  smelling  somewhat  strong, 
like  unto  rosin:  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  growing  from  the  joint  of  the  stalk  all  along  among  the 
leaves;  after  which  come  small  and  round  husks,  I he  root  is 
small  and  woody,  perishing  every  year. 

Place. ] It  groweth  more  plentifully  in  Kent  than  any 
other  county  of  this  land  ; as,  namely,  in  many  places  on 
this  side  Dartford,  along  to  Southfleet,  Chatham,  and  Ro- 
chester, and  upon  Chatham  Down,  hard  by  the  Beacon,  and 
half  a mile  from  Rochester,  in  a held  nigh  a house  called 
Selesys. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  and  giveth  seed  in  the  summer 
months. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mars  owns  the  herb.  1 lie 
decoction  of  ground  pine  drank,  doth  wonderfully  prevail  against 
the  strangury,  or  any  inward  pains  arising  from  the  diseases 
of  the  reins  and  urine,  and  is  special  good  for  all  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  gently  openeth  the  body  ; for 
which  purpose  they  were  wont  in  former  times  to  make  pills 
with  the  powder  thereof,  and  the  pulp  of  figs.  It  marvellously 
helpeth  all  the  diseases  of  the  mother,  inwardly  or  outwardly 
applied,  procuring  women’s  courses,  and  expelling  the  dead 
child  and  after-birth ; yea,  it  is  so  powerful  upon  those  feminine 
parts,  that  it  is  utterly  forbidden  for  women  with  child,  for  it 
will  cause  abortion  or  delivery  before  the  time.  The  decoction 
of  the  herb  in  w'ine  taken  inwardly,  or  applied  outwardly,  or 
both,  for  some  time  together,  is  also  effectual  in  all  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  joints,  as  gouts,  cramps,  palsies,  sciatica,  and 
aches  ; for  which  purpose  the  pills  made  with  powder  of  ground 
pine,  and  of  hermodactyls  with  Venice  turpentine  are  very  ef- 
fectual. The  pills  also,  continued  for  some  time,  are  special 
good  for  those  that  have  the  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  for  griping 
pains  of  the  joints,  belly,  or  inward  parts.  It  helpeth  also  all 
diseases  of  the  brain,  proceeding  of  cold  and  phlegmatic  humours 
and  distillations,  as  also  for  the  falling  sickness.  It  is  a special 
remedy  for  the  poison  of  the  aconites,  and  other  poisonful 
herbs,  as  also  against  the  stinging  of  any  venomous  creature. 
G C c 
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It  is  a good  remedy  for  a cold  cough,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning. l‘or  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  herb  being  tunned  up 
in  new  drink  and  drank,  is  almost  as  effectual,  but  far  more  ac  - 
ceptable to  weak  and  dainty  stomachs.  The  distilled  water  of 
the  herb  hath  the  same  effects,  hut  more  weakly.  The  conserve 
of  the  flowers  doth  the  like,  which  Matthiolus  much  coin- 
mendeth  against  the  palsy.  The  green  herb,  or  the  decoction 
thereof,  being  applied,  dissolveth  the  hardness  of  women’s 
breasts,  and  all  other  hard  swellings  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  green  herb  also  applied,  or  the  juice  thereof  with 
some  honey,  not  only  clcanscth  putrid,  stinking,  foul,  and  ma- 
lignant ulcers  and  sores  of  all  sorts,  but  healeth  and  soldereth 
up  the  lips  of  green  wounds  in  any  part  also.  Iret  women 
forbear,  it  they  be  with  child,  for  it  works  violently  upon  the 
feminine  part. 

PLANTAIN. 

THIS  groweth  usually  in  meadows  and  fields,  and  bv 
path  sides,  and  is  60  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no 
description. 

1 nned\  It  is  in  its  beauty  about  June,  and  the  seed  ripeneth 
shortly  after. 

Government  and  h uiuesJ]  It  is  true,  Mizaldus  and  others, 
yea,  almost  all  astrology-physicians  hold  this  to  be  an  herb  of 
Mars,  because  it  cures  the  disease  of  the  head  and  privities, 
which  are  under  the  houses  of  Mars,  Aries,  and  Scorpio:  The 
truth  is,  it  is  under  the  command  of  Venus,  and  cures  the  head 
by  antipathy  to  Mars,  and  the  privities  hv  sympathy  to  Venus , 
neither  is  theie  hardly  a martial  disease  but  it  cures. 

1 be  juice  of  plantain  clarified  and  drank  for  divers  days 
together  cither  of  itself,  or  in  other  drink,  prevaileth  wonderfully 
against  all  torments  or  excoriations  in  the  guts  or  bowels, 
helpeth  the  distillations  of  rheum  from  the  head,  and  staveth  all 
manner  of  fluxes,  even  women’s  courses,  when  they  flow  roo 
abundantly.  It  is  good  to  stay  spitting  of  blood  and  other  bleedings 
the  mouth,  or  the  making  of  foul  and  bloody  water,  by  reason 
of  any  ulcer  in  the  reins  or  bladder,  and  also  staycth  the  too- 
fxee  bleeding  of  wounds.  It  is  held  an  especial  remedy  for  those 
diat  are  troubled  with  the  phthisic,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
ulcers  of  the  lungs,  or  coughs  that  come  of  heat.  The 
decoction  or  powder  of  the  roots  or  seeds,  is  much  more  bind- 
ing for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  than  the  leaves.  Dioscorides 
saith,  that  three  roots  boiled  in  wine  and  taken,  helpeth  the 
tertian  ague,  and  tor  the  quartan  ague,  (hut  letting  the  number 
pass  as  fabulous)  1 conceive  the  decoction  of  divers  roots  may 
be  effectual.,  'I  he  herb  (but  especially  the  seed)  is  held  to  be 
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profitable  against  the  dropsy,  the  falling-sickness,  the  yellow 
jaundice,  and  stoppings  of  the  liver  and  reins.  The  roots  of 
plantain,  and  pellitovy  of  Spain,  beaten  into  powder,  and  put 
into  the  hollow  teeth,  taketh  away  the  pains  of  them.  1 he 
clarified  juice,  or  distilled  water,  dropped  into. toe  eyes,  cooleth 
the  inflammations  in  them,  and  taketh  away  the  pin  and  web  ; 
and  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  the  pams  in  them,  and  helpetn 
and  removeth  the  heat.  1 he  same  also,  with  the  juice  oi  house- 
leek,  is  profitable  against  all  inflammations  and  breakings-out  of 
the  skin,  and  against  burnings  and  scaldings  by  fire  and  water. 
The  juice  or  decoction  made  either  ot  itself,  or  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  is  of  much  use  and  good  effect  for  old  and  hol- 
low ulcers  that  are  hard  to  be  cured,  and  for  cankers  and  soics 
in  the  mouth,  or  privy  parts  of  man  or  woman ; and  helpeth 
also  the  pains  of  the  piles  in  the  fundament.  The  juice  mixed 
with  oil  of  roses,  and  the  temples  and  forehead  anointed  there- 
with, easeth  the  pains  of  the  head  proceeding  from  heat,  and 
helpeth  lunatic  and  frantic  persons  very  much;  as  also  the  biting 
of  serpents,  or  a mad  dog.  The  same  also  is  profitably  applied 
to  all  hot  gouts  in  the  feet  or  hands,  especially  in  the  beginning. 
It  is  also  good  to  he  applied  where  any  bone  is^  out  of  joint, 
to  hinder  inflammations,  swellings,  and  pains  t.iat  presently 
rise  thereupon.  The  powder  ot  the  dried  leaves  taken  in  drink , 
killeth  worms  of  the  belly  ; and  boiled  in  wine,  killeth  worms 
that  breed  in  old  and  foul  ulcers.  One  part  of  plantain  water, 
and  two  parts  of  the  brine  of  powdered  beef,  boiled  together 
and  clarified,  is  a most  sure  remedy  to  heal  all  spreading  scabs 
or  itch  m the  head  and  body,  all  manner  of  tctteis,  ling  worms, 
the  shingles,  and  all  other  running  and  fretting  soics.  In  icily, 
the  plantains  arc  singularly  good  wound  herbs  to  neal  fresh  o; 
old  wounds  or  sores,  either  inward  or  outward. 


PLUMS 

\RE  so  well  known,  that  they  neod  no  description. 

Government  and  Virtues. J All  plums  arc  under  \ enus,  _ 
and  are  like  women,  some  better,  some  worse.  As  taeie  is 
great  diversity  of  kinds,  so  there  is  in  the  operation  of  pm  ms, 
tor  some  that  are  sweet  moisten  the  stomach,  and  make  the ‘belly 
soluble ; those  that  are  sour  quench  thirst  more,  and  bind  the- 
belly  ; the  moist  and  watcrish  do  sooner  corrupt  in  the  stomach, 
hut  the  firm  do  nourish  more,  aud  offend  lcs3.  lire  diied  fruit 
sold  by  the  grocers  under  the  name  of  damask  prunes,  do  some- 
what loosen  the  belly,  and  being  stewed,  are  often  used,  both 
in  health  and  sickness,  to  relish  the  mouth  and  stomach,  to  pi  >- 
cure  appetite,  and  a little  to  open  the  body,  allay  choler,  an> 
cool  the  stomach.  Plum-tree  leaves  boiled  in  wine,  are  good 
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to  wash  and  gargle  the  mouth  and  throat,  to  dry  the  dux  of 
rheum  coming  to  the  palate,  gums,  or  almonds  of  die  cars. 
The  gum  of  the  tree  is  good  to  break  the  stone.  The  gum  or 
leaves  boiled  .in  vinegar,  and  applied,  kills  tetters  and  ringworms. 
Matthiolus  saith,  the  oil  pressed  out  of  the  kernels  of  the  stones, 
as  oil  of  rflmonds  is  made,  is  good  against  the  inflamed  piles, 
the  tumours  or  swellings  of  ulcers,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
roughness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  likewise  the  pains 
in  the  ears ; and  that  live  ounces  of  the  said  oil,  taken  with 
one  ounce  of  muskadel,  driveth  forth  the  stone,  and  helpeth 
the  cholic. 

POLYPODY  OF  THE  OAK. 

Descript.]  r g TIIS  is  a small  herb,  consisting  of  nothin::  but 
X roots  and  leaves,  bearing  neither  stalk,  flower, 
nor  seed,  as  it  is  thought,  it  hath  three  or  four  leaves  rising 
from  the  root,  every  one  single  by  itself,  of  about  a hand  length, 
are  winged,  consisting  of  many  small  narrow  leaves,  cut  into 
the  middle  rib,  standing  on  each  side  of  the  stalk,  large  below, 
and  smaller  up  to  the  top,  not  dented  nor  notched  at  the  edges 
at  all,  as  the  male  fern  hath,  of  a sad  green  colour,  and  smooth 
on  the  uppei  side,  but  on  the  other  side  somewhat  rough  bv 
reason  of  some  yellowish  spots  set  thereon.  The  root  is  smaller 
than  one’s  little  finger,  lying  aslope,  or  creeping  along  under 
the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  brownish  on  the  outside,  and 
greenish  within,  of  a sweetish  harshness  in  taste,  set  with 
certain  rough  knags  on  each  side  thereof,  having  also  much  mos- 
siness or  yellow  hairiness  upon  it,  and  some  tibres  underneath 
it,  whereby  it  is  nourished. 

Place.]  It  groweth  as  well  upon  old  rotten  stumps,  or 
trunks  of  trees,  as  oak,  beech,  hazel,  willow,  or  any  other, 
as  in  the  woods  under  them,  and  upon  old  mud  walls,  as  also  in 
mossy,  stony,  and  gravelly  places  near  unto  wood.  That 
which  groweth  upon  oak  is  accounted  the  best ; but  the  quantity 
thereof  is  scarce  sufficient  for  the  common  use. 

Time.]  It  being  always  green,  may  be  gathered  for  use  at 
any  time. 

Government  and  V irtues.]  And  why,  I pray,  must  poly- 
podium of  the  oak  only  be  used,  gentle  college  of  physicians  ? 
Can  you  give  me  but  a glimpse  of  reason  for  it  r It  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  dearest.  \Y  ill  you  never  leave  off  your  covetousness 
till  your  lives  leave  your  The  truth  is,  that  which  grows  upon 
the  earth  is  best  (it  is  an  herb  of  Saturn,  and  he  seldom  climbs 
trees)  to  purge  melancholy  ; if  the  humour  be  otherwise,  choose 
you  polypodium  accordingly.  Meuse  (who  is  called  the  physi- 
cian’s Evangelist  for  the  certainty  ol  his  medicines,  and  the  truth  of 
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his  opinion)  saith,  that  it  drieth  up  thin  humours,  digesteth  thick 
and  tough,  and  purgeth  burnt  choler,  and  especially  tough  and 
thick  phlegm,  and  thin  phlegm  also,  even  from  the  joints,  and 
therefore  good  for  those  that  are  troubled  with  melancholy,  or 
quartan  agues,  especially  if  it  be  taken  in  whey  or  honied  water, 
or  in  barley-water,  or  the  broth  of  a chicken  with  cpithymum, 
or  with  beets  and  mallows,  it  is  good  for  the  hardness  of  the 
spleen,  and  for  pricking  or  stitches  in  the  sides,  as  also  for  the 
colic  : Some  use  to  put  to  it  some  fennel  seeds,  or  annise  seeds, 
or  ginger,  to  correct  that  loathing  it  bringeth  to  the  stomach, 
which  is  more  than  needeth,  it  being  a safe  and  gentle  medicine, 
ft  for  all  persons,  which  daily  experience  conhrmeth  ; and  an 
ounce  of  it  may  be  given  at  a time  in  a decoction,  if  there  be 
not  sena,  or  some  other  strong  purger  put  with  it  A drain  or 
two  of  die  powder  of  the  dried  roots  taken  fasting  in  a cup  of 
honied  water,  worketh  gently,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 
The  distilled  water,  both  of  roots  and  leaves,  is  much  com- 
mended for  the  quartan  ague,  to  be  taken  for  many  days  toge- 
ther, as  also  against  melancholy,  or  fearful  and  troublesome 
sleeps  or  dreams  ; and  with  some  sugar-candy  dissolved  therein, 
is  good  against  the  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  wheezings, 
and  those  distillations  of  thin  rheum  upon  the  lungs,  which 
cause  pthisics,  and  oftentimes  consumptions.  The  fresh 
roots  beaten  small,  or  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  the  member  that  is  out  of  joint, 
doth  much  help  it ; and  applied  also. to  the  nose,  cureth  the  disease 
called  polypus,  which  is  a piece  of  flesh  growing  therein,  which 
in  time  stoppeth  the  passage  of  breath  through  that  nosti! ; and 
it  helpeth  those  clefts  or  chops  that  come  between  the  fingers  or 
toes. 

THE  POPLAR  TREE. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  poplars,  which  are  most  familiar 
with  us,  viz.  the  black  and  white,  both  which  I shall  here 
describe  unto  you. 

Descript."]  The  white  polar  groweth  great,  and  reasonably 
high,  covered  with  thick,  smooth,  white  bar!.,  especially  the 
branches,  having  long  leaves  cut  into  several  divisions  almost 
like  a vine  leaf,  but  not  of  so  deep  a green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  hoary  white  underneath,  of  a reasonable  good  scent,  the 
„ whole  form  representing  the  form  of  coltsfoot.  The  catkins 
which  it  bringeth  forth  before  the  leaves,  are  long,  and  of  a 
faint  reddish  colour,  which  fall  away,  bearing  seldom  good  seed 
with  them.  The  wood  hereof  is  smooth,  soft,  and  white, 
very  finely  waved,  whereby  it  is  much  esteemed. 

The  black  poplar  groweth  higher  and  straighter  than  the  white,. 
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with  a greyish  hark,  bearing  broad  green  leaves,  somewhat  i:k<- 
ivy  leaves,  not  cut  in  on  tne  edges  like  the  white,  but  whole 
and  dented,  ending  in  a point,  and  not  white  underneath,  hang- 
ing by  slender  long  footstalks,  which,  with  the  air,  are  conti- 
nually shaken  like  as  the  aspen  leaves  are.  The  catkins  hereof 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  white,  composed  of  many  round 
green  berries,  as  if  they  were  set  together  in  a long  cluster, 
containing  much  downy  matter,  which  being  ripe,  is  blown  away 
with  the  wind.  The  clammy  buds  hereof,  before  they  spread 
into  leaves,  are  gathered  to  make  unguentum  populneum,  and 
are  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  and  somewhat  small,  sweet, 
but  strong.  The  wood  is  smooth,  tough,  and  white,  and  easv 
to  be  cloven : On  both  these  trees  groweth  a sweet  kind  of 
musk,  which  in  former  times  was  used  to  put  into  sweet  oint- 
ments. 

Place.']  They  grow  in  moist  woods,  and  bv  water-sides  in 
sundry  places  of  this  land ; yet  the  white  is  not  so  frequent  as 
the  other. 

Time.]  Their  time  is  likewise  expressed  before  : The  catkins 
coming  forth  before  the  leaves  in  the  end  of  summer. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Saturn  hath  dominion  over  both. 
White  poplar,  saith  Galen,  is  of  a cleansing  property : The 
weight  of  one  ounce  in  powder  of  the  bark  thereof  being  drank, 
saith  Dioscorides,  is  a remedy  for  those  who  are  troubled  with 
the  sciatica,  or  the  strangury.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  dropped 
warm  into  the  ears,  easeth  the  pains  in  them.  The  young 
clammy  buds  or  eyes,  before  they  break  out  into  leaves,  bruised, 
and  a little  honey  put  to  them,  is  a good  medicine  for  a dull  sight. 
Tire  black  poplar  is  held  to  be  more  cooling  than  the  white,  and 
therefore  the  leaves  bruised  with  vinegar  and  applied,  help  the 
gout.  The  seed  drank  in  vinegar,  is  held  good  against  the  fall- 
ing-sickness. The  water  that  droppeth  from  the  hollow  places 
of  this  tree,  taketh  away  warts,  pushes,  wheals,  and  other  the 
like  breakings-out  of  the  body.  The  young  black  poplar  buds, 
saith  Matthiolus,  are  much  used  by  women  to  beautify  their 
hair,  bruising  them  with  fresh  butter,  straining  them  after  they 
have  been  kept  for  some  time  in  tire  Sun.  The  ointment  called 
populneun,  which  is  made  of  this  poplar,  is  singularly  good 
for  all  heat  and  inflammations  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  tem- 
pered! the  heat  of  wounds.  It  is  much  used  to  dry  up  the  milk 
of  women’s  breasts,  when  they  have  weaned  their  children. 

POPPY. 

OF  tins  I shall  describe  three  kinds,  viz.  the  white  and 
black  of  the  garden,  and  the  erratic  wild  poppy,  or  corn 


rose. 
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Descript.]  The  white  poppy  hath  at  first  four  or  five  whitish 
green  leaves  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  rise  with  the  stalk, 
compassing  it  at  the  bottom  oi  them,  and  are  very  large,  much 
cut  or  torn  on  the  edges,  and  dented  also  besides  : 1 he  stalk, 
which  is  usually  four  or  five  feet  high,  hath  sometimes  no 
branches  at  the  top,  and  usually  but  two  or  three  at. most,  bear- 
ing every  one  but  one  head  wrapped  up  in  a thin  skin,  which 
boweth  down  befoie  it  is  ready  to_  blow,  and  then  rising,  and 
being  broken,  the  flower  within  it  spreading  itself  open,  and 
consisting  of  four  very  large,  white  round  leaves,  with  many 
whitish  round  threads  in  the  middle,  set  about  a small,  round, 
green  head,  having  a crown,  or  star-like  cover  at  the  head 
thereof,  which  growing  ripe,  becomes  as  large  as  a great  apple, 
wherein  are  contained  a great  number  of  small  round  seeds  in 
several  partitions  or  divisions  next  unto  the  shell,  the  middle 
thereof  remaining  hollow,  and  empty.  1 he  whole  plant,  botu 
leaves,  stalks  and  heads,  while  they  are  fresh,  young,  and 
o-reen,  yield  a milk  when  they  are  broken,  of  an  unpleasant 
bitter  taste,  almost  ready  to  provoke  casting,  and  of  a strong 
heady  smell,  which  being  condensate,  is  called  opium.  PLe 
root  is  white  and  woody,  perishing  as  soon  as  it  hatn  given 

ripe  seed.  . 

The  black  poppy  little  differeth  from  the  former,  until  it 

beareth  its  flower,  which  is  somewhat  less,  and  of  a black  pur- 
plish colour,  but  without  any  purple  spots  in  the  bottom  of  the 
leaf.  The  head  of  the  seed  is  much  less  than  the  former,  and 
opeiieth  itself  a little  round  about  the  top,  under  the  crown,  so 
that  the  seed,  which  is  very  black,  will  fall  out,  if  one  turn  the 
head  thereof  downward. 

The  wild  poppv,  or  corn  rbse,  hath  long  and  narrow  leaves, 
verv  much  cut  in  on  tile  edges  into  many  divisions,  of  a light 
green  colour,  sometimes  hairy  withal.  The  stalk  is  blackish 
and  hairy  also,  but  not  so  tall  as  the  garden-kind,  having  some 
such  like  leaves  thereon  as  grow  below,  parted  into  three  or  four 
branches  sometimes,  whereon  grow  small  hairy  heads  bowing 
down  before  the  skin  break,  wherein  the  flower  is  inclosed, 
which  when  it  is  full  blown  open,  is  of  a fair  yellowish  red  oi 
crimson  colour,  and  in  some  much  paler,  without  any  spot  in 
the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  having  many  black  soft  threads  in  the 
middle,  compassing  a small  green  head,  which  when  it  is  ripe, 
is  not  bigger  than  one’s  little  finger’s  end,  wherein  is  contained 
much  black  seed,  smaller  by  half  than  that  of  the  garden.  The 
root  perisheth  every  year,  and  springeth  again  of  its  own  sow- 
ing. Of  this  kind  there  is  one  lesser  in  all  the  parts  thereof,  and 
differeth  in  nothing  else. 

Place. \ The  garden  kinds  do  not  naturally  grow  wild  in  any 
place,  but  are  ail  sown  in  gardens  where  they  grow. 
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The  wild  poppy  or  corn  rose,  is  plentiful  enough,  and  in  an  v 
times  too  much  in  the  corn  fields  of  ail  counties  through  this 
land,  and  also  upon  ditch  banks,  and  by  hedge-sides.^  The 
smaller  wild  kind  is  also  found  in  corn-fields,  and  a so  in  some 
other  places,  but  not  so  plentifully  as  the  former. 

Tune.]  The  garden  kinds  arc  usually  sown  in  the  spring, 
which  then  flower  about  the  end  of  May,  and  somewhat  earlier, 
if  they  spring  of  their  own  sowing. 

The  wild  kind  flower  usually  from  May  until  July,  and  the 
seed  of  them  is  ripe  soon  after  the  flowering. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  Lunar,  and  of  the 
juice  of  it  is  made  opium  ; only  for  lucre  of  money  they  cheat 
you,  and  tell  you  it  is  a kind  of  tear,  or  some  such  like  tiling, 
that  drops  from  poppies  when  they  weep,  and  that  is  somewhere 
beyond  the  seas,  i know  not  where  beyond  the  Moon.  The 
garden  poppy  heads,  with  seeds,  made  into  a syrup,  is  frequently, 
and  to  good  effect  used  to  procure  rest,  and  sleep,  in  the  sick 
and  weak,  and  to  stay  catarrhs  and  deductions  of  thin  rheums 
from  the  head  into  tiie  stomach  and  lungs,  causing  a continual 
cough,  the  fore-runner  of  a consumption ; it  helpeth  also 
hoarseness  of  the  tlipoat,  and  when  one  hath  lost  his  voice,* 
which  the  oil  of  the  seed  doth  likewise.  The  black  seed  boiled 
in  wine,  and  drank,  is  said  also  to  stay  the  flux  of  the  belly, 
and  women’s  courses.  The  empty  shells,  or  poppy  heads,  are 
usually  boiled  in  water,  and  given  to  procure  rest  and  sleep  : 
So  doth  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner ; as  also  if  the  head  and 
temples  be  bathed  with  the  decoction  warm,  or  with  the  oil  of 
poppies,  the  green  leaves  or  heads  bruised,  and  applied  with  a 
little  vinegar,  or  made  into  a poultice  with  barley-meal  or  hog’s 
grease,  cooleth  and  tempereth  all  inflammations,  as  also  the 
disease  called  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  It  is  generally  used  in  treacle 
and  mithridate,  and  in  all  other  medicines  that  are  made  to  pro- 
cure rest  and  sleep,  and  to  ease  pains  in  the  head  as  well  as  in 
other  parts.  It  is  also  used  to  cool  inflammations,  agues,  or 
ii enzies,  or  to  stay  defluctions  which  cause  a cough,  or  con- 
sumption, and  also  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  or  women’s 
courses;  it  is  also  put  into  hollow  teeth,  to  ease  the  pain, 
and  hath  been  found,  by  experience.,  to  ease  t!«i  pains  of 
the  gout. 

The  wild  poppy,  or  corn  rose  (as  Matthiolus  saith)  is  good 
to  prevent  the  falling-sickness.  The  syrup  made  with  the 
flower,  is  with  good  effect  given  to  those  that  have  the  pleurisy  ; 
and  the  dried  flowers  also,  either  boiled  in  water,  or  made  into 
powder  and  drank,  cither  in  the  distilled  water  of  them,  or  some 
other  drink,  worketh  the  like  effect.  The  distilled  water  of  the 
flowers  is  field  to  be  of  much  use  against  suifeits,  being  drank 
evening  and  morning:  It  is  also  more  cooling  than  any  of  the 
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other  popples,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  as  effectual  in  hot 
agues,  frenzies,  and  other  inflammations  either  inward  or  out- 
ward. Galen  saith,  the  seed  is  dangerous  to  be  used  inwardly. 

PURSLANE. 

GARDEN  Purslane  (being  used  as  a salad  herb)  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needeth  no  description  ; I shall  therefore 
only  speak  of  its  virtues  as  followeth. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  ’Tis  an  herb  of  the  Moon.  It 
is  good  to  cool  any  heat  in  the  liver,  blood,  reins,  and  stomach, 
and  in  hot  agues  nothing  better : It  stayeth  hot  and  choleric 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  women’s  courses,  the  whites,  and  gonor- 
rhaea,  or  running  of  the  reins,  the  distillation  from  the  head,  and 
pains  therein  proceeding  from  heat,  want  of  sleep,  or  the  frenzy. 
The  seed  is  more  eifectual  than  the  herb,  and  is  of  singular  good 
use  to  cool  the  heat  and  sharpness  of  urine,  and  the  outrageous 
lust  of  the  body,  venereous  dreams,  and  the  like  : Insomuch  that 
the  overfrequent  use  hereof  extinguisheth  the  heat  and  virtue  of 
natural  procreation.  The  seed  bruised  and  boiled  in  wine,  and 
given  to  children,  expelleth  the  worms.  The  juice  of  the  herb 
is  held  as  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid ; as  also  to  stay 
vomitings,  and  taken  with  some  sugar  or  honey,  helpeth  an 
old  and  dry  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  the  phthisic,  and 
stayeth  immoderate  thirst.  The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  is 
used  by  many  (as  the  more  pleasing)  with  a little  sugar  ip  work 
the  same  effects.  The  juice  also  is  singular  good  in  the  inflam- 
mations and  ulcers  in  the  secret  parts  of  man  or  woman,  as  also 
the  bowels  and  haemorrhoids,  when  they  are  ulcerous,  or  exco- 
riations in  them  : The  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the  forehead 
and  temples,  allays  excessive  heat  therein,  that  hinders  rest  and 
sleep  ; and  applied  to  the  eyes,  taketh  away  the  redness  and  in- 
flammation in  them,  and  those  other  parts  where  pusnes,  wheals, 
pimples,  St.  Anthony’s  fire  and  the  like,  break  froth  ; if  a little 
vinegar  be  put  to  it,  and  laid  to  the  neck,  with  as  much  of  galls 
and  linseed  together,  it  taketh  away  the  pains  therein,  and  the 
crick  in  the  neck.  The  juice  is  used  with  oil  of  roses  for  the 
same  causes,  or  for  blasting  by  lightning,  and  burnings  by  gun- 
powder, or  for  women’s  sore  breasts,  and  to  allay  the  heat  in  all 
other  sores  or  hurts  ; applied  also  to  the  navels  of  children  that 
stick  forth,  it  helpeth  them  ; it  is  also  good  for  sore  mouths  and 
gums  that  are  swollen,  and  to  fasten  loose  teeth.  Camararius 
saith,  that  the  distilled  water  used  by  some,  took  away  the  pain 
of  their  teeth,  when  all  other  remedies  failed,  and  the  thickened 
juice  made  into  pills  with  the  powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and 
arabic,  being  taken,  prevaileth  much  to  help  those  that  make 
bloodv  water.  Applied  to  the  gout  it  easeth  pains  thereof,  and 
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helpeth  the  hardness  of  the  sinews,  if  it  come  not  of  the  cramp, 
or  a cold  cause. 

PRIMROSES. 

THEY  arc  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  description. 

Of  the  leaves  of  primroses  is  made  as  fine  a salve  to  heal 
wounds  as  any  that  I know  ; you  shall  be  taught  to  make  salves 
of  any  herb  at  the  latter  end  of  the  book : make  this  as  you  are 
taught  there,  and  do  not  (you  that  have  any  ingenuity  in  you) 
see  your  poor  neighbours  go  with  wounded  limbs  when  an  half- 
penny cost  will  heal  them. 

PRIVET. 

Descript.  ] common  privet  is  carried  up  with  many 

V_/  slender  branches  to  a reasonable  height  and 
breadth,  to  cover  arbours,  bowers  and  banqueting  houses,  and 
brought,  wrought,  and  cut  into  so  many  forms,  of  men,  horses, 
birds,  &c.  which  though  at  first  supported,  growetn  afterwards 
strong  of  itself.  It  beareth  long  and  narrow  green  leaves  by  the 
couples,  and  sweet  smelling  white  flowers  in  tufts  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  turn  into  small  black  berries  that  have  a 
purplish  juice  with  them,  and  some  seeds  that  are  flat  on  the  one 
side,  with  a hole  or  dent  therein. 

Place. ] It  groweth  in  this  land,  in  divers  woods. 

Thnc.\  Our  privet  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  the  berries 
arc  ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Goverrment  and  Virtues.']  The  Moon  is  lady  of  this.  It 
is  little  used  in  physic  with  us  in  these  times,  more  than  in  lo- 
tions, to  wash  sores  and  sore  mouths,  and  to  cool  up  inflamma- 
tions, and  dry  up  fluxes.  Yet  Matthiolus  saitn,  it  serveth  to  all 
the  uses  for  the  which  cypress,  or  the  east  privet,  is  appointed 
by  Dioscorides  and  Galen.  He  further  saith,  that  die  oil  that  is 
made  of  the  flowers  of  privet  infused  therein,  and  set  in  the  sun, 
is  singular  good  for  the  inflammations  of  wounds  and  for  the 
head-acb,  coming  of  an  hot  cause.  There  is  a sweet  water  also 
distilled  from  the  flowers,  that  is  good  for  all  those  diseases  that 
need  cooling  and  drying,  and  therefore  helpeth  all  fluxes  of  the 
belly  or  stomach,  bloody-lluxes,  and  women’s  courses,  beine 
either  drank  or  applied  ; as  all  those  that  void  blood  at  the  mouth, 
or  any  other  place,  and  for  distillations  of  rheum  in  the  eyes, 
especially  if  it  be  used  with  tutia. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOWS,  MEADOW  SWEET, 
OR  MEAD  SWEET. 

Descript.']  r I TIE  stalks  of  this  are  reddish,  rising  to  be  three 
X feet  high,  sometimes  four  or  five  feet,  having 
at  the  joints  thereof  large  winged  leaves,  standing  one  above 
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another  at  distances,  consisting  of  many  and  somewhat  broad 
leaves  set  on  each  side  of  a middle  rib,  being  hard,  rough,  or 
'“"A 1 omplcd  much  like  un.o  elm  leave*  hav.ng  ako  some 
smaller  leaves  with  them  (as  agrimony  hath)  somewhat  deeply 
dented  about  the  edges,  of  a sad  green  colt mr  on  the  upper nude, 
and  greyish  underneath,  of  a pretty  sharp  scent  and  taste,  some 
what*  like  unto  the  burnet,  and  a leaf  hereof  put  into  a cup  ot 
chret  wine,  giveth  also  a fine  relish  to  it.  At  the  tops  ot  the 
llsa„d  branches  stand  many  tufts  of  small  white  flowers 
thrust  thick  together,  which  smell  much  sweeter  than  the  leaves 
mTin  their  places,  being  fallen,  some  crooked  and  cornered  seed 
The  root  is  somewhat  woody,  and  black.sh  on  tne  ou««k i,  and 
brownish  within,  with  divers  great  strings  and  ltssc 
thereat  of  a strong  scent,  but  nothing  so  pleasant  as  the  iiowe  - 
and  leaves,  and  perisheth  not,  but  abideth  many  years,  shooting 

forth  anew  every  .spring.  _ ..  :mi  ,v  _vet  or 

Placed]  It  groweth  in  moist  meadows  that  he  much  wt  , 

near  the  courses  of  water.  cum_ 

Time  1 It  floweretn  in  some  places  or  other  all  the  three  bum 

mer  months,  that  is,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  the  seed  is 

T,i  and.  Virtues.]  Venus  claims  dominion  over  the 

herb  It  is  used  to  stay  all  manner  of  bleedings,  fluxes,  von 
ings,  and  women’s  courses,  as  also  their  whites  ; It  ^ said  t 
aher  and  take  away  the.  fits  of  the  quartan  agues  ^ to  make 
a merry  heart,  for  which  purpose  some  use  the 
some  the  leaves.  It  helpeth  speedily  those 

the  cholic  • being  boiled  in  wine,  and  with  a little  honey  - • 

warn,  it  opencth  the  belly,  but  boiled  in  red  vvtnc  und  ttan 
:t  staveth  the  flux  of  the  belly.  Outwardly  applied,  it  hJpeth 
old  ulcers  that  ace  cancerous,  or  hohovv  and  hstulous  oi  w uc 
it  is  by  many  much  commended,  as  also  for  the  so  s m 
mouth  or  secret  parts.  The  leaves,  when  tney  arc  fuU  g^> 
being  laid  on  the  skin,  will  in  a short  tune 
on,  as  Tragus  saith.  The  water  thereof  helpeth  tin.  heat  ana 

inflammation  in  the  eyes. 

the  quince  tree. 

Descript.']  HPHE  ordinary  quince  tree  groweth  often  to  the 

' X height  and  bigness  of  a reasonable  apple  tiee, 

but  more  usually  lower,  and  crooked,  with  a rough  bark . spread- 
ing arms  and  branches  far  abroad  1 he  leaves  are  somew  h<  t 
like  those  of  the  apple  tree,  but  thicker,  broader,  and  full  ot 
veins,  and  whiter  on  the  under  side,  not  dented  at  all  abou  me 
edges.  The  flowers  arc  large  and  white,  sometimes  dashed  over 
with  a blush.  The  fruit  that  followeth  is  yellow,  being  neat 
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ripe,  and  covered  with  a white  freeze  or  rrt t-rm  • i 

keep  and is7om-  ‘ha^^fdofl' 

^;Sa„rU£d’  r°aS'Cd>  V Pr«ervcd;  become* 

TT'ZTdZ'WC']  !,'  fces‘likcs  t0  !"W  near  ponds  and  water 
ihe  ’eav  s L S i a"d  flowereth  not  until 

October  *'  ’e  frU,t  15  r,Pe  in  September  or 

0W"S  ,he  ”■  Qui""‘ 

end  choleric  lafits, 

lliflgiii 

ftTKr,nTr  »be"'E  ®dded’  COTrfOT(eth  and  strenfthene  h 
me  decay.ng  and  feinting  sp.ms,  and  helpeth  the  liver  oppressed 

Ph' kL  TZ  Ct  ,nC  digCcSti°n'  or  corrected]  chX  and 
Sd  of  sill  1 haye  t^cni  purging,  put  honey  to  them 

i *»  wfe,  tit;  ttuOf ’ot 

of  whiL  heEe  at  if‘the"  ry  ' ce  *en£‘h  of  the  P°'son 
and  cooling  of  hot  fluxes ^die  oil  Tf  f f a"y  out",:,rlllJ-  WndJng 
that  inav  be  nnde  t-Wr.  c ciu!nce'>  or  °ther  medicines 

or  other  parts  therewith  • kliiT^  aVailable,to  anoint  the  belly 

ci.?f  tahen  fro^S““efi^eS 

SQifigggmS 
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RADISH,  OR  IIORSE-RADISII. 

nPHE  garden-radish  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no- 
JL  description. 

Descript i]  The  horse-radish  hath  its  first  leaves  that  rise 
before  winter  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  very  much  cut  in 
or  torn  on  the  edges  into  many  parts,  of  a dark’ green  colour, 
with  a great  rib  in  the  middle  ; after  these  have  been  up  a while’ 
others  follow,  which  arc  greater,  rougher,  broader  and  longer’ 
whole  and  not  divided  at  first,  but  only  somewhat  rougher  dented 
about  the  edges  ; the  stalks  when  it'beareth  flowers  (which  is 
seldom)  is  great,  rising  up  with  some- few  lesser  leaves  thereon, 
to  three  or  four  feet  high,  spreading  at  the  top  many  small 
branches  of  whitish  flowers,  made  of  four  leaves  a-piece;  after 
which  come  small  pods,  like  those  of  shepherd’s  purse,  but 
seldom  with  any  seed  in  them.  The  root  is  great,  long,  white 
and  rugged,  shooting  up  divers  heads  of  leaves,  which  may  be 
parted  for  increase,  but  it  doth  not  creep  in  the  ground,  nor  run 
above  ground,  and  is  of  a strong,  sharp  and  bitter  taste  almost 
like  mustard. 

Place.]  It  is  found  wild  in  some  places,  but  is  chiefly  planted 
m gardens,  and  joyeth  in  moist  and  shadowy  places. 

rJ  nne.]  It  seldom  flowereth,  but  when  it  doth,  it  is  in  July  * 
Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  both  under  Mars! 

,:e  juice  of  horse-radish  given  to  drink,  is  held  to  be  very  ef- 
fectual for  the  scurvy.  It  killeth  the  worms  in  children,  being 
drank,  and  also  laid  upon  the  belly.  The  root  bruised  arid  laid 
to  the  place  grieved  with  the  sciatica,  joint-ach,  or  the  hard  swel- 
Imgs  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  doth  wonderfully  help  them  all. 

The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  and  root  is  more  familiar  to  be 
taken  with  a little  sugar  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Garden  radishes  are  in  wantonness  by  the  gentry  eaten  as  a 
salad,  but  they  breed  but  scurvy  humours  in  the  stomach,  and 
corrupt  the  blood,  and  then  send  for  a physician  as  fast  as  you’ can  • 
this  is  one  cause  which  makes  the  owners  of  such  nice  palates  so 
unhealthful;  yet  for  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  gravel,  stone 
or  stoppage  of  urine,  tiiey  arc  good  physic,  if  the  body  be 
strong  that  t ikes  them ; you  may  make  the  juice  of  the  root : into 

a syrup  if  you  please,  for  that'  use : They  purge  by  urine  ex- 
ceedingly. 


RAGWORT. 

T is  also  St.  .Tamcs’s-wort,  and  stagger-wort,  and  stammer- 
wort,  and  segrum. 

DcscriptQ  The  greater  common  ragwort  fjath  many  large 
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and  long,  dark  green  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  very  much 
rent  and  torn  on  the  sides  in  many  places , from  among  which 
rise  up  sometimes  but  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  square 
or  crested  blackish  or  brownish  stalks,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
sometimes  branched,  bearing  divers  such-like  leaves  upon  them, 
at  several  distances  unto  the  top,  where  it  brandies  forth  into 
many  stalks  bearing  yellow  flowers,  consisting  of  divers  leaves, 
set  as  a pale  or  border,  with  a dark  yellow  thrum  in  the  middle, 
which  do  abide  a great  while,  but  at  last  are  turned  into  down, 
and  with  the  small  blackish  grey  seed,  are  carried  away  with  the 
wind.  The  root  is  made  of  many  fibres,  whereby  it  is  firmly 
iastened  into  the  ground,  and  abideth  many  years. 

There  is  another  sort  thereof  different  from  the  former  only  in 
this,  that  it  riseth  not  so  high ; the  leaves  are  not  so  finely 
jagged,  nor  of  so  dark  a green  colour,  but  rather  somewhat 
whitish,  soft  and  woolly,  and  the  flowers  usually  paler. 

Place.]  They  grow  both  of  them  wild  in  pastures,  and 
untilled  grounds  in  many  places,  and  oftentimes  both  in  one 


Time.]  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
in  August. 

government  and  Virtues .]  Ragwort  is  under  the  command 
of  dame  Venus,  and  cleanseth,  digesteth,  and  discusseth.  The 
decoction  of  the  herb  is  good  to  wash  the  mouth  or  throat  that 
hath  ulcers  or  sores  therein;  and  for  swellings,  hardness,  or  im- 
posthumations,  for  it  thoroughly  cleanseth  and  healeth  them ; 
as  also  the  quinsy,  and  the  king’s  evil.  It  helpeth  to  stay  ca- 
tarrhs thin  rheums,  and  deductions  from  the  head  into  the 
eyes,  nose,  or  lungs.  The  juice  is  found,  by  experience,  to 
lie  singularly  good  to  heal  green  wounds,  and  to  cleanse  and 
heal  all  old  and  filthy  ulcers  in  the  privities,  and  in  ot^er  parts  of 
the  bodv,  as  also  inward  wounds  and  ulcers;  stayeth  the  malig- 
nity oi  fretting  and  running  cankers,  and  hollow  fistulas,  not 
suffering  them  to  spread  farther.  It  is  also  much  commended  to 
help  aches  and  pains  either  in  the  fleshy  part,  or  in  the  nerves  and 
sjnews,  as  also  the  sciatica,  or  pain  of  the  hips  or  huckle-bone, 
to  bathe  the  places  with  the  decoction  of  the  herb,  or  to  anoint 
them  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  herb,  bruised  and  boiled 
in  old  hog’s  suet,  with  some  mustick  and  olibanum  in  powder 
added  unto  it  after  it  is  strained  forth.  In  Sussex  we  call  it 
ragweed. 


F tliis  there  are  two  kinds  which  I shall  speak  of,  viz.  the 


red  and  yellow. 

Descript.]  ' The  common  red  rattle  hath  sundry  reddish,  hol- 


field. 
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low  stalks,  and  sometimes  green,  rising  from  the  root,  lying  for 
the  most  part  on  the  ground,  some  growing  more  upright,  with 
many  small  reddish  or  green  leaves  set  on  both  sides  of  a middle 
rib,  'finely  dented  about  the  edges:  The  flowers  stand  at  the  tops 
of  the  stalks  and  branches,  of  a fine  purplish  red  colour,  like 
small  gaping  hooks ; after  which  come  blackish  seed  in  smalt 
husks,  which  lying  loose  therein,  will  rattle  with  shaking.  The 
root  consists  of  two  or  three  small  whitish  strings,  with  some 
fibres  thereat. 

The  common  yellow  rattle  hath  seldom  above  one  round  great 
stalk,  rising  from  the  foot,  about  half  a yard,  or  two  feet  high, 
and  but  few  branches  thereon,  having  two  long  and  somewhat 
broad  leaves  set  at  a joint,  deeply  cut  in  on  the  edges,  resem- 
bling the  comb  of  a cock,  broadest  next  to  the  stalk,  and  smaller 
to  the  end.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  with 
some  shorter  leaves  with  them,  hooded  after  the  same  manner 
that  the  others  are,  but  of  a fair  yellow  colour,  or  in  some 
paler,  and  in  some  more  white.  The  seed  is  contained  in  large 
husks,  and  being  ripe,  will  rattle  or  make  a noise  with  lying 
loose  in  them.  The  root  is  small  and  slender,  perishing  every 

year.  * 

Place.]  They  grow  in  meadows  and  woods  generally 

through  this  land. 

Time.]  They  are  in  flower  from  Midsummer  until  August 
be  past,  sometimes. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  both  of  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moon.  The  red  rattle  is  accounted  pro- 
fitable to  heal  up  fistulas  and  hollow  ulcers,  and  to  stay  the  flux 
of  humours  in  them,  as  also  the  abundance  of  women’s  courses, 
or  any  other  flux  of  blood,  being  boiled  in  red  wine,  and 
drank. 

The  yellow  rattle,  or  cock’s  comb,  is  held  to  be  good  for 
those  that  are  troubled  with  a cough,  or  dimness  of  sight,  if 
• - the  herb,  being  boiled  with  beans,  and  some  honey  put  thereto, 
be  drank  or  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The  whole  seed  being  put 
into  the  eves,  draweth  forth  any  skin,  dimness  or  film,  from 
the  sight,  without  trouble  or  pain. 

REST  HARROW,  OR  CAMMOCK. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  rest  harrow  riseth  up  with  divers 
rough  woody  twigs,  half  a yard  or  a yard  high, 
set  at  the  joints  without  order,  with  little  roundish  leaves, 
sometimes  more  than  two  or  three  at  a place,  of  a dark  green 
colour,  without  thorns  while  they  are  young ; but  afterwards 
armed  in  sundry  places,  with  short  and  sharp  thorns.  The 
flowers  come  forth  at  the  tops  of  the  twigs  and  branches, 
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whereof  it  is  lull  fashioned  like  pease  or  broom  blossoms,  but 
lesser-,  flatter,  and  -somewhat  closer,  of  a faint  purplish  colour  ; 
after  which  come  small  pods  containing  small,  flat,  round  seed  : 
The  root  is  blackish  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within,  very 
rough,  and  hard  to  break  when  it  is  fresh  and  green,  and  as  hard 
as  an  horn  when  it  is  dried,  thrusting  down  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  spreading  likewise,  every  piece  being  apt  to  grow  again  if  it 
be  left  in  the  ground. 

Place. \ It  groweth  in  many  places  of  this  land,  as  well  in 
the  arable  as  waste  ground. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Julv. 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Government  and  Eir/ues. ] It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Mars.  It  is  singularly  good  to  provoke  urine  when  it  is  stopped, 
and  to  break  and  drive  forth  the  stone,  which  the  powder  of  the 
bark  of  the  root  taken  in  wine  performeth  effectually.  Matthi- 
olus  saith,  the  same  helpeth  the  disease  called  hernia  carnosu,  the 
fleshy  rupture,  by  taking  the  said  powder  for  some  months  to- 
gether constantly,  and  that  it  hath  cured  some,  which  seemed 
incurable  by  any  other  means  than  by  cutting  or  burning.  The 
decoction  thereof  made  with  some  vinegar,  gargled  in  the 
mouth,  cascth  the  tooth-ach,  especially  w-hen  it  comes  of  rheum  ; 
and  the  said  decoction  is  very  powerful  to  open  obstructions  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  other  parts.  A distilled  water  in 
Balneo  Maria,  with  four  pounds  of  the  root  hereof  first  sliced 
small,  and  afterwards  steeped  in  a gallon  of  Canary  wine,  is  sin- 
gularly good  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  cleanse  the 
passages  of  the  urine.  The  powder  of  the  said  root  made  into 
an  electuary,  or  lozenges,  with  sugar,  as  also  the  bark  of  the 
fresh  roots  boiled  tender,  and  afterwards  beaten  to  a conserve 
with  sugar,  worketh  the  like  effect.  The  powder  of  the  roots 
strewed  upon  the  brims  of  ulcers,  or  mixed  with  any  cther 
convenient  thing,  and  applied,  consumeth  the  hardness,  and 
causeth  them  to  heal  the  better. 

ROCKET. 

IN  regard  the  garden  rocket  is  rather  used  as  a salad  herb,  than 
for  any  physical  purposes,  I shall  omit  it,  and  only  speak  of 
the  common  wild  rocket.  The  description  whcieof  take  as  fol- 
loweth : 

J)cscript.]  The  common  wild  rocket  hath  longer  and  nar- 
rower leaves,  much  more  divided  into  slender  cuts,  and  jags  on 
both  sides  rhe  middle  rib  than  the  garden  kinds  have*  of  a sad  ' 
green  colour,  from  among  which  rise  up  divers  stalks  two  or 
three  feet  high,  sometimes  set  with  the  like  leaves,  but  smaller 
and  smaller  vpwatds,  branched  from  the  middle  into  divers  stiff 
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stalks,  bearing  sundry  yellow  flowers  on  them,  made  of  four 
leaves  a-piece,  as  the  others  are,  which  afterwards  yield  tnem 
small  reddish  seed,  in  small  long  pods,  of  a more  bitter  and  hoc 
biting  taste  than  the  garden  kinds,  as  tiie  leaves  are  also. 

Place.}  It  is  found  wild  in  divers  places  of  tais  rand. 

Time.}  It  flowereth  about  June  or  July,  and  the  seed  is  lipe 

Government  and  Virtues .]  The  wild  rockets  are  forbidden 
to  be  used  alone,  in  regard  their  sharpness  fumeth  into  t.re  head 
causing  aches  and  pains  therein,  and  are  less  hurtful  to  hot  and 
choleric  persons,  for  fear  of  inflaming  thetr  blood,  and  there- 
fore for  such  we  may  say  a little  doth  but  a little  harm,  lor  an- 
gry Mars  rules  them,  and  he  sometimes  will  be  rusty  when  he 
meets  with  fools.  The  wild  rocket  is  more  strong  and  effectual 
to  increase  sperm  and  venomous  qualities,  whereuntohll  the  seed 
is  more  effectual  than  the  garden  kind.  It  serveth  also  to  help 
digestion,  and  provoketh  urine  exceedingly.  '1  He  seed  is  used 
to°  cure  the  biting  of  serpents,  the  scorpibn,  and  the  smew 
mouse,  and  other  poisons,  and  expellet’n  worms,  and  oner  noi- 
some creatures  that  breed  in  the  belly.  I he  herb  boiled  or 
strewed,  and  some  sugar  put  thereto,  liclpeth  the  couga  m 
children,  being  taken  often.  The  seed  also  taken  in  drink, 
taketh  away  the  ill  scent  of  the  arm-pits,  increaseth  milk  in 
nurses,  and  wasteth  the  spleen.  The  seed  mixed  with  honey 
and  used  on  the  face,  cleanscth  the  skin  from  morphew,  and 
used  with  vinegar,  taketh  away  freckles  and  redness  m the  f ace 
or  other  parts;  and  with  the  gall  of  an  ox,  it  mendeth  foul 
scars,  black  and  blue  spots,  and  the  marks  of  the  small-pox._ 


WINTER-ROCKET,  OR  CRESSES. 

Descript  A T T TINTER-rocket,  or  winter-cresses,  hath  di- 
VV  vers  somewhat  large  sad  green  leaves  lying 
upon  the  ground,  torn  or  cut  in  divers  parts,  somewhat  like  unto 
rocket  or  turnip-leaves,  with  smaller  pieces  next  toe  bottom, 
and  broad  at  the  ends,  which  so  abide  all  the  winter  (it  it  spring 
up  in  autumn,  when  it  is  used  to  be  eaten)  from  among  wnick 
rise  up  divers  small  round  stalks,  full  of  branches,  beai  mg  many 
small  yellow  flowers  of  four  leaves  a-piecc,  after  wnicli  come 
small  pods,  with  reddish  seed  in  them.  1 he  root  is  stnngy, 
and  perish  every  year  after  the  seed  is  ripe.  . 

Place.  1 It  groweth  of  its  own  accord  in  gardens  and  hauls, 
fr 'y  the  way-sides,  in  divers  places,  and  particularly  in  the  next 
pasture  to  the  conduit-head  behind  Gray’s  Inn,  tint  bungs 
water  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  conduit  in  llolborn. 

Time. J It  flowereth  in  May,  seedeth  m June,  an  1 t.ien 

perisheth, 

6 E « 
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Croveviuncnt  and  1 irtucs. ] This  is  profitable  to  provoke 
urine,  to  help  strangury,  and  expel  gravel  and  the  stone;  It  is 
good  for  the  scurvy,  and  found,  by  experience,  to  be  a singularly 
good  wound  herb  to  cleanse  inward  wounds ; the  juice  or  de- 
coction being  drank,  or  outwardly  applied  to  wash  foul  ulcers 
and  sores,  cleansing  them  by  sharpness,  and  hindering  or  abat- 
ing the  oead  flesh  from  growing  therein,  and  healing  them  by 
the  dying  quality. 


ROSES. 

I HOLD  it  altogether  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  wirh  a 
description  of  any  of  these,  since  both  the  garden  roses,  and 
the  l oses  of  the  briars  are  Well  enough  known : take  therefore 
the  virtue  of  them  as  followeth ; and  first  I shall  begin  with  the 
garden  kinds. 

Gon  i nment  and  T n tucs.~^  YV  hat  a pother  Irave  authors 
made  with  roses  ! What  a racket  have  they  kept  1 I shall  add, 
red  roses  are  under  Jupiter,  damask  under  Venus,  white  under 
the  Moon,  and  Provence  under  the  king  of  France.  The  white 
and  red  roses  are  cooling  and  drying,  and  yet  the  white  is  taken 
to  exceed  the  led  in  both  the  properties,  but  is  seldom  used  in- 
wardly m any  medicine  : 1 he  bitterness  in  the  roses  when  they 
<u e fresh,  especially  the  juice,  purgeth  choler,  and  waters-  hu- 
mouis ; but  being  dned,  and  that  heat  which  caused  the  bitter- 
ness being  consumed,  they  have  then  a binding  and  astringent 
quality  . .Those  also  that  are  not  full  blown,  do  both  cool  and 
bind  more  than  those  that  are  full  blown,  and  the  white  rose 
moi  e than  red.  1 he  decoction  of  red  roses  made  with  wine 
and  used,  is  very  good  for  the  head-ach,  and  pains  in  the  eves, 
ears,  thioat  and  gums;  as  also  for  the  fundament,  the  lower 
pui  ts  of  the  belly  and  the  matrix,  being  bathed  or  put  into  them. 
1 he  same  decoction  with  the  roses  remaining  in  it,  is  profitably 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart  to  ease  rhe  inflammation 
therein;  as  also  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  other  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach. Being  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  taken  in  steeled 
wine  or  water,  it  helpeth  to  stay  women’s  courses.  The  yelk  .w 
tin  cads  in  the  middle  of  the  roses  (which  are  erroneously  called 
the  rose  seed)  being  powdered  and  drank  in  the  distilled  water  of 
quinces,  staycth  the  overflowing  of  women’s  courses,  and  d;  rh 
wonderfully  stay  the  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  gums  and 
teeth,  preserving  them  from  corruption,  and  fastening  them 
if  they  be  loose,  being  washed  and  gargled  therewith,  and  so  in? 
vinegar  of  squills  added  thereto.  The  heads  with  the  seeds  being 
used  in  powder,  or  in  a decoction,  staycth  the.  task  and  spitting  m 
blood.  Bed  roses  do  strengthen  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  the 
livci , and  the  retentive  faculty:  They  mitigate  the  pains  that 
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arise  from  heat,  assuage  inflammations,  procure  rest  and  sleep, 
-stay  both  whites  and  reds  in  women  ; the  gonorrhea,  or  running 
of  the  reins,  and  fluxes  of  the  belly ; tne  juice  of  them  doth 
purge  and  cleanse  the  body  from  choler  and  phlegm.  1 he  husks 
of  the  roses,  with  the  beards  and  nails  of  the  roses,  aie  binding 
and  cooling  and  the  distilled  water  of  eitner  of  t.rem  is  good  for 
the  heat  and  redness  in  the  eyes,  and  to  stay  and  dry  up  the 
rheums  and  watering  of  them.  Of  the  red  roses  are  usually 
made  many  compositions,  all  serving  to  sundry  good  uses,  viy. 
Electuary  of  roses,  conserve,  both  moist  and  dry,  which  is 
more  usually  called  sugar  of  roses,  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  ho- 
ney of  roses;  the  cordial  powder  called  diarrkoden  abbatis 
and  aromutica  rosurum.  1 he  distilled  water  of  roses,  vinegar 
of  roses,  ointment,  and  oil  of  roses,  and  the  rose  leaves  diier!, 
are  of  very  great  use  and  effect.  1 o write  at  large  of  every  one 
of  these,  would  make  my  book  swell  too  big,  it  being  sufficient 
for  a volume  or  itself,  to  speak  fully  of  them.  Eut  biieflv,  the^ 
electuary  is  purging,  whereof  two  or  three  drams  taken  by  itseit 
in  some  convenient  litjuor,  is  a purge  sufficient  foi  a yveak  con- 
stitution, but  may  be  increased  to  six  drams,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  It  purgeth  choler  without  trouble,  and 
it  is  good  in  hot  fevers,  and  pains  of  the  head  arising  from  hot 
choleric  humours,  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  the  jaundice  also,  and 
joint-achs  proceeding  of  hot  humours.  1 he  moist  cotiseive  i> 
of  much  use,  both  binding  and  cordial ; for  until  it  he  about 
two  vears  old,  it  is  more  binding  than  cordial,  and  after  that, 
mere  cordial  than  binding.  Some  of  the  younger  conserve 
taken  with  mithridate  mixed  together,  is  good  for  those  that  aie 
troubled  with  distillations  of  rheum  from  the  brain  to  tne  nose, 
and  defiuction  of  rheum  into  the  eyes ; as  also  for  fluxes  and  lasks 
of  the  belly;  and  being  mixed  with  the  powder  of  mastic,  is 
very  good  for  the  running  of  the  reins,  and  for  the  looseness  oi 
humours  in  the  belly.  The  old  conserve  mixed  with  arimaticum 
rosarum,  is  a very  good  cordial  against  fain  tings,  swoonings, 
weakness  and  tremblings  of  the  heart,  strengthens  both  it  and  a 
weak  stomach,  hclpeth  digestion,  staycth  casting,  and  is  a veiy 
good  preservative  in  the  time  of  infection.  1 he  dry  conserve, 
which  is  called  the  sugar  of  roses,  is  a very  good  coidial  to 
strengthen  the  heart  and  spirits ; as  also  to  stay  deductions. 
The  syrup  of  dried  red  roses  strengthens  a stomacn  given  to 
casting,  cooleth  an  over-heated  liver,  and  the  blood  in  agues, 
comfortcth  the  heart,  and  resisteth  putrefaction  and  inlection, 
and  helpeth  to  stay  lasks  and  fluxes.  Honey  of  roses  is  much 
used  in  gargles  and  lotions  to  wash  sores,  eithei  in  the  niout  i, 
throat,  or  other  parts,  both  to  cleanse  and  heal  them,  and  to 
stay  the  fluxes  of  humours  falling  upon  them.  It  is  also  used  in 
clysters  both  to  cool  and  cleanse.  The  cordial  powdeis,  called 
diarrhoden  abbatis  and  aromatic  rosarum,  do  comfort  an 
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strengthen  the  heart  and  stomach,  procure  an  appetite,  help  di- 
gestion, stay  vomiting,  and  are  very  good  for  those  that  have 
hppery  bowels,  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  dry  up  their  mon- 
ies red  rose-water  is  very  well  known,  and  of  a familiar  use 
on  all  occasions,  and  better  than  damask  rose-water,  being  cool- 
ng  and  cordial,  refreshing,  quickening  the  weak  and  faint  - 

smell  -ft  tl61'  U1  mCatS  °r  br°ths’  tG  wash  thc  ^mples,  to 
smell  at  the  nose,  or  to  smell  the  sweet  vapours  thereof  o, 

a perfuming  pot,  or  cast  into  a hot  fire  shovel,  i:  is  also  of 

m £hJF°?id  USC  fSamst  the  redness  and  inflammations  of  the  eves 
to  bathe  them  therewith,  and  the  temples  or  the  head  • as 

ofmurham  aC1C’  fOV,  Which  PurP°se  also  vinegar  of  roses  is 

thei n g|  USC’  ami  f°  pr0CUle  rest  and  skp,  ^ some 
5.“  °fh  , d ™se  water  together,  be  used  to  smell  junto,  or  the 

” ! andrPeS  mo,stfned  therewith,  but  more  usually  to  moisten 

a Kle  fnld-r|r0iS  MCake-’,CUtv0^ the  PurP°se«  and  heated  between 
strewed  n th  ° f i’  Ul  a lft  e heaten  nutmeg,  and  poppv-seed 
- ,rh  s,dc  that.  he  next  to  the  forehead  and  temples, 
used  Wt0  ,aU  ”*ght‘  The  ointment  of  roses  is  much 

& ’ ihca  and  inflammations  in  the  head,  to  anoint  the 

nenin  ^ to^nrr r m ^ ^ a”d  .bei.nS  nilxt  AV*th  unguenfum  popul- 
the  bad-  ™ 1 RSt  1 lC  1S  a so  used  for  the  heat  of  the  liver, 
other  reVni  rejms,.and  ,to  co°l  and  heal  pushes,  wheals,  and 
is  not  onll  V’  ?K1S1-1S  u-  the  faCe  °r  other  parts.  Oil  of  roses 
motions  -m  1 T i ^ ltsC|f  t0  co°l  any  hot  swellings  or  inflam- 

but  is  nkn  d,  b,n-  and  stay  fluxes  of  humours  unto  sores, 
bin  is  also  put  into  ointments  and  plaisrers  that  are  cooling  and 

^m,ngt^teofhu™u"‘  The  dried  feaves 
coolma  lld-  are,used  h°th  inwardly  and  outwardlv,  both 
f’-  n&’  and  cordial,  for  with  them  are  made  both 

Z eaT  TtfT’  du,rr/wikn  abbat{s>  and  saccharum  rasa - 
leaves  „ whose  properties  are  before  declared.  Rose 

!tav  cas  n ’ ihCated  and,  apPlied  outwardly  to  the  stomach, 
aDnlicd  -is  gf  aU<  'eiy  much  strengthen  a weak  stomach ; and 
n iStnnl  0TentUtl°n  f?  the  reg'on  of  the  liver  and  heart,  do 
X\  ° “^  temper  them,  and  also  serve  instead  of  a rose 

S a,  Vleeo  T)^  l°  the  spirits,  and  cause 

compound  -d  1 hc.  S>TUP  ot  dam“sp  roses  is  both  simple  and 
HE’  ” ra(ic  ".Ith  ^ic.  The  simple  solutive  syrup 
tal-rn  f ’ S::flN  gentle  and  eas^  medicine,  purging  cholcr 

^e  b^elly^^^h^  ^stiMed^vatcr^olfthi^^ 


the  Other  -in  ] I d win  open  me  body  more  than 

ne  otner,  and  worketh  as  much  on  phlegm  as  choler  Tim 
compound  syrup  is  more  forcible  in  working J 


mom  s • and'aviihM^V  TT  "u,King  on  melancholic  hu- 

’ available  agamst  the  leprosy,  ,tch,  tetters,  &c.  and 
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the  French  disease  : Also  honey  of  roses  solutive  is  made  of  the 
same  infusions  that  the  syrup  is  made  of,  and  therefore  worketh 
the  same  effect,  both  opening  and  purging,  but  is  oftener  given 
to  phlegmatic  than  .'holeric  persons,  and  is  more  used  in  clysters 
than  in  potions,  as  the  svrup  made  with  sugar  is.  The  conserve 
and  preserved  leaves  of  those  roses  are  also  operative  in  gently 
opening  the  belly. 

The  simple  water  of  the  damask  roses  is  chiefly  used  for 
fumes  to  sweeten  things,  as  the  dried  leaves  thereof  to  make 
sweet  powders,  and  fill  sweet  bags  ; and  little  use  they  are  put 
to  in  physic,  although  they  have  some  purging  quality  ; the  wild 
roses  also  are  few  or  none  of  them  used  in  physic,  but  are  ge- 
nerally held  to  come  near  the  nature  of  the  manured  roses.  The 
fruit  of  the  wild  briar,  which  are  called  heps,  being  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  made  into  a conserve  with  sugar,  besides  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  taste,  doth  gently  bind  the  belly,  and  stay  deflux- 
ions from  the  head  upon  the  stomach,  drying  up  the  moisture 
thereof  and  helping  digestion.  The  pulp  of  the  heps  dried  into 
a hard  consistence,  like  to  the  juice  of  liquorice,  or  so  dried  that 
it  may  be  made  into  powder  and  taken  in  drink,  stayeth  speedily 
the  whites  in  women.  The  hriar  ball  is  often  used,  being  made 
into  powder  and  drank,  to  break  the  stone,  to  provoke  urine 
when  it  is  stopped,  and  to  ease  and  help  the  cholic  ; some  ap- 
point it  to  be  burnt,  and  then  taken  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  middle  of  the  balls  are  often  found  certain  white  worms, 
which  being  diiedand  made  into  powder,  and  some  of  it  drank, 
is  found  by  experience  of  many  to  kill  and  drive  forth  the  worms 
of  the  belly. 

ROSA  SOLIS,  OR  SUN  DEW. 

Descript.]  TT  hath  divers  small,  round,  hollow  leaves  some- 
JL  what  greenish,  but  full  of  certain  red  hairs,  which 
make  them  seem  red,  every  one  standing  upon  his  own  foot- 
stalk, reddish,  hairy  likewise.  The  leaves  are  continually 
moist  in  the  hottest  day,  yea,  the  hotter  the  sun  shines  on  them, 
the  moister  they  arc,  with  a sliminess  that  will  rope  (as  we 
say)  the  small  hairs  always  holding  this  moisture.  Among  these 
leaves  rise  up  slender  stalks,  reddish  also,  three  or  four  fingers 
high,  bearing  divers  small  white  knobs  one  above  another,  which 
arc  flowers  ; after  which  in  the  heads  are  contained  small  seeds. 
The  root  is  a few  small  hairs. 

Place.]  It  groweth  usually  in  bogs  and  wet  places,  and  some- 
times in  moist  woods. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June,  and  then  the  leaves  are  fittest  to 
be  gathered. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  Sun  rules  it,  and  it  is  under 
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the  sign  Cancer,  lloso  Solis  is  accounted  good  to  help  those 
that  have  a salt  rheum  distilling  on  the  lungs,  which  breedeth  a 
consumption,  and  therefore  the  distilled  water  thereof  h:  wine  is 
held  fit  and  profitable  for  such  to  drink,  which  water  will  be  of  a 
good  yellow  colour.  The  same  water  is  held  to  be  good  for  ail 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  phthisics,  wheezings,  shortness 
of  breath,  or  the  cough  ; as  also  to  heal  the  ulcers  that  happen 
in  the  lungs  ; and  it  comforteth  the  heart  and  fainting  spirits. 
The  leaves  outwardly  applied  to  the  skin,  will  raise  blister', 
which  has  caused  some  to  think  it  dangerous  to  be  taken  in- 
wardly ; but  there  are  other  tilings  which  will  also  draw  blbic-rs, 
yet  nothing  dangerous  to  be  taken  inwardly.  There  is  an  umal 
drink  made  thereof  with  aqua  vits  and  spices  frequently,  and 
without  any  offence  or  danger,  but  to  good  purpose  used  in 
qualms  and  passions  of  the  heart. 

ROSEMARY. 

OUR  garden  rosemary  is  so  well  known,  that  I need  not 
describe  it. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  April  and  May  with  us,  sometimes 
again  in  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  The  sun  claims  privilege  in  it, 
and  it  is  under  the  celestial  Ram.  It  is  an  herb  of  as  great  use 
with  us  in  these  days  as  any  whatsoever,  not  only  for  physical 
but  civil  purposes.  The  physical  use  of  it  (being  my  present 
task)  is  very  much  both  for  inward  and  outward  diseases,  for  by 
the  warming  and  comforting  heat  thereof  it  helpetli  all  cold  dis- 
eases, both  of  the  head,  stomach,  liver,  and  beliy.  The  decoc- 
tion thereof  in  wine,  helpeth  the  cold  distillations  of  rheums  into 
the  eyes,  and  all  other  cold  diseases  of  tire  head  and  brain,  as  the 
giddiness  or  swimmings  therein,  drowsiness  or  dulness  of  the 
mind  and  senses  like  a stupidness,  the  dumb  palsy,  or  loss  of 
speech,  tire  lethargy,  and  falling-sickness,  to  be  both  drank,  ana 
the  temples  bathed  therewith,  it  helpeth  the  pains  in  the  gums 
and  teeth,  by  rheum  failing  into  them,  not  by  putrefaction, 
causing  an  evil  smell  from  them,  or  a stinking  breath.  It  help- 
eth a weak  memory,  and  quicker.cth  the  senses.  It  is  very 
comfortable  to  die  stomach  in  all  the  cold  grieis  thereof,  helpeth 
both  retention  of  meat,  and  digestion,  the  decoction  or  powder 
being  taken  in  wine.  It  is  a remedy  for  the  windiness  in  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  spleen,  and  expels  it  powerfully.  Jt 
helpeth  those  that  are  live) -grown,  by  opening  the  obstructions 
thereof.  It  helpeth  dim  eves,  and  procuieth  a clear  sight,  the 
flowers  thereof  being  taken  all  the  while  it  is  flowering,  every 
morning  fasting,  with  bread  and  salt.  Both  DioscoriJes  and 
Galen  say,  That  if  a decoction  be  made  thereof  with  water,  and 
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they  that  have  the  yellow  jaundice  exercise  their  bodies  presently 
after  the  taking  thereof,  it  will  certainly  cure  them.  The 
flowers,  and  conserve  made  of  them,  are  singularly  good  to  com- 
fort  the  heart,  and  to  expel  the  contagion  of  the  pestilence ; to 
burn  the  herb  in  houses  and  chambers,  correcteth  the  air  in 
them.  Both  the  flower  and  leaves  are  very  profitable  for  wo- 
men that  are  troubled  with  the  whites,  if  they  be  daily  taken. 
The  dried  leaves  shred  small,  and  taken  in  a pipe,  as  tobacco  is 
taken,  helpcth  those  that  have  any  cough,  phthisic,  or  consump- 
tion, by  warming  and  drying  the  thin  distillations  which  cause 
those  diseases.  The  leaves  are  very  much  used  in  bathings  ; and 
made  into  ointments  or  oil,  are  singularly  good  to  help  cold  be- 
numbed joints,  sinews,  or  members.  The  chymical  oil  drawn 
from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is  a sovereign  help  for  all  the  dis- 
eases aforesaid,  to  touch  the  temples  and  nostrils  with  two  or 
three  drops  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain  spoken  of 
before ; as  also  to  take  one  drop,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  re- 
quired!, for  the  inward  griefs  : Yet  must  it  be  done  with  discre- 
tion, for  it  is  very  quick  and  piercing,  and  therefore  but  a very 
little  must  be  taken  at  a time.  There  is  also  another  oil  made 
by  insolation  in  this  manner:  Take  what  quantity  you  will  of 
the  floweis,  and  put  them  into  a strong  glass  close  stopped,  tie 
a fine  linen  doth  over  the  mouth,  and  turn  the  mouth  down 
into  another  strong  glass,  which  being  set  in  the  sun,  an  oil  will 
distil  down  into  the  lower  glass,  to  be  preserved  as  precious  for 
divers  uses,  both  inward  and  outward,  as  a sovereign  balm  to 
heal  the  diseases  before-mentioned,  to  clear  dim  sights,  and  take 
away  spots,  marks,  and  scars  in  the  skin. 

RHUBARB,  OR  RAPIIONTIC. 

DO  not  start,  and  say,  this  grows  you  know  not  how  far  off? 

and  then  ask  me,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  1 bring  it 
among  our  English  simples?  For  though  the  name  may  speak  it 
foreign,  yet  it  grows  with  us  in  England,  and  that  frequent 
enough  in  or  gardens  ; and  when  you  have  thoroughly  pursued 
its  virtues,  you  will  conclude  it  nothing  inferior  to  that  which  is 
brought  out  of  China,  and  by  that  time  this  hath  been  as  much 
used  as  that  hath  been,  the  name  which  the  other  hath  gotten 
wid  he  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  this  ; take  therefore  a description 
at  large  of  it  as  followeth  : 

Ihscript.]  At  the  first  appearing  out  of  the  ground,  when  the 
wiirer  is  past,  it  hath  a great  round  brownish  head,  rising  from 
the  middle  or  sides  of  the  root,  which  openeth  itself  into  sun- 
dry leaves  one  after  another,  very  much  crumpled  or  folded  to- 
gether at  the  first,  and  brownish  ; but  afterwards  it  spreadeth 
itself,  and  becomcth  smooth,  very  large  and  almost  round,  every 
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one  standing  on  a brownish  stalk  of  the  thickness  of  a man’s 
thumb,  when  they  are  grown  to  their  fullness,  and  most  of 
them  two  feet  and  more  in  length,  especially  when  they  grow  in 
any  moist  or  good  ground  ; and  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  from  the 
bottom  thereof  to  tiic  leaf  itself,  being  also  two  feet,  the  breadth 
thereof  from  edge  to  edge,  in  the  broadest  place,  being  also  two 
feet,  of  a sad  or  dark  green  colour,  of  a fine  tart  or  sourish 
taste,  much  more  pleasant  than  the  garden  or  -wood  sorrel. 
From  among  these  riseth  up  some,  but  not  every  year,  strong 
thick  stalks,  not  growing  so  high  as  the  patience,  or  garden 
dock,  with  such  round  leaves  as  grow  below,  but  smaller 
at  every  joint  up  to  the  top,  and  among  the  flowers,  which 
are  white,  spreading  forth  into  many  branches,  consisting 
of  five  or  six  small  leaves  a-piece,  hardly  to  be  discerned  from 
the  white  threads  in  the  middle,  and  seeming  to  be  ail  threads, 
after  which  come  brownish  three  square  seeds,  like  unto  other 
docks,  but  larger,  whereby  it  may  be  plainly  known  to  be  a 
dock.  The  root  grows  in  time  to  be  very  great,  with  divers 
and  sundry  great  spreading  branches  from  it,  ot  a dark  brownish 
or  reddish  colour  on  the  outside,  with  a pale  yellow  skin  under 
it,  which  covereth  the  inner  substance  or  root,  which  rind  and 
skin  being  pared  away,  the  root  appears  of  so  fresh  and  lively  a 
colour,  with  fresh  coloured  veins  running  through  it,  that  the 
choicest  of  that  rhubarb  that  is  brought  us  from  beyond  the  seas 
cannot  excel  it,  which  root,  if  it  be  dried  carefully,  and  as  it 
ought  (which  must  be  in  our  country  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a fire, 
in  regard  the  sun  is  not  hot  enough  here  ro  do  it,  and  every  piece 
kept  from  touching  one  another)  will  hold  its  colour  almost  as 
well  as  when  it  is  fresh,  and  hath  been  approved  of,  and  com- 
mended by  those  who  have  oftentimes  used  them. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  flowereth  about  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  July. 

Time.']  The  roots  that  are  to  be  dried  and  kept  all  the  year 
following,  are  not  to  be  taken  up  before  the  stalk,  and  leaves  he 
quite  withered  and  gone,  and  that  is  not  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  October,  and  if  they  be  taken  a little  before  the  leaves  do 
spring,  or  when  they  are  sprung  up,  the  roots  will  not  have  half 
so  good  a colour  in  them. 

j have  given  the  precedence  unto  this,  because  in  virtues  also 
it  hath  the  pre-eminence,  1 come  now  to  describe  unto  you  that 
which  is  called  patience,  or  monk’s  rhubarb;  and  next  uuto  that, 
the  great  round  leaved  dock,  or  bastard  rhubarb,  for  the  one  of 
these  may  haply  supply  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  being  not 
much  unlike  hi  their  virtues,  only  one  more  powerful  and  effi- 
cacious than  the  other.  And  lastly,  snail  shew  you  the  virtues 
of  all  the  three  sorts. 
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GARDEN-PATIENCE,  OR  MONK’S  RHUBARB. 

Descript .]  r I ''HIS  is  a clock  bearing  the  name  of  rhubarb 
X for  some  purging  quality  therein,  and  groweth 
up  with  large  tall  stalks,  set  with  somewhat  broad  and  long  fair 
green  leaves,  not  dented  at  all.  The  tops  ot  the  stalks  being 
divided  into  many  small  branches,  bear  reddish  or  purplish 
flowers,  and  three-square  seed,  like  unto  other  docks.  1 he 
root  is  long,  great  and  yellow,  like  unto  the  wild  docks,  but  a 
little  redder  ; and  it  it  be  a little  dried,  shevveth  less  store  of 
discoloured  veins  than  the  next  doth  when  it  is  dry. 

GREAT  ROUND-LEAVED  DOCK,  OR  BASTARD 

RHUBARB. 

Descript.]  r OH  IS  hath  divers  large,  round,  thin,  yellowish 
1 green  leaves  rising  from  the  root,  a little  waved 
about  the  edges,  every  one  standing  upon  a reasonable  thick  and 
long  brownish  foot  stalk,  from  among  which  riseth  up  a pretty 
big  stalk,  about  two  feet  high,  with  some  such  like  leaves 
growing  thereon,  but  smaller : at  the  top  whereof  stand  in  a long 
spike  .many  small  brownish  flowers,  which  turn  into  a hard  three- 
square  shining  brown  seed,  like  the  garden  patience  before  des- 
cribed. The  root  groweth  greater  than  that,  with  many 
branches  of  great  fibres  thereat,  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  some- 
what pale  ; yellow  within,  with  some  discoloured  veins  like  to 
the  rhubarb  which  is  first  described,  but  much  less  than  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  dry. 

Place  and  Time.]  These  also  grow  in  gardens,  and  flower 
and  seed  at  or  near  the  same  time  that  our  true  rhubarb  doth, 
viz.  they  flower  in  .June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  July. 

Temperature  a/ul  Virtues.]  Mars  claims  predominancy  over 
all  these  wholesome  herbs  : You  cry  out  upon  him  for  an  unfoi- 
tunate,  when  God  created  him  for  your  good  (only  he  is  angry 
with  fools.)  What  dishonour  is  this,  not  to  Mars,  but  to  God 
himself?  A dram  of  the  dried  root  of  monk’s  rhubarb,  with  a 
scruple  of  ginger  made  into  powder,  and  taken  fasting  m a 
draught  or  mess  of  warm  broth,  purgeth  choler  and  phlegm 
downwards  very  gently  and  safely,  witnout  danger.  The  seed 
thereof  contray  doth  bind  the  belly,  and  helpeth  to  stay  any  sort 
of  lasks  or  bloody-flux.  The  distilled  water  thereof  is  very  pro- 
fitably used  to  heal  scabs  ; also  foul  ulcerous  sores,  and  to  lay 
the  inflammation  of  them  ; the  juice  of  the  leaves  or  roots  or  the 
decoction  of  them  in  vinegar,  is  used  as  a most  effectual  remedy 
to  heal  scjbs  and  running  sores.  ^ 
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The  bastard  rhubarb  hath  all  the  properties  of  the  monk’s 
ihulaib,  but  more  effectual  for  both  inward  and  outward  dis- 
eases. ^ i he  decoction  thereof  without  vinegar  dropped  into  the 
ears,  ta.setn  away  tne  pains  ; gargled  in  the  mouth,  taketh 
a . ’ ay  the  tootn-ach  : and  being  drank,  hcaieth  flic  jaundice, 
f he  seed  thereof  taken,  caseth  the  gnawing  and  griping  pains 
of  tne  stomach,  and  taketh  away  the  loathing  thereof  unto 
meat.  • The  root  thereof  helpeth  the  ruggedness  of  the 
nails,  and  being  boiled  in  wine  helpeth  the  swelling  of  the 
throat,  commonly  called  the  king’s  evil,  as  also  the  swellings  or 
the  kernels  of  the  ears.  It  helpeth  them  that  are  troubled  with 
tire  stone,  provoketh  urine,  and  helpeth  the  dimness  of  the  sight. 
J he  roots  ot^  this  bastard  rhubarb  are  used  in  opening  and  purg- 
ing diet-drinks,  with  other  things,  to  open  the  liver,  and  to 
cleanse  and  cool  the  blood. 

I iie  pi  opei  ties  of  that  which  is  called  the  English  rhubarb,  are 
the  same  with  the  former,  but  much  more  effectual,  and  hath 
all  the  properties  of  the  true  Italian  rhubarbs  except  the  force  in 
puiging,  wherein  it  is  but  of  half  the  strength  thereof,  and 
theiefoie  a double  quantity  must  be  used;  it  likewise  hath  not 
that  bitterness  and  astnetion ; m other  things  it  worketh  almost 
in  an  equal  quantity  which  are  these  : Ir  purgeth  the  body  of 
tiiolei  and  phlegm,  being  either  taken  of  itself,  made  into  pow-. 
du,  and  dtank  in  a draught  of  white  wine,  or  steeped  therein 
all  night,  and  taken  fasting,  or  put  among  other  purges,  as 
snail  be  thought  convenient,  cleansing  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
blood,  opening  obstructions,  and  helping  those  griefs  that  come 
thereof,  as  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  teitiail 
and  daily  agues,  and  pricking  pains  of  the  sides;  and  also  it 
Stave th  spitting  of  blood.  The  powder  taken  with  cassia  dis- 
solved, and  vvashed  Venice  turpentine,  cleanseth  the  re  his,  and 
strengthens  tnem  aider  wards,  and  is  very  effectual  to  stay  the 
running  of  the  reins,  or  gonorrhea.  It  is  also  given  for  the 
pains  and  swellings  in  the  head,  for  those  that  arc  troubled  with 
melancholy,  and  helpeth  the  sciatia,  gout,  and  the  cramp.  The 
powder  of  tne  rhubarb  taken  with  a little  mummia  and  madder 
roots  in  some  red  wine,  dissolveth  clotted  blood  in  the  body, 
happening  by  any  fall  or  bruise„  and  helpeth  burstings  and  broken 
pai  ts,  as  well  inward  as  outward.  T he  oil  likewise  wherein  ir 
lath  been  coiled,  worketh  the  like  effects,  being  anointed.  It 
is  used  to  heal  those  ulcers  that  happen  in  the  eyes  or  eyelids, 
being  steeped  and  strained  ; as  also  to  assuage  the  swellings  and 
inflammations;  arid  applied  with  honey,  boded  in  wine,  it 
taketn  away  all  blue  spots  or  marks  that  happen  therein.  Whc\ 
01  white  wine  are  the  best  liquors  to  steep  it  in,  and  thereby  it 
worketh  more  effectually  in  opening  obstructions,  and  purging 
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the  stomach  and  liver.  Many  do  use  a little  Indian  spikenard  as 
the  best  corrector  thereof. 


Desert 


MEADOW-RUE. 

,'/«/.]  yfEADOW-lUie  riseth  up  with  a yellow  stringy 
1 IVl  root,  much  spreading  in  the  ground,  shooting 
forth  new  sprouts  round  about,  with  many  hetby  gieen  stalks, 
two  feet  high,  crested  all  the  length  of  them,  set  with  joints 
here  and  there,  and  many  large  leaves  on  them,  above  as  well 
as  below  being  divided  into  smaller  leaves,  nicked  or  dented  m 
the  fore-part  of  them,  of  a red  green  colour  on  the  upper  side, 
and  pale  green  underneath  : Toward  the  top  of  the  stalk  there 
shooteth  forth  divers  short  branches,  on  every  one  whereof 
stand  two,  three  or  four  small  heads,  or  buttons,  which  bi cak- 
ing the  skin  that  incloseth  them,  shooteth  forth'  a tuft  of  pa*e 
greenish  yellow' threads,  which  falling  away,  there  come  m 
their  places  small  three  cornered  cods,  wherein  is  contained 
small,  long  and  round  seed.  The  whole  plant  hath  a strong 

Un/Sc!]t  ^iTgroweth  in  many  places  of  this  land,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  moist  meadows,  and  ditch-sides.  . . 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
Government  and  Virtues.-]  Dioscorides  saith,  that  this  herb 
bruised  and  applied,  perfectly  healeth  old  sores  and  the  distilled 
water  of  the  herb  and  flowers  doth  the  like.  It  is  used  by  some 
among  other  pot-herbs  to  open  the  body,  and  make  it  solu  e , 
but  the  roots  washed  clean,  and  boiled  m ale  and  drank,  pi  ovoke 
to  stool  more  than  the  leaves,  but  yet  very  gently.  The  root 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  places  of  the  body  most  troubled  with 
vermin  and  lice  washed  therewith  while  it  is  warm,  destroyeth 
them  utterly.  In  Italy  it  is  used  against  the  plague,  and  in 
Saxony  against  the  jaundice,  as  Cameranus  saith. 

GARDEN-RUE. 

G \RDENT-Rue  is  so  well  known  by  this  name,  and  the  name 
‘herb  of  grace,  that  I shall  not  need  to  write  any  further 
description  of  it,  but  shall  only  shew  you  the  virtue  of  it,  as 

and  Firnes.]U  k an  herb  of  the  Son,  and  under 
Leo  It  provoketh  urine  and  women  s courses, . being  taken 
cither  in  meat  or  drink.  The  seed  thereof  taken  m wine,  is  an 
antidote  against  all  dangerous  medicines  or  deadly  poisons.  1 he 
leaves  taken  either  by  themselves,  or  with  figs  and  walnuts  s 
called  Mithridatc’s  counter-poison  against  the  plague,  and  cau  - 
efh  all  venomous  things  to  become  harmless ; being  often  taken 
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in  meat  anti  drink,  it  abateth  venerv,  and  destroveth  the  ability 
to  get  children.  A decoction  made  thereof  with  some  dried  dill 
leaves  and  flowers,  cascth  all  pains  and  torments,  inwardly  to 
be  drank  and  outwardly  to  be  applied  warm  to  the  place  grieved. 
The  same  being  drank,  helpeth  the  pains  both  of  the  chest  and 
sides,  as  also  coughs  and  hardness  of  breathing,  the  inflammations 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  tormenting  pains  of  the  sciatica  and  the 
joints,  being  anointed,  or  laid  to  the  places  ; as  also  the  shaking 
fits  of  agues,  to  take  a draught  before  the  fit  comes  ; being 
boiled  or  infused  in  oil,  it  is  good  to  help  the  wind  cholic,  tire 
hardness  and  windiness  of  the  mother,  and  frecth  women  from 
the  strangling  or  suffocation  thereof,  if  the  share  and  the  part> 
thereabouts  be  anointed  therewith  : It  killeth  and  driveth  forth 
the  worms  of  the  belly,  if  it  be  drank  after  it  is  boiled  in  wine 
to  the  half,  with  a little  honey  ; it  helpeth  the  gout  or  pains  in 
the  joints,  hands,  feet  or  knees,  applied  thereunto  ; and  with 
figs  it  helpeth  the  dropsy,  being  bathed  therewith : Being 
bruised  and  put  into  the  nostrils,  it  staveth  the  bleeding  thereof ; 
it  helpeth  the  swelling  of  the  cods,  if  they  be  bathed  with  a de- 
coction of  rue  and  bay  leaves.  It  taketh  away  wheals  and  pim- 
ples, if  being  bruised  with  a few  myrtle  leaves,  it  be  made  up 
with  wax,  and  applied.  It  cureth  the  morphew,  and  taketh 
away  all  sorts  of  Avarts,  if  boiled  in  wine  with  some  pepper  and 
nitre,  and  the  place  rubbed  therewith,  and  with  almond  and 
honey,  helpeth  the  dry  scabs,  or  any  tetter  or  ring-worm.  The 
juice  thereof  warmed  in  a pomegranate  shell  or  rind,  and  drop- 
ped into  the  ears,  helpeth  the  pains  of  them.  The  juice  of  it 
and  fennel,  with  a little  honey,  and  the  gall  of  a cock  put 
thereunto,  helpeth  the  dimness  of  the  eye-sight.  An  ointment 
made  of  the  juice  thereof  with  oil  of  roses,  ceruse,  and  a little 
vinegar,  and  anointed,  cureth  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  all  run- 
ning sores  in  the  head;  and  the  stinking  ulcers  of  the  nose,  or 
other  parts.  rl  he  antidote  used  by  Mithridates,  every  morning 
fasting,  to  secure  himself  from  any  poison  or  infection,  was 
this  : Take  twenty  leaves  of  rue,  a little  salt,  a couple  of  wal- 
nuts, and  a couple  of  figs,  beaten  together  into  a mess,  with 
twenty  juniper  berries,  which  is  the  quantity  appointed  forevery 
day.  Another  electuary  is  made  thus : Take  of  nitre,  pepper, 
and  cummin  seed,  of  each  equal  parts  ; of  the  leaves  of  rue 
clean  picked,  as  much  in  weight  as  all  the  other  three  weighed; 
beat  them  well  together,  and  put  as  much  honey  as  will  make  it 
up  into  an  electuary  (but  you  must  first  steep  your  cummin 
seed  in  vinegar  twenty  four  hours,  and  then  dry  it,  or  rather 
roast  it  in  a hot  fire-shovel,  or  in  an  oven)  and  is  a remedy  for 
the  pains  or  griefs  in  the  chest  or  stomach,  of  the  spleen,  belly, 
or  sides,  by  wind  or  stitches ; of  the  liver  by  obstructions;  of 
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the  reins  anil  bladder  by  the  stopping  of  urine  ; and  helpeth  also 
to  extenuate  fat  corpulent  bodies. 

What  an  infamy  is  cast  upon  the  ashes  of  Mithridates,  or  Me- 
thridates  (as  the  Augustines  read  his  name)  by  unworthy  peo- 
ple. They  that  deserve  no  good  report  themselves,  love  to  give 
none  to  othets,  viz.  That  renowned  king  of  Pontius  fortified  his 
body  by  poison  against  poison.  ( He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelze- 
bub, prince  of  the  devils .)  What  a sot  is  he  that  knows  not 
if  be  had  accustomed  his  body  to  cold  poisons,  hot  poisons  would 
have  dispatched  him  ? on  the  contrary,  if  not,  corrosions  would 
have  done  it.  The  whole  world  is,  &t  this  present  time,  be- 
holden to  him  for  his  studies  in  physic,  and  he  that  useth  the 
quantity  but  of  an  hazel-nut  of  that  receipt  every  morning,  to 
which  his  name  is  adjoined,  shall,  to  admiration,  preserve  his 
body  in  health,  if  he  do  but  consider  that  rue  is  an  herb  of 
the  Sun,  and  under  Leo,  and  gather  it  and  the  rest  accord- 
ingly. 

RUPTURE-WORT. 

Descript. ] r I ''I  I IS  spreads  very  many  thready  branches  round 
X about  upon  the  ground,  about  a span  long, 
divided  into  many  other  smaller  parts  full  of  small  joints  set  very 
thick  together,  whereat  come  forth  two  very  small  leaves  of  a 
French  yellow7,  green  coloured  branches  and  all,  where  groweth 
forth  also  a number  of  exceeding  small  yellowish  flowers,  scared 
to  be  discerned  from  the  stalks  and  leaves,  which  turn  into  seeds 
as  small  as  the  very  dust.  The  root  is  very  long  and  small, 
thrusting  dowm  deep  into  the  ground.  This  hath  neither  smell 
nor  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  hath  a little  astringent  taste, 
without  any  manifest  heat ; yet  a little  bitter  and  sharp 
withal. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  dry,  sandy,  and  rocky  places. 

Time.]  It  is  fresh  and  green  all  the  summer. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  say  Saturn  causeth  rup~ 
tures  ; if  he  do,  he  doth  no  more  than  he  can  cure ; if  you 
want  wit,  he  will  teach  you,  though  to  your  cost.  This  herb 
is  Saturn’s  own,  and  is  a noble  antivenerean.  Rupture-wort  hath 
not  its  name  in  vain  ; for  it  is  found,  by  experience,  to  cure  the 
rupture,  not  only  in  children,  but  also  in  elder  persons,  if  the 
disease  be  not  too  inveterate,  by  taking  a dram  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  herb  every  day  in  wine,  or  a decoction  made  and 
drank  for  certain  days  together.  The  juice  or  distilled  water  of 
the  green  herb,  taken  in  the  same  manner,  helpeth  all  other 
fluxes  either  of  man  or  woman  ; vomitings  also,  and  the  gonor- 
rhea, or  running  of  the  reins,  being  taken  any  of.the  wpys 
Aforesaid.  It  doth  also  most  assuredly  help  those  that  have  the 
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strangury,  or  are  troubled  with  the  stone  or  gravel  in  the  reins 
or  bladder.  The  same  also  helpeth  stitches  in  the  sides,  griping 
pains  of  the  stomach  or  belly,  the  obstructions  of  the  liver,  ana 
cureth  the  yellow  jaundice;  likewise  it  kills  also  the  worms  in 
children.  Being  outwardly  applied,  it  conglutinateth  wounds 
notably,  and  helpeth  much  to  stay  defluxions  of  rheum  from 
the  head  to  the  eyes,  nose  and  teeth,  being  bruised  green,  and 
bound  thereto ; or  the  forehead,  temples,  or  the  nape  of  the 
neck  behind,  bathed  with  the  decoction  of  the  dried  herb.  It 
also  drieth  up  the  moisture  of  fistulous  ulcers,  or  any  other  that 
are  foul  and  spreading. 

HUSHES. 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  many  kinds  of  rushes,  yet  I shall 
only  here  insist  upon  these  which  are  best  known,  and 
most  medicinal ; as  the  bulrushes,  and  other  of  the  soft  and 
smooth  kinds,  which  grow  so  commonly  in  almost  every  part  of 
this  land,  and  are  so  generally  noted,  that  I suppose  it  needless 
to  trouble  you  with  any  description  of  them  : Briefly  then  take 
the  virtues  "of  them  as  followcth  : 

Government,  and  Virtues. \ The  seed  of  the  soft  rushes, 
(saith  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  toasted,  saith  Pliny)  being  drank 
in  wine  and  water,  stayeth  the  lask  and  women’s  courses,  when 
they  come  down  too  abundantly;  but  it  causeth  head-ach  : It 
provoketh  sleep  likewise,  but  must  be  given  with  caution.  The 
root  boiled  in  water,  to  the  consumption  of  one  third,  helpeth 
the  cough. 

Thus  you  see  that  conveniencies  have  their  inconveniences, 
and  virtue  is  seldom  unaccompanied  with  some  vices.  What  I 
have  written  concerning  rushes,  is  to  satisfy  my  countrymen’s 
question : Are  our  rushes  goad  for  nothing  ? Yes,  and  as 
good  let  them  alone  as  taken,  there  arc  remedies  enough  without 
rhein  for  any  disease  ; and  therefore  as  the  proverb  is,  I care 
not  a rush  for  them;  or  father  they  will  do  you  as  much  good 
as  if  one  had  given  you  a rush. 


BYE. 

THIS  is  so  well  known  in  all  the  counties  of  this  land,  and 
especially  to  the  country  people,  who  feed  much  thereon, 
that  if  1 did  describe  it,  they  would  presently  say,  1 might  as 
well  have  spared  my  labour.  Its  virtues  follow : 

Government  and  Virtues .)  Bye  is  more  digesting  than 
wheat ; the  bread  and  the  leaven  thereof  lipeneth  and  breaketh 
rmposthumes,  boils,  and  other  swellings:  The  meal  of  rye  put. 
between  a double  cloth,  and  moistened  with  a little  vinegar,  and 
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heated  in  a pewter  dish,  set  over  -a  chafingdish  of  coals,  and 
bound  fast  to  the  head  while  it  is  hot,  doth  much  ease  the  con- 
tinual pains  of  the  head,  Matthiolus  saith,  taat  the  ashes  of 
rye  straw  put  into  water,  and  steeped  therein  a day  and  a night, 
and  the  chops  of  the  hands  or  feet  washed  therewith,  doth  heal 
them. 

SAFFRON. 

THE  kerb  needs  no  description,  it  being  known  generally 
where  it  grows. 

Place.]  It  grows  frequently  at  Walden  in  Essex,  and  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and 
under  tire  Lion,  and  therefore  you  need  not  demand  a reason 
whv  it  strengthens  the  heart  so  exceedingly.  Let  not  above  ten 
niams  be  given  at  one  time,  for  the  Sun,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  light,  may  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  make  them  blind ; a cordial 
being  taken  in  an  immoderate  quantity,  hurts  the  heart  instead 
of  helping  it.  It  quickeneth  the  biain,  for  the  Sun  is  exalted  in  ■ 
Aries,  as  he  hath  his  house  in  Leo  : It  helps  consumptions  of  the 
iun^s,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  : It  is  excellent  in  epidemical 
diseases,  as  pestilence,  small-pox,  and  measles.  It  is  a notable 
expulsive  medicine,  and  a notable  remedy  foi  fire  yellow  jaun- 
dice. My  opinion  is  (but  I have  no  author  for  it)  that  hermo- 
dactyls  are  nothing  else  but  the  roots  of  saffron  dried;  and  my 
reason  is,  that  the  roots  of  ail  crocus,  both  white  and  yellow, 
purge  phlegm  as  hermodactyls  do;  and  it  you  please  (o  diy  tuo 
roots  of  any  crocus,  neither  your  eyes  nor  your  taste  shall  dis- 
tinguish them  from  hermodactyls. 


SAGE. 

OUR  ordinary  garden  sage  needeth  no  description. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  or  about  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Jupiter  claims  this,  and  bids  me 
tell  vou,  it  is  good  for  the  liver,  and  to  breed  blood.  A de- 
coction of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  sage  made  and  drank,  saith 
Dioscoridcs,  provoketh  urine,  bringeth  down  women's  couises, 
helps  to  expel  the  dead  cluld,  and  causeth  the  hair  to  become 
black.  It  stayeth  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  clcanseth  foul 
ulcers  or  sores.  The  said  decoction  made  in  wine,  taketh  away 
the  itching  of  the  cods,  if  they  he  bathed  therewith.  Agripp.a 
saith,  that  if  women  that  cannot  conceive  by  reason  of  the  moist 
s’.ipperiness  cf  thei  * wombs,  shall  take  a quantity  of  the  juice  of 
sage,  with  a little  salt,  for  four  days  before  they  company  with 
their  husbands,  it  will  help  them  not  only  to  conceive,  but  als« 
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ro  retain  the  birth  without  miscarrying.  Orpheus  saith,  three 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  sage  taken  fasting,  with  a little  honev, 
cloth  presently  stay  the  spitting  or  casting  of  blood  of  them  that 
are  in  a consumption.  These  pills  are  much  commended : 
Take  of  spikenard,  ginger,  of  each  two  drams ; of  the  seed  of 
sage  toasted  at  the  fire,  eight  drams  ; of  long  pepper  12  drams  ; 
all  these  being  brought  into  powder,  put  thereto  so  much  juice 
of  sage  as  may  make  them  into  a mass  of  pills,  taking  a dram  of 
them  every  morning  fasting,  and  so  likewise  at  night,  drinking 
a little  pure  water  after  them.  Matthiolus  saith,  it  is  very  pro- 
fitable for  all  manner  of  pains  in  the  head,  coming  of  cold  and 
rheumatic  humours  ; as  also  for  all  pains  of  the  joints,  whether 
inwardly  or  outwardly,  and  therefore  helpeth  the  falling  sickness, 
the  lethargy,  such  as  are  dull  and  heavy  of  spirit,  the  palsy; 
and  is  of  much  use  in  all  defluxions  of  rheum  from  the  head, 
and  for  the  diseases  of  the  chest  or  breast.  The  leaves  of  sage 
and  nettles  bruised  together,  and  laid  upon  the  imposthume  that 
riseth  behind  the  ears,  doth  assuage  it  much.  The  juice  of  sage 
taken  in  warm  water,  helpeth  a hoarseness  and  a cough.  The 
leaves  soddened  in  wine,  and  laid  upon  the  place  affected  with 
the  palsy,  helpeth  much,  if  the  decoction  be  drank : Also,  sage 
taken  with  wormwood  is  good  for  the  bloody-flux.  Plinv  saith, 
it  procures  women’s  courses,  and  stayeth  them  coming  down 
too  fast ; helpeth  the  stinging  and  biting  of  serpents,  and  killeth 
the  worms  that  breed  in  the  ear,  and  in  sores.  Sage  is  of  excel- 
lent use  to  help  the  memory,  warming  and  quickening  the  senses ; 
and  the  conserve  made  of  the  flowers  is  used  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  also  for  all  the  former  recited  diseases.  The  juice  of 
sage  drank  with  vinegar,  hath  been  of  good  use  in  time  of  the 
plague  at  all  times.  Gargles  likewise  are  made  of  sage,  rose- 
mary, honcy-suckles,  and  plantain,  boiled  in  wine  or  water, 
with  some  honev  or  allum  put  thereto,  to  wash  sore  mouths 
and  throats,  cankers,  or  the  secret  parts  of  man  or  woman,  as 
need  requireth.  And  with  other  hot  and  comfortable  herbs,  sago 
is  boiled  to  bathe  the  body  and  the  legs  in  the  summer  time, 
especially  to  warm  cold  joints,  or  sinews,  troubled  with  the 
palsy  and  cramp,  and  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the  parts.  Ir  is 
much  commended  against  the  stitch,  or  pains  in  the  side  com- 
ing of  wind,  if  the  place  be  fomented  warm  with  the  decoction 
thereof  in  wine,  and  the  herb  also  after  boiling  be  laid  warm 
thereunto. 

WOOD-SACK. 

Descript- ] T ^ 70 OD-SAGE  riseth  up  with  square  hoary 
VV  stalks,  two  feet  high  at  the  least,  with  two 
leaves  set  at  every  joint,  somewhat  like  other  sage  leaves,  but 
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smaller,  softer,  whiter,  and  rounder,  and  a little  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  smelling  somewhat  stronger.  At  the  tops  ot  the 
stacks  and  branches  stand  the  flowers,  on  a slender-like  spike, 
turning  themselves  all  one  way  when  they  blow,  and  are  ot  a pale 
and  whitish  colour,  smaller  than  sage,  but  hooded  and  gaping 
like  unto  them.  The  seed  is  blackish  and  round  ; lour  usually 
seem  in  a husk  together;  the  root  is  long  and  stringy,  with  di- 
vers fibres  thereat,  and  abideth  many  years. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  woods,  and  by  wood-sides  ; as  a. so  m 
divers  fields  and  bye-lancs  in  the  land. 

Time.]  It  flowerethin  June,  July,  and  August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  herb  is  under  Venus.  The 
decoction  of  the  wood-sage  provoketh  urine  and  women  s 
courses:  It  also  provoketh  sweat,  digesteth  humours,  and  dis- 
cusseth  swellings  and  nodes  in  the  flesh,  and  is  therefore  thought 
to  b"  good  against  the  French  pox.  The  decoction  of  the  green 
herb,  made  with  wine,  is  a safe  and  sure  remedy  for  those  who 
bv  falls,  bruises,  or  blows,  suspect  some  vein  to  be  inwardly 
broken,  to  disperse  and  void  the  congealed  blood,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  veins.  The  drink  used  inwardly,  and  the  herb  used  out- 
wardly, is  good  for  such  as  are  inwardly  or  outwardly  bursten, 
and  is  found  to  be  a sure  remedy  for  the  palsy..  I he  juice  ot  the 
herb,  or  the  powder  thereof  dried,  is  good  tor  moist  ulcers  and 
sores  in  the  degs,  and  other  parts,  to  dry  them,  and  cause  them  to 
heal  more  speedily.  It  is  no  less  effectual  also  in  green  wounds, 
to  be  used  upon  any  occasion. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

Descript  1 r_pHE  common  Solomon’s  seal  riseth  up  with  a 
1 round  stalk,  half  a yard  high,  bowing  or 
bending  down  to  the  ground,  set  with  single  leaves  one  above 
another,  somewhat  large,  and  like  the  leaves  ot  the  lily-con- 
vallv,  or  May-lily,  with  an  eye  of  blueish  upon  the  green, 
with  some  ribs  therein,  and  more  yellowish  underneath.  At  the 
foot  of  every  leaf,  almost  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top  ot  the 
stalk,  come  forth  small,  long,  white  and  hollow  pendulous 
flowers,  somewhat  like  the  flowers  of  May-lily,  but  ending  m 
five  loner  points,  for  the  most  part  two  together,  at  the  end  ot  a 
long  footstalk,  and  sometimes  but  one,  and  sometimes  also  two 
stalks,  with  flowers  at  the  foot  of  a leaf,  which  are  without 
any  scent  at  all,  and  stand  on  one  side  of  the  stalk.  A t^,r  tney 
are  past,  come  in  their  places  small  round  berries,  great  at  t - 
first,  and  blackish  green,  tending  to  blueness  when  they  art 
ripe,  wherein  lie  small,  white,  hard,  and  stony  seed,.  1- 
root  is  of  the  thickness  of  one’s  finger  or  . thumb,  white  and 
knotted  in  some  places,  a -flat  round  circle  representing  a seal, 
whereof  it  took  the  name,  lying  along  under  the  upper  crust  ot 
6 G & 
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the  earth,  and  not  growing  downward,  hut  with  many  fibres 
underneath. 

Place.']  It  is  frequent  in  divers  places  of  this  land  ; as, 
namely,  in  a wood  two  miles  from  Canterbury,  by  Fish-pool 
FI  ill,  as  also  in  Bushy  Close  belonging  to  the  parsonage  of  Al- 
derbury,  near  Clarendon,  two  miles  from  Salisbury  ; in  ChefFoi* 
wood,  on  Chesson  Hill,  between  Newington  and  Sirtingboum 
in  Kent,  and  divers  other  places  in  Essex,  and  other  counties. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  May:  The  root  abideth  and 
shooteth  anew  every  year. 

Government  ami  Virtues.]  Saturn  owns  the  plant,  for  he 
loves  his  bones  well.  The  root  of  solomoir  s seal  is  found,  bv 
experience,  to  be  available  in  wounds,  hurts,  and  outward  sores", 
to  heal  and  close  up  the  lips  of  those  that  are  green,  and  to  drv 
up  and  restrain  the  flux  of  humours  to  those  that  are  old.  It  is 
singularly  good  to  stay  vomiting  and  breeding  wheresoever,  as 
also  all  fluxes  in  manor  woman,  whether  whites  or  reds  in  wo- 
men, or  the  running  of  the  reins  in  men  ; also,  to  knit  any  joint, 
which,  by  weakness,  useth  to  be  often  out  of  place,  or  will  nor 
stay  in  long  when  it  is  set also  to  knit  and  join  broken  bones 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  roots  being  bruised  and  applied  to 
the  places  ; yea,  it  hath  been  found,  by  late  experience,  that 
the  decoction  of  the  root  in  wine,  or  the  bruised  root  put  into 
wine  or  other  drink,  and  after  a night’s  infusion,  ^trained  forth 
hard  and  drank,  hath  helped  both  man  and  beast,  whose  bones 
hath  been  broken  by  any  occasion,  which  is  the  most  assured 
refuge  of  help  to  people  of  divers  counties  of  the  land  that  thev 
can  have  : It  is  no  less  effectual  to  help  ruptures  and  burstings, 
the  decoction  in  wine,  or  the  powder  in  broth  or  drink,  bein^ 
inwardly  taken,  and  outwardly  applied  to  the  place.  The  sanx 
is  also  available  for  inward  or  outward  bruises,  falls  or  blows, 
both  to  dispel  tire  congealed  blood,  and  to  take  away  both  the 
pains,  and  the  black  and  blue  marks  that  abide  after  the  hurt. 
The  same  also,  or  the  distilled  water  of  the  whole  plant,  used 
to  the  face,  or  other  parts  of  the  skin,  cleanseth  it  from  mor- 
phew,  freckles,  spots,  or  marks  whatsoever,  leaving  the  place 
fresh,  fair,  and  lovely;  tor  which  purpose  it  is  much  used  by 
the  Italian  dames. 

SAMPHIRE. 

Descript.]  TH)  OCK  samphire  groweth  up  with  a tender  green. 

Jl\_  stalk,  about  half  a yard,  or  two  feet  high  at? 
the  most,  branching  forth  almost  from  the  very  bottom,  and  stored 
with  sundry  thick,  and  almost  round  (somewhat  long)  leaves  of 
a deep  green  colour,  sometimes  two  together,  and  sometimes 
more  on  a stalk,  and  sappy,  and  of  a pleasant,  hot,  arid  spicy 
taste.  At  the  top  of  the  stalks  and  branches  stand  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  and  after  them  come  large  seed  bigger  than  fen- 
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nel  seed,  yet  somewhat  like  it.  The  root  is  great,  white,  and 
long,  continuing  many  years,  and  is  of  an  hot  and  spicy  taste 

likewise.  . . 

Place.]  It  groweth  on  the  rocks  that  are  often  moistened  at 

the  least,  if  not  overflowed  with  the  sea-water. 

Time. ] And  it  flowereth  and  seedeth  in  the  end  of  duly  and 

August.  . . T • i 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  ol  Jupitei,  and 
■was  in  former  times  wont  to  be  used  more  than  now  it  is ; the 
more  is  the  pity.  It  is  well  known  almost  to  every  body,  that 
ill  digestions  and  obstructions  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the  diseases 
which  the  frail  nature  of  man  is  subject  to ; both  which  might 
be  remedied  by  a more  frequent  use  of  this  herb.  It  people 
would  have  sauce  to  their  meat,  they  may  take  some  for  profit 
as  well  as  for  pleasure.  It  is  a safe  herb,  very  pleasant  both  to 
taste  and  stomach,  helpeth  digestion,  ami  in  some  sort  opening 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  provoketh  urine,  and  help- 
eth thereby  to  wash  away  the  gravel  and  stone  engendered  m 
the  kidneys  or  bladder. 


SANICLE. 

Descript.]  fNRDINAIlY  sanicle  sendeth  forth  many  great 
round  leaves,  standing  upon  long  brownish 
•stalks,  every  one  somewhat  deeply  cut  or  divided  into  five  or  six 
parts,  and  some  of  these  also  cut  in  somewhat  like  the  leaf  of 
crow-stfoot,  or  dove’s-foot,  and  finely  dented  about  the  edges, 
smooth,  and  of  a dark  shining  colour,  and  sometimes  reddish 
about  the  brims ; from  among  which  arise  up  small,  round  gi  c ■_  n 
■stalks,  without  any  joint  or  leaf  thereon,  saving  at  the  top, 
where  it  branches  forth  into  flowers,  having  a leaf  divided  into 
three  or  four  parts  at  that  joint  with  the  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  white,  starting  out  of  small  round  greenish  yellow 
heads,  many  standing  together  in  a tuft,  in  which  afterwards 
are  the  seeds  contained,  which  are  small  round  burs,  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  cleavers,  and  stick  in  the  same  manner  upon 
any  thing  that  they  touch.  The  root  is  composed  ot  many 
blackish  strings  or  fibres,  set  together  at  a little  long  head, 
which  abideth  with  green  leaves  all  the  winter,  and  perisheth 

not.  , , , 

Place.]  It  is  found  in  many  shadowy  woods,  and  otner 

places  of  this  land.  . , , 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  shortly 

n 

' Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  one  of  Venus’  herbs, 
to  cure  the  wounds  or  mischiefs  Mars  inflicteth  upon  the  body 
of  man.  It  heals  green  wounds  speedily,  or  any  ulcers,  iinpos- 
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th umcs,  or  bleedings  inward,  also  tumours  in  any  part  of  the 
body  ; for  the  decoction  or  powder  in  drink  taken,  and  the  juice 
used  outwardly,  dissipateth  the  humours  ; and  there  is  ngt  found 
any  herb  t.iat  can  give  such  present  help  cither  to  man  or  beast, 
when  the  disease  fallcth  upon  the  lungs  or  throat,  and  to  heal 
up  putrid  malignant  ulceis  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  privities, 
by  gar  gling  cr  washing  with  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
made  in  water,  and  a little  honey  put  thereto.  It  hclperh  to  s.tav 
women’s  courses,  and  all  other  fluxes  of  blood,  either  by  the 
mouth,  urine  or  stool,  and  lasks  of  the  belly  ; the  ulcerations  of 
tne  kidneys  also,  and  the  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  gonorrhea,  or 
running  of  the  reins,  being  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  and  drank, 
T he  same  also  is  no  less  powerful  to  help  any  ruptures  or  burst- 
ings, used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly : And  briefly,  it  is  as 
effectual  in  binding,  restraining,  consolidating,  heating,  drying 
and  healing,  as  comfrey,  bugle,  self-heal,  or  any  other  cf  the 
vulnerary  herbs  whatsoever. 


SARACENS  CONFOUND,  OR  SARACENS 
WOUNDWORT. 

Dcscript.]  r I ''HIS  groweth  high  sometimes,  with  brownish 
stalks,  and  other  whiles  with  green,  to  a man’s 
height,  having  narrow  green  leaves  snipped  about  the  edges, 
Somewhat  like  those  of  the  peach-tree,  or  willow  leaves,  but  not 
df  such  a white  green  colour.  The  tops  of  the  stalks  are  fur- 
nished with  many  yellow  star-like  flowers,  standing  in  green 
heads,  wliicn,  when  they  are  fallen,  and  the  seed  ripe,  which 
is  somewliat  long,  small,  and  of  a brown  colour,  wrapped  in 
down,  is  therewith  carried  away  with  the  wind.  The  root  is 
composed  of  fibres  set  together  at  a head,  which  perisheth  not  in 
wintei,  although  the  stalks  dry  away,  and  no  leaf  appearcth  in 
t le  winter.  I he  taste  hereof  is  strong  and  unpleasant ; and  so 
is  the  smell  also. 

Plate.']  It  groweth  in  moist  and  wet  grounds,  hv  wood- 
sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  moist  places  of  shady  groves,  as 
also  by  the  water-side. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  soon  ripe,  and 
carried  away  with  the  wind. 

. Government  and  Virtues.]  Saturn  owns  the  herb,  and  ir 
,s  °*  ^ sober  condition,  like  him.  Among  the  Germans,  th  s 
wound  herb  is  preferred  before  all  others  of  the  same  quality. 

eing  boiled  in  wine,  and  drank,  it  hclpeth  the  indisposition  of 
t e liver,  and  freeth  the  gall  from  obstructions ; whereby  it  is 
good  foi  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  for  the  dropsy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it ; for  all  inward  ulcers  of  the  reins, jjiouth  or  throat, 
and  inward  wounds  and  bruises,  likewise  for  such  sores  as  happen 
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ju  the  privy  parts  of  men  or  women  ; being  steeped  in  wine, 
and  then  distilled,  the  water  thereof  drank,  is  singularly  good 
to  ease  all  gnawings  in  the  stomach,  or  other  pains  cf  the  body, 
as  also  the  pains  of  the  mother ; and  being  boiled  in  water,  it 
helpeth  continual  agues;  and  the  said  water,  or  the  simple  water 
of  the  herb  distilled,  or  the  juice  or  decoction,  are  very  effectual 
to  heal  any  green  wound,  or  old  sore  or  ulcer  whatsoever,  cleans- 
nig  them  from  corruption,  and  quickly  healing  them  up  : Briefly, 
whatsoever  hath  been  said  of  bugle  or  sanicle,  may  be  found 
herein. 

SAUCE-ALONE,  OR  JACK  BY  THE  HEDGE-SIDE, 

Descript,]  HUM  IE  lower  leaves  of  this  are  sounder  than  those 
X that  grow  towards  the  top  of  the  stalks,  and 
are  set  singly  on  a joint,  being  somewhat  round  and  broad, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  dented  also  about  the  edges,  somewhat  re-> 
sembling  nettle  leaves  for  the  form,  but  of  a fresher  green  colour, 
not  rough  or  pricking  : The  flowers  are  white,  growing  at  the 
top  of  the  stalks  one  above  another,  which  being  past,  follow 
$mall  round  pods,  wherein  are  contained  round  seed  somewhat 
blackish.  The  root  stringy  and  thready,  perisheth  every  year 
after  it  hath  given  seed,  and  raiselh  itself  again  of  its  own  sow- 
ing. The  plant,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  bruised,  smelleth  of 
garlic,  but  more  pleasantly,  and  tasteth  somewhat  hot  and  sharp, 
almost  like  unto  rocket. 

Place.]  It  groweth  under  walls,  and  by  hedge-sides,  and 
path-ways  in  fields  in  many  places. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury.  This 
is  eaten  by  many  country  people  as  sauce  to  their  salt  fish,  and 
helpeth  well  to  digest  the  crudities,  and  other  corrupt  humours 
engendered  thereby:  It  warmeth  also  the  stomach,  and  eauseth 
digestion  : The  juice  thereof  boiled  with  honey  is  accounted  to  be 
os  good  as  hedge  mustard  for  the  cough,  to  cut  and  expectorate 
the  tough  phlegm.  The  seed  bruised  and  boiled  in  wine,  is  a 
singularly  good  remedy  for  the  wind  colic,  or  the  st  mc,  being 
drank  warm  : It  is  also  given  to  women  troubled  with  tire  mother, 
both  to  drink,  and  the  seed  put  into  a cloth,  and  applied  w'hile  it 
is  warm,  is  of  singularly  good  use.  The  leaves  also,  or  the  seed 
boiled,  is  good  to  be  used  in  clysters  to  ease  the  pains  of  the 
stone.  The  green  leaves  arc  held  to  he  good  to  heal  the  ulcer* 
in  the  legs.  (, 
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WINTER  AND  SUMMER  SAVORY. 

BOTH  these  are  so  well  known  (being  entertained  as  con- 
stant inhabitants  in  our  gardens)  that  they  need  no  des- 
cription. 

Government  and  Virtues.)  Mercury  claims  the  dominion 
over  this  herb,  neither  is  there  a better  remedy  against  the  colic 
a id  iliac  passion,  than  this  herb  ; keep  it  dry  by  you  all  the  year, 
if  you  love  yourself  and  your  ease,  and  it  is  a hundred  pound*  to 
a penny  if  you  do  not ; keep  it  dry,  make  conserves  and  syrups 
of  it  for  your  use,  and  withal,  take  notice  that  the  summer  kind 
is  the  best.  They  are  both  of  them  hot  and  dry,  especially  the 
summer  kind,  which  is  both  sharp  and  quick  in  taste,  expelling 
wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  a present  help  for  the 
rising  of  the  mother  procured  by  wind ; provoketh  urine  and 
women’s  courses,' and  is  much  commended  for  women  with  child 
to  take  inwardly,  and  to  smell  often  unto.  It  cureth  tough 
phlegm  iii  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  helpeth  to  expectorate  it  the 
more  easily  ; quickens  the  dull  spirits  in  the  lethargy,  the  juice 
thereof  being  snuffed  up  into  the  nostrils.  The  juice  dropped 
into  the  eyes,  cleareth  a dull  sight,  if  it  proceed  of  thin  cold 
humours  distilled  from  the  brain.  The  juice  heated  with  oil  of* 
loses,  and  dropped  into  the  ears,  easeth  them  of  the  noise  and 
singing  in  them,  and  of  deafness  also  : Outwardly  applied  with 
wheat  flour,  in  manner  of  a poultice,  it  giveth  ease  to  the  scia- 
tica and  palsied  members,  heating  and  warming  them,  and  taketli 
away  their  pains.  It  also  taketh  away  the  pain  that  comes  by 
stinging  of  bees,  wasps,  &c. 

SAVINE. 

TO  describe  a plant  so  well  known  is  needless,  it  being 
nursed  up  almost  in  every  garden,  and  abiding  green  all 
the  winter. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  Mars, 
being  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree,  and  being  of  exceeding 
clean  paits,  is  of  a very  digesting  quality.  If  you  dry  the  herb 
into  powder,  and  mix  it  with  honey,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy 
to  cleanse  old  filthy  ulcers  and  fistulas  ; but  it  hinders  them  from 
healing.  Idle  same  is  excellent  good  to  break  carbuncles  and 
plague-sores;  also  helpeth  the  king’s  evil,  being  applied  to  the 
place.  Being  spread  over  a piece  of  leather,  and  applied  to  the 
navel,  kills  the  worms  in  the  belly,  helps  scabs  and  itch,  run- 
ning sores,  cankers,  tetters,  and  ringworms  ; and  b^ing  apr 
plied  to  the  place,  may  haply  cure  venereal  sores.  This  I 
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thought  good  to  speak  of,  as  it  may  be  safely  used  outwardly, 
for  inwardly  it  cannot  be  taken  without  manifest  danger. 


THE  COMMON  WHITE  SAXIFRAGE. 

Descript.]  r I ''HIS  hath  a few  small  reddish  kernels  of  roots 

X covered  with  some  skins,  lying  among  divers 
small  blackish  fibres,  which  send  forth  divers  round,  faint  or 
yellow  green  leaves,  and  greyish  underneath,  lying  above  the 
ground,  unevenly  dented  about  the  edges,  and  somewhat  hairy, 
every  one  upon  a little  footstalk,  from  whence  riseth  up  rounds, 
brownish,  hairy,  green  stalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a 
few  such  like  round  leaves  as  grow  below,  but  smaller,  and 
somewhat  branched  at  the  top,  whereon  stand  pretty  large  white 
flowers  of  five  leaves  a-piece,  with  some  yellow  threads  in  the 
middle,  standing  in  a long  crested,  brownish,  green  bush.  After 
the  flowers  are  past,  there  ariseth  sometimes  a round  hardhead, 
forked  at  the  top,  wherein  is  contained  small  black  seed,  but 
usually  they  fall  away  without  any  seed,  and  it  is  the  kernels  or 
grains  of  the  root  which  arc  usually  called  the  white  saxifrage- 
seed,  and  so  used. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  places  of  our  land,  as  well  in 
the  lowermost,  as  in  the  upper  dry  corners  of  meadows,  and 
grass v sandy  places.  It  used  to  grow  near  Lamb’s-conduit,  on 
the  backside  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  May,  and  then  gathered,  as  wrell  for 
that  which  is  called  the  seed,  as  to  distil,  for  it  quickly  perisheth 
down  to  the  ground  when  any  hot  weather  comes. 
i Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  very  effectual  to  cleanse 
the  reins  and  bladder,  and  to  dissolve  the  stone  engendered  in 
them,  and  to  expel  it  and  the  gravel  by  urine  ; to  help  the  stran- 
gury ; for  which  purpose  the  decoction  of  the  herb  or  roots  in 
white  wune,  is  most  usual,  or  the  powder  of  the  small  kernelly 
root,  which  is  called  the  seed,  taken  in  white  wine,  or  in  the 
same  decoction  made  with  white  wane,  is  most  usual.  The 
distilled  water  of  the  whole  herb,  root  and  flowers,  is  most  fami- 
liar to  be  taken.  It  provoketh  also  women’s  courses,  and  frecth 
and  cleanseth  the  stomach  and  lungs  from  thick  and  tough  phlegm 
that  troubleth  them.  There  are  not  many  better  medicines  to 
break  the  stone  than  this. 

BURNET  SAXIFRAGE. 

Descripl.]  HP!  IE  greater  sort  of  our  English  Burnet  saxifrage. 

X groweth  up  with  clivers  long  stalks  of  winged 
leaves,  set  directly  opposite  one  to  another  on  both  sides,  each 
being  somewhat  broad,  and  a little  pointed  and  dented  about  thu 
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edges,  of  a sad  green  colour.  At  the  top  of  the  stalks  stand 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  after  which  come  small  and  blackisii 
seed.  The  root  is  long  and  whitish,  abiding  long.  Our  lesser 
burnet  saxifrage  hath  much  finer  leaves  than  the  former,  and 
very  small,  and  set  one  against  another,  deeply  jagged  about 
the  edges,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  former.  The  umbels 
of  thefloweis  are  white,  and  the  seed  very  small,  and  so  is  the 
.root,  being  also  somewhat  hot  and  quick  in  taste. 

Place.  | These  grow  in  moist  meadows  of  this  land,  and  are 
easy  to  be  found  being  well  sought  for  among  the  grass,  wherein 
ijnany  times  they  lay  hid  scarcely  to  he  discerned. 

Time.]  They  flower  about  July,  and  their  seed  is  ripe  in 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  both  of  them  herb? 
of  the  Moon.  The  saxifrages  are  hot  as  pepper;  and  Tragus 
saith,  by  Iris  experience,  that  they  are  wholesome.  Thev  have 
the  same  properties  the  parsleys  have,  but  in  provoking  urine, 
and  easing  the  pains  thereof,  and  of  the  w ind  and  colic,  are 
much  more  effectual,  the  roots  or  seed  being  used  either  in 
powder,  or  in  decoctions,  or  any  other  way  ; and  likewise 
helpcth  the  windy  pains  of  tire  mother,  and  to  procure  their 
courses,  and  to  break  and  void  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  to 
digest  cold,  viscous,  and  tough  phlegm  in  the  stomach,  and  is 
an  especial  remedy  against  all  kind  of  venom.  Castoreum  being 
boiled  in  the  distilled  water  thereof,  is  singular  good  to  be  given 
to  those  that  are  troubled  with  cramps  and  convulsions.  Some 
do  use  to  make  the  seeds  into  comfits  (as  they  do  carraw-av  seeds' 
which  is  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  juice  of  the 
herb  dropped  into  the  most  grievous  wounds  of  the  head  dricth 
up  their  moisture,  and  healeth  them  quickly.  Some  women 
use  the  distilled  water  to  take  away  freckles  or  spots  in  the  skin 
or  face  ; and  to  drink  the  same  sweetened  with  sugar  for  all  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

SCABIOUS,  THREE  SORTS. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  field  scabious  groweth  up  with  many 
hairy,  soft,  whitish  green  leaves,  some  whereof 
arc  very  little,  if  at  all  jagged  on  the  edges,  others  very  much  rent 
and  torn  on  the  sides,  and  have  threads  i:i  them,  which  upon 
breaking  may  be  plainly  seen  ; from  among  which  rise  up  divers 
hairy  green  stalks,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  such  like 
hairy  green  leaves  on  them,  but  more  deeply  and  finely  divided, 
branched  forth  a little  : At  the  tops  thereof,  which  are  naked 
and  bare  of  leaves  for  a good  space,  stand  round  heads  of  flowers, 
of  a pale  blueish  colour,  set  together  in  ahead,  the  outermost 
whereof  are  larger  than  the  inward,  with  many  threads  also  in 
the  middle,  somewhat  fiat  at  the  top,  as  die  head  w ith  the  seed 
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;s  likewise;  the  root  is  great,  white  and  taick,  growing  down 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  abide th  many  years. 

There  is  another  sort  of  field  scabious  different  in  notmng 
from  the  former,  but  only'  it  is  smaller  in  all  respects. 

The  corn  scabious  differeth  little  from  the  first,  but  that  it 
is  greater  in  all  respects,  and  the  flowers  more  inclining  to  pur- 
ple3, and  the  root  creepeth  under  the  upper  crust  ot  the  eartr, 
and  runneth  not  deep  into  the  ground  as  the  first  doth. 

Place. ] The  first  groweth  more  usually  in  meadows,  es- 
pecially about  London  every  where. 

The  second  in  some  of  the  dry  fields  about  this  city,  but  not 
so  plentifully  as  the  former. 

The  third  in  standing  corn,  or  fallow  fields,  and  the  borders  ot 
such  like  fields. 

Time.']  They  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  some  abide 
flowering  until  it  be  late  in  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the 

mean  time.  . , 

There  are  many  other  sorts  of  scabious,  but  I take  these  which 

I have  heie  described  to  be  most  familiar  with  us;  the  virtues  ot 
both  these  and  the  rest,  being  much  alike,  take  them  as 

followeth.  c . . 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury  owns  the  plant,  bcam- 
ous  is  very  effectual  for  all  sorts  of  coughs,  shortness  ot  breatn, 
and  all  other  diseases  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  ripening  and  digest- 
ion- cold  phlegm,  and  other  tough  humours,  voideth  them  forth 
by  coughing  and  spitting:  It  ripeneth  also  all  sorts  of  invvard  ulc.eis 
and  imposthumes  ; pleurisy  also,  if  the  decoction  of  tne  herb 
dry  or  green  be  made  in  wine,  and  drank  for  some  time  tcgethei. 
Four  ounces  of  the  clarified  juice  of  scabious  taken  in  the  morn- 
inn-  fasting,  with  a dram  of  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  freeth 
the  heart  from  any  infection  of  pestilence,  if  after  the  taking  ot 
it  the  party  sweat  two  hours  in  bed,  and  this  medicine  be  again 
and  again' repeated,  if  need  require.  The  green  herb  bruised 
and  applied  to  any  carbuncle  or  plague  sore,  is  found  by  certain 
experience  to  dissolve  and  break  it  in  thiee  houts  space.  . ‘*L- 

same  decoction  also  drank,  helpeth  the  pains  and  stitches  in  tne 
side.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  taken  for  forty  days  together, 
or  a dram  of  the  powder  of  them  taken  at  a time  in  whey,  dotn 
(as  Matthiolus  saith)  wonderfully  help  those  that  are  troubled 
with  running  of  spreading  scabs,  tetters,  ring-worms,  yea, 
although  they  proceed  from  the  French  pox,  which,  he  saith, 
he  hath  tried  by  experience.  The  juice  or  decoction  drank, 
helpeth  also  scabs  and  breakings-but  of  the  itch,  and  t.ie  i <e. 
The  iuice  also  made  up  into  an  ointment  and  used,  is  effectual 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  same  also  healcth  all  inward  wounds 
by  the  drying,  cleansing,  and  healing  quality  therein:  Anc  a 
syrup  made  of  the  juice  and  sugar,  is  very  effectual  to  all  the 
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purposes  aforesaid,  and  so  is  the  distilled  water  of  the  herb  and 
dowers  made  in  due  season,  especially  to  be  used  when  the 
green  herb  is  not  in  force  to  I>c  taken.  The  decoction  of  the 
lierb  and  roots  outwardly  applied,  doth  wonderfully  help  all  sorts 

1 , orcol(1  swellings  in  any  part  of  the  body,  is  cffecutal  for 
.>nrunk  sinews  or  veins,  and  ncaleth  green  wounds,  old  sores 
and  ulcers.  I he  juice  of  scabious,  made  up  with  the  powder  of 

borax  and  samphire,  cleanseth  the  skin  of  the  face,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  not  only  from  freckles  and  pimples,  but  also 
trom  morphew  and  leprosy ; the  head  washed  with  the  decoc- 
tion cleanseth  it  from  dandrifF,  scurf,  sores,  itch,  and  the  like, 
used  warm.  The  herb  bruised  and  applied,  doth  in  a short  time 
loosen,  and  draw  forth  any  splinter  broken  bone,  arrow  head 
or  other  such  like  thing  lying  in  the  flesh. 

SCURVY-GRASS. 

Dascript.i]  /^\UR  ordinary  English  scurvv-grass  hath  many 
tUick  flat  leaves  more  long  man  broad,  and 
sometimes  longer  and  narrower ; sometimes  also  smooth  on  the 
edges,  and  sometimes  a little  waved ; sometimes  plain,  smooth 
and  pointed,  of  a sad  green,  and  sometimes  a blueish  colour, 
evei)  one  standing  by  itself  upon  a long  foot-stalk,  which  is 
>t  ow  ms  r 01  greenish  also,  from  among  which  arise  many  slender 
stalks,  bearing  few  leaves  thereon  like  the  other,  but  longer  and 
vssei  foi  the  most  part:  At  the  tops  whereof  grow  many 
whitish  flowers,  with  yellow  threads  in  the  middle,  standing 
tdiout  a green  head,  which  becometh  the  seed  vessel,  which 
■\,V  e somewhat  flat  when  it  is  ripe,  wherein  is  contained  red- 
dish seed,  tasting  somewhat  hot.  The  root  is  made  of  many 
white  strings,  which  stick  deeply  into  the  mud,  wherein  h 
chiefly  delights,  yet  it  will  well  abide  in  the  more  upland  and 
< uer  giounil,  ana  tasteth  a little  brackish  and  salt  even  there, 
Utm°^  S°  muc^  as  w^ei  e k hath  the  salt  water  to  feed  upon. 

1 nice. J It  groweth  all  along  the  Thames  sides,  both  on  the 

'.ssex  and  Kent.sh  sliorcs,  from  Woolwich  roundabout  the  sea 
coasts  to  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and  even  to  Bristol,  where  it  is 
li<id  in  plenty ; the  other  with  round  leaves  groweth  in  the 
marshes  in  Holland,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  ether  places  of  Lin- 
colnshire by  the  sea  side. 

Rescript.]  . There  is  also  another  sort  called  Dutch  scurvy - 
f lafCHWihlCh  1S  most  ^nown>  anfl  frequent  in  gardens,  which 
latii  icsii  green,  and  almost  round  leaves  rising  from  the  root, 
not  so  thick  as  the  former,  yet  in  some  rich  ground,  very  large, 
even  twu  c as  big  as  in  others,  not  dented  about  the  edges,  or 
Tollow.m  the  middle,  standing  on  along  foot-stalk  -y  from  among 
t vise  rise  long,  slender  stalks,  higher  than  the  former,  with 
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more  white  flowers  at  the  tops  of  them,  which  turn  into  small 
nods,  and  smaller  brownish  seed  than  the  iornner.  '1  he  root  is 
white,  small  and  thready.  The  taste  is  nothing  salt  at  all ; it 

hath  a hot,  aromatical,  spicy  taste. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  April  and  May,  and  giveth  seed  ripe 

quickly  alter.  . 

Government  and  Virtues  i ] It  is  an  herb  of  Jupitei.  i ne 
English  scurvy-grass  is  more  used  for  the  salt  taste  it  beareth, 
which  doth  somewhat  open  and  cleanse  ; but  the  Dutch  scurvy- 
grass  is  of  better  effect,  and  chiefly  used  (if  it  may  be  had)  by 
those  that  have  the  scurvy,  and  is  of  singularly  good  effect  to 
cleanse  the  blood,  liver,  and  spleen,  taking  the  juice  in  the 
spring  every  morning  fasting  in  a cup  of  drink.  1 he  decoction 
is  good  for  the  same  purpose,  and  openeth  obstructions,  evacu- 
ating cold,  clammy  and  phlegmatic  humours  both  from  the 
liver  and  the  spleen,  and  bringing  the  body  to  a more  lively 
colour  The  juice  also  helpeth  all  foul  ulcers  and  sores  m the 
mouth,  gargled  therewith  ; and  used  outwardly,  cleanseth  the 
skin  from  spots,  marks,  or  scars  that  happen  therein. 


SELF-HEAL, 

Called  also  Pruncl , Carpenter's  Herb,  Hook -heal,  and 

Sickle-wort. 

Descript.]  rT'MTE  common  self-heal  is  a small,  low,  creeping 
X herb,  having  many  small,  roundish  pointed 
leaves,  like  leaves  of  wild  mints,  of  a dark  green  colour,  with- 
out dents  on  the  edges ; from  among  which  rise  square  hairy 
stalks,  scarce  a foot  high,  which  spread  sometimes  into  bran- 
ches with  small  leaves  set  thereon,  up  to  the  tops,  where  stand 
brown  spike  heads  of  small  brownish  leaves  like  scales  and 
flowers  set  together,  almost  like  the  head  ot  cassidony,  w.hicit 
flowers  are  gaping,  and  of  a blueish  purple,  or  more  pale  blue, 
in  some  plates  sweet,  but  not  so  in  others.  The  root  consists 
of  many  fibres  downward,  and  spreadeth  strings  also  whereby  it 
increaseth.  The  small  stalks,  with  the  leaves  creeping  on  me 
ground,  shoot  forth  fibres  taking  hold  on  the  ground,  whereby 
it  is  made  a great  tuft  in  a short  time. 

Place. ~\  It  is  found  in  woods  and  fields  every  where. 

Time.  \ It  flowereth  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  April. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Here  is  another  herb  ot  V enus, 
self-heal,  whereby  when  you  are  hurt  you  may  heal  yourself. 
It  is  a special  herb  for  inward  and  outward  wounds,  1 ake  it 
inwardly  in  syrups  for  inward  wounds:  outwardly  in  unguent'* 
and  plaisters  for  outward.  As  self-heal  is  like  bugle  in  (mm.  so 
also  in  the  qualities  and  virtues,  serving  fur  ah  the  puiposcs 
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whereto  bugle  is  applied  with  good  success,  either  inwardly  or 
mitwaroly,  tor  inward  wounds  or  ulcers  whatsoever  within  the 
body,  for  bruises  or  falls,  and  suck  iike  hurts.  If  to  l»c  a 
accompanied  wkh  bugle,  sanicie,  and  other  the  like  wound 
herbs,  ic  will  be  more  etlcctual  to  wash  or  inject  into  ulceis  in 
the  parts  outwardly.  W here  there  is  cause  to  repress  the  heat 
and  sharpness  of  humours  flowing  to  any  sore,  ulcers,  inflam- 
mations, swellings,  or  the  like,  or  to  stay  die  fluxes  of  blood 
in  any  wound, or  part,  this  is  used  with  some  good  success-  as 
also  to  cleanse  the  foulness  of  sores,  and  cause  them  more 
speedily  to  be  healed.  It  is  an  especial  remedy  for  all  gieen 
wounds,  to  solder  the  lips  of  them,  and  to  keep  the  place  Irom 
any  further  inconveniences.  The  juice  hereof  used  with  oil 
ol  roses  to  anoint  the  temples  and  forehead,  is  verv  effectual  to 
remove  the  headach,  and  the  same  mixed  with  honev  of  roses, 
clcanscth  and  healeth  all  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  throat,  and 
those  also  in  the  secret  parts.  And  the  proverb  of  the  Germans, 
French  and  others,  is  verified  in  this,  That  he  needetk  neither 
physician  nor  surgeon  that  hath  self-heal  and  sanical  to  help 
himself. 


THE  SERVICE-TREE. 

II  is  so  well  known  in  the  place  where  it  grows,  that  it  need- 
eth  no  description. 

Time.]  It  flovvereth  before  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fruit  is 
ripe  in  October. 

Government  and  1 irtaesJ]  Services  when  they  are  mellow, 
are  fit  to  be  taken  to  stay  fluxes,  scouring,  and  casting,  yet  less 
than  medlars.  If  they  be  dried  before  they  be  mellow,  and  kept 
au  tne  yeai,  they  may  be  used  in  decoctions  for  the  said  purpose, 
eitlter  to  drink,  or  to  bathe  the  parts  requiring  it ; and  are  pro- 
fi i ably  used  in  that  manner  to  stay  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and 
of  tile  mouth  or  nose,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead  and  nape  <.  f 
the  neck;  and  are  under  the  dominion  of  Saturn. 

SHEPHERD’S  PURSE. 

II  is,  called  whoreman’s  permacety,  shepherd's  scrip,  shep- 
herd’s pounce,  toyworr,  pickpuise,  and  casewort. 

Descript. The  root  is  small,  white,  and  perisheth  every 
year.  The  leaves  are  small  and  long,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
and  deeply  cut  in  on  both  sides,  among  which  spring  up  a stalk 
which  is  small  and  round,  containing  small  leaves  upon  it  even 
to  the  top.  1 lie  flowers  are  white  and  very  small ; after  which 
come  tiic  little  cases  which  hold  the  seed,  which  arc  flat,  almost 
in  the  form  of  a heart. 
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Place.}  They  are  frequent  in  this  nation,  almost  by  every 
path-side. 

Time.}  They  flower  all  the  summer  Jong:  nay  some  of 
them  are  so  fruitful,  that  they  flower  twice  a year. 

Government  and  Tint  ties.}  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn,  and  of  a cold,  dry,  and  binding  nature,  like  to  him.  It 
helps  all  fluxes  of  blood,  either  caused  l)y  inward  or  outward 
wounds  ; as  also  flux  of  the  belly,  and  bloody  flux,  spitting  and 
pissing  of  blood,  stops  the  terms  in  women  ; being  bound  to  the 
wrists  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  it  helps  the  yel- 
low jaundice.  The  herb  being  made  into  a poultice,  helps  in- 
flammations and  St.  Anthony’s  hie.  The  juice  being  dropped 
into  the  ears,  heals  the  pains,  noise,  and  matterings  thereof.  A 
good  ointment  may  be  made  of  it  for  all  wounds,  especially 
wounds  in  the  head. 

STALLAGE. 

rT’'\HIS  is  also  very  well  known,  and  therefore  1 shall  not 
A trouble  the  reader  with  any  description  thereof. 

Place.}  It  groweth  naturally  in  dry  and  marshy  ground ; 
but  if  it  be  sown  in  gardens,  it  there  prospereth  very  well. 

Time.}  It  abiderh  green  all  the  winter,  and  seedeth  in 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.}  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury. 
Smallagc  is  hotter,  drier,  and  much  more  medicinal  than  parsley, 
for  it  much  more  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
larefie'h  thick  phlegm,  and  cleanseth  it  and  the  blood  withai. 
It  provoketli  urine  and  women’s  courses,  and  is  singular  good 
against  the  yellow  jaundice,-  tertian  and  quartan  agues,  if  the 
juice  thereof  be  taken,  but  especially  made  up  into  a syrup. 
The  juice  also  put  to  honey  of  roses,  and  barley-water,  is  very 
good  to  gargle  the  mouth  and  throat  of  those  that  have  sores  and 
ulcers  in  them,  and  will  quickly  heal  them.  The  same  lotion 
also  cleanseth  and  healeth  all  other  foul  ulcers  and  cankers  else- 
where, if  they  be  washed  therewith.  The  seed  is  especially 
used  to  break  and  expel  wind,  to  kill  worms  and  help  a stink- 
ing breath.  The  root  is  effectual  to  all  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  is  held  to  be  stronger  in  operation  than  the  herb,  blit  espe- 
cially to  open  obstructions,  and  to  rid  away  any  ague,  if  the 
juice  thereof  be  taken  in  wine,  or  the  decoction  thereof  in  wine 
be  used. 


SOPEWORT,  OR  BRUISE  WORT. 

Descript.}  r I TIE  root  creepeth  under  ground  far  and  near, 
A with  many  joints  therein,  of  a brown  colour 
on  the  outside  and  yellowish  within,  shooting  forth  in  divers 
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places  weak  round-  stalks,  full  of  joints,  set  with  two  leaves 
a-piecc  at  every  one  of  them  on  the  contrary  side,  which  are 
ribbed  somewhat  like  unto  plantain,  and  fashioned  like  the 
common  field  white  campion  leaves,  seldom  having  anv  bran- 
dies from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  but  set  with  flowers  at  the  top, 
standing  in  long  husks  like  the  wild  campions,  made  of  five 
leaves  a piece,  round  at  the  ends,  and  dented  in  die  middle,  of 
a lose  colout , almost  white,  sometimes  deeper,  Sometimes 
paler  ; of  a reasonable  scent. 

1 lace.]  It  groweth  wild  in  many  low  and  wet  grounds  of 
this  land,  by  brooks  and  the  sides  of  running  waters. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  usually  in  July,  and  so  continueth  all 
August,  and  part  of  September,  before  they  be  quite  spent. 

Temperature  and  Virtues.]  Venus  owns  it.  The  country 
people  m divers  places  do  use  to  bruise  the  leaves  of  sopewort. 
and  lay  it  to  their  fingers,  hands  or  legs,  when  they  are  cut,  to 
heal  them  up  again.  Some  make  great  boast  thereof,  that  it  is 
diuretical  to  provoke  urine,  and  thereby  to  expel  gravel  and 
the  stone  in  the  reins  or  kidneys,  and  do  also  account  it  singular 
good  to  void  hydropical  waters;  and  they  no  less  extol  it  to  per- 
form an  absolute  cure  in  the  french  pox,  more  than  either  sar- 
saparilla, guiacum,  or  china  can  do ; which,  how  true  it  is,  1 
leave  others  to  judge. 


SORREL. 

OUR  ordinary  sorrel, _ which  grows  in  gardens,  and  aiso 
wild  in  tne  fields,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no 
description. 

' Government  and  Virtues.]  R isunderthe  dominion  of  Venus. 
Sorrel  is  prevalent  in  all  hot  diseases,  to  cool  any  inflammation 
and  heat  of  blood  in  agues,  pestilential  or  choleric,  or  sickness 
and  fainting,  arising  f'roin  heat,  and  to  refresh  the  overspent 
spirits  with  the  violence  of  furious  or  fiery  fits  of  agues  ; to 
quench  thirst,  and  procure  an  appetite  in  fainting  or  decaying 
stomachs  : For  it  resisteth  the  putrefaction  of  the  blood,  killeth 
worms,  and  is  a cordial  to  the  heart,  which  the  seed  doth  more 
effectually,  being  more  drying  and  binding,  and  thereby  stayeth 
the  hot  fluxes  of  women’s  courses,  or  of  humours  in  die  bloody 
flux,  or  flux  of  the  stomach.  The  root  also  in  a decoction,  or 
in  powder,  is  effectual  for  all  the  said  purposes.  Both  roots  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  herb,  arc  held  powerful  to  resist  the  poi- 
son of  the  scorpion.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  is  taken  to 
help  the  jaundice,  and  to  expel  the  giavel  and  the  stone 
jn  the  Kins  01  kidneys.  .1  he  decoction  of  the  flowers 
made  with  wine  and  drank,  helpeth  the  black  jaundice,  as 
also  the  inward  ulcers  of  tire  body  and  bowels.  A syrup 
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made  with  the  juice  of  sorrel  and  fumitory,  is  a sovereign 
help  to  kill  those  sharp  humours  that  cause  the  itch.  The 
juice  thereof,  with  a little  vinegar,  serveth  well  to  be  used  out- 
wardly for  the  same  cause,  and  is  also  profitable  for  tetters,  ring- 
worms, &c.  It  helpeth  also  to  discuss  the  kernels  in  the  throat; 
and  the  juice  gargled  in  the  mouth,  helpeth  the  sores  therein. 
The  leaves  wrapt  in  a colewort  leaf  and  roasted  in  the  embers, 
and  applied  to  a hard  imposthumc,  botch,  boil,  or  plague  sore, 
doth  both  ripen  and  break  it.  The  distilled  water  of  the  herb 
is  of v much  good  use  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid* 

WOOD  SORREL. 

Descript.']  r | T1  IS  groweth  upon  the  ground,  having  a num- 
X ber  of  leaves  coming  from  the  root  made  of 
three  leaves,  like  a trefoil,  but  broad  at  the  ends,  and  cut  in  the 
middle,  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  every  one  standing  on  a 
long  foot-stalk,  which  at  their  first  coming  up  are  close  folded 
together  to  the  stalk,  but  opening  themselves  afterwards,  and 
are  of  a fine  sour  relish,  and  yielding  a juice  which  will  turn  red 
when  it  is  clarified,  and  maketh  a most  dainty  clear  syrup. 
Among  these  leaves  rise  up  divers  slender,  weak  foot-stalks,  with 
every  one  of  them  a flower  at  the  top,  consisting  of  five  small 
pointed  leaves,  star-fashion,  of  a white  colour,  in  most  places, 
and  in  some  dashed  over  with  a small  show'  of  blueish,  on  the 
back  side  only.  After  the  flowers  are  past,  follow  small  round 
heads,  with  small  yellowish  seed  in  them.  The  roots  are  no- 
thing but  small  strings  fastened  to  the  end  of  a small  long  piece  ; 
all  of  them  being  of  a yellowish  colour. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  many  places  of  our  land,  in  woods 
and  wood-sides,  wdiere  they  be  moist  and  shadowed,  and  in 
other  places  not  too  much  open  to  the  sun. 

Time.]  It  flovvereth  in  April  and  May. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Venus  owns  it.  Wood  sorrel 

serveth  to  all  the  purposes  that  the  other  sorrels  do,  and  is  more 
effectual  in  hindering  putrefaction  of  blood,  ahd  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  and  body,  and  to  quench  thirst,  to  strengthen  a weak 
stomach,  to  procure  an  appetite,  to  stay  vomiting,  and  very 
excellent  in  any  contagious  sickness  or  pestilential  fevers.  The 
syrup  made  of  the  juice,  is  effectual  in  all  the  cases  aforesaid, 
and  so  is  the  distilled  water  of  the  herb.  Spungcs  or  linen  cloths 
wet  in  the  juice,  and  applied  outwardly  to  any  hot  swelling  or 
inflammations,  doth  much  cool  and  help  them.  The  same 
juice  taken  and  gargled  in  the  mouth,  and  after  it  is  spit  forth, 
taken  afresh,  doth  wonderfully  help  a foul  stinking  canker  or 
ulcers  therein.  It  is  singularly  good  to  heal  wounds,  or  to  stay 
the  bleeding  of  thrusts  or  stabs  in  the  body. 
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SOW  THISTLE. 

SOW  thistles  are  generally  so  well  known,  that  they  need  net 
description. 

Place. ] They  grow  in  gardens  and  manured  grounds,  some- 
times l y old  walls,  path-sides  of  fields  and  highways. 

Government  and  J'irtuesi]  This  and  the  former  are  under 
the  influence  of  Venus.  Sow  Thistles  are  cooling,  and  some- 
what binding,  and  arc  very  fit  to  cool  a hot  stomach,  ami  case 
the  pains  thereof.  The  herb  boiled  in  wine,  is  very  helpful  to 
stay  the  dissolution  of  the  stomach,  and  the  milk  that  is  taken 
from  the  stalks  when  they  arc  broken,  given  in  drink,  is  bene- 
ficial to  those  that  are  short  winded,  and  have  a wheezing.  Pliny 
saith,  That  it  hath  caused  the  gravel  and  stone  to  be  voided  by 
urine,  and  that  the  eating  thereof  helpeth  a stinking  breath.  The 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  causeth  abundance  of  milk  in 
nurses,  and  their  children  to  he  well  coloured.  Tire  juice  or 
distilled  water  is  good  for  all  hot  inflammations,  wheals,  and 
eruptions  or  heat  in  the  skin,  itching  of  the  haemorrhoids.  The 
juice  boiled  or  thoroughly  heated  in  a little  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
in  the  peel  of  a pomegranate,  and  dropped  into  the  cars,  is  a 
sure  remedy  for  deafness,  singings,  &c.  'I  hree  spoonfuls  of 
the  juice  taken  warmed  in  white  wine,  and  some  wine  put 
thereto,  causeth  women  in  travail  to  have  so  easy  and  speedy 
delivery,  that  they  may  be  aide  to  walk  presently  after.  It  is 
wonderfully  good  for  women  to  wash  their  faces  with,  to  clear 
the  skin,  and  give  it  a lustre. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD. 

SOUTHERN-wood  is  so  well  known  to  be  an  ordinary  in- 
habitant in  our  gardens,  that  I shall  nor  need  to  trouble  you 
with  any  description  thereof. 

Time. ] It  fiowereth  for  the  most  part  in  July  and  August. 
Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  a gallant  Mercurial  plant, 
worthy  of  more  esteem  than  it  hath.  Dioscnridcs  saith,  that 
the  seed  bruised,  heated  in  warm  water,  and  drank,  helpeth 
those  that  are  bursten,  or  troubled  with  cramps  or  convulsions 
of  the  sinews,  the  sciatica,  or  difficulty  in  making  water,  and 
bringing:  down  women’s  courses.  The  same  taken  in  wine  is 
an  antidote,  or  counter  poison  against  all  deadly  poison,  and 
driveth  away  serpents  and  other  venomous  creatures  ; as  also  the 
smell  of  the  herb,  being  burnt,  doth  the  same.  The  oil  thereof 
anointed  on  the  back-bone  before  the  fits  of  agues  come,  takctii 
them  away  : It  taketh  away  inflammations  in  rite  eyes,  if  it  he 
put  with  some  part  of  a roasted  quince,  and  boiled  with  a few* 
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trumbs  of  bread,  and  applied.  Boiled  with  barley-meal,  it 
uketli  away  pimples,  pushes  or  wheals  that  arise  in  the  face,  or 
other  parts  of  the  bodv.  The  seed  as  well  as  the  dried  herb,  is 
often  given  to  kill  the  worms  in  children : The  herb  bruised  and 
laid  to,  helpeth  to  draw  forth  splinters  and  thorns  out  of  the  flesh. 
The  ashes  thereof  drieth  up  and  healeth  old  ulcers,  that  are 
without  inflammation,  although  by  the  sharpness  thereof  it  biteth 
sore,  and  putieth  them  to  sore  pains  ; as  also  the  sores  in  the 
privy  parts  of  man  or  woman.  The  ashes  mingled  with  old 
salad  oil,  helpeth  those  that  have  hair  fallen,  and  are  bald,  caus- 
ing the  hair  to  grow  again  either  on  the  head  or  beard.  Daranters 
saith,  that  the  oil  made  of  southern-wood,  and  put  among  the 
ointments  that  are  used  against  the  French  disease,  is  very 
effectual,  and  likewise  killeth  lice  in  the  head.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  herb  is  said  to  help  them  much  that  are  troubled 
with  the  stone,  as  also  for  the  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  mother. 
The  Germans  commend  it  for  a singular  wound  herb,  and 
therefore,  call  it  stabwort.  It  is  held  by  all  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  be  more  offensive  to  the  stomach  than  worm- 
wood. 


SPIGNEL. 

Descript.]  f I ''HE  roots  of  common  spignel  do  spread  much 
X and  deep  in  the  ground,  many  strings  or 
branches  growing  from  one  head,  which  is  hairy  at  the  top,  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  smelling 
well,  and  of  an  aromatical  taste,  from  whence  rise  sundry  long- 
stalks  of  most  tine  cut  leaves  like  hair,  smaller  than  dill,  set 
thick  on  both  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  of  a good  scent.  Among  these 
leaves  rise  up  round  stiff' stalks,  with  a few  joints  and  leaves 
on  them,  and  at  the  tops  an  umbel  of  fine  pure  white  flowers; 
at  the  edges  whereof  sometimes  will  be  seen  a shew  of  the  red- 
dish blueish  colour,  especially  before  they  be  full  blown,  and 
are  succeeded  by  small,  somewhat  round  seeds,  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  fennel,  and  of  a brown  colour,  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  crusted  on  the  back,  as  most  of  the  umbelliferous  seeds  are. 

Placet]  It  gryweth  wild  in  Lancashire,  \ orkshirc,  and  other 
northern  counties,  and  is  also  planted  in  gardens. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Venus.  Galen 
saith,  the  roots  of  spignel  arc  available  to  provoke  urine,  and 
women’s  courses  ; but  if  too  much  thereof  betaken,  it  causeth 
head-ach.  The  roots  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  and  drank,  help- 
eth the  strangury  and  stoppings  of  the  urine,  the  wind,  swell- 
ings and  pains  in  the  stomach,  pains  of  the  mother,  and  all  joint- 
affis.  If  the  powder  of  the  root  be  mixed  with  honey,  and  the. 
same  taken  as  a licking  medicine,  it  breaketh  tough  phlegm,  and 
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drieth  up  the  rheum  that  falleth  on  the  Junes.  The  roots  ara 
accounted  very  effectual  against  tlie  stinging  or  biting  of  anv 
venomous  creature,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Mithridate 
and  other  antidotes  of  tlie  same. 

SPLEEN  WORT,  OR  CETERACH. 

Desny'pt.  ] rg''lIE  smooth  spleenwort,  from  a black,  thready 
X and  bushy  root,  sendeth  forth  inanv  long 
single  leaves,  cut  in  on  both  sides  into  round  dents  almost  to 
the  middle,  which  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  polypody,  each  divi- 
sion being  not  always  set  opposte  unto  the  other,  cut  between 
each,  smooth,  and  of  a light  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  a 
dark  yellowish  roughness  on  the  back,  folding  or  rolling  itself 
inward  at  the  first  springing  up. 

Place.']  It  groweth  as  well  upon  stone  walls,  as  moist  and 
shadowy  places,  about  Bristol,  and  other  the  west  parts  plenti- 
fully ; as  also  on  Framlingham  Castle,  on  Beaconsheld  church 
in  Berkshire,  at  Stroude  in  Kent,  and  elsewhere,  and  abkfcth 
green  all  the  winter. 

Government  and  T irtues.]  Saturn  owns  it.  It  is  generaliv 
used  against  infirmities  of  the  spleen  : it  helpeth  the  strangurv, 
and  wasteth  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  is  good  against  the  vel- 
low  jaundice,  and  the  hiccough  ; but  the  juice  of  it  in  women 
hindereth  conception.  Matthiolus  saith,  that  if  a dram  of  tlie 
dust  that  is  on  the  backside  of  the  leaves  be  mixed  with  half  a 
dram  of  amber  in  powder,  and  taken  with  the  juice  of  purslain 
or  plantain,  it  helps  the  running  of  the  reins  speedily,  and  that 
the  herb  and  root  being  boiled  and  taken,  helpeth  all  melancholy 
diseases,  and  those  especially  that  arise  from  tlie  French 
disease.  C amerarius  saith.  That  the  distilled  water  thereof 
being  drank,  is  very  effectual  against  the  stone  in  the  reins  ami 
bladder  ; and  that  the  lee  that  is  made  of  the  ashes  thereof  being 
drank  for  some  time  together,  helpeth  splenetic  persons.  It  is 
used  in  outward  remedies  for  the  same  purpose. 

STAR  THISTLE. 

Descript.]  A Common  star  thistle  hath  divers  narrow  leaves 
E\  lying  next  the  ground,  cut  on  the  edges  some- 
what deeply  into  many  parts,  soft  or  alittlc  woolly,  all  over  green, 
among  which  rise  up  divers  weak  stalks  parted  into  many 
branches,  all  lying  down  to  the  ground,  that  it  seemeth  a pretty 
bush,  set  with  divers  the  like  divided  leaves  up  the  tops,  where 
severally,  do  stand  small  whitish  green  heads,  set  with  sharp 
white  pricks  (no  part  of  the  plant  else  being  prickly)  which  are 
somewhat  yellowish ; out  of  the  middle  whereof  riseth  tho 
flowers,  composed  of  many  small  reddish  purple  threads ; and 
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in  the  heads,  after  the  flowers  are  past,  come  small  whitish 
round  seed,  lying  down  as  others  do.  I lie  root  is  small,  long 
and  woody,  perishing  every  year,  and  rising  again  of  their  own 
sowing. 

Place.]  It  groweth  wild  in  the  fields  about  London  in  many 
places,  as  at  Mile-End  green,  in  Finsbury  fields,  beyond  the 
windmills,  and  many  other  places. 

Time.]  It  flo were th  early,  and  seedeth  in  July,  and  some- 
times in  August.  # . 

Government  and  I ndues.^  This,  as  almost  all  thistles  are, 
is  under  Mars.  The  seed  of  this  star  thistle  made  into  powder, 
ami  drank  in  wine,  provoketh  urine,  and  helpeth  to  break  the 
stone,  and  driveth  it  forth.  The  root  in  powder,  and  given  in 
wine  and  drank,  is  good  against  the  plague  and  pestilence  ; and 
drank  in  the  morning  fasting  for  some  time  together,  it  is  very 
profitable  for  a fistula,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Baptista  Sardas 
doth  much  commend  the  distilled  water  hereof,  being  diank,  to 
help  the  French  disease,  to  open  the  obstructions  of  the  liver, 
and  cleanse  the  blood  from  corrupted  humouis,  and  is  piofitable 
against  the  quotidian  or  tertian  ague. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

THESE  are  so  well  known  through  this  land,  that  they 

-need  no  description.  .... 

Time.]  They  flower  in  May  ordinarily,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 

shortly  after.  , . , 

Government  and  1 irtucs.]  Ve/ius  owns  the  herb.  Straw- 
berries, when  they  are  green,  are  cool  and  dry  ; but  when  they 
are  ripe  they  are  cool  and  moist:  The  berries  aie  excellent  good 
to  cool  the  liver,  die  blood,  and  the  spleen,  or  an  hot  choleric 
stomach  ; to  refresh  and  comfort  the  feinting  spirits,  and  quench 
thirst : They  are  good  also  for  other  inflammations  ; yet  it  is  not 
amiss  to  refrain  from  them  in  a fever,  lest  by  their  putnfymg  in 
the  stomach  thev  increase  the  fits.  The  leaves  and  roots  boilec 
in  w’ine  and  water,  and  drank,  do'  likewise  cool  the  liver 
and  blood,  and  assuage  all  inflammations  in  the  reins  and  blad- 
der, provoke  urine,  and  allay  the  heat  and  'sharpness  thereof. 
The  same  also  being  drank  stayeth  the  bloody  flux  and  women  s 
courses,  and  help  the  swelling  of  the  spleen.  1 he  water  of 
the  berries  carefully  distilled,  is  a sovereign  remedy  and  cordial 
in  the  panting  and  beating  of  the  heart,  and  is  good  for  the  yel- 
low jaundice.  The  juice  dropped  into  foul  ulcers,  or  they 
washed  therewith,  or  the  decoction  of  the  herb  and  root,  doth 
wonderfully  cleanse  and  help  to  cure  them.  Lotions  and  ga'ga  s 
for  sore  mouths,  or  ulcers  therein,  or  in  the  privy  parts  or  else- 
where, arc  made  with  the  leaves  and  roots  thereoi  ; which  is 
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also  good  to  fasten  loose  teeth,  and  to  heal  spungy  foul  gums. 
.It  hclpeth  also  to  stay  catarrhs,  or  defluxions  of  rheum  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  teeth,  or  eyes.  The  juice  or  water  is  singular 
good  for  hot  and  red  inflamed  eyes,  if  dropped  into  them,  or  thev 
bathed  therewith.  It  is  also  of  excellent  property  for  all  pushes, 
wheals,  and  other  breakings  forth  of  hot  and  sharp  humours  in 
the  face  and  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodv,  to  bathe  them 
therewith,  and  to  take  away  any  redness  in  the  face,  or  spots,  or 
other  deformities  in  the  skin,  and  to  make  it  clear  and  smooth. 
Some  use  this  medicine  : Take  so  many  strawberries  as  you 
shall  think  fitting,  and  put  them  into  a distillatory,  or  body  of 
glass  fit  for  them,  which  being  well  closed,  sec  it  in  a bed  of 
horse  dung  for  your  use.  It  is  an  excellent  water  for  hot  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  to  take  away  a film  or  skin  that  beginneth  to 
grow  over  them,  and  for  such  other  defects  in  them  as  may  be 
helped  by  any  outward  medicine. 

SUCCORY. 

Descript.']  r I "'HE  garden  succory  hath  longer  and  nar- 
X rower  leaves  than  the  endive,  and  more  cut  in 
or  torn  on  the  edges,  and  the  root  abideth  many  years.  It  bear- 
ed! also  blue  flowers  like  endive,  and  the  seed  is  hardly  distin- 
guished from  the  seed  of  the  smooth  or  ordinary  endive. 

The  wild  succory  hath  divers  long  leaves  lying  on  the  ground, 
very  much  cut  in  or  torn  on  rhe  edges,  on  both  sides,  even  to 
the  middle  rib,  ending  in  a point ; sometimes  it  hath  a rib  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  from  among  which  riseth  up  a hard 
round,  woody  stalk,  spreading  into  many  branches,  set  with 
smaller  and  lesser  divided  leaves  on  them  up  to  the  tops,  where 
stand  the  flowers,  which  are  like  the  garden  kind,  and  rhe  seed 
is  also  (only  take  notice  that  the  flowers  of  the  garden  kind  are 
gone  in  on  a sunny  day,  they  being  so  cold,  that  thev  are  not 
able  to  endure  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  more  de- 
light in  the  shade)  the  root  is  white,  but  more  hard  and  woody 
than  the  garden  kind.  The  whole  plant  is  exceeding  bitter. 

Placei]  This  groweth  in  many  places  of  our  land  in  waste 
unfilled  and  barren  fields.  The  other  only  in  gardens. 

Government  and  Virtues.  ] It  is  an  herb  of  Jupiter.  Garden 
succory,  as  it  is  more  dry  and  less  cold  than  endive,  so  it  open- 
eth  more.  An  handful  of  the  leaves,  or  roots  boiled  in  wine  or 
water,  and  a draught  thereof  drank  fasting,  driveth  forth  cho- 
leric and  phlegmatic  humours,  openeth  obstructions  of  the  liver, 
gall  and  spleen  ; helpeth  the  yellow  jaundice,  the  heat  of  the 
reins,  and  of  the  urine ; the  dropsy  also ; and  those  that  have 
an  evil  disposition  in  their  bodies,  by  reason  of  long  sickness, 
evil  diet,  &c.  which  the  Greeks  call  cachexia.  A decoction 
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thereof  made  with  wine,  and  drank,  is  very  effectual  against 
long-  lingering  agues  ; and  a dram  of  the  seed  in  powder,  drank 
in  wine,  before  the  fit  of  the  ague,  helpeth  to  drive  it  away. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  and  flowers  (if  you  can  take 
them  in  time)  hath  the  like  properties,  and  is  especially  good  for 
hot  stomachs,  and  in  agues,  either  pestilential  or  ot  long  con- 
tinuance; for  swooning  and  passions  of  the  heait,  foi  the  heat 
and  head-ach  in  children,  and  for  the  blood  and  liver.  The  said 
water,  or  the  juice,  or  the  bruised  leaves  applied  outwaidly, 
allavs  swellings,  inflammations,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  pushes, 
wheals,  and  pimples,  especially  used  with  a little  vinegar  ; as 
also  to  wash  pestiferous  sores.  The  said  water  is  very  effectual 
for  sore  eyes  that  are  inflamed  with  redness,  and  tor  nurses’ 
breasts  that  are  pained  by  the  abundance  of  milk. 

The  wild  succory,  as" it  is  more  bitter,  so  it  is  more  strength, 

eninsr  to  the  stomach  and  liver. 

O 

STONE-CROP,  PRICK-MADAM,  Oil  SMALL 
HOUSELEEK. 

Descript.']  TT  groweth  with  divers  trailing  branches  upon 
JL  the  ground,  set  with  many  thick,  flat,  roundish, 
whitish  green  leaves,  pointed  at  the  ends.  1 he  flowers  stand 
many  of  them  together,  somewhat  loosely.  The  roots  are 

small,  and  run  creeping  under  ground. 

Place.]  It  groweth  upon  the  stone  walls  and  mud  walls, 
upon  the  tiles  of  houses,  and  pent-houses,  and  amongst  lubbish, 
and  in  other  gravelly  places. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  the  leaves  aie 

green  all  the  winter.  . . 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
]\Ioon,  cold  in  quality,  and  something  binding,  and  therefore 
very  good  to  stay  defluxions,  especially  such  as  tall  upon  the 
eyes.  It  stops  bleeding,  both  inward  and  outwaul,  helps  canc- 
ers, and  all  fretting  sores  and  ulcers  ; It  abates  the  heat  ot  choler, 
thereby  preventing  diseases  arising  from  choleric  burnouts.  It 
expels  poison  much,  resisteth  pestilential  fevers,  being  ex- 
ceeding good  also  for  tertian  agues:  You  may  drink  the  de- 
coction of  it,  if  you  please,  for  all  the  foregoing  infirmities. 
It  is  so  harmless  an  herb,  you  can  scarce  use  it  amiss  : Being 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  place,  it  helps  the  king’s  evil,  and  any 
other  knots  or  kernels  in  the  flesh ; as  also  the  piles. 
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ENGLISH  TOBACCO. 

Descript i\  r I 'HIS  riseth  up  with  a round  thick  stalk,  abour 
A two  feet  high,  whereon  do  grow  thick,  flat 
green  leaves,  nothing  so  large  as  the  other  Indian  kind,  some- 
what round  pointed  also,  and  nothing  dented  about  the  edger. 
The  stalk  branches  forth,  and  beareth  at  the  tops  divers  flowers 
set  on  great  husks  like  the  other,  but  nothing  so  large ; scarce 
standing  above  the  brims  of  the  husks,  round  pointed  also,  and 
of  a greenish  yellow  colour.  The  seed  that  folioweth  is  not  so 
bright,  but  larger,  contained  in  the  like  great  heads.  The  roots  are 
neither  so  great  nor  woody  ; it  perisheth  every  year  with  the 
hard  frosts  in  winter,  but  riseth  generally  of  its  own  sowing. 

Place. \ This  came  from  some  parts  of  Brasil,  as  it  is 
thought,  and  is  more  familiar  in  our-  country  than  any  of  the 
other  sorts  ; early  giving  ripe  seed,  which  the  others  seldom  do. 

Timei]  It  flowereth  from  June,  sometimes  to  the  end  of 
August,  or  later,  and  the  seed  ripeneth  in  the  mean  time. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a Martial  plant.  It  is  found 
by  good  experience  to  be  available  to  expectorate  tough- phlegm 
from  the  stomach,  chest  and  lungs.  The  juice  thereof  made 
into  a syrup,  or  the  distilled  water  of  the  herb  drank  with  some 
sugar,  or  without,  if you  will,  or  the  smoke  taken  by  a pipe,  as 
is  usual,  but  fasting,  helpeth  to  expel  worms  in  the  stomach 
and  belly,  and  to  ease  the  pains  in  the  head,  or  megrim,  and  the 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels.  It  is  profitable  for  those  that  are 
troubled  with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  both  to  ease  the  pains 
by  provoking  urine,  and  also  to  expel  gravel  and  the  stone  en- 
gendered therein,  and  hath  been  found  very  effectual  to  expel 
windiness,  and  other  humours,  which  cause  the  strangling  of 
the  mother.  The  seed  hereof  is  very  effectual  to  expel  the  tooth 
ach,  and  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  herb  to  cleanse  the  gums,  and 
make  the  teeth  white.  The  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
place  grieved  with  the  king’s  evil,  helpeth  it  in  nine  or  ten  days 
effectually.  Monardus  saith,  it  is  a counter-poison  against  the 
biting  of  any  venomous  creature,  the  herb  also  being  outwardly 
applied  to  the  hurt  place.  The  distilled  water  is  often  given  with 
some  sugar  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  to  lessen  it,  and  take  it 
away  in  three  or  four  times  using.  If  the  distilled  feces  of  the 
herb,  having  been  bruised  before  the  distillation,  and  not  dis- 
tilled dry,  be  set  in  warm  dung  for  fourteen  days,  and  after- 
wards be  hung  up  in  a bag  in  a wine  cellar,  the  liquor  that 
distilleth  therefrom  is  singularly  good  to  use  for  cramps,  achs, 
the  gout  and  sciatica,  and  to  heal  itches,  scabs,  and  running 
ulcers,  cankers,  and  all  foul  sores  whatsoever.  The  juice  is 
also’ good  for  all  the  said  griefs,  and  likewise  to  kill  lice  in  chil- 
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dren’s  heads.  The  green  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  any  green 
wounds,  cureth  any  fresh  wound  or  cut  whatsoever ; and  the 
juice  put  into  old  sores,  both  cleanseth  and  healeth  them.  There 
is  also  made  hereof  a singular  good  salve  to  help  imposthumes, 
hard  tumours,  and  other  swellings  by  blows  and  rails. 

4 

the  tamarisk  tree. 

\ 

IT  is  so  well  known  in  the  place  where  it  grows,  that  itneedeth 
no  de  cription. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  about  the  end  of  May,  or  in  June, 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  and  blown  away  in  the  beginning  of 

September.  . . 

Government  and  Virtue. s.]  A gallant  Saturnine  herb  it  is. 
The  root,  leaves,  young  branches,  or  bark  boiled  in  wine,  and 
drank,  stays  the  bleeding  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  the  spit- 
ting of  blood,  the  too  abounding  of  women  s courses,  the  jaun- 
dice, the  cholic,  and  the  biting  of  all  venomous  'serpents,  ex- 
cept* the  asp ; and  outwardly  applied,  is  very  powerful  against 
the  hardness  of  the  spleen,  and  the  tooth-ach,  pains  in  the  ears, 
and  red  and  watering  eyes.  The  decoction, with  some  honey  put 
thereto,  is  good  to  stay  gangrenes  and  fretting  ulcers,  and  to 
wash  those  that  are  subject  to  nits  and  lice.  Alpinus  and  V es- 
lingius  affirm,  that  the  Egyptians  do  with  good  success  use  the 
wood  of  it  to  cure  the  French  disease,  as  others  do  with  lignum 
vita:  or  guiacum;  and  give  it  also  to  those  who  have  the  leprosy, 
scabs,  ulcers,  or  the  like.  Its  ashes  doth  quickly  heal  blisters 
raised  by  burnings  or  scaldings.  It  helps  the  dropsy,  arising 
from  the  hardness  of  the  spleen,  and  therefore  to  drink  out  of 
cups  made  of  the  wood  is  good  for  splenetic  persons.  It  is 
also  helpful  for  melancholy,  and  the  black  jaundice  that  ariseth 
{hereof. 


GARDEN  TANSY. 

ARDEN  tansy  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no 
if  description. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Dame  Venus  was  minded  to 
pleasure  women  with  child  by  this  herb,  for  there  grows  not  an 
herb  fitter  for  their  use  than  this  is  ; it  is  just  as  tho’  it  were  cut 
out  for  the  purpose.  This  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the  navel, 
stays  miscarriages ; I know  no  herb  like  it  for  that  use  : Boiled 
in  ordinary  beer,  and  the  decoction  drank,  doth  the  like;  and  if 
her  womb  be  not  as  she  would  have  it,  this  decoction  will  make 
it  so.  Let  those  women  that  desire  children  love  this  herb,  it  is 
their  best  companion,  their  husband  excepted.  Also  it  con- 
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sumes  the  phlegmatic  humours,  the  cold  and  moist  constitution 
of  winter  most  usually  atfccts  the  body  of  man  with,  and  that 
was  the  first  reason  of  eating  tansies  m the  spring.  At  last  the 
world  being  over-run  with  popery,  a monster  called  Superstition 
perks  up  his  head,  and,  as  a judgment  of  God,  obscures  the 
bright  beams  of  knowledge  by  his  dismal  looks;  (physicians 
seeing  the  pope  and  his  imps  selfish,  they  began  to  do'so  too) 
and  now  forsooth  tansies  must  be  eaten  only  on  Palm  and  Easter 
Sundays,  and  their  neighbour  days  : At  last  superstition  being 
too  hot  to  hold,  and  the  selfishness  of  physicians  walking  in  the 
clouds  ; after  the  friars  and  monks  had  made  the  people  ignorant, 
the  superstition  of  the  time  was  found  out,  bv  the  virtue  of  the 
herb  hidden,  and  now  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  left  off. 
Surely  our  physicians  are  beholden  to  none  so  much  as  they  are 
to  monks  and  friars ; for  want  of  eating  this  herb  in  spring, 
maketh  people  sickly  in  summer  ; and  that  makes  work  for  the 
physician.  If  it  be  against  any  man  or  woman’s  conscience  to 
eat  tansy  in  the  spring,  I am  as  unwilling  to  burthen  their  con- 
Stience,  as  I am  that  they  should  burthen  mine  ; they  may  boil 
it  in  wine  and  drink  the  decoction,  it  will  work  the  same  effect. 
The  decoction  of  the  common  tansy,  or  the  juice  drank  in  wine, 
is  a singular  remedy  for  all  the  griefs  that  come  by  stopping  of 
the  urine,  helpcth  the  strangury  and  those  that  have  weak  reins 
and  kidneys.  It  is  also  very  profitable  to  dissolve  and  expel  wind 
in  the  stomach,  belly,  or  bowels,  to  procure  women’s  courses, 
and  expel  windiness  in  the  matrix,  if  it  be  bruised  and  often 
smelled  unto,  as  also  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  It 
is  also  very  profitable  for  such  women  as  are  given  to  miscarry  in 
child  bearing,  to  cause  them  to  go  out  their  full  time  ; it  is  used 
also  against  the  stone  in  the  reins,  especially  in  men.  The  herb 
fried  with  eggs  (as  it  is  the  custom  in  the  spring-time)  which  is 
called  a tansy,  helpcth  to  digest  and  carry  downward  those  bad 
humours  that  trouble  the  stomach.  The  seed  is  very  profitably 
given  to  children  for  the  worms,  and  the  juice  in  drink  is  as 
effectual.  Peing  boiled  in  oil,  it  is  good  for  the  sinews  shrunk 
by  cramps,  or  pained  with  colds,  if  thereto  applied. 

WILD  TANSY,  OR  SILVER  WEED. 

THIS  is  also  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no  descrip- 
tion. 

Place. \ It  groweth  in  every  place. 

Time'.]  It  flowercth  in  June  and  July. 

Government  and  / trines.]  Now  Dame  Venus  hath  fitted 
women  with  two  herbs  of  one  name,  the  one  to  help  concep- 
tion, and  the  other  to  maintain  beauty,  and  what  more  can  be 
expected  of  her  ? What  now  remains  for  you,  but  to  love  your 
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husbands,  and  not  to  be  wanting  to  your  poor  neighbours  ? M ild 
tansy  stayeth  the  lask,  and  all  the  fluxes  of  blood  in  men  and 
women,  which  some  say  it  will  do,  if  the  green  herb  be  worn 
in  the  shoes,  so  it  be  next  the  skin  ; and  it  is  true  enough,  that 
it  will  stop  the  terms,  if  worn  so,  and  the  whites  too,  for 
ought  1 know.  It  stayeth  also  spitting  or  vomiting  of  blood. 
The  powder  of  the  herb  taken  in  some  of  the  distilled  water, 
helpeth  the  whites  in  women,  but  more  especially  if  a little 
coral  and  ivory  in  powder  be  put  to  it.  It  is  also  recommended 
to  help  children  that  are  bursten,  and  have  a rupture,  being 
boiled  in  water  and  salt.  Being  boiled  in  water  and  drank  it 
easeth  the  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  is  good  for  the  scia- 
tica and  joint-achs.  The  same  boiled  in  vinegar,  with  honey 
and  alum,  and  gargled  in  the  mouth,  easeth  the  pains  of  the 
tooth-ach,  fasteneth  loose  teeth,  helpeth  the  gums  that  are  sore, 
and  settleth  the  palate  of  the  mouth  in  its  place,  when  it  is  fallen 
down.  It  cleanseth  and  healeth  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  or  secret 
parts,  and  is  very  good  for  inward  wounds,  and  to  close  the^ 
lips  of  green  wounds,  and  to  heal  old,  moist,  and  corrupt  run- 
ning sores  in  the  legs  or  elsewhere.  Being  bruised  and  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  hand  wrists,  it  wonderfully  cooleth 
the  hot  fits  of  agues,  be  they  never  so  violent.  The  distilled 
water  cleanseth  the  skin  of  all  discolourings  therein,  as  morphew, 
sun-burnings,  &:c.  as  also  pimples,  freckles,  and  the  like  ; and 
dropped  into  the  eyes,  or  clothes  wet  therein  and  applied, 
taketh  away  the  heat  and  inflammations  in  them. 

THISTLES. 

OF  these  are  many  kinds  growing  here  in  England,  which 
are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  description  : 
Their  difference  is  easily  known  by  the  places  where  they 
grow,  viz. 

Place.]  Some  grow  in  fields,  some  in  meadows,  and  some 
among  the  corn  ; others  on  heaths,  greens,  and  waste  grounds 
in  many  places. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  July  and  August,  and  their  seed 
is  ripe  quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Surely  Mars  rules  it,  it  is  such 
a prickly  business.  All  these  thistles  are  good  to  provoke  urine, 
and  to  mend  the  stinking  smell  thereof  ; as  also  the  rank  smell 
of  the  arm-pits,  or  the  whole  body,  being  boiled  in  wine  and 
drank  ; and  arc  said  also  to  help  a stinking  breath,  and  to  streng- 
then the  stomach.  Plinv  saith,  that  the  juice  bathed  on  the 
place  that  wanteth  hair,  it  being  fallen  off",  will  cause  it  to  grow 
again  speedily. 
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THE  MELANCHOLY  THISTLE. 

Descript. ] TT  riseth  up  with  tender  single  hoary  green  stalks, 
JL  bearing  thereon  four  or  five  green  leaves,  dented 
about  the  edges  ; the  points  thereof  are  little  or  nothing  pricklvr 
and  at  the  top  usually  but  .one  head,  yet  sometimes  from  the 
bosom  of  the  uppermost  leaves  there  shooteth  forth  another 
small  head,  scaly  and  prickly,  with  many  reddish  thrumbs  or 
threads  in  the  middle,  which  being  gathered  fresh,  will  keep  the 
colour  a long  time,  and  fadeth  not  from  the  stalk  a long  time, 
•while  it  pertects  the  seed,  which  is  of  a mean  bigness,  lying  in 
the  down.  The  root  hath  many  strings  fastened  to  the  head,  or 
upper  part,  which  is  blackish,  and  perisheth  not. 

There  is  another  sort  little  differing  from  the  former,  but  that 
the  leaves  are  more  green  above,  and  more  hoary  underneath, 
and  the  stalk  being  about  two  feet  high  beareth  but  one  scaly- 
head,  with  threads  and  seeds  as  the  former. 

Place. ] They  grow  in  many  moist  meadows  of  this  land,  a$ 
well  in  the  southern,  as  in  the  northern  parts. 

Time.]  They  flower  about  July  or  August,  and  their  seed 
ripeneth  quickly  after. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  under  Capricorn,  and  there- 
fore under  both  Saturn  and  Mars,  one  rids  melancholy  by  sym- 
pathy, the  other  by  antipathy.  Their  virtues  are  but  few,  but 
those  not  to  be  despised  ; for  the  decoction  of  the  thistle  in  wine 
being  drank,  expels  superfluous  melancholy  out  of  the  body, 
and  makes  a man  as  merry  as  a cricket ; superfluous  melancholy 
causethcare,  fear,  sadness,  despair,  envy,  and  many  evils  more 
besides  ; but  religion  teaches  to  wait  upon  God’s  providence, 
and  cast  our  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us.  What  a fine 
thing  were  it  if  men  and  women  could  live  so  ? And  y-et  seven 
years  care  and  fear  makes  a man  never  the  wiser,  nor  a farthing 
richer.  Dioscorides  saith,  the  root  borne  about  one  doth  the 
like,  and  removes  all  diseases  of  melancholy.  Modem  wi  iters 
•laugh  at  him  ; Let  them  laugh  that  man,  my  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  the  best  remedy  against  all  melancholy  diseases  that  grows  ; 
they  that  please  may  use  it. 

OUR  LADY’S  THISTLE. 

JDescript .]  /^vUR  lady’s  thistle  hath  divers  very  large  and 
V_y  broad  leaves  lying  on  the  ground  cut  in,  and 
as  it  were  crumpled,  but  somewhat  hairy  on  the  edges,  of  a 
white  green  shining  colour,  wherein  arc  many  lines  and  streaks 
of  a milk  white  colour,  running  all  over,  and  set  with  many 
sharp  and  stiff  prickles  all  about,  among  which  riseth  up  one  or 
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more  strong,  round  and  prickly  stalks,  set  full  of  the  like  leaves 
no  to  the  top,  where  at  the  end  of  every  branch,  comes  for  hi  « 
great  prickly  thistle  like  head,  strongly  armed  with  prickles,  and 
with  bright  purple  thrumbs  rising  out  of  the  middle  ; ufeer  they 
are  past 'the  seed  groweth  in  the  said  heads,  lying  in  soft  white 
down  which  is  somewhat  flattish  in  the  ground  and  many 
strings  and  fibres  fastened  thereunto.  All  the  wnole  plant  is  bitter 

Place.']  It  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of  almost  every  ditch. 
Time.]  It  flowereth  and  seedeth  in  June,  July,  ant 

Government  and  Virtues .]  Our  lady’s  thistle  Is  under  Jupi- 

ter, and  thought  to  be  as  effectual  as  carduus  benedictus  for 
agues,  and  to  prevent  and  cure  the  infection  of  the  plague  . as 
also  to  open  the  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  there  y 
is  -mod  against  the  jaundice.  It  provoke*  urine,  breaketti  and 
ex?elleth  the  stone,  and  is  good  for  the  dropsy.  It  is  effectual 
also  for  the  pains  in  the  sides,  and  many  other  inward  puns  an 
gripings.  The  seed  and  distilled  water  are  held  powerful  to  all 
L purposes  aforesaid,  and  besides,  it  is  often  applied  botn  out- 
wardly with  cloths  or  spunges  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  agai 

mssions  of  it.  It  cleanse*  the  blood 
”iy:  It  fpAg  If  you  please  ro  boil  the  tender 
plant  (bM  cut  off  the  prickles,  unless  you  have  a mmd.0  choak 
yourself)  it  will  change  your  blood  as  the  season  change*,  and 
that  is  the  way  to  be  safe. 

* the  woollen,  or  cotton  tiiist  le. 

Descrint .1  r'pHIS  hath  many  large  leaves  lying  upon  the 
X around,  somewhat  cut  in  and  as  it  were 
crumpled  on  the  e°dges,  of  a green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  but 
covered  over  with  a long  hairy  wool  or  cotton  down  set  wit 
.most  sharp  and  cruel  pricks ; from  the  middle  of  wnose  heads 
If  flowers  come  forth  many  purplish  crimson  threads,  and  s°me- 
ri-nes  white,  although  but  seldom.  The  seed  that  follows  in 
those  white  downy  heads,  is  somewhat  large  and  round, A«eni- 
bling  the  seed  of  lady’s  thistle,  but  paler  ; me  root  is  great  and 

thick,  spreading  much,  yet  usually  die*  after  seed  time. 

Place]  It  groweth  on  divers  ditch-banks,  and  in  the  coin- 
fields,  and  highways,  generally  throughout  the  land,  and  is 

It  is  a plant  of  Mur,.  D^cori 
des  and  Pliny  write,  That  the  leaves  and  roots  heieof  tahe^ 
drink,  help  those  that  have  a crick m their  neck,  that  they  can 
not  turn  it,  unless  they  turn  their  whole  body  Galen  saith, 
that  the  roots  and  leaves  hereof  arc  good  for  such  persons  tha 
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have  their  bodies  drawn  together  by  some  spasm  or  convulsion, 
or  other  infirmities  ; as  the  rickets  (or  as  the  college  of  physi- 
cians would  have  it,  rachites,  about  which  name  they  have 
quarrelled  sufficientl) ) in  children,  being  a disease  that  Iiinder- 
eth  their  growth,  by  binding  their  nerves,  ligaments,  and  whole 
structure  of  their  body. 


THE  FULLER’S  THISTLE,  OR  TEASLE. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  discription,  being  use'd 
with  the  clothworkers. 

The  wild  teasle  is  in  all  things  like  the  former,  but  that  the 
prickles  are  small,  soft,  and  upright,  not  hooked  or  stiff,  and 
the  flowers  of  this  are  of  a fine  blueish,  or  pale  carnation  colour, 
but  that  of  the  manured  kind,  whitish. 

Place.]  The  first  grow-eth,  being  sown  in  gardens  or  fields 
for  the  use  of  clothworkers  : The  other  near  ditches  and  rills 
of  water  in  many  places  of  this  land. 

Time. ] They  flower  in  July,  and  are  ripe  in  the  end  of 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  It  is  an  herb  of  Venus.  Dios- 
corides  saith,  that  the  root  bruised  and  boiled  in  wine,  till  it  be 
thick,  and  kept  in  a brazen  vessel,  and  after  spread  as  a salve, 
and  applied  to  the  fundament,  doth  heal  the  cleft  thereof,  cank- 
ers and  fistulas  therein,  also  takethaway  warts  and  wens.  The 
juice  of  the  leaves  dropped  into  the  ears,  killeth  worms  in  them. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  leaves  dropped  into  the  eves,  takem 
away  redness  and  mists  in  them  that  hinder  the  sight,  and  is 
often  used  by  women  to  preserve  their  beauty,  and  to  take  awav 
redness  and  inflammations,  and  all  other  heats  or  discolourings.  * 

TREACLE  MUSTARD. 

Descript.]  TT  riseth  with  a hard  round  stalk,  about  a foot. 

A high,  parted  into  some  branches,  having  divers 
soft  green  leaves,  long  and  narrow,  set  thereon,  waved,  but 
not  cut  into  the  edges,  broadest  towards  the  ends,  somewhat 
round  pointed  ; the  flowers  are  white  that  grow  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  spike  fashion,  one  above  another ; after  which 
come  round  pouches,  parted  in  the  middle  with  a furrow,  hav- 
ing one  blackish  brown  seed  on  either  side,  somewhat  sharp  in 
taste,  and  smelling  of  garlick,  especially  in  the  fields  where  it  is 
natural,  but  not  so  much  in  gardens:  The  roots  are  small  and 
thready,  perishing  every  year. 

Give  me  leave  here  to  add  mithridatc  mustard,  altho’  it  may 
seem  more  properly  by  the  name  to  belong  to  M,  in  the 
alphabet. 
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MITHRIDATE  MUSTARD. 

Descript  A 'T'HIS  groweth  higher  than  the  former,  spread- 
J ing  more  and  higher  branches,  whose  leaves 
are  smaller  and  narrower,  sometimes  unevenly  dented  about  the 
ed.acs.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  growing  on  long 
branches,  with  much  smaller  and  rounder  vessels  alter  them, 
and  parted  in  the  same  manner,  having  smaller  brown  seeds  than 
the  former,  and  much  sharper  in  taste.  I he  root  pciisheth  after 
seed  time,  but  abideth  the  first  winter  after  springing. 

Place.]  They  grow  in  sundry  places  in  this  land,  as  half  a 
mile  from  Hatfield,  by  the  riverside,  under  a hedge  as  you  go 
to  Hatfield,  and  in  the  street  of  Peckham  on  Surry  side. 

Time.]  They  flower  and  seed  from  May  to  August. 

Government  and  l irtues.]  Both  of  them  are  heibso.  Mais. 
The  mustards  are  said  to  purge  the  body  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  procure th  women’s  courses  so  abundantly,  that 
it  suffocateth  the  birth.  It  breaketh  inward  imposthumes,  being 
taken  inwardly ; and  used  in  clysters,  helpeth  the  sciatica.  The 
seed  applied,  doth  the  same.  It  is  an  especial  ingredient  unto 
mithridate  and  treacle,  being  of  itself  an  antidote  resisting  poison, 
venom,  and  putrefaction.  It  is  also  available  in  many  cases  ioi 
which  the  common  mustard  is  used,  but  somewhat  weaker. 

THE  BLACK  THORN,  OR  SLOE-BUSH. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no  description. 

Place.]  It  groweth  in  every  county,  in  the  hedges  and 

borders  of  fields.  . . 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  April,  and  sometimes  in  March,  but 
the  fruit  ripeneth  after  all  other  plums  whatsoever,  and  is  net 
fit  to  be  eaten  until  the  autumn  frost  mellow  them. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  All  the  parts  of  the  sloe-bush 
are  binding,  cooling,  and  dry,  and  all  effectual  to  stay  bleeding 
at  the  nose  and  mouth,  or  any  other  place  ; the  lask  of  the  belly 
or  stomach,  or  the  bloody  flux,  the  too  much  abounding  of 
women’s  courses,  and  helpeth  to  ease  the  pains  ot  the  sides, 
bowels,  and  guts,  that  come  by  overmuch  scouring,  to  drink 
the  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the' roots,  or  more  usually  the  de- 
coction of  the  berries,  either  fresh  or  dried.  T he  conseive  also 
is  of  very  much  use,  and  more  familiafdy  taken  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid.  But  the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  first  steeped  in 
sack  for  a night,  and  drawn  therefrom  by  the  heat  of  balneum 
anMico  a bath,  is  a most  cci tain  remedy,  tried  and  approved, 
to^ase  all  manner  of  gnawings  in  the  stomach,  the  sides  and 
bowels,  or  any  griping  pains  in  any  of  them,  to  drink  a small 
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quantity  when  the  extremity  of  pain  is  upon  them.  The  leaves 
also  are  good  to  make  lotions  to  gargle  and  wash  the  mouth  and 
throat,  wherein  arc  swellings,  sores,  cr  kernels ; and  to  stav 
the  deductions  of  rheum  to  the  eves,  or  other  parts  ; as  also  to 
cool  the  heat  and  inflammations  of  them,  and  ease  hot  pains  of 
the  head,  to  bathe  the  forehead  and  temples  therewith.  Idle 
simple  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  is  very  effectual  for  the  said 
purposes,  and  the' condensate  juice  of  the"  sloes.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  green  berries  is  used  also  for  the  said  effects. 

THOROUGH  WAX,  OH  THOROUGH  LEAF. 

Descript.]  /COMMON  thorough-wax  sendeth  forth  a straight 
round  stalk,  two  feet  high,  or  better,  whose 
lower  leaves  being  of  a blueish  colour,  are  smaller  and  narrower 
than  these  up  higher,  and  stand  close  thereto,  not  compassing 
it ; but  as  they  grow  higher,  they  do  more  encompass  the  stalks, 
until  it  wholly  pass  through  them,  branching  toward  the  top 
into  many  parts,  where  the  leaves  grow  smaller  again,  even- 
one  standing  singly,  and  never  two  at  a joint.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow,  standing  in  tufts  at  the  heads  of  the  branches, 
-where  afterwards  grow  th<j  seed,  being  blackish,  many  thick 
thrust  together.  The  root  is  small,  long  and  woody,  perishing 
every  year,  after  seed-time,  and  rising  again  plentifully  of  its 
own  sowing. 

Place. ] It  is  found  growing  in  many  corn-fields  and  pasture- 
grounds  in  this  land. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

Temper (ihcre  and  Virtues.]  Both  this  and  the  former  are 
under  the  influence  of  Saturn.  Thorough-wax  is  of  singular 
good  use  for  all  sorts  of  bruises  and  wounds  either  inward  or 
outward;  and  old  ulcers  and  sores  likewise,  if  rite  decoction  of 
the  herb  with  water  and  wine  be  drank,  and  the  place  washed 
therewith,  or  the  juice  of  the  green  herb  bruised,  cr  bailed, 
either  bv  itself,  or  with  other  herbs,  in  oil  cr  hog’s  giease,  to 
he  made  into  an  ointment  to  serve  all  the  year.  The  decoction 
of  the  herb,  or  powder  of  the  diied  herb,  taken  inwardly,  and 
the  same,  or  the  leaves  bruised  and  applied  outwardly,  is  singu- 
lar good  for  all  ruptures  and  burstings,  especially  in  children  be- 
fore they  be  too  old.  Being  applied  with  a little  flour  and  wax 
to  children’s  navels  that  stick  forth,  ithelpeth  them. 

THYME. 

IT  is  in  vain  to  describe  an  herb  so  commonly  known. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a noble  strengthener  of 
the  lungs,  as  notable  a one  as  grows ; neither  is  there  scarce  a 
better  remedy  growing  for  that  disease  in  children  which  they 
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commonly  call  the  Chin-cough,  than  it  is  It  purgeth  the  body 
ftf  phlegm,  and  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  shortness  of  breatu. 

It  kills  worms  in  the  belly,  and  being  a notable  herb  ot  Venus, 
provokes  the  terms,  gives  safe  and  speedy  delivery  to  women  m 
travail,  and  brings  away  the  alter  birth.  It  is  so  harmless  you 
need  not  fear  the  use  of  it.  An  ointment  made  of  it  takes  away 
hot  swellings  and  warts,  helps  the  sciatica  and  dullness  of  sight, 
and  takes  away  pains  and  hardness  oi  toe  spleen  : 1 is  excellent 

for  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  gout  • as  also  to  anoint  the 
cods  that  are  swelled.  It  easeth  pains  in  the  loins  and  hips  l he 
herb  taken  any  way  inwardly,  comforts  the  stomach  much,  and 

expels  wind. 

WILD  THYME,  OR  MOTHER  OF  THYME. 

WILD  thyme  also  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no 
description. 

Place,]  It  may  be  found  commonly  in  commons,  and  other 

barren  places  throughout  the  nation.  . . 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Venus,  and  under  the  sign  Aries,  and  therefore  chiefly  appro- 
priated to  the  head.  It  provoketh  urine  and  the  terms,  and  eas- 
eth the  griping  pain  of  the  belly,  cramps,  ruptures,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  If  you  make  a vinegar  ot  the  herb,  as 
vinegar  of  roses  is  made  (you  may  find  out  the  way  in  my  trans- 
lation of  the  London  Dispensatory)  and  anoint  the  head  with  it, 
it  presently  stops  the  pains  thereof.  It  is  excellent  good  to  be 
given  either  in  phrenzy  or  lethargy,  although  they  aie  two  con- 
trary diseases:  It  helps  spitting  and  pissing  of  blood  coughing, 
and  vomiting ; it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  head,  stomach, 
reins,  and  womb,  expels  wind,  and  breaks  the  stone. 

TORMENTIL,  OR  SEPTFOIL. 

Descript  1 HPHIS  hath  reddish,  slender,  weak  branches  ris- 
' ; A ing  from  the  root,  lying  on  the  ground,  rather 

leaning  than  standing  upright,  with  many  short  leaves  that  stand 
closer  to  the  stalks  than  cinquefoil  (to  which  tins  is  very  like) 
with  the  foot-stalk  compassing  the  branches  in  several  places  ; 
but  those  that  grow  to  the  ground  are  set  upon  long  foot-stalks, 
each  whereof  are  like  the  leaves  of  cinquefoil,  but  somewhat 
long  and  lesser  dented  about  the  edges,  many  ot  them  divided 
but  into  five  leaves,  but  most  of  them  into  seven,  whence  it  is 
also  called  septfoil : yet  some  may  have  six,  and  some  eig.it,  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  At  the  tops  ot  tnc  branches 
stand  divers  small  yellow  flowers,  consisting  ot  five  leaves,  ike 
those  of  cinquefoil,  but  smaller.  The  root  is  smaller  than  bis- 
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tort,  somewhat  thick,  but  blacker  without,  and  not  so  red 
within,  yet  sometimes  a little  crooked,  having  blackish  fibres 
there  t. 

Place.]  It  groweth  as  well  in  woods  and  shadowy  places,  as 
in  the  open  champain  country,  about  the  borders  of  fields  in 
many  places  of  this  land,  and  almost  in  everv  broom  field  in 
Essex. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  all  the  summer  long. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  a gallant  herb  of  the  Sun. 
T ormentil  is  most  excellent  to  stay  all  kind  of  fluxes  of  blood 
or  humours  m man  or  woman,  whether  at  nose,  mouth,  or 
telly.  The  juice  of  the  herb  and  root,  or  the  decoction  thereof, 
-taken  with  some  Venice  treacle,  and  tire  person  laid  to  sweat’ 
expels  any  venom  or  poison,  or  the  plague,  fever,  or  other 
contagious  diseases,  as  pox,  measles,  &c.  for  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
all  antidotes  or  counter  poisons.  Andreas  Valesius  is  of  opinion, 
that. the  decoction  of  this  root  is  no  less  effectual  to  cure  the 
French  pox  than  guiacum  of  China  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely,  be- 
cause it  so  mightily  resisteth  putrefaction.  The  root  taken  in- 
wardly is  most  effectual  to  help  any  flux  of  the  belly,  stomach, 
spleen,  or  blood  ; and  the  juice  wonderfully  opens  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  thereby  helpeth  the  yellow  jaundice. 
The  powder  or  decoction  drank,  or  to  sit  thereon  as  a bath,  is 
an  assured  remedy  against  abortion  in  women,  if  it  proceed  from 
the  over  flexibility  or  weakness  of  the  inward  retentive  faculty ; 
as  also  a plaister  made  therewith,  and  vinegar  applied  to  the  reins 
of  the  back,  doth  much  help  not  only  this,  but  also  those  that 
cannot  hold  their  water,  the  powder  being  taken  in  the  juice  of 
plantain,  and  is  also  commended  against  the  worms  in  children, 
it  is  very  powerful  in  ruptures  and  burstings,  as  also  for  bruises 
or  falls,  to  be  used  as  well  outwardly  as  inwardly.  The  root 
hereof  made  up  with  pellitory  of  Spain  and  alum,'  and  put  into 
a hollow  tooth,  not  only  assuageth  the  pain,  butstayeth  the  flux 
of  humours  which  causeth  it.  Tormentil  is  no  less  effectual 
and  powerful  a remedy  against  outward  wounds,  sores  and  hurts, 
than  for  inward,  and  is  therefore  a special  ingredient  to  be  used 
in  wound  drinks,  lotions  and  injections,  for  foul  corrupt  rotten 
3orcs  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  secrets,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  juice  or  powder  of  the  root  put  in  ointments, 
plaisters,  and  such  tilings  that  are  to  be  applied  to  wounds 
or  sores,  is  very  effectual,  as  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and 
the  root  bruised  and  applied  to  the  throat  or  jaws,  healeth 
the  king’s  evil,  and  easeth  the  pain  of  the  sciatica ; the  same 
used  with  a little  vinegar,  is  a special  remedy  against  the  run- 
ning sores  of  the  head  or  other  parts ; scabs  also,  and  the 
itch  or  any  such  eruptions  in  the  skin,  proceeding  of  salt  and 
sharp  humours.  The  same  is  also  effectual  for  the  piles  or 
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haemorrhoids,  if  they  he  washed  or  bathed  therewith,  or  with 
the  distilled  water  of  the  herb  and  roots.  It  is  found  also  help- 
ful to  dry  up  any  sharp  rheum  that  d;s  illeth  from  the  head  into 
the  eyes,  causing  redness,  pain,  waterings,  itching,  or  the  like, 
if  a little  prepared  tutia,  or  white  amber,  be  used  with  the  dis- 
tilled water  thereof.  Many  women  use  this  water  as  a secret 
to  help  themselves  and  others,  when  they  are  troubled  with  too 
much  flowing  of  the  whites  or  reds,  both  to  drink  it,  or  inject 
it  with  a syringe.  And  here  is  enough,  only  remember  the  Sun 
challengeth  this  herb. 

O 


TURNSOLE,  OR  HELIOTROPIUM. 

Descript. ] npHE  greater  turnsole  riseth  with  one  upright 
X stalk,  about  a foot  high,  or  more,  dividing  it- 
self almost  from  the  bottom,  into  divers  small  branches,  of  a 
hoary  colour;  at  each  joint  of  the  stalk  and  branches  grow  small 
broad  leaves,  somewhat  white  and  hoary.  At  the  t.  ps  of  the 
stalks  and  branches  stand  small  white  flowers,  consisting  of  four, 
and  sometimes  five  small  leaves,  set  in  order  one  above  another, 
upon  a small  crooked  spike,  which  turneth  inwards  like  a bowed 
finger,  opening  by  degrees  as  the  flowers  blow  open ; after 
which  in  their  place  come  forth  cornered  seed,  four  for  the  most 
part  standing  together ; the  root  is  small  and  thready,  perishing 
every  year,  and  the  seed  shedding  every  year,  raiseth  it  again  the 
next  spring. 

Place. j It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  flovvereth  and  seedeth 
with  us,  notwithstanding  it  is  net  natural  to  this  land,  but  to 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  where  it  grows  plentifully. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  It  is  an  herb  of  the  Sun,  and  a 
good  one  too.  Diosccrides  saith,  that  a good  handful  of  this, 
which  is  called  the  great  turnsole,  boiled  in  water,  and  drank, 
purgeth  both  choler  and  phlegm  ; and  boiled  with  cummin, 
helps th  the  stone  in  the  reins,  kidneys,  or  bladder,  provoketh 
urine  and  women’s  courses,  and  causeth  an  easy  and  speedy  de- 
H'-ery  in  child-birth.  The  leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  places 
puin.d  with  the  gout,  or  that  have  been  out  of  join',  and  newly 
set,  and  full  of  pain,  do  give  much  ease:  the  seed  and  juice  of 
the  leaves  also  being  rubbed  with  a little  salt  upon  waits  or  wens, 
and  other  kernels  in  the  face,  eve-lids,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  will,  by  often  using,  take  them  away. 

MEADOW  TREFOIL,  OR  HONEYSUCKLES. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  especially  by  the  name  of  Honeysuckles, 
white  and  red,  that  I need  not  describe  them. 

Place.]  They  grow  almost  every  where  in  this  land. 
Government  and  Virtues.]  Mercury  hath  dominion  over  tire 
7 'Ll 
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common  sorts.  Dodoneds  sairh,  tHc  leaves  and  flowers  are 
good  to  ease  the  griping  pains  of  the  gout,  the  herb  being  boiled 
and  used  in  a clyster.  If  the  herb  be  made  into  a potdt.ee.  and 
applied  to  inflammations,  it  will  ease  them.  The  juice  dropped 
in  the  eyes,  is  a familiar  medicine,  with  many  country  people, 
to  take  away  the  pin  and  web  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  eves  ; it  also 
allayeth  the  heat  and  bluod-shooting  of  them.  Country  people 
do  also  in  many  places  drink  the  juice  thereof  against  the  biting 
of  an  adder  ; and  having  boiled  the  herb  in  water,  they  first 
wash  the  place  with  the  decoction,  and  then  lay  some  of  the  herb 
also  to  the  hurt  place.  The  herb  also  boiled  in  swine’s  grease, 
and  so  made  into  an  ointment,  is  good  to  apply  to  the  biting  of 
any  venomous  creatures.  The  herb  also  bruised  and  heated  be- 
tween tiles,  and  applied  hot  to  the  share,  cause th  rhem  to  make 
water  who  had  it  stopt  before.  It  is  held  likewise  to  be  good 
for  wounds,  and  to  take  away  seed.  The  decoction  of  the  herb 
and  flowers,  with  the  seed  and  root,  taken  for  some  time,  helpeth 
women  that  are  troubled  with  the  whites.  The  seed  and  flowers 
boiled  in  water,  and  after  made  into  a poultice  with  some  oil, 
and  applied,  helpeth  hard  swellings  and  imposthumes. 

HEART  TREFOIL. 

BESIDES  the  ordinary  sort  of  trefoil,  here  are  two  more 
remarkable,  and  one  of  which  may  be  probably  called 
heart  trefoil,  not  only  because  the  leaf  is  triangular,  like  theheait 
of  a man,  but  also  because  each  leaf  contains  the  perfect  icon  of 
a heart,  and  that  in  its  proper  colour,  viz.  a flesh  colour. 

Place. It  groweth  between  Longford  and  Bow,  and  be- 
vond  Southwark,  by  the  highway  and  parts  adjacent. 

Government  anil  Virtues. ] It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sun,  and  if  it  were  used,  it  would  be  found  as  great  a streng- 
tbener  of  the  heart,  and  cherisher  of  the  vital  spit  its  as  grows, 
relieving  the  body  against  fainting  and  swoonings,  fortifying  it 
against  poison  and  pestilence,  and  defending  the  heart  against  the 
noisome  vapours  of  the  spleen. 

PEARL  TREFOIL, 

IT  differs  not  from  the  common  sort,  save  only  in  this  one 
particular,  it  hath  a white  spot  in  the  leaf  like  a pearl.  It 
is  particularly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moon,  and  its  icon 
sheweth  that  it  is  of  a singular  virtue  against  the  pearl , orpin 
and  web  in  the  eyes. 
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TUTSAN,  OR  PARK  LEAVES. 

Descript.]  T f hath  brownish  shining  round  stalks,  crested  the 
A length  thereof,  rising  two  by  two,  and  some- 
times three  feet  high,  branching  forth  even  from  the  bottom, 
having  divers  joints,  and.at  each  of  them  two  fair  large  leaves 
standing,  of  a dark  blueish  green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  and 
of  a yellowish  green  underneath,  turning  reddish  toward 
autumn.  At  the  top  of  the  stalks  stand  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  heads  with  seed,  which  being  greenish  at  the  first,  and 
afterwards  reddish,  turn  to  be  of  a blackish  purple  colour  when 
they  are  ripe,  with  small  brownish  se6d  within  them,  arid  they 
yield  a reddish  juice  or  liquor,  somewhat  resinous,  and  of  a 
harsh  and  styptic  taste,  as  the  leaves  also  and  the  flowers  be, 
although  much  less,  but  do  not  yield  such  a clear  claret  wine 
colour,  as  some  say  it  doth ; the  root  is  brownish,  somewhat 
great,  hard,  and  woody,  spreading  well  in  the  ground. 

Place.]*  It  groweth  in  many  woods,  groves,  and  woody 
grounds,  as  parks  and  forests,  and  by  hedge-sides  in  many 
places  in  this  land,  as  in  Hampstead  wood,  by  Ratley  in  Essex, 
in  the  wdds  of  Kent,  and  in  many  other  places  needless  to  lecite. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  later  than  St.  John’s  or  St.  Peter’s 
wort. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  an  herb  of  Saturn,  and  a 
most  noble  antivenerean.  I utsau  purgeth  cholenc  humouis,  as 
St.  Peter’s-wort  is  said  to  do,  for  therein  it  worketh  the  same 
effects,  both  to  help  the  sciatica  and  gout,  and  to  heal  burning 
by  fire  ; it  stayeth  all  the  bleedings  of  wounds,  if  either  the 
green  herb  be  bruised,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  be  applied 
thereto.  It  hath  been  accounted,  and  certainly  it  is,  a sovereign 
herb  to  heal  either  wound  orsore,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly, 
and  theretore  always  used  in  drinks,  lotions,  balms,  oils,  oint- 
ments, or  any  other  sorts  of  green  wounds,  old  ulcers,  or  sores, 
in  all  which  the  continual  experience  of  former  ages  hath  con- 
firmed the  use  thereof  to  be  admirable  good,  though  it  be  not  so 
much  in  use  now,  as  when  physicians  and  surgeons  weieso  wise 
as  to  use  herbs  more  than  now  they  do. 

GARDEN  VALERIAN. 

Descript.]  HPIIIS  hath  a thick  short  greyish  root,  lying  for 
JL  the  most  part  above  ground,  shooting  forth  on 
all  other  sides  such  like  small  pieces  ot  roots,  which  have  all  ot 
them  many  long  green  strings  and  fibres  under  them  in  the 
ground,  whereby  it  draweth  nourishment,  from  the  head  ot 
these  roots  spring  up  many  green  leaves,  which  at  first  are  some- 
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what  broad  and  long,  without  any  divisions  at  all  in  them,  or 
denting  on  the  edges  ; Lut  those  that  rise  up  after  are  more  and 
more  divided  on  each  side,  some  to  the  middle  rib,  being  winged, 
as  made  cf  many  leaves  together  on  a stalk,  and  those  upon  a 
stalk,  in  like  manner  more  divided,  but  smaller  towards  the 
top  than  below ; the  stalk  riseth  to  be  a yard  high  or  more, 
sometimes  branched  at  the  top,  with  many  small  wlutish  flowers' 
sometimes  dashed  over  at  the  edges  with  a pale  purplish  colour' 
of  a little  scent,  which  passing  away,  there  followeth  small' 
brownish  white  seed,  that  is  easily  carried  away  with  the  wind. 
The  root  smelleth  more  strong  than  either  leaf  or  flower,  and 
is  of  more  use  in  medicines. 

Place. ] It  is  generally  kept  with  us  in  gardens. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  in  June  and  July,  and  continueth  flower- 
ing until  the  frost  pull  it  down. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  This  is  under  the  influence  cf 
Mercury.  Dioscorides  saith,  that  the  garden  valerian  hatha 
warming  faculty,  and  that  being  dried  and  given  to  drink  it  pro- 
voketh  urine,  and  helpeth  the  strangury.  The  decoction  thereof 
taken,  doth  the  like  also,  and  taketh  away  pains  of  die  sides, 
provoketh  women’s  courses,  and  is  used  in,  antidotes.  Pliny 
saith,  that  the  powder  of  the  root  given  in  drink,  or  the  decoc- 
tion thereof  taken,  helpeth  all  stoppings  and  stranglings  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  whether  they  proceed  of  pains  in  the  chest  or 
sides,  and  taketh  them  away.  The  root  of  valerian  boiled  with 
liquorice,  raisins,  and  anniseed,  is  singular  good  for  those  that 
are  short-winded,  and  for  those  that  are  troubled  with  a cough, 
and  helpeth  to  open  the  passages,  and  to  expectorate  phlegm 
easily.  It  is  given  to  those  that  are  bitten  or  stung  by  any  veno- 
mous creature,  being  boiled  in  wine.  It  is  of  a special  virtue 
against  the  plague,  the  decoction  thereof  being  drank,  and  the 
root  being  used  to  smell  to.  It  helpeth  to  expel  the  wind  in  the 
belly.  '1  he  green  herb  with  the  root  taken  fresh,  being  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  head,  taketh  away  the  pains  and  prickings 
there,  stayeth  rheum  and  thin  distillation,  and  being  boiled  m 
white  wine,  and  a drop  thereof  put  into  the  eyes,  taketh  away 
the  dimness  of  the  sight,  or  any  pin  or  web  therein  ; it  is  of  ex- 
cellent property  to  heal  any  inward  sores  or  wounds,  and  also  for 
outward  hurts  or  wounds,  and  drawing  away  splinters  or  thorns 
out  of  die  flesh. 


VERVAIN. 

Descript.]  rTMTE  common  vervain  hath  somewhat  long  broad 
X leaves  next  the  ground,  deeply  gashed  about  the 
edges,  and  some  only  deeply  dented,  or  cut  all  alike,  of  a 
blackish  green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  somewhat  grev  under- 
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neath.  The  stalk  is  square,  branched  into  several  parts,  rising 
about  two  feet  high,  especially  if  you  reckon  the  long  spike  of 
flowers  at  the  tops  of  them,  which  are  set  on  all  sides  one 
above  another,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  together,  being 
small  and  gaping,  of  a blue  colour  and  white  intermixed,  after 
which  come  small  round  seed,  in  small  and  somewhat  long 
heads  ; the  root  is  small  and  long,  but  of  no  use. 

Place.']  It  groweth  generally  throughout  this  land  in  divers 
places  of  the  hedges  and  way-sides,  and  other  waste  grounds. 

'Time.]  It  flowereth  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  soon 
after. 

Gcraermnent  and  Virtues.]  This  is  an  herb  of  Venus,  and 
excellent  for  the  womb  to  strengthen  and  remedy  all  the  cold 
griefs  of  it,  as  plantain  doth  the  hot.  Vervain  is  hot  and  dry, 
opening  obstructions,  cleansing  and  healing;  it  helpeth  the 
yellow  jaundice,  the  dropsy  and  the  gout  ; it  kiileth  andexpellcth 
worms  in  the  belly,  and  causeth  a good  colour  in  the  face  and 
body,  strengtheneth  as  well  as  correcteth  the  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  spleen  ; helps  the  cough,  wheezings,  and 
shortness  of  breath,  and  all  the  defects  of  the  reins  and  bladder, 
expelling  the  gravel  and  stone.  It  is  held  to  be  good  against  the 
biting  of  serpents,  and  other  venomous  beasts,  against  the 
plague,  and  both  tertian  and  quartan  agues.  It  consolidate rh 
and  healeth  also  all  wounds,  both  inward  and  outward,  stayeth 
bleedings,  and  used  with  some  honey,  healeth  all  old  ulcers  and 
fistulas  in  the  legs  or  other  parts  of  the  body  ; as  also  those  ulcers 
that  happen  in  the  mouth  ; or  used  with  hog’s  grease,  it  helpeth 
the  swellings  and  pains  of  the  secret  parts  in  man  or  woman, 
also  for  the  piles  or  haemorrhoids;  applied  with  some  oil  of  roses 
and  vinegar  unto  the  forehead  and  temples,  it  easeth  the  inveterate 
pains  and  ach  of  the  head,  and  is  good  for  those  that  are  frantic. 
The  leaves  bruised,  or  the  juice  of  them  mixed  with  some  vine- 
gar, doth  wonderfully  cleanse  the  skin,  and  taketh  away  mor- 
phew,  freckles,  fistulas,  and  other  such  like  inflammations  and 
deformities  of  the  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  herb  when  it  is  in  full  strength,  dropped  into  the 
eyes  cleanseth  them  from  films,  clouds,  or  mists,  that  darken 
the  sight,  and  wonderfully  strengthens  the  optic  nerves  ; the 
said  water  is  very  powerful  in  all  the  diseases  aforesaid,  either 
inward  or  outward,  whether  they  be  old  corroding  sores,  or 
green  wounds. 


THE  VINE. 

THE  leaves  of  the  English  vine  (I  do  not  mean  to  send  you 
to  the  Canaries  for  a medicine)  being  boiled,  make  a good 
lotion  for  sore  mouths ; being  boiled  with  barley  meal  into  2 
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poultice,  it  cools  inflammations  of  wounds ; the  dropping  of  the 
vine, when  it  is  cut  in  the  spring,  which  country  people  call  tears, 
being  boiled  in  a syrup,  with  sugar,  and  taken  inwardiv,  isex- 
cellent  to  stay  women’s  longings  after  every  thing  they  see, 
which  is  a disease  many  women  with  child  are  subject  to.  The 
decoction  of  vine  leaves  in  white  wine  doth  the  like  ; also  the 
tears  of  the  vine,  drank  two  or  three  spoonfuls  at  a time,  breaks 
the  stone  in  the  bladder.  This  is  a very  good  remedy,  and  it  is 
discreetly  done,  to  kill  a vine  to  cure  a man,  but  the  salt  of  the 
leaves  are  held  to  be  better.  The  ashes  of  the  burnt  branches 
will  make  teeth  that  are  as  black  as  a coal,  to  be  as  white  as 
snow,  if  you  but  every  morning  rub  them  with  it.  It  is  a most 
gallant  tree  of  the  sun,  very  sympathetical  with  the  body  of 
man,  and  that  is  the  reason  spirit  of  wine  is  the  greatest  cordial 
among  all  vegetables. 


VIOLETS. 

_ 

BOTH  the  tame  and  thewvild  are  so  well  known,  that  they 
need  no  description. 

Time.]  They  flower  until  the  end  of  July,  but  are  best  in 
March,  and  the  beginning  of  April. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  They  are  a fine,  pleasing  plant 
of  Venus,  of  a mild  nature,  no  way  harmful.  All  the  violets 
are  cold  and  moist  while  they  are  fresh  and  green,  and  are  used 
to  cool  any  heat,  or  distemperature  of  the  body,  either  inwardly 
or  outwardly,  as  inflammations  in  the  eyes,  in  the  matrix  or 
fundament,  in  imposthumes  also,  and  hot  swellings,  to  drink  the 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  made  with  water  in  wine, 
or  to  apply  them  poultice-wise  to  the  grieved  places  : It  likewise 
easeth  pains  in  the  head,  caused  through  want  of  sleep  ; or  any 
other  pains  arising  of  heat,  being  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
or  with  oil  of  roses.  A dram  weight  of  the  dried  leaves  or 
flowers  of  violets,  but  the  leaves  more  strongly,  doth  purge  the 
body  of  choleric  humours,  and  assuageth  the  heat,  being  taken 
in  a draught  of  wine,  or  any  other  drink  ; the  powder  of  the 
purple  leaves  of  the  flowers,  only  picked  and  dried  and  drank  in 
water,  is  said  to  help  the  quinsy,  and  the  falling-sickness  in  chil- 
dren, especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  flowers 
of  the  white  violets  ripen  and  dissolve  swellings.  The  herb  or 
flowers,  while  they  are  fresh,  or  the  flowers  when  they  are  dry, 
are  effectual  in  the  pleurisy,  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs,  to 
lenefy  the  sharpness  of  hot  rheums,  and  the  hoarseness  of  the 
throat,  the  heat  also  and  sharpness  of  urine,  and  all  the  pains 
of  the  back  or  reins,  and  bladder.  It  is  good  also  for  the  liver 
and  the  jaundice,  and  all  hot  agues,  to  cool  the  heat,  and 
quench  the  thirst  ; but  the  syrup  of  violets  is  of  most  use,  and 
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Gf  better  effect,  being  taken  in  some  convenient  liquor;  and  if 
a little  of  the  juice  or  syrUp  of  lemons  be  put  to  it,  or  a tew 
drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  made  therby  the  more  powerful 
to  cool  the  heat,  and  quench  the  thirst,  and  giveth  to  the  drink 
a claret  wine  colour,  and  a fine  tart  relish,  pleasing  the  taste. 
Violets  taken,  or  made  up  with  honey,  do  more  cleanse  and 
cool,  and  with  sugar  contrary-wise.  The  dried  flowers  of 
violets  are  accounted  amongst  the  cordial  drinks,  powdeis,  and 
other  medicines,  especially  where  cooling  cordials  are  necessary. 
The  green  leaves  are  used  with  other  herbs  to  make  plaisters 
and  poultices  for  inflammations  and  swelling',  and  to  ease  all 
pains  whatsoever,  arising  ot  heat,  and  for  the  piles  a, so,  being 
fried  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  applied  thereto. 


VIPER’s  BUGLOSS. 

Descript.]  'T'HIS  hath  many  long  rough  leaves  lying  on  the 
' J X ground,  from  among  which  arise  up  divers 
hard  round  stalks,  very  rough,  as  if  they  were  thick  set  with 
prickles  or  hairs,  whereon  are  set  suchlike  rough,  hairy,  or 
prickly  sad  green  leaves,  somewhat  narrow  ; the  middle  rib  for 
the  most  part  being  white.  The  flowers  stand  at  the  top  ot  the 
stalk,  branched  forth  in  many  long  spiked  leaves  ot  !1  wers, 
bowing  or  turning  like  the  turnsole,  all  opening  tor  ttie  most 
part  on  the  one  side,  which  are  long  and  hollow,  turning  up  the 
brims  a little,  of  a purplish  violet  colour  in  them  that  are  fully 
blown  but  more  reddish  while  they  are  in  the  bud,  as  also  upon 
their  decay  and  withering  ; but  in  some  places  ot  a paler  purple 
colour  with  a long  pointcl  in  the  middle,  leathered  or  parted  at 
the  top  After  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  seeds  growing  to  be 
l ine,  are  blackish,  cornered  and  pointed  somewhat  like  the  head 
of  a viper.  The  root  is  somewhat  great  and  biackish,  and 
woolly,  when  it  groweth  toward  seed-time,  and  perisneth  in 

the  winter.  „ „ , r , . 

There  is  another  sort,  little  differing  from  the  former  on  y in 

this,  that  it  bearetli  white  flowers. 

P[acc  1 The  first  groweth  wild  almost  every  where.  1 hat 

with  white  flowers  about  the  castle-walls  in  Lewes  in  Sussex. 
Time.']  They  flower  in  summer,  and  their  seed  is  ripe 

'^Golniment  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a most  gallant  herb  of  the 
.Sun  ; it  is  a pity  it  is  no  more  in  use  than  it  is.  It  is  an  especial 
lemedy  against  the  biting  of  the  viper,  and  all  other  venomous 
beasts,  or  serpents;  as  also  against  poison,  or  poisonful  herbs 
Dioscorides  and  others  say,  that  whosoever  sha.l  ta.<.e  ot  toe  herb 
or  root  before  they  be  bitten,  shall  not  be  hurt  by  the  poison  of 
any  serpent.  The  root  or  seed  is  thought  to  be  most  effectual 
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to  comfort  the  heart,  and  expel  sadness,  or  causeless  melancholy; 
It  tempers  the  blood,  and  allayeth  hot  fits  of  agues.  The  sec-d 
drank  in  wine,  procureth  abundance  of  milk  in  women’s  breasts. 
The  same  also  being  taken,  caseth  the  pain  in  the  joins,  back, 
ami  kidneys.  The  distilled  water  of  the  herb  when  it  is  in  flower, 
or  its  chief  strength,  is  excellent  to  be  applied  either  in  wardly  or 
outwardly,  for  all  the  griefs  aforesaid.  There  is  a syrup  made 
hereof  very  effectual  for  the  comforting  the  heart,  and  expelling 
sadness  and. melancholy. 

WALL  FLOWERS,  OR  WINTER  G1LL1FLO WERS. 

THE  garden  kind  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  de- 
scription. 

Descript.]  The  common  single  wall-flowers,  which  grow 
wild  abroad,  have  sundry  small,  long,  narrow,  dark  green 
leaves,  set.  without  order  upon  small  round,  whitish,  w oody 
stalks,  which  bear  at  the  tops  divers  single  yellow  flowers  one- 
above  another,  every  one  bearing  foui  leaves  a-piece,  and  of  a 
very  sweet  scent : after  which  come  long  pods,  containing  a 
reddish  seed.  The  roots  are  white,  hard  and  thready. 

Place.]  It  groweth  upon  church  walls,  and  old  walls  of 
many  houses,  and  other  stone  walls  in  divers  places  ; the  other 
sort  in  gardens  only. 

, 1 ime.]  All  the  single  kinds  do  flower  many  times  in  the  end 

of  autumn;  and  if  the  winter  be  mild,  all  the  winter  long,  but 
especially  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April’  and 
until  she  heat  of  the  spring  do  spend  them.  But  the  double 
kinds  continue  not  flowering  in  that  manner  all  the  year  long, 
although  they  flower  very  early  sometimes,  and  in  some  places 
very  lace. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  The  Moon  rules  them.  Galen, 
in  his  seventh  book  of  simple  medicines,  saith,  that  the  yellow 
wall-flowers  work  more  powerfully  than  any  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  are  therefore  of  more  use  in  physic.  It  cleanseth  the  blood’ 
and  freeth  the  liver  and  reins  from  obstructions,  provoketh 
women’s  courses,  expelleth  the  fecundine,  and  the  dead  child ; 
helpeth  the  hardness  and  pains  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  spleen 
also : stayeth  inflammations  and  swellings,  comforteth  and 
strengthened-!  any.  weak  part,  or  out  of  joint ; helpeth  to 
cleanse  the  eyes  from  mistiness  or  films  upon  them,  and  to 
, cleanse  tire  filthy  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  or  anv  other  part,  and  is 
a singular  remedy  for  the  gout,  and  all  ach's  and  pains  in  the 
joints  and  sinews;  a conserve  made  of  the  flowers,  is  used  for  a 
remedy  both  for  the  apoplexy  and  palsy. 
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THE  WALNUT  TREE. 

IT  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needeth  no  description. 

Time.]  It  blossometh  early  before  the  leaves  come  forth, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

Government  and  Virtues .]  This  is  also  a plant  of  tire  Sun. 
Let  the  fruit  of  it  be  gathered  accordingly,  which  you  shall  find 
to  be  of  most  virtues  whilst  they  are  green,  before  they  have 
shells.  The  bark  of  the  tree  doth  bind  and  dry  very  much,  and 
the  leaves  are  much  of  the  same  temperature : but  the  leaves 
when  they  are  older,  are  heating  and  drying  in  the  second  de- 
gree, and  harder  of  digestion  than  when  they  are  fresh,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  sweetness,  are  more  pleasing,  and  better  di- 
gested in  the  stomach ; and  taken  with  sweet  wine,  they  move 
the  belly  downwards,  but  being  old,  they  grieve  the  stomach  ; 
and  in  hot  bodies  cause  the  cholcr  to  abound,  and  tiie  head-ach, 
and  are  an  enemy  to  those  that  have  the  cough;  but  are  less 
hurtful  to  those  that  have  a colder  stomach,  and  are  said  to  kill 
the  broad  worms  in  the  belly  or  stomach.  If  they  be  taken  with 
onions,  salt,  and  honey,  they  help  tire  biting  of  a mad  dog,  or 
the  venom  or  infectious  poison  of  any  beast,  See.  Caias  Pom- 
peius  found  in  the  treasury  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Rontus,  when 
he  was  overthrown,  a scroll  of  his  own  hand  writing,  contain- 
ing a medicine  against  any  poison  or  infection;  which  is  this; 
take  two  dry  walnuts,  and  as  many  good  figs,  and  twenty  leaves 
of  rue,  bruised  and  beaten  together  with  two  or  three  corns  of 
salt  and  and  twenty  juniper  berries,  which  taken  every  morning 
fasting,  preserveth  from  danger  of  poison  and  infection  that 
dayit  is  taken.  The  juice  of  the  other  green  husks  boiled  with 
.honey  is  an  excellent  gargle  for  sore  mouths,  or  the  heat  and 
inflammations  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  The  kernels,  when 
they  grow  old,  are  more  oily,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  be  eaten, 
but  are  then  used  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  sinews,  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  The  side  kernels  being  burned,  are  then  very 
astringent,  and  will  stay  lasks  and  women’s  courses,  being  taken 
in  red  wine,  and  stay  the  falling  of  the  hair,  anti  make  it  fair, 
being  anointed  with  oil  and  wine.  The  green  husks  wi  1 do  the 
like,  being  used  in  tire  same  manner.  The  kernels  beaten  with 
rue  and  wine,  being  applied,  helpeth  the  quinsy  ; and  bruised 
with  some  honey,  and  applied  to  the  ears,  easeth  the  pains,  and 
inflammations  of  them.  A piece  of  the  green  hush s put 
into  a hollow  tooth,  easeth  the  pain.  The  ca'kins  hereof, 
taken  before  they  fall  off,  dried  and  given  a dram  thereof 
in  powder  with  white  wine,  wonderfully  helpeth  those  that 
are  troubled  with  the  rising  of  the  mother.  The  oil  that 
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is  pressed  out  of  the  kerncis,  is  very  profitable  taken  in- 
wardly like  oil  of  almonds,  to  help  toe  ciio’.ic,  and  to  expel 
wind  very  effectually  ; an  ounce  or  two  thereof  may  be  taken 
at  any  time:  The  young  green  nuts  taken  before  they  be  half 

ripe,  and  preserved  with  sugar,  are  of  good  use  for  those  that 
have  weak  stomachs,  or  defiuxions  thereon.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  green  husks,  before  they  be  half  ripe,  is  of  excel- 
lent use  to  cool  the  heat  of  agues,  being  drank  an  ounce  o two 
ata  time;  as  also  to  resist  the  infection  of  the  plague,  if  some 
of  the  same  be  also  applied  to  the  sores  thereof.  1 he  same  also 
cooleth  the  heat  of  green  wounds  and  old  ulcers,  and  healeth 
them,  being  bathed  therewith.  rIhe  distilled  water  of  the  green 
husks  being  ripe,  when  they  are  shelled  from  the  nuts,  and 
drank  with  a little  vinegar,  is  good  for  the  plague,  so  as  before 
the  taking  thereof  a vein  be  opened.  The  said  water  i^verv  good 
against  the  quinsy,  being  gargled  and  bathed  therewith,  and 
wonderfully  helpeth  deafness,  the  noise,'  and  other  pains  in  the 
ears.  The  distilled  water  of  the  young  green  leaves  in  the  end 
of  Mav,  performeth  a singular  cure  on  foul  running  ulcers  and 
sores,  to  be  bathed  with  wet  cloths  or  sponges  applied  to 
them  every  morning. 

WOLD,  WELD,  OR  DYER’S  WEED. 

THE  common  kind  groweth  bushing  with  many  leaves,  long, 
narrow  and  flat  upon  the  ground  ; of  a dark  blueish  green 
colour,  somewhat  like  unto  woad,  hut  nothing  so  large,  a little 
crumpled,  and  as  it  were  round-pointed,  which  do  so  abide  the 
first  year;  and  the  next  spring,  from  among  them  rise  up  divers 
round  stalks,  two  or  three  feet  high,  beset  with  many  such  like 
leaves  thereon,  but  smaller,  and  shooting  forth  small  branches, 
which  with  the  sralks  carry  many  small  yellow  flowers,  in  a 
long  spiked  head  at  the  top  of  them,  where  afterwards  come  the 
seed,  which  is  small  and  black,  inclosed  in  heads  that  are  divided 
at  the  tops  into  four  parts.  The  root  is  long,  white  and  thick, 
abiding  the  winter.  The  whole  herb  changeth  to  be  yel  ow. 
after  ;t  hath  been  in  flower  a while. 

Place.]  It  groweth  every  where  by  the  way  sides,  in  moi  l 
grounds,  as  well  as  dry,  in  corners  of  fields  and  hyc-lancs,  an.l 
sometimes  all  over  the  field.  In  Sussex  and  Kent  they  call  it 
green  weed. 

Time. ] It  flowererh  about  June. 

Government  and  Tir/ues.]  Matthiolus  saith,  that  the  root 
hereof  cureth  tough  phlegm,  digesteth  raw  phlegm,  thiimcth 
gross  humours,  dissolveth  hard  tumours,  and  openeth  ohstiuc- 
tions.  Some  do  highly  commend  it  against  the  bi rings  of  veno- 
mous creatures,  to  be  taken  imvar.Ux  and  applied  outwardly  t. 
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the  hurt  place  ; as  also  for  the  plague  or  pestilence.  The  peo- 
ple in  some  counties  of  this  land,  do  use  to  bruise  the  herb,  and 
lay  it  to  cuts  or  wounds  in  the  hands  or  legs,  to  heal  them. 


WHEAT. 

ALL  the  several  kinds  thereof  are  so  well  known  unto  almost 
all  people,  that  it  is  altogether  needless  to  write  a descrip- 
tion thereof. 

Government  and  Virtues.'}  It  is  under  Venus.  Dioscorides 
saith,  that  to  eat  the  corn  of  green  wheat  is  hurtful  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  breedeth  worms.  Pliny  saith,  that  the  corn  of 
wheat,  roasted  upon  an  iron  pan,  and  eaten,  are  a present  re- 
medy for  those  that  are  chilled  with  cold.  1 he  oil  pressed  from 
wheat,  between  two  thick  plates  of  iron,  or  copper  heated, 
healeth  all  tetters  and  ringworms,  being  used  warm  ; and  hereby 
Galen  saith,  he  hath  known  many  to  be  cured.  Matthiolus 
commendeth  the  same  to  be  put  into  hollow  ulcers  to  heal  them 
up,  and  it  is  good  for  chaps  in  the  hands  and  leet,  and  to  make 
rugged  skin  smooth.  The  green  corns  of  wheat  being  chewed, 
and  applied  to  the  place  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  heals  it;  slices  of 
wheat  bread  soaked  in  red  rose  water,  and  applied  to  the  eyes 
that  are  hot,  red  and  inflamed,  or  blood-shotten,  helpeth  them. 
Plot  bread  applied  for  an  hour,  at  times,  for  three  days  together, 
perfectly  healeth  the  kernels  in  the  throat,  commonly  called  the 
king’s  evil.  The  flour  of  wheat  n ixed  with  the  juice  of  henbane, 
stayeth  the  flux  of  humours  in  tire  joints,  being  laid  thereon. 
The  said  meal  being  boiled  in  vinegar,  helpeth  the  shrinking  ol 
the  sinew's,  saith  Pliny  ; and  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  boiled 
together,  healeth  all  freckles,  spots  and  pimples  on  the  face. 
Wheat  flour,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  honey,  and  tur- 
pentine, do tli  draw,  cleanse  and  heal  any  boil,  plague,  sore,  or 
tout  ulcer.  The  bran  of  wdicat  meal  steeped  in  sharp  vinegai, 
and  then  bound  in  a linen  cloth,  and  rubbed  on  those  places  that 
have  the  scurf,  morphew,  scabs  or  leprosy,  will  take  them  away, 
the  body  being  first  well  purged  and  prepared.  The  decoction 
of  the  brail  of  wheat  or  barley,  is  of  good  use  to  bathe  tnose 
places  that  are  bursten  by  a rupture  ; and  the  said  bran  boiled  in 
good' vinegar,  and  applied  to  swollen  breasts,  helpeth  them,  and 
stayeth  all  inflammations.  It  helpeth  also  the  biting  of  vipers 
(which  I take  to  be  no  other  than  our  English  adder)  and  ail 
other  venomous  creatures.  The  leaves  of  wheat  meal  applied 
with  some  salt,  take  away  hardness  of  the  skin,  warts,  and 
hard  knots  in  the  flesh.  Starch  moistened  with  rose  water  and 
laid  to  the  cods,  taketh  away  their  itching.  Wafers  put  in 
wafer,  and  drank,  stayeth  the  lasks  and  bloody  flux,  and  are 
profitably  used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  for  the  ruptures  in 
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children.  Boiled  in  water  unto  a thick  jelly,  and  taken,  it 
stayeth  spitting  of  blood ; and  boiled  with  mint  and  butter,  it 
helpeth  the  hoarseness  of  the  throat. 

THE  WILLOW  TREE. 

rTTlESE  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  no  description  ; I 
X shall  therefore  only  shew  you  the  virtues  thereof. 

Government  and  Virtues.']  The  Moon  owns  it.  Both  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  the  seed,  arc  used  to  stanch  bleeding  of  wounds 
and  at  mouth  and  nose,  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  fluxes  of 
blood  in  man  or  woman,  and  to  stay  vomiting,  and  provoca- 
tion thereunto,  if  the  decoction  of  them  in  wine  be  drank.  It 
helpeth  also  to  stay  thin, ‘hot,  sharp,  salt  distillations  from  the 
head  upon  the  lungs,  causing  a consumption.  The  leaves 
bruised  with  some  pepper,  and  drank  in  wine,  helps  much  the 
wind  cholic.  The  leaves  bruised  and  boiled  in  wine,  and  drank, 
stayeth  the  heat  of  lust  in  man  or  woman,  and  quite  extinguish- 
ed! it,  if  it  be  long  used  : The  seed  is  also  of  the  same  effect. 
Water  that  is  gathered  from  the  willow,  when  it  flowereth,  the 
bark  being  slit,  and  a vessel  fitting  to  receive  it,  is  very  good  for 
redness  and  dimness  of  sight,  or  films  that  grow  over  the  eves, 
and  stay  the  rheums  that  fall  into  them  ; to  provoke  urine,  being 
stopped,  if  it  be  drank  ; to  clear  the  face  and  skin  from  spots  and 
discolourings.  Galen  saith,  the  flowers  have  an  admirable  faculty 
in  drying  up  humours,  being  a medicine  without  any  sharpness 
or  corrosion  : you  may  boil  them  in  white  wine,  and  drink  as 
much  as  you  will,  so  you  drink  not  yourself  drunk.  The  bark 
works  the  same  effect,  if  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  tree 
hath  always  a bark  upon  it,  though  not  always  flowers : the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  bark  being  mixed  with  vinegar,  taketh  away 
warts,  corns,  and  superfluous  flesh,  being  applied  to  die  place. 
The  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  in  wine,  takes  away  scruff 
and  dandriff  by  washing  the  place  with  it.  It  is  a fine  cool  tree,  the 
boughs  of  which  arc  very  convenient  to  "be  placed  in  die  cham- 
ber of  one  sick  of  a fever. 

WOAD. 

Descript.]  TT  hath  divers  large  leaves,  long,  and  somewhat 
X broad  withal,  like  those  of  the  greater  plantain, 
but  larger,  thicker,  of  a greenish  colour,  somewhat  blue  withal. 
From  among  which  leaves  riseth  up  a lusty  stalk,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  divers  leaves  set  thereon  ; the  higher  the  stalk 
riseth,  the  smaller  are  the  leaves  ; at  the  top  it  spreadeth 
divers  branches,  at  the  end  of  which  appear  very  pretty  little 
yellow  flowers,  and  after  they  pass  away  like  other  flowers  of 
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the  field,  come  husks,  long  and  somewhat  flat  withal ; in  form 
they  resemble  a tongue,  in  colour  they  are  black,  and  they 
han’rr  bobbing  downwards.  The  seed  contained  within  these 
husks  (if  it  be  a little  chewed)  give  an  azure  colour.  The  rpot 
is  white  and  long. 

Place.]  It  is  sowed  in  fields  for  the  benefit  of  it,  where 
those  that  sow  it,  cut  it  three  times  a year. 

Time.]  It  flowers  in  June,  but  it  is  long  after  before  the 

seed  is  ripe. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  a cold  and  dry  plant  of 
Saturn.  Some  people  affirm  the  plant  to  be  destructive  to  bees, 
and  fluxes  them,  which,  if  it  be,  I cannot  help  it.  I should 
rather  think,  unless  bees  be  contrary' to  othei  cieatuies,  it  pos- 
sessed! them  with  the  contrary  disease,  the  nerb  being  exceeding 
dry  and  binding.  However,  if  any  bees  be  diseased  thereby, 
the  cure  is,  to  set  urine  by  them,  but  set  it  m a vessed  that  they 
cannot  drown  themselves,  which  may  be  remedied,  if  you  put 
pieces  of  cork  in  it.  The  herb  is  so  drying  and  binding,  that  it 
is  not  fit  to  be  given  inwardly.  An  ointment  made  thereof 
stancheth  bleeding.  A plaister  made  thereof,  and  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  spleen  which  lies  on  the  left  side,  takes  away 
the  hardness  and  pains  thereof.  The  ointment  is  excellent  good 
in  such  ulcers  as  abound  with  moisture,  and  takes  away  the 
corroding  and  fretting  humours:  It  cools  inflammations,  quench- 
eth  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  stayeth  defluxion  of  the  blood  to  any 
part  of  the  body. 

WOODBINE,  OR  HONEY-SUCKLES. 

IT  is  a plant  so  common,  that  every  one  that  hath  eyes 
knows  it,  and  he  that  hath  none,  cannot  read  a description, 
if  I should  write  it. 

Time.]  They  flower  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
August. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  Doctor  Tradition,  that  grand 
introducer  of  errors,  that  hater  of  truth,  lover  of  folly,  and 
that  mortal  foe  to  Dr.  Reason,  hath  taught  the  common  people 
to  use  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  this  plant  in  mouth-water,  and 
by  long  continuance  of  time,  hath  so  grounded  it  in  the  brains 
of  the  vulgar,  that  you  cannot  beat  it  out  with  a beetle;  All 
mouth-water  sought  to  be  cooiing  and  drying,  but  honey-suckles 
are  cleansing,  consuming  and  digesting,  and  therefore  no  way 
fit  for  inflammations;  thus  Dr.  Reason.  Again  if  you  please, 
we  will  leave  Dr.  Reason  a while,  and  come  to  Dr.  Experience, 
a learned  gentleman,  and  his  brother ; take  a leaf  and  chew  it  in 
your  mouth,  and  you  will  quickly  find  it  likelier  to  cause  a sore, 
mouth  andthroat  than  to  cure  it.  Well  then,  if  it  be  wot  good 
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for  this,  what  is  it  good  for?  It  is  good  for  something,  for  God 
and  nature  made  nothing  in  vain.  It  is  an  herb  of  Mercury,  and 
appropriated  to  the  lungs  ; the  Celestial  Crab  claims  dominion 
over  it ; neither  is  it  a foe  to  the  Lion  ; if  the  lungs  be  afflicted 
by  Jupiter,  this  is  your  cure  : It  is  fitting  a conserve  made  of  die 
flowers  of  it  were  kept  in  every  gentlewomen’s  house  ; l know- 
no  better  cure  for  an  asthma  than  this  ; besides,  it  takes  a wav 
the  evil  of  the  spleen,  provokes  urine,  procures  speedv  delivery 
of  women  in  travail,  helps  cramps,  convulsions,  and  palsies, 
and  whatsoever  griefs  come  of  cold  or  stopping  ; if  you  please 
to  make  use  of  it  as  an  ointment,  it  will  clear  your  skin  of  mor- 
phevv,  freckles,  and  sun-burnings,  or  whatever  else  discolours 
it,  and  then  the  maids  will  love  it.  Authors  say,  the  flowers 
are  of  more  effect  than  the  leaves  and  that  is  true  ; but  they  say 
the  seeds  are  least  effectual  of  all.  Rut  Dr.  Reason  told  me, 
that  there  was  a vital  spirit  in  every  seed  to  beget  its  like  ; and 
Dr.  Experience-  told  me,  that  there  was  a greater  heat  in  the 
seed  than  there  was  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant;  and  withal, 
that  heat  was  the  mother  of  action,  and  then  judge  if  old  Dr. 
Tradition  (who  may  well  be  honoured  for  his  age,  but  not  for 
his- goodness)  hath  not  so  poisoned  the  world  with  errors  before 
I was  born,  that  it  was  never  well  in  its  wits  since,  and  there  is 
great  fear  it  will  die  mad. 


WORMWOOD. 

nnHREE  wormwoods  are  familiar  with  us ; one  I shall  not 
X describe,  another  1 shall  describe,  and  the  third  be  critical 
at ; and  I care  not  greatly  if  I begin  with  the  last  first. 

Sea  Wormwood  hath  gotten  as  many  names  as  virtues,  (and 
perhaps  one  more)  sariphian,  santonieon,  belchion,  narbinense, 
hantonienn,  misneule,  and  a matter  of  twenty  more  which  1 
shall  not  blot  paper  withal.  A papist  got  the  toy  by  the  end,  and 
he  called  it  holy  wormwood  ; and  in  truth,  1 am  of  opinion, 
rheir  giving  so  much  holiness  to  herbs,  is  the  reason  there  re- 
mains so  little  in  themselves.  The  seed  of  this  wormwood  is 
that  which  usually  women  give  their  children  for  the  worms. 
Of  all  wormwoods  that  grow  here,  this  is -the  weakest,  hut  doc- 
tors commend  it,  and  apothecaries  sell  ir : the  one  must  keep  his 
credit,  and  tire  other  get  money,  and  that  is  the  key  of  the 
work.  The  herb  is  good  for  something,  because  God  made 
nothing  in  vain  : Will  you  give  me  leave- to  weigh  things  in  the 
balance  of  Reason?  then  thus , the  seeds  of  the  common  worm- 
wood are  far  more  prevalent  than  the  seed  of  this,  to  expel 
worms  in  children,  or  people  of  ripe  age;  of  both,  some  are 
weak,  some  are  strong.  The  seriphian  wormwood  is  the 
Weakest,  and  haply  may  prove  to  be  fittest  for  the  weak  bodif$. 
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(for  it  is  weak  enough  of  all  conscience.)  Let  such  as  are  strong 
nke  the  common  wormwood,  for  the  others  will  do  but  little 
„00&  Again  near  the  sea  many  people  live,  and  seriphian  grows 
near  them  and  therefore  is  more  fitting  for  their  bodies,  because 
nourished ’by  the  same  air;  and  tins  1 had I from  Dr.  Reason. 

In  whose  body  Dr.  Reason  dwells  not,  dwells  Dr.  Madness,  and 
he  brings  in  his  brethren,  Dr.  Ignorance,  Dr.  lolly,  and  Di. 
Sickness,  and  these  together  make  way  for  death,  and  the  latter 
end  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  beginning,  Pride  was  the 
cause  of  Adam’s  fall  ; pride  begat  a daughter,  I do  not  know 
the  father  of  it,  unless  the  devil,  but  she  christened  it,  and  ca.  ed 
it  Appetite,  and  sent  her  daughter  to  taste  these  wormwoods, 
who  finding  this  the  least  bitter,  made  the  squeamish  wench  ex- 
tol it  to  the  skies,  though  the  virtues  of  it  never  reached  to  the 
middle  region  of  the  air.  Its  due  praise  is  this ; it  is  weakest 
therefore  fittest  for  weak  bodies,  and  fitter  tor  those  bod.es  that 
dwell  near  it,  than  those  that  dwell  far  trom  it ; my  reason  is, 
the  sea  (those  that  live  far  from  it,  know  when  they  come  near 
it)  casteth  not  such  a smell  as  the  land  doth  The  tender  mer- 
cies of  God  being  over  all  his  works,  hath  by  his  eternal  provi- 
dence, planted  seriphian  by  the  sca-side,  as  a fit  medicine  for  the 
bodies  of  those  that  live  near  it.  Lastly,  it  is  known  to  all  that 
know  any  thing  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  tne  liver  delights  m 
sweet  things;  it  so,  it  abhors  bitter  ; then  if  your  liver  be  weak 
it  is  none  of  the  wisest  courses  to  plague  it  with  an  enemy.  If 
the  liver  be  weak,  a consumption-  follows  i would  you  know  the 
reason  ? It  is  this,  a man’s  tiesh  is  repaired  by  blood,  by  a third 
concoction,  which  transmutes  the  blood  into  flesh,  it  is  well  I 
said  (concoction)  say  I,  if  1 had  said  (boiling)  every  cook  would 
have  understood  me.  The  liver  makes  blood,  and  if  it  be  weak- 
ened that  it  makes  not  enough,  the  flesh  wasteth  ; and  why  must 
flesh  always  he  renewed?  Because  the  eternal  God,  when  he 
made  the  creation,  made  one  part  of  it  in  continual  dependency 
upon  another  ; and  why  did  he  so  ? Because  himself  only  is  per- 
manent ; to  teach  us,  that  we  should  not  fix  our  affections  upon 
what  is  transitory,  but  what  endures  for  ever.  The  resu.t  of 
this  Pis,  if  the  liver  be  weak,  and  cannot  make  blood  enough  1 
would  have  said,  sanguify , if  I had  written  only  to  scholars,  the 
seriphian,  which  is  the  weakest  of  wormwoods,  is  better  than 
the  best.  I have  been  critical  enough,  if  not  too  much. 

Place  1 It  grows  familiarly  m England,  by  the  sea-su.e. 

J)escrip1  1 It  starts  up  out  of  the  earth,  with  many  round, 
woody,  hairy  stalks  from  one  root.  Its  height  is  four  feet,  or 
three  at  least.  The  leaves  in  longitude  arc  long,  m latitude  nar- 
row, in  colour  white,  inform  hoary,  in  similitude  like  south- 
ernwood, onlv  broader  and  longer ; m taste  rather  sa.t  than 
bitter,  because  it  grows  so  near  the  salt-water ; at  the  joints, 
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witli  .the  leaves  toward  the  tops  it  bears  little  yellow  flowers  ; the 
root  lies  deep,  and  is  woody. 

Common  IVonnwoul  I shall  not  describe,  for  every  boy  that 
can  eat  an  egg  knows  it. 

Homan  If  onmcood : and  why  Koman,  seeing  it  grows  fami- 
liarly in  Lngland  ? It  may  be  so  called,  because  it  is  good  for  a 
stinking  breath  which  the  Romans  cannot  be  very  free  from, 
maintaining  so  many  bawdy-houses  by  .authority  of  his 
Holiness. 

De script  d\  The  stalks  are  slender,  and  shorter  than  the 
common  wormwood  by  one  foot  at  least ; the  leaves  are  more 
finely  cut  and  divided  than  they  are,  but  something  smaller  : both 
leaves  and  stalks  are  hoary,  the  flowers  of  a pale  yellow  colour ; 
it  is  altogether  like  the  common  wormwood,  save  only  in  big- 
ness, for  it  is  smaller;  in  taste,  for  it  is  not  so  bitter;  in  smed, 
for  it  is  spicy. 

Placed]  Itgrowetn  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  (it  seems 
’tis  aspiring)  there  ’tis  natural,  but  usually  nursed  up  in  gardens 
for  the  use  of  the  apothecaries  in  London. 

Time. ] Ail  wormwoods  usually  flower  in  August,  a little 
sooner  or  later. 

Government,  and  Virtues.]  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  be 
critical  a little  ? I must  take  leave;  wormwood  is  an  herb  of 
Mars,  and  if  Pontanus  say  otherwise,  he  is  beside  the  bridge  ; I 
prove  it  thus  : What  delights  in  martial  places,  is  a martial 
herb;  but  wormwood  delights  in  martial  places,  (for  about 
forges  and  iron  works  you  may  gather  a cart-load  of  it)  ergo,  it 
is  a martial  herb.  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  first  degree,,  viz"  just 
as  hot  as  your  blood,  and  no  hotter.  It  remedies  the  e"ils  choler 
can  inflict  on  the  body  of  man  by  sympathy.  It  helps  the  evils 
-Venus  and  the  wanton  Boy  produce,  by  antipathy  ; and  it  doth 
something’  else  besides.  It  cleanseth  the  body  o’f  choler  (who 
flares  say  Mars  doth  no  good?)  It  provokes  urine,  helps  sur- 
feits, or  swellings  in  the  belly  ; it  causeth  appetite  to  meat,  be- 
cause Mars  i ules  the  attractive  faculty  in  man  : The  sun  never 
shone  upon  a better  herb  for  the  yellow  jaundice  than  this  ; why 
should  men  ciy  out  so  much  upon  Mars  for  an  unfortunate,  (or 
Saturn  ‘either  ?")  Did  God  make  creatures  to  do  ti  e creation  a 
mischief?  This  herb  testifies,  that  Mars  is  willing  to  cure  all 
diseases  he  causes  ; the  truth  is,  Mars  loves  no  cowards,  nor 
Saturn  fools,  nor  I neither . Take  of  the  flowers  of  worm- 
wood, rosemary,  and  black  thorn,  of  each  a like  quantity,  half 
that  quantity  of  saffron;  boil  this  in  Rhenish  wine,  but  put  it 
not  in  saffron  till  it  is  almost  boiled  ; this  is  the  way  to  keep  a 
man’s  body  in  health,  appointed  by  Camcrarius,  in  his  book  in- 
titled,  Ilortus  Medicus , and  it  is  a good  one  too.  Besides  nil 
this,  wormwood  provokes  the  terms.  I would  willingly  teach 
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astrologers,  and  make  them  physicians  (if  I knew  how)  for  they 
are  most  fitting  ior  the  calling  ; if  you  will  not  believe  me,  ast 
Dr.  Hippocrates,  and  Dr.  Galen,  a couple  of  gentlemen  that 
our  college  of  physicians,  keep  to  vapour  with,  not  to  follow. 

In  this  our  herb,  1 shall  give  the  pattern  of  a ruler,  the  sons  of 
a t rough  cast,  yet  as  near  the  truth  as  the  men  of  Benjamin 
could  throw  a stone  : Whereby,  my  brethren,  the  astrologers 
may  know  by  a penny  how  a shilling  is  coined  : As  for  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  they  are  too  stately  to  learn,  and  too  proud 
to  continue.  They  say  a mouse  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moon,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  feed  in  the  night ; the  house 
cf  the  moon  is  Cancer ; rats  are  of  the  same  nature  with  mice, 
but  they  are  a little  bigger  ; Mars  receives  his  fall  in  Cancer, 
ergo , wormwood  being  an  herb  of  Mars,  is  a present  lemedy 
for  the  biting  of  rats  and  mice.  Mushrooms  (I  cannot  give  them 
the  title  of  Herba,  Frutexor  Arbor)  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn,  (and  take  one  tijne  with  another,)  they  do  as  much  harm 
as  good  ; if  any  have  poisoned  himself  hy  eating  them,  worm- 
wood, an  herb  of  Mars,  cures  him,  because  Mars  is  exalted  in 
Capricorn,  the  house  of  Saturn,  and  this  it  doth  by  sympathy, 
as  it  did  the  other  by  antipathy.  Wheals,  pushes,  black  and 
blue  spots,  coming  either  by  bruises  or  beatings,  wormwood, 
an  herb  ot  Mars,  helps,  because  Mars  (as  bad  as  you  love  him, 
and  as  you  hate  him)  will  not  break  your  head,  but  he  will  give 
you  a plaister.  If  he  do  but  teach  you  to  know  yourselves,  his 
courtesy  is  greater  than  his  discourtesy.  1 he  greatest  antipathy 
between  the  planets,  is  between  Mars  and  V enus  ; one  is  hot, 
rhe  other  cold;  one  diurnal,  the  other  nocturnal ; one  diy,  the 
other  moist ; their  houses  are  opposite,  one  masculine,  the  other 
feminine  ; one  public,  the  ot.ier  private ; one  is  valiant,  the 
other  effeminate  ; one  loves  the  light,  the  other  hates  it  ; one 
loves  the  field,  the  other  sheets  ; then  the  throat  is  under  Venus, 
the  quinsey  lies  in  the  throat,  and  is  an  inflammation  t:.eie. 
Venus  rules  the  throat,  ic  being  under  Taurus  her  sign. 
Mars  eradicates  all  diseases  in  the  ihroat  by  his  heibs  ;0;  winch 
wormwood  is  one)  and  sends  them  to  Lgypt  on  an  errand  uc\ei 
to  return  more  ; this  is  done  by  antipathy . The  eyes  are  under  the 
Luminaries;  the  right  eye  of  a man,  and  the  left  e)e  tfa 
woman,  the  Sun  claims  dominion  over  ; the  left  eve  ot  a man, 
and  the  right  eye  ot  a woman  are  privileges  of  tne  Moon  , 
wormwood,  an  herb  of  Mars,  cures  both  ; what  belongs 
to  the  Sun  by  sympathy,  because  he  is  exalted  in  his 
house ; but  what  belongs  to  the  Moon  by  antipathy,  because 
he  hath  hts  fall  in  her’s.  Suppose  a man  be  bitten  or  stung 
Ly  a martial  creature,  imagine  a wasp,  a hornet,  a scorpion, 
wormwood,  an  herb  of  Mars,  giveth  y011  d present  cure  ; 
then  Mars,  choleric  as  he  is,  hath  leagued  that  patience. 
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to  piss  by  yo«r  evil  speeches  of  him,  and  tells  you  by 
my  pen,  that  lie  gives  you  no  affliction,  but  he  gives  you  a 
cure;  you  need  not  run  to  Apollo,  nor  yEscuiapius;  and  if  he 
was  so  choleric  as  you  make  hint  to  be,  he  would  have  drawn 
his  sword  for  anger,  to  see  the  ill  conditions  of  those  people  that 
can  spy  his  vices,  and  not  his  virtues.  The  eternal  Clod,  when 
he  made  Mars,  made  him  for  public  good,  and  the  sons  of  men 
shall  know  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  world.  Et  cal  am  Mars 
solus  habet.  You  say  Mars  is  a destroyer;  mix  a little  worm- 
wood, an  herb  of  Mars,  with  your  ink,  neither  rats  nor  mice 
touch  the  paper  written  with  it,  and  then  Mars  is  a preserver. 
Astrologers  think  Mars  causeth  scabs  and  itch,  and  the  virgins 
arc  angry  with  him,  because  wanton  Venus  told  them  he  de- 
forms their  skins ; but,  quoth  Mars,  my  only  desire  is,  they 
should  know  themselves;  my  herb  wormwood  will  restore  them 
to  the  beauty  they  formerly  had,  and  in  that  I will  not  come  an 
inch  behind  my  opposite,  Venus:  for  whith  doth  the  greatest 
evil,  lie  drat  takes  away  an  innate  beauty,  and  when  he  has  done, 
knows  hqw  to  restore  it  again,  or  she  that  teaches  a company 
cf  wanton  lasses  to  paint  their  faces  r If  Mars  be  in  a Virgin,  in 
the  nativity,  they  say  he  causeth  the  cholic  (it  is  well  God  hath 
set  some  body  to  pulldown  the  pride  of  man.)  He  in  the  Virgin 
troubles  none  with  the  cholic,  but  them  that  know  not  them- 
selves (for  who  knows  himself,  may  easily  know  all  the  werid,) 
Wormwood,  an  herb  of  Mars,  is  a present  cure  for  it : and 
whether  it  be  most  like  a Christian  to  love  him  for  his  good,  or 
hate  him  for  his  evil,  judge  ye  ; I had  almost  forgouen,  that 
charity  thinks  no  evil.  I was  once  in  the  tower  and  viewed  the 
wardrobe,  and  there  was  a great  many  fine  clothes  : (I  can  give 
them  no  other  tide,  for  I was  never  either  linen  or  woollen  draper) 
yet  as  brave  as  they  looked,  my  opinion  was,  that  the  moths 
might  consume  them;  moths  are  under  the  dominion  of  Mai's; 
this  herb  wormwood  being  laid  among  clothes,  will  make  a moth 
scorn  to  meddle  with  the  clothes,  as  much  as  a lion  scorns  to 
meddle  with  a mouse,  or  an  eagle  with  a fly.  ^ ou  say  Mars  is 
angry,  and  it  is  true  enough  he  -is  angry  with  many  country- 
men, for  being  such  fools  to  be  led  by  the  noses  bv  the  college- 
of  physicians,  as  they  lead  bears  to  Paris  garden.  Melancholy 
men  cannot  endure  to  be  wronged  in  point  of  good  fame,  and 
that  doth  sorely  trouble  old  Saturn,  because  they  cali  him  the 
greatest  infortuuate ; in  the  body  of  man  he  rules  the  spleen, 
(and  that  makes  covetous  men  so  splenetic)  the  poor  old  man 
lies  crying  out  of  his  left  side.  Father  Saturn  is  angry,  Mars 
comes  to  him ; Come,  brother,  ^confess  thou  art  evii  spoken 
of,  and  so  am  I ; thou  knowest  I have  my  exaltation  in  thy 
bouse,  I give  him  an  herb  of  mine,  wormwood,  to  cure  the 
poor  map : Saturn  consented,  but  spoke  little,  and  so -Mars  cured 
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.him  by  sympathy.  When  Mars  was  free  from  war,  (for  he 
loves  to  be  fighting,  and  is  the  best  friend  a soldier  hath)  1 say, 
when  Mars  was  free  from  war,  he  called  a council  of  war  in 
his  own  brain,  to  know  how  he  should  do  poor  sinful  man  good, 
desiring  to  forget  his  abuses  in  being  called  an  infortunatc.  He 
musters  up  his  own  forces,  and  places  them  in  battalia.  Oh  ! 
quoth  he,  why  do  I hurt  a poor  silly  man , or  woman  ? His  angel 
answers  him,  it  is  because  they  have  offended  their  God,  (look 
back  to  Adam :)  Weil,  says  Mars,  though  they  speak  evil  of  me, 

1 will  do  good  to  them  ? death’s  cold,  my  herb  shall  heat  them  : 
they  are  full  of  ill  humours  (else  they  would  never  have  spoken 
ill  of  me:)  my  herb  shall  cleanse  them,  and  dry  them;  they 
are  poor  weak  creatures,  my  herb  shall  strengthen  them  ; they 
are  dull  witted,  my  herb  shall  fortify  their  apprehensions  ; and 
yet  among  astrologers  all  this  does  not  deserve  a good  word: 
Oh  the  patience  of  Mars  ! 

Felix  <jui  pot  ait  rerum  cognoscere  causas , 

Inque  donuts  superum  scandere  euro  facit. 

Oh  happy  he  that  can  the  knowledge  gain, 

To  know  th’  eternal  God  made  nought  in  vain. 

To  this  I add, 

1 know  the  reason  causeth  such  a dearth 
Of  knowledge  ; ’tis  because  men  love  the  earth. 

The  other  day  Mars  told  me  he  met  with  Venus,  and  he 
asked  her,  what ‘was  the  reason  that  she  accused  him  for  abusing 
women  r He  never  gave  them  the  pox.  In  the  dispute  they  /ell 
out,  and  m anger  parted,  and  Mars  told  me  that  lus  hi  other 
Saturn  told  him,  that  an  antivenerean  medicine  was  the  best 
against  the  pox.  Once  a month  he  meets  with  the  Moon.  Mars 
is  quick  enough  of  speech,  and  the  Moon  not  much  behind 
hand,  (neither  are  most  women.)  The  Moon  looks  much  after 
children,  and  children  are  much  troubled  with  the  worms ; she 
desired  a medicine  of  him,,  he  bid  her  take  his  owp  herb,  worm- 
wood. He  had  no  sooner  parted  with  the  Mocjn,  but  he  met 
with  Venus,  and  she  was  as  drunk  as  a bitch;  Alas!  poor 
Venus,  quoth  he  ; What ! thou  a fortune,  and  be  drunk  ? I’ll 
give  thee  an  antipathetical  cure  ; take  my  herb  wormwood,  and 
thou  shalt  never  get  a surfeit  by  drinking.  A poor  silly  coun- 
tryman hath  got  an  ague,  and  cannot  go  about  his  business  : he 
wishes  he  had  it  not,  and  so  do  I ; but  1 will  tell  him  a remedy, 
whereby  he  shall  prevent  it  • ’l  ake  the  herb  of  Mars, ^wormwood, 
and  if  infortuncs  will  do  good,  what  will  fortunes  do^  Some 
think  the  lungs  are  under  Jupiter;  and  if  the  lungs,  then  the 
breath  ; and  tnough  sometimes  a man  gets  a stinking  breath,  and 
yet  Jupiter  is  a fortune,  forsooth;  up  comes  Mars  to  him; 
Come,  brother  Jupiter,  thou  knowest  1 sent  thee  a couple  of 
trines  to  thy  house  last  night,  the  one  from  Aries,  and  the 
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Other  from  Scorpio  ; give  me  thy  leave  by  sympathy  to  cure  this 
poor  man  with,  drinking  a draught  of  wormwood  beer  even' 
morning.  The  Moon  was  weak  the  other  day,  and  she  gave  a 
man  two  terrible  mischiefs,  a dull  brain  and  a v/eak sight ; Mars 
laid  by  his  sword,  and  comes  to  her  ; Sister  Moon,  said  he,  this 
man  hath  angered  thee,  but  I beseech  thee  t ike  notice  he  is  bu; 
a fool  ; prithee  be  patient,  1 will  with  my  herb  wormwood  cure 
him  of  both  infirmities  by  antipathy,  for  thou  knowest  thou  and 
I cannot  agree ; with  that  the  Moon  began  to  otuarrel  ; Mars 
(not  delighting  much  in  women’s  tongues)  went  away,  and  did 
it  whether  she  would  or  no. 

He  that  reads  this,  and  understands  what  he  reads,  hath  a 
jewel  of  more  worth  than  a diamond  ; he  that  understands  it  nor, 
is  as  little  fit  to  give  physic.  There  lies  a key  in  these  word? 
which  will  unlock,  (if  it  be  turned  by  a wire  band)  the  cabinet 
of  physic  : 1 have  delivered  it  as  plain  as  1 durst:  it  is  not  only 
upon  wormwood  as  I wrote,  hut  upon  all  plants,  trees,  and 
heibs;  he  that  understands  it  not,  is  unfit  (in  my  opinion)  to  give, 
phvsic.  This  shall  live  when  1 am  dead.  And  thus  I leave  ft 
Jo  the  world,  not  caring  a farthing  whether  they  like  or  dislike 
it.  The  grave  equals  all  men,  and  therefore  sha-1  equal  me 
with  all  piinces  ; until  which  time  the  eternal  Providence  is  over 
me  : Then  the  ill  tongue  of  a prating  fellow,  or  one  that  hath 
pi  ore  tongue  than  wit,  or  more  piide  than  honesty,  shall  never 
trouble  me.  Wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children.  And  so 
much  for  wormwood. 

YARROW,  CALLED  NOSE-BLEED,  MILFOIL  AND 
THOUSAND-LEAF. 

Descript.']  TT  hath  many  long  leaves  spread  upon  the  ground. 

A finely  cut,  and  divided  into  many  small  parts  : 
Its  flowers  are  .white,  but  not  all  of  a whiteness,  and  sttyed  in 
knots,  upon  divers  green  stalks  which  rise  trom  among  die 
leaves. 

Place.]  It  is  frequent  in  all  pastures. 

Time.]  It  flowereth  late,  even  in  the  latter  end  of  \ugust. 

Government  and  Virtues.]  It  is  underthe  influence  of  Venus, 
an  ointment  of  them  cures  wounds,  and  is  most  fit  tor  such  as 
have  inflammations,  it  being  an  heib  of  Dame  Venus;  it  stops 
the  terms  in  women,  being  boiled  in  white  wing,  and  the  decoc- 
tion drank ; as  also  the  bloody  flux  ; the  ointment  of  it  is  not 
only  good  for  green  wounds,  but  also  for  ulcers  and  fistulas,  es- 
pecially such  as  abound  with  moisture.  It  stays  the  shedding  of 
hair,  tfie  head  being  bathed  with  the  decoction  of  it  -,  inwardly 
taken  it  helps  die  retentive  faculty  of  the  stomach  ; it  helps  the 
running  of  the  reins  in  men,  and  die  whites  in  women,  anil 
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* 1n,  cnrVi  as  cannot  hold  their  water  ; and  the  leaves  chewed  m 

the^mouth  easeth  the  tooth-ach  ; and  these  virtues  being  put  to- 
the  mourn  ease  ^ ^ and  binding.  Achilles  is  sup- 

gether,  sticw  virtues  of  this  herb  to  posterity, 

Cin:°l  aerncd  5£f3  hU  tster  Chiron,  the  Centaur  ; and 

ccrtainlv  a very  profitable  herb  It  is  in  cramps,  anj  therefore 

called  Militaris. 


DIRECTIONS. 

T ^ WING  in  divers  places  of  this  treatise  promised  you  the 
r ‘ wav  of  making  syrups,  conserves,  o.ls,  ointments,  &c. 
of  herbs:  roots,  flowers,  &c.  whereby  you  may  have  them 
ready  for  your  use  at  such  times  when  they  cannot  be  had  other- 
wise • I come  now  to  perform  what  I promised,  and  you  shall 

find  me  rather  be  ter  than  worse  than  my  word.  _ 

That  this  maybe  done  methodically,  I shall  divide  my  direc- 
tions into  two  grand  sections,  and  each  section  into  severa 
chapter,,  and  then  you  shall  see  it  look  with  such  a countenance 

as  this  is. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  gathering , drying,  and  keeping  Simples, 

Juices. 


and  their 


CHAP.  1.  Of  leaves  of 
Herbs,  Skc. 

Chap.  2.  Of  Flowers. 

Chap.  3.  Of  Seeds, 


Chap.  4.  Of  Roots. 
Chap.  5.  Of  Barks. 
Chap.  6.  Of  Juices, 


SECT.  IT. 

Of  making  and  keeping  Compounds. 


CHAP.  1.  Of  distilled 
Waters. 

Chap.  2.  Of  Syrups. 

Chap.  3.  Of  Juleps. 

Chap.  4.  Of  Decoctions. 
Chap.  5.  Of  Oils. 

Chap.  6.  Of  Electuaries. 
Chap.  7.  Of  Conserves. 
Chap.  8.  Of  Preserves. 
Chap.  9.  Of  Lohochs. 


Chap.  10.  Of  Ointments. 
Chap.  11.  Of  Planters. 

Chap.  12.  Of  Poultices. 
Chap.  13.  Of  Troches. 

Chap.  14.  ()j  Pills. 

Chap.  15.  The  way  of  fitting 
Medicines  to  Compound 
Diseases. 

Of  all -these  in  order. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Leaves  of  Herbs , or  Trees. 

1 .  /^F  leaves,  choose  only  such  as  are  green,  and  full  of  juice  ; 

pick  them  carefully,  and  cast  away  such  as  are  anv  wav 
declining,  for  they  will  putrifv  the  rest.  So  shall  one  handful 
be  worth  ten  of  those  you  buy  in  Chcapside. 

2.  Note  what  places  they  most  delight  to  grow  in,  and  gather 
them  there  ; for  beteny  that  grows  in  the  shade,  is  far  better 
than  that  which  grows  in  the  Sun,  because  it  delights  in  the 
shade ; so  also  such  herbs  as  delight  to  grow'  near  the  water, 
shall  be  gathered  near  it,  though  happiiy  you  may  find  some  of 
them  upon  dry  ground : The  treatise  will  inform  you  where  every 
herb  delights  to  grow. 

3.  The  leaves  of  such  herbs  as  run  up  to  seed,  are  not  so 
good  when  they  are  in  flower  as  before  (some  few  excepted,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  seldom  or  never  used)  in  such  cases,  if 
through  ignorance  they  were  not  known,  or  through  negli- 
gence forgotten,  you  had  better  take  the  top  and  the  flowers, 
than  the  leaf. 

4.  Dry  them  well  in  the  Sun,  and  not  in  the  shade,  as  the 
saying  of  the  physicians  is  ; for  if  the  Sun  draw  away  the  virtues 
of  the  herb,  it  must  needs  do  the  like  by  hay,  by  the  same  rule, 
which  the  experience  of  every  country  farmer  will  explode  for 
a notable  piece  of  nonsense. 

5.  Such  as  are  artists  in  astrology  (and  indeed  none  else  are 
fit  to  make  physicians)  such  I advise  ; let  the  planet  that  governs 
the  herb  be  angular,  and  the  stronger  the  better  ; if  they  can,  in 
herbs  of  Saturn,  let  Saturn  he  in  the  ascendant;  in  the^  herbs  of 
Mars,  let  Mars  be  in  the  mid-heaven,  for  in  those  houses  rhev 
delight ; let  the  Moon  apply  to  them  by  good  aspect,  and  let  her 
not  be  in  the  houses  of  her  enemies  j if  you  cannot  well  stay 
till  she  apply  to  them,  let  her  apply  to  a planet  of  the  same  tri- 
plicity;  if  you  cannot  wait  that  time  neither,  let  her  be  with  a 
fixed  star  of  their  nature. 

6.  Having  well  dried  them,  put  them  up  in  brown  paper, 
sewing  the  paper  up  like  a sack,  and  press  them  not  too  hard  to- 
gether, and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  near  the  fire. 

7.  As  for  the  duration  of  dried  herbs,  a just  time  cannot  be 
given,  let  authors  prate  their  pleasure  ; for, 

J st,  Such  as  grow  upon  dry  grounds  will  keep  better  than 
such  as  grow  on  moist. 

' u’dlv,  Such  herbs  as  are  full  of  juice,  will  not  keep  so  long  as 

such  as  are  drier. 

3 illy.  Such  herbs  as  are  well  dried,  will  keep  longer  than  such 
as  arc  slack  dried.  Vet  you  may  know  when  they-  are  corrupted. 
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bv  their  loss  of  colour,  or  smell,  or  both  ; and,  it  they  he  cor- 
rupted, reason  will  tell  you  that  they  must  needs  corrupt  the 
bodies  of  those  people  that  take  them 

8.  Gather  all  leaves  in  the  hour  of  that  planet  that  governs 

them. 

CHAP.  II.  Of  Floxcers.  _ 

THE  flow'er,  which  is  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  of  none 
of  the  least  use  in  physic,  groweth  yearly,  and  is  to  be  ga- 
thered when  it  is  in  its  prime.  , . „ , 

2.  As  for  the  time  of  gathering  them,  let  tne  planetary  hour, 
and  the  plant  they  come  of,  be  observed,  as  we  shewed  you  in  the 
foreeoincr  chapter  : as  for  the  time  of  the  day,  let  it  be  when  the 
Sun  shines  upon  them,  that  so  they  may  be  dry ; tor  ir  you  ga* 
ther  either  flowers  or  herbs  when  tney  are  wet  oi  dew  ) , they 

will  not  keep.  , 

3 Dry  them  well  in  the  Sun,  and  keep  them  in  papers  near 

the  fire,  as  I shewed  you  in  the  foregoing  chapter 

4.  So  long  as  they  retain  the  colour  and  smell,  tney  aie  good  ; 
either  of  them  being  gone,  so  is  their  virtue  also. 

CHAP.  III.  Of  Seeds. 

1 HpIIE  seed  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  endowed  with 
X a vital  faculty  to  bring  forth  its  like,  and  it  contains  po- 

be  gathered  from  the  place  where 

they  ^f;tt;,& ^ when  they  ar(,  gathered;  and  forget 

not  the  celestial  harmony  before  mentioned,  for  I have  found,  by 
experience,  that  their  virtues  are  twice  as  great  at  such  times  as 
at  others  : “ There  is  an  appointed  time  for  every  thing  unuer  the 

-U4;  When  you  have  gathered  them,  dry  them  a little,  and  but 

a little,  in  the  Sun  before  you  lay  them  up.  . 

5 You  need  not  be  so  caretul  of  keeping  them  so  neai  the 
fire,’  as  the  other  before-mentioned,  because  they  are  fuller  oi 
spirit,  and  therefore  not  so  subject  to  corrupt. 

6.  As  for  the  time  of  their  duration,  it  is  palpable  they  will 
keep  a good  many  years ; yet,  they  are  best  the  first  year,  and 
this  I make  appear  by  a good  argument.  I hey  will  grow  soonest 
the  first  year  they  be  set,  therefore  then  they  arc  m their  prime 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  renew  them  yearly. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Of  Hoots. 

OL<  rooty,  choose  such  as  are  neither  rotten  nor  worm-eaten, 
but  proper  in  their  taste,  colour  and  smell  ; such  as  exceed 
neither  in  softness  nor  hardness. 

2.  Give  me  leave  to  be  a little  critical  agai*st  tire  vulgar  re- 
ceived opinion,  which  is,  that  the  sap  falls  down  into  the  roots 
in  the  autumn,  and  rises  again  in  the  spring,  as  men  go  to  bed  at 
night,  and  rise  in  the  morning;  and  this  idle  talk  of  untruth  is  so 
grounded  in  the  heads,  not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  of  the 
learned,  that  a man  cannot  drive  it  out  by  reason.  1 pray  let 
f uch  sapmongers  answer  me  this  argument : If  the  sap  falls  hito 
the  roots  in  the  tall  of  the  leaf,  and  lies  there  all  the  winter,  then 
must  the  root  grow  only  in  the  winter.  But  the  root  grows 
not  at  all  in  the  winter,  as  experience  teachoth,  but  onlv  In  the 
summer:  Therefore,  if  you  set  an  apple-kernel  in  the' spring, 
you  shall  find  the  root  to  grow  to  a pretty  bigness  in  that  sum- 
mer, and  be  not  a whit  bigger  next  spring.  What  doth  the  sap 
do  in  the  root  all  that  while  r Pick  straws  ? It  is  as  rotten  as  a 
rotten  post. 

1 he  truth  is,  when  the  Sun  declines  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  sap  begins  to  congeal  both  in  root  and  branch ; when  he 
touches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  ascends  to  us-ward,  it  be- 
gins to  wax  thin  again,  and  by  degrees,  as  it  is  congealed.  But 
to  proceed, 

3.  The  drier  time  you  gather  the  roots  in,  the  better  they 
are  ; for  they  have  the  less  excrementitious  moisture  in  die  them. 

4.  Such  roots  as  are  soft,  your  best  way  is  to  dry  in  the  Sun, 
or  else  hang  them  in  the  chimney  corner  upon  a string;  as  for 
such  as  are  hard,  you  may  dry  them  any  where. 

5.  Such  roots  as  are  great,  will  keep  longer  than  such  as  are 
small  ; yet  most  of  them  will  keep  a year. 

6.  Such  ro*)fs  as  are  soft,  it  is  your  best  way  to  keep  them  always 
near  the  fire,  and  to  take  this  general  rule  for  it : If  in  winter- 
time you  find  any  of  your  roots,  herbs  or  flowers  begin  to  be 
.moist,  as  many  times  you  shall  (for  it  is  your  best  way  to  look  to 
them  once  a month)  dry  them  by  a very  gentle  fire  ; or,  if  you 
can,'  with  conveniency,  keep  them  near  the  fire,  you  may  save 
yourself  the  labour. 

1.  It  is  in  vain  to  dry  roots  that  may  commonly  be  had,  as 
parsley',  fennel,  plantain,  &c.  but  gather  them  only  for  present 
need. 


CHAP.  V.  Of  Barks. 

BAPiKS,  which  physicians  use  in  medii  ine,  are  of  these 
sort?  : Of  fruits,  of  roots,  of  bouglis. 
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2.  The  barks  of  fruits  are  to  be  taken  when  the  fruit  is  full 
ripe,  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  hut  because  1 have  nothing  to  do 
with  exotics  here,  1 pass  them  without  any  more  words. 

3.  The  barks  of  trees  are  best  gathered  in  the  spring,  if  of 
oaks,  or  such  great  trees  ; because  then  they  come  easier  off,  and 
so  you  may  dry  them  if  you  please  ; but  indeed  the  best  way  is  to 
gather  all  barks  only  for  present  use. 

4.  As  for  the  bark  of  roots,  it  is  thus  to  be  gotten.  Take 
the  roots  of  such  herbs  as  have  a pith  in  them,  as  parsley,  fennel, 
&c.  slit  them  in  the  middle,  and  when  you  have  taken  out  the 
pith  (which  you  may  easily  do)  that  which  remains  is  called 
(though  improperly)  the  bark,  and  indeed  is  only  to  be  used. 

CHAP.  AT.  Of  Juice;. 

1.  TUICES  are  to  be  pressed  out  of  herbs  when  they  are  young 

J and  tender,  out  of  some  stalks  and  tender  tops  ot  herbs 
and  plants,  and  also  out  of  some  flowers. 

2.  Having  gathered  the  herb,  if  you  would  preserve  the  juice  of 
it,  when  it  is  very  dry  (for  otherwise  the  juice  will  not  be  worth 
a button)  bruise  it  very  well  in  a stone  mortar,  with  a wooden 
pestle,  then  having  put  it  into  a canvas  bag,  (the  herb  1 mean,  not 
the  mortar,  for  that  will  give  but  little  juice,)  p'  ess  it  hard  in  a 
press,  then  take  the  juice  and  clarify  it. 

3.  The  manner  of  clarifying  it  is  this  : Put  it  into  a pipkin  or 
skillet,  or  some  such  thing,  and  set  it  over  the  fire ; and  when 
the  scum  ariseth,  take  it  off ; let  it  stand  over  the  tire  till  no  more 
scum  arise  ; when  you  have  your  juice  clarified,  cast  away  tne 
scum  as  a thing  of  no  use. 

4.  When  you  have  thus  clarified  it,  you  have  two  ways  to 
preserve  it  all  the  year. 

(1.)  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  a glass,  and  put  so  much  oil 
on  it  as  will  cover  it  to  the  thickness  of  two  fingers  ; the  oil  will 
swim  at  the  top,  and  so  keep  the  air  from  coining  to  purify  it : 
When  you  intend  to  use  it,  pour  it  into  a porringer,  and  it  any 
oil  come  out  with  it,  you  may  easily  skim  it  oh:  witn  a spoon, 
and  put  the  juice  you  use  not  into  the  glass  again  ; it  will  quickly 
sink  under  the  oil.  This  is  the  first  way.  t 

(2.)  The  second  way  is  a little  more  difficult,  and  tne  juice 
of  fruits  is  usually  preserved  this  way.  When  you  have  clarified 
it,  boil  it  over  the  fire,  till  (being  cold)  it  be  ot  the  thickness  of 
honey  This  is  most  commonly  used  for  diseases  of  the  moutn, 
and  is  called  roba  and  saba.  And  thus  much  lor  the  first  section, 
the  second  follows. 

y O o 
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SECT.  II. 

The  way  of  making  and  keeping  all  necessary  Compounds .■ 

CHAP.  I.  Of  distilled  Waiters. 

HI  i HER  I O we  have  spoke  of  medicines  which  consist  in 
their  own  nature,  which  authors  vulgarly  call  simples, 
though  something  improperly;  for  in  truth,  nothing  is  simple 
but  pure  elements  : all  things  else  are  compounded  of  them. 
We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  artificial  medicines,  in  the  form  of 
which  (because  we  must  begin  somewhere)  we  shall  place  dis- 
tilled waters  ; in  which  consider, 

,1.  W aters  are  distilled  of  herbs,  flowers,  fruits,  and  roots. 

2.  We  treat  not  of  strong  waters,  but  of  cold,  as  being  to  act 
Galen’s  part,  and  not  Paracelsus’s. 

3.  The  herbs  ought  to  be  distilled  when  they  are  in  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  so  ought  the  flowers  also. 

4.  The  vulgar  way  of  distillations  which  people  use,  because 
they  know  no  better,  is  in  a pewter  still ; and  although  distilled 
waters  are  the  weakest  of  artificial  medicines,  and  good  for  little 
but  mixtures  of  other  medicines,  yet  they  are  weaker  by  many 
degrees,  than  they  would  be  were  they  distilled  in  sand.  If  I 
thought  it  not  impossible,  to  teach  you  the  way  of  distilling  in 
sand,  I would  attempt  it. 

5.  When  you  have  distilled  your  water,  put  it  into  a glass, 
covered  over  with  a paper  pricked  full  of  holes,  so  that  the  ex- 
crementitious  and  fiery  vapours  may  exhale,  which  cause  that 
settling  in  distilled  waters  called  the  mother,  which  corrupt 
them,  then  cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  for  your  use. 

6.  Stopping  distilled  waters  with  a cork,  makes  them  musty, 
and  so  does  paper,  if  it  but  touch  the  water : it  is  best  to  stop 
them  with  a bladder,  being  first  put  in  water,  and  bound  over 
the  top  of  the  glass. 

Such  cold  waters  as  are  distilled  in  a pewter  still  (if  well  kept) 
will  endure  a year ; such  as  arc  distilled  in  sand,  as  they  arc 
twice  as  strong,  so  they  endure  twice  as  long. 

CHAP.  II.  Of  Syrups. 

E A SYRUP  is  a medicine  of  a liquid  form,  composed  of 
infusion,  decoction  and  juice.  And,  1.  For  the  more 
grateful  taste.  2.  For  the  better  keeping  of  it : with  a certain 
quantity  of  honey  and  sugar,  hereafter  mentioned,  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  new  honey. 

u -•  ^ ou  see  at  the  first  view,  that  this  aphorism  divides  fisc  It 
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into  three  branches,  which  deserve  severally  to  be  treated  of, 
viz. 

1.  Syrups  made  of  infusion. 

2.  Syrups  made  by  decoction. 

15.  Syrups  made  by  juice. 

Of  each  of  these  (for  your  instruction-sake,  kind  country* 
men  and  women)  I speak  a word  or  two  apart. 

1st,  Syrups  made  by  infusion,  are  usually  made  of  flowers, 
and  of  such  flowers  as  soon  lose  their  colour  and  strength  by 
boiling,  as  roses,  violets,  peach  flowers,  See.  My  translation 
of  the  London  Dispensatory  will  instruct  you  in  the  rest.  1 hey 
are  thus  made:  Having  picked  your  flowers  clean,  to  eveiy 
pound  of  them  add  three  pounds  or  three  pints,  which  you  will, 
(for  it  is  all  one)  of  spring  water,  made  boiling  hot  ; first  put 
your  flowers  into  a pewter  pot,  with  a cover,  and  poui  cue 
water  on  them ; then  shutting  the  pot,  let  it  stand  by  the  hre, 
to  keep  hot  twelve  hours,  and  strain  it  out;  (in  such  syiups  as 
purge)  as  damask  roses,  peach  flowers,  &cc.  tlie  usual,  and  in- 
deed the  best  way,  is  to  repeat  this  infusion,  adding  tresh  flowers 
to  the  same  liquor  divers  times,  that  so  it  may  be  the  strongei  ; 
having  strained  it  out,  put  the  infusion  into  a pewter  bason,  oi 
an  earthen  one  well  glazed,  and  to  every  pint  ot  it  add  two 
pounds  ot  sugar,  which  being  only  melted  over  the  fire,  with- 
out boiling,  and  scummed,  will  produce  you  the  syrup  you 
desire. 

2vily,  Svrups  made  by  decoction  are  usually  made  of  com- 
pounds, yet  may  any  simple  herb  be  thus  converted  into  syiup  : 
'l  ake  the  herb,  root,  or  flowers  you  would  make  into  a syrup, 
and  bruise  it  a little  ; then  boil  it  in  a convenient  quantity  of 
spring  water  ; the  more  water  you  boil  it  in,  the  weaker  it  will 
be  ; a handful  of  the  herb  or  root  is  a convenient  quantity  for  a 
pint  of  water  ; boil  it  till  half  the  water  be  consumed,  then  let 
it  stand  till  it  be  almost  cold,  and  strain  it  through  a woollen 
cloth,  letting  it  run  out  at  leisure,  without  pressing:  d o eveiy 
pint  of  this  decoction  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  come  to  a syrup,  which  you  may  know,  h you 
now  and  then  cool  a little  of  it  with  a spoon  : Skim  it  a.  1 the 
while  it  boils,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  boiled , whilst  it  is  hot, 
strain  it  again  through  a woollen  cloth,  but  press  it  not.  1 bus 
you  have  the  syrup  perfected. 

3dly,  Syrups  made  of  juice,  are  usually  made  of  such  herbs 
as  are  full  of  juice,  and  indeed  they  are  better  made  into  a syiup 
this  way  than  any  other  ; the  operation  is  thus : Having  beaten 
the  herb  in  a stone  mortar,  with  a wooden  pestle,  press  out  die 
juice,  and  clarify  it,  as  you  are  taught  before  in  the  juices  ; then 
let  the  juice  boil  away  till  about  a quarter  ot  it  be  consumed  . 
To  a pint  of  this  add  a pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  to  a s\iup, 
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always  skimming  ir,  and  when  it  is  boiled  enough,  strain  it 
through  a woollen  cloth,  as  we  taught  you  before,  and  keep  it 
for  your  use. 

3.  If  you  make  a syrup  of  roots  that  are  anv  thing  hard,  as 
parsley,  fennel,  and,  grass  roots,  &c.  when  you  have  bruised 

" them,  lay  them  in  steep  some  time  in  that  water  which  you 
intend  to  boil  them  in  hot,  so  will  the  virtue  the  better  come 
out. 

4.  Keep  your  syrups  either  in  glasses  or  stone  pots,  and  stop 
them  not  with  coik  nor  bladder,  unless  you  would  have  the 
glass  break,  and  the  syrup  lost,  only  bind  paper  about  the 
mouth. 

5.  All  syrups,  if  well  made,  continue  a year  with  som:- 
advantage  ; yet  such  as  are  made  by  infusion,  keep  shortest. 

CHAP.  III.  Of  Juleps. 

1.  TULEPS  were  first  invented,  as  I suppose,  in  Arabia; 

and  my  reason  is,  because  the  word  julep  is  an  Arabic 

word. 

2.  It  signifies  only  a pleasant  potion,  as  is  vulgarly  used  by 
such  as  are  sick,  and  want  help,  or  such  as  are  in  health,  and 
want  no  money  to  quench  thirst. 

3.  Now-a-day  it  is  commonly  used, 

1 . To  prepare  the  body  for  purgation. 

2.  To  open  obstructions  and  the  pores. 

3.  To  digest  tough  humours. 

4.  To  qualify  hot  distempers,  &c. 

4.  Simple  juleps  (for  I have  nothing  to  say  to  compounds 
here)  are  thus  made:  Take  a pint  of  such  distilled  water  as 
conduces  to  the  cure  of  your  distemper,  which  this  treatise  will 
plentifully  furnish  you  with,  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  syrup, 
conducing  to  the  same  effect ; (I  shall  give  vou  rules  for  it  in  the 
next  chapter)  mix  them  together,  and  drink  a draught  of  it  at 
your  pleasure.  If  you  love  tart  things,  add  ten  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  your  pint,  and  shake  it  together,  and  it  will  have  a fine 
grateful  taste. 

.5.  All  juleps  are  made  for  present  use  ; and  therefore  it  is  in 
vain  to  speak  of  their  duration. 

CIIAP.  IV.  Of  Decoctions. 

1.  A EL  the  difference  between  decoctions,  and  syrup  made 
by  decoction,  is  this  ; syrups  are  made  to  keep,  de- 
coctions only  for  present  use ; for  you  can  hardly  keep  4 
decoction  a week  at  any  time  ; if  the  weather  be  hot,  not  half  so 
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2.  Decoctions  are  made  of  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  seeds, 
fruits  or  barks,  conducing  to  the  cure  of  the  disease  you 
make  them  for  ; and  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  we  shewed 

'°3  1! Decoctions  made  with  wine  last  longer  than  such  as  are 
made  with  water  ; and  if  you  take  your  decoction  to  cleanse  the 
passages  of  the  urine,  or  open  obstructions  your  best  way  is  to 
make  it  with  white  wine  instead  oh  water,  because  this  is  pene- 

U ^Decoctions  are  of  most  use  in  such  diseases  as  lie  m the 
passages  of  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  passages 
of  urine  and  bladder,  because  decoctions  pass  quicker  to  those 

places  than  any  other  form  of  medicines. 

- Tf  vou  will  sweeten  your  decoction  with  sugar,  oi  any 

syrup  fit 'for  the  occasion  you  take  it  for,  which  is  better,  you 

inT  inn  Tdlcoclion,  you  boil  both  roots,  herbs,  flowers,  and 
seed  together,  let  the  roots  boil  a good  while  first,  because  they 
'retain  their  virtue  longest ; then  the  nest  m order  by  the  same 
role  viz.  1.  Barks.  2.  The  herbs.  3.  The  seeds  4.  The 
flowers.'  5.  The  spices,  if  you  put  any  m,  because  their  virtues 

7 Such  things  as  by  boiling,  cause  slimmcss  to  a decoction, 
as  figs,  quince-seed,  linseed,  &c.  your  best  way  is,  after  you 
have  bruised  them,  to  tie  them  up  m a linen  rag,  as  you  tie  up 

calf’s  brains,  and  so  boil  them.  , . , 

S Keep  all  decoctions  in  a glass  close  stopped,  and  in  the 
cooler  place  you  keep  them,  the  longer  they  will  last  ere  they  be 

" Tastly,  The  usual  dose  to  be  given  at  one  time,  is  usually 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  ounces,  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  stiength  Or 
the  medicine,  and  the  quality  of  the  disease. 

CHAP.  V.  Of  Oils. 

, /^\1L  olive,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

VJ  salad  oil,  1 suppose,  because  it  is  usually  eaten  with 
salads  bv  them  that  love  it,  if  it  be  pressed  out  of  npe 
olives,  according  to  Galen,  is  temperate,  and  exceeds  in  no  one 

^ 2.  Of  oils,  some  are  simple,  and  some  are  compound. 

3'  Simple  oils  are  such  as  arc  made  of  fruits  or  seeds  by  ex- 
pression, as  oil  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  linseed  and  rape- 
seed  oil,  &c.  of  which  see  in  my  Dispensatory. 

4.  Compound  oils,  arc  made  of  oil  of  olives,  and  other  simples, 

imagine  herbs,  flowers,  roots,  &c. 
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5.  The  way  of  making  them  is  this : Having  bruised  the 
herbs  or  flowers  you  would  make  your  oil  of,  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  to  two  or  three  handfuls  of  them  pour  a pint  of 
oil,  cover  the  pot  with  a paper,  set  it  in  the  sun  about  a fortnight 
or  so,  according  as  the  sun  is  in  hotness;  then  having  warmed 
it  very  well  by  the  fire,  press  out  the  herb,  &cc.  very  hard  in  a 
press,  and  add  as  many  more  herbs  to  the  same  oil ; bruise  tire 
herbs  (I  mean  not  the  oil)  in  like  manner,  set  them  in  the 
sun  as  before  ; the  oftener  you  repeat  this,  the  stronger  your  oil 
will  be  : At  last,  when  you  conceive  it  strong  enough,  boil  both 
herbs  and  oil  together,  till  the  juice  be  consumed,  which  vou  may 
know  by  its  leaving  its  bubbling,  and  the  herbs  will  be  crisp  ; 
then  strain  it  while  it  is  hot,  and  keep  it  in  a stoue  or  glass 
vessel  for  your  use. 

6.  As  for  ehymical  oils,  I have  nothing  to  say  here. 

7.  The  general  use  of  these  oils  is  for  pains  in  the  limbs, 
roughness  of  the  skin,  the  itch,  &c.  as  also  for  ointments  and 
plaisters. 

8.  If  you  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  wounds  or  ulcers,  in  two 
ounces  of  oil,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  the  heat  of 
the  fire  will  quickly  do  it;  for  oil  itself  is  offensive  to  wounds, 
and  the  turpentine  qualifies  it. 

CHAP  VI.  Of  Electuaries. 

PHYSICIANS  make  more  a quoil  than  needs  by  half,  about 
electuaries.  I shall  prescribe  but  one  general  way  of  mak- 
ing them  up ; as  for  ingredients,  you  may  vary  them  as  vou 
please,  and  as  you  find  occasion,  by  the  last  chapter. 

1.  That  you  may  make  the  electuaries  when  you  need  them, 
it  is  requisite  that  you  keep  always  herbs,  roots,  flowers,  seeds, 
&c.  ready  dried  in  your  house,  that  so  you  may  be  in  readiness  to 
beat  them  into  pow'der  when  you  need  them. 

2.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  whole  than  beaten ; for  being 
beaten,  they  are  more  subject  to  lose  their  strength  ; because 
the  air  soon  penetrates  them. 

3v  If  they  be  not  dry  enough  to  beat  into  powder  when  you 
need  them,  dry  them  by  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  so. 

4.  Having  beaten  them,  sift  them  tlirough  a fine  tiffany  scarce, 
that  no  great  pieces  may  be  found  in  your  electuary'. 

5.  To  one  ounce  of  your  powder  add  three  ounces  of  clarified 
honey  ; this  quantity  1 hold  to  be  sufficient.  If  vou  would 
make  more  or  less  electuary,  vaty  your  proportion  accord- 
ingly. 

6.  Mix  them  well  together  in  a mortar,  and  take  this  for  a 
truth,  you  cannot  mix  them  too  much. 

7.  The  way  to  clarify  honey,  is  to  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
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convenient  vessel,  till  the  scum  rise,  and  when  the  scum  is  taken 

off,  it  is  clarified.  . , ..  . 

S.  The  usual  dose  of  cordial  electuaries,  is  from  halt  a dram 
to  two  drams  ; of  purging  electuaries,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce. 

9.  The  manner  of  keeping  them  is  in  a pot. 

10.  The  time  of  taking  them,  is  either  in  a morning  fasting, 
and  fasting  an  hour  after  them  ; or  at  night  going  to  bed,  three 
or  four  hours  after  supper. 


CHAP.  VII.  Of  Conserves. 

THE  wav  of  making  conserves  is  twofold,  one  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  the  other  of  fruits. 

2.  Conserves  of  herbs  and  flowers,  are  thus  made : If  you 
make  your  conserve  of  herbs,  as  of  scurvy-grass,  wormwood, 
rue,  and  the  like,  take  only  the  leaves  and  tender  tops  (for  you 
may  beat  your  heart  out,  before  you  can  beat  the  stalks  small) 
and"  having  beaten  them,  weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of 
them  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  : you  cannot  beat  them  too 

much.  _ . . 

2,  Conserves  of  fruits,  as  of  barberries,  sloes,  and  the  like, 

is  thus  made  : First,  scald  the  fruit,  then  rub  the  pulp  through  a 
thick  hair  sieve  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a pulping  sieve  ; you 
may  do  it  for  a need  with  the  back  of  a spoon  ; then  take  this 
pulp  thus  drawn,  and  add  to  it  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  no  more  ; 
put  it  into  a pewter  vessel,  and  over  a charcoal  fire  stn  it  up 
and  down  till  the  sugar  be  melted,  and  your  conserve  is  made. 

4.  Thus  you  have  the  way  of  making  conserves  ; the  way  of 
keeping  them  is  in  earthen  pots. 

.5.  The  dose  is  usually  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  at  a time 
morning  and  evening,  or  (unless  they  are  purging)  when  you 
please. 

6.  Of  conserves,  some  keep  many  years,  as  conserves  of 
rases:  others  but  a year,  as  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  cow- 
slips, and  the  like. 

7.  Have  a care  of  the  working  of  some  conserves  presently 
they  are  made ; look  to  them  once  a day,  and  stn  them 
about : conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  and  wormwood,  have  got 
an  excellent  faculty  at  that  spot. 

8.  You  may  know  when  your  conserves  are  almost  spoiled  by 
this ; you  shall  find  a hard  crust  at  top,  with  little  holes  in  it,  as 
though  worms  had  been  eating  there. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  Of  Presenes. 

OF  preserves  are  sundry  sorts,  and  the  operation  of  all  being 
somewhat  different,  we  will  handle  them  all  apart.  These 
are  preserved  with  sugar  : 

1.  Flowers.  3.  Roots. 

2.  Fruits.  4.  Barks. 

1.  Flowers  are  very  seldom  preserved  : I never  sarv  anv  that 
I rememoer,  save  only  cowslip  flowers,  and  that  was  a preat 
fashion  in  Sussex  when  I was  a boy.  It  is  thus  done  : 7'ake  a 
flat  glass,  we  call  them  jat  glasses;  strew  on  a laying  of  fine 
sugar,  on  that  a laying  of  flowers,  and  on  that  another  laying  of 
sugar,  on  that  another  laying  of  flowers,  so  do  till  your  glass  be 
lull;  then  tie  it  over  with  a paper,  and  in  a little  time,  you  shall 
have  very  excellent  and  pleasant  preserves. 

.There  is  another  way  of  preserving  flowers ; namelv,  with 
vinegar  and  salt,  as  they  pickle  capers  and  broom-buds  ; but  as 
I have  little  skill  in  it  myself,  I cannot  teach  you. 

,2.  Fruits,  as  quinces,  and  the  like,  are  preserved  two  ways: 

(1  •)  Boil  them  well  in  water,  and  then  pulp  them  through  a 
sieve,  as  we  shewed  you  before  ; then  with  the  like  quantity  of 
sugar,  boil  the  water  they  were  boiled  in  into  a syrup,  viz.  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  liquor  ; to  every  pound  of  this  syrup, 
add  tout  ounces  of  the  pulp  ; then  boil  it  with  a very  gentle  nre 
to  their  right  consistence,  which  you  may  easilv  know  if  you 
drop  a drop  of  it  upon  a trencher;  if  it  be  enough,  it  wilfnot 
stick  to  your  fingers  when  it  is  cold. 

(2.)  Another  way  to  preserve  fruits  is  this:  First,  pare  off 
the  rind  ; then  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  the  core  ; then 
boil  them  in  water  till  they  are  soft ; if  you  know  when  beef  is 
boiled  enough,  you  may  easily  know  when  they  are : Then  boil  the 
water  with  its  like  weight  of  sugar  into  a svrup  ; put  the  syrup 
liito  a pot,  and.  put  the  boiled  fruit  as  whole  as  you  left  it  when 
fou  cut  into  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  you  have  occasion  to 
use  it. 

.j.  Roots  are  thus  preserved  : First,  scrape  them  very  clean, 
and  cleanse  them  from  the  pith,  if  they  have  any,  for  some  roots 
have  not,  as  eringo  and  the  like  ; boil  them  in  water  rill  they 
he  soft,  as  we  shewed  you  before  in  the  fruits;  then  boil 
the  water  you  boiled  the  root  in  into  a syrup,  as  we  shewed 

you  before ; then  keep  the  root  whole  in  die  syrup  till  you 
use  them.  J 

t 4.  As  for  barks,  we  have  but  few  come  to  our  hands  to  be 
none,  and  of  those,  the  few  that  1 can  remember  are  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  and  the  outer  bark  of  walnuts,  which  grow 
without-side  the  shell,  lor  the  shells  themselves  would  make 
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but  scurvy  preserves ; these  be  they  I can  remember,  if  there  be 

any  more  put  them  into  the  number.  . c 

The  way  of  preserving  these,  is  not  all  one  in  authors,  tot 
some  are  bitter,  some  are  hot ; such  as  are  bitter,  say  authors, 
must  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  oftentimes  changing  ti.l  their 
Vitter  taste  be  fled;  but  I like  not  this  way,  and  my  reason  is 
this  • because  I doubt  when  their  bitterness  is  gone,  so  is  their 
virtue  also ; I shall  then  prescribe  one  common  way,  namely, 
the  same  with  the  former,  viz.  First  boil  them  whole  till  they  be 
soft,  then  make  a syrup  with  sugar  and  the  liquor  you  boil  them 

in,  and  keep  the  barks  in  the  syrup. 

5.  They  are  kept  in  glasses,  or  in  glazed  pots. 

6 The  preserved  flowers  will  keep  a year,  if  you  can  for- 
bear eating  of  them ; the  roots  and  barks  much  longer. 

7.  This  art  was  plainly  and  first  invented  tor  delicacy,  yet 
came  afterwards  to  be  of  excellent  use  m physic  : lor, 

(1.)  Hereby  medicines  are  made  pleasant  tor  sick  and 
squeamish  stomachs,  which  else  would  loath  them. 

(2.)  Hereby  they  are  preserved  from  decaying  a long  time. 

CHAP.  IX.  Of  Loboda . 

1 npHAT  which  the  Arabians  call  lohocks,  and  the  Greeks 
1 cclegma,  the  Latins  call  linctus,  arid  in  plain  English, 
signifies  nothing  else  but  a thing  to  be  licked  up. 

&3.  They  are  in  body  thicker  than  a syrup,  and  not  so  thick 

as  an  electuary.  . _ , ...  • , 

4.  The  manner  of  taking  them  is,  often  to  take  a little  with 

a liquorice  stick,  and  let  it  go  down  at  leisure.  _ 

5.  They  are  easily  thus  made  : Make  a decoction  of  pectoral 
herbs,  and  the  treatise  will  furnish  you  with  enough  ; ant.  when 
you  have  strained  it,  with  twice  its  weight  o.  honey  or  sugar, 
boil  it  to  a lohock;  if  you  are  molested  With  much  phlegm, 
honey  is  better  than  sugir ; and  if  you  add  a little  vinegar  to  it, 
you  will  do  well : if  not,  l hold  sugar  to  be  better  than 

honey.  , ,,  „r 

6.  It  is  kept  in  pots,  and  may  be  kept  a year  and  longer. 

*7  It  is  excellent  for  roughness  ot  the  wind-pipe  ; mflammatiot  s 
and  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  asthmas,  coughs; 
and  distillation  of  humours. 

CHAP.  X.  Of  Ointments. 

1 f TAPJOUS  are  the  wavs  of  making  ointments,  which 
V authors  have  left  to  posterity,  which  1 shall  omit,  and 
quote  one  which  is  easiest  to  be  made,  and  therefore  most  bene- 
8 P p 
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ficial  to  people  that  are  ignorant  in  physic,  for  whose  sake  I 
write  this.  It  is  thus  done  : 

Bruise  those  herhs,  flowers,  or  roots,  you  will  make  an  oint- 
ment of,  and  to  two  handfuls  of  your  bruised  herbs  add  a pound 
of  hog’s  grease  dried,  or  cleansed  from  the  skins,  beat  them 
very  well  together  in  a stone  mortar  with  a wooden  pestle,  then 
put  it  into  a stone  pot  (the  herb  and  grease  I mean,  not  the 
mortar)  cover  it  with  a paper,  and  set  it  either  in  the  sun,  or 
some  other  warm  place,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  that  it  may 
melt  ; then  take  it  out  and  boil  it  a little  ; then  whilst  it  is  hot, 
strain  it  out,  pressing  it  out  very  hard  in  a press  ; to  this  grease 
add  as  many  more  herbs  bruised  as  before;  let  them  stand  in  like 
manner  as  long,  then  boil  them  as  you  did  the  former : If  you 
think  your  ointment  is  not  strong  enough,  you  may  do  it  rhe 
third  and  fourth  time  ; yet  this  I will  tell  you,  the  fuller  of  juice 
the  herbs  are,  the  sooner  will  your  ointment  be  strong  : the  last 
time  you  boil  it,  boil  it  so  long  till  your  herbs  be  crisp,  and  the 
juice  consumed,  then  strain  it,  pressing  it  hard  in  a press, 
and  to  every  pound  of  ointment  add  two  ounces  of  turpentine, 
and  as  much  wax,  because  grease  is  offensive  to  wounds,  as 
well  as  oil. 

2.  Ointments  are  vulgarly  known  to  be  kept  in  pots,  and 
will  last  above  a year,  some  above  two  years. 

CHAP.  XI.  Of  Plaisters. 

1-  'T'HE  Greeks  made  their  plaisters  of  divers  simples,  and 
X put  metals  into  the  most  of  them,  if  not  all;  for 
having  reduced  their  metals  into  powder,  they  mixed  them  with 
that  fatty  substance  whereof  the  rest  of  the  plaister  consisted, 
whilst  it  was  yet  hot,  continually  stirring  it  up  and  down,  lest 
it  should  sink  to  the  bottom  ; so  they  continually  stirred  it  till 
it  was  stiff ; then  they  made  it  up  in  roils,  which,  when  they 
needed  for  use,  they  could  melt  by  the  fire  again. 

2.  The  Arabians  made  up  theirs  with  oil  and  fat,  which  needed 
not  so  long  boiling. 

3.  The  Greeks  emplaisters  consisted  of  these  ingredients  : me- 
tals, stones,  divers  sorts  of  earth,  feces,  juices,  liquors,  seeds, 
roots,  herbs,  excrements  of  creatures,  wax,  rosin,  gums. 

CHAP.  XII.  Of  Poultices. 

1.  TJOULTICES  are  those  kind  of  things  which  the  Latins 

JL  call  cataplusmata,  and  our  learned  fellows,  that  if  they 
can  read  English,  that’s  all,  call  them  cataplasms,  because  it  is  a 
crabbed  word  few  understand  ; it  is  indeed  a very  fine  kind  of 
medicine  to  ripen  sores. 
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2.  They  are  made  of  herbs  and  roots,  fitted  for  the.  disease, 
and  members  afflicted,  being  chopped  small,  and  boded  in  water 
almost  to  a jelly  ; then  by  adding  a little  barley-meal,  or  meal 
of  lupins,  and  a little  oil',  or  rough  sweet  suet,  which  I hold 
to  be  better  spread  upon  a cloth,  and  apply  to  the  grieved 

place.  . . , 

3.  "Bheir  use  is  to  ease  pain,  to  break  sores,  to  cool  lntium- 

mations,  to  dissolve  hardness,  to  ease  the  spleen,  to  concoct 
humours,  and  dissipate  swellings. 

4.  I beseech  you  take  this  caution  along  with  you  . L se  no 
poultices  (if  you  can  help  it)  that  are  of  an  healing  nature, 
before  you  have  first  cleansed  the  body,  because  they  are 
subject  to  draw  the  humours  to  them  from  every  pait  of  the 
body. 

CHAP.  XIII.  Of  Troches. 

1.  r_pIIF.  Latins  call  them  placentula,  or  little  cakes,  and  the 
1 Greeks  prochikois , kukliscoi , and  artiscoi ; they  arc 
usually  little  round  flat  cakes,  or  you  may  make  them  square  it 

you  will.  . . 

' 2.  Their  first  invention  was,  that  powders  being  so  kept, 
might  resist  the  intermission  of  air,  and  so  endure  pure  the 

longer.  ...  , r , 

3.  Besides,  they  are  easier  carried  in  the  pockets  of  such  as 
travel ; as  many  a man  (for  example)  is  forced  to  travel  whose 
stomach  is  too  cold,  or  at  least  not  so  hot  as  it  should  be,  whic.i 
is  most  proper,  for  the  stomach  is  never  cold  till  a man  be  dead  ; 
in  such  case,  it  is  better  to  carry  troches  of  wormwood,  or  ga- 
langal,  in  a paper,  in  his  pocket,  than  to  lay  a gallipot  along  wit  i 

him.  . . 

4.  They  are  made  thus : At  night  when  you  go  to  bed,  take 
two  drams  of  fine  gum  tragacanth ; put  it  into  a gallipot,  and 
put  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  any  distilled  water  fitting  for  the 
purpose,  you  would  make  your  troches  for  to  cover  it,  and  the 
next  morning  you  shall  find  it  in  such  a jelly  as  the  physicians 
call  mucilage  ; with  this  you  may  (with  a little  pains  taken) 
make  a powder  into  a paste,  and  that  paste  into  cakes  called 

troches.  # . 

5.  Having  made  them,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  keep 

them  in  a pot  for  your  use. 

CHAP.  XIV.  Of  Pills. 

1.  npiIEY  arc  called  pilule,  because  they  resemble  little 
X balls  ; the  Greeks  call  them  catapolia. 

2.  It  is  the  opinion  of  modern  physicians,  that  this  way  of 
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making  medicines,  was  invented  only  to  deceive  the  palate,  that 
so  by  swallcwing  them  down  whole,  the  bitterness  of  the  me- 
dicine might  not  he  perceived,  or  at  least  it  might  not  be  un- 
sufFerablc  : and  indeed  most  of  their  pills,  though  not  ail,  are 
very  hitter. 

3.  I am  of  a c)can  contrary  opinion  to  this.  I rather  think, 
they  were  done  up  in  this  hard  form,  that  so  they  might  be  the 
longer  in  digesting  ; and  my  opinion  is  grounded  on  reason  too, 
not  upon  fancy,  op  hearsay.  The  first  invention  of  pills  was  to 
purge  the  head  ; now,  as  I told  you  before,  such  infirmities  as 
he  near  the  passages  were  best  removed  bv  decoctions,  because 
they  pass  to  the  grieved  part  soonest;  so  here,  if  the  infirmity 
liys  in  the  head,  or  any  other  remote  part,  the  best  wav  is  to  use 
pihs,  because  they  are  longer  in  digestion,  and  therefore  the  better 
able  to  call  the  offending  humour  to  them, 

4.  If  I should  tell  you  here  a long  tale  of  medicines  working 
by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  you  would  not  understand  a word 
of  it : rI  hey  that  are  set  to  make  physicians  may  find  it  in  the 
treatise.  All  modern  physicians  know  not  what  belongs  to  a 
sympathetical  cure,  no  more  than  a cuckow  what  belongs  to  flare 
and  sharps  in  music,  but  follow  the  vulgar  road,  and  call  it  a 
hidden  quality,  because  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  dunces,  and 
indeed  none  but  astrologers  can  give  a reason  for  it:  and  physic 
without  reason,  is  like  a pudding  without  fat. 

5.  The  way  to  make  pills  is  very  easy,  for  with  the  help  of  a 
pestle  and  mortar,  and  a little  diligence,  you  may  make  any 
powder  into  pills,  either  with  syrup,  or  the  jelly  I told  you 
before. 

CHAP.  XV.  The  nay  of  mixing  Medicines , according  in 

the  Cause  of  the  J)iseasc , and  Pant  of.  the  Body  afflicted. 

THIS  being  indeed  the  key  of  the  work.  I shall  be 
somewhat  the  more  diligent  in  it.  1 shall  deliver  mvself 

thus  ; 

J . To  the  vulgar. 

2.  To  such  as  study  astrology  ; or  such  as  study  physic  astro- 
logicaily. 

1 st,  ri  o the  vulgar.  Kind  souls,  I am  sorry  it  hath  been  votir 
hard  mishap  to  have  been  so  long  trained  in  such  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, even  darkness  which  to  your  sorrow  may  be  felt:  The 
vulgar  road  of  physic  is  not  my  practice,  and  1 am  therefore  the 
more  unfit  to  give  you  advice.  I have  now  published  a little 
book,  (Galen  s Art  of  Physic)  which  will  fullv  instruct  you, 
not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  your  own  bodies,  but  also  in  fit 
medicines  to  remedy  each  part  of  it  when  afflicted;  in  the  mean 
season  take  (hose  few  rules  to  stay  your  stomachs. 
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1.  With  the  disease,  regard  the  cause,  and  the  part  of  the 
tody  afflicted  ; for  example,  suppose  a woman  be  subject  to 
miscarry,  through  wind,  thus  do: 

(1.)  Look  abortion  in  the  table  of  diseases,  and  you  shall  be 
Greeted  by  that,  how  many  herbs  prevent  miscarriage. 

(2.)  Look  wind  in  the  same  table,  and  you  shall  see  how  many 

of  these  herbs  expel  wind. 

These  are  the  herbs  medicinal  for  your  grief. 

2.  In  all  diseases  strengthen  the  part  of  the  body  afflicted.. 

3.  In  mixed  diseases  there  lies  some  difficulty,  for  somesimes 
two"  parts  of  the  body  are  afflicted  with  contrary  humours,  as 
sometimes  the  liver  is  afflicted  with  choler  and  water,  as  when  a 
man  hath  both  the  dropsy  and  the  yellow  jaundice;  and  this  is 

usually  mortal.  . . 

In  the  former,  suppose  the  brain  be  too  cool  and  moist,  and 

the  liver  be  too  hot  and  dry  ; thus  do  ; 

1.  Keep  your  head  outwardly  warm. 

2.  Accustom  yourselt  to  the  smell  of  hot  herbs. 

3*.  Take  a pill  that  heats  the  head  at  night  going  to  bed. 

4.  In  the  morning  take  a decoction  that  cools  the  liver,  for 
that  quickly  passeth  the  stomach,  and  is  at  the  liver  immediately. 

Vou  must  not  think,  courteous  people,  that  l can  spend  time  to 
give  you  examples  of  all  diseases;  1 hese  aic  enoug  1 o let  \ou 
see  so  much  light  as  you  without  ait  are  able  to  receive:  If  I 
should  set  you  to  look  at  the  sun,  I should  dazzle  your  eyes,' and 

make  you  blind.  _ i 

2dlv,  To  suchas  study  astrology  (who  arc  the  only  men  I know 
that  arc  fit  to  study  physic,  physic  without  astrology  being  like 
a lamp  without  oil)  ; you  are  the  men  I exceedingly  respect  and 
such  documents  as  my  brain  can  give  you  at  present  (being  absent 

from  my  study)  I shall  give  you. 

1 . Fortify  the  body  with  herbs  of  the  nature  ot  the  lord  ot 

the  ascendant,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  be  a fortune  or  infor- 
tune in  this  case.  ....  . . 

2.  Let  your  medicine  be  something  antipathetical  to  the  lord 

of  the  sixth.  . , . 

3.  Let  your  medicine  be  something  of  the  nature  ol  the  sign 

ascending. 

4.  If  the  lord  of  the  tenth  be  strong,  make  use  ol  his  me- 
dicines. . r , 

5.  If  this  cannot  well  be,  make  use  of  the  medicines  ot  the 

light  of'timc. 

6.  Be  sure  always  to  fortify  the  grieved  part  of  the  body  by 
sympathetic  remedies- 

7.  Regard  the  heart,  keep  that  upon  the  wheels,  because  tne 
Sun  is  the  foundation  of  life,  and  therefore  those  universal  reme- 
dies, gtui  um  Potabile,  and  the  philosopher’s  stone,  cure  all  dis- 
eases by  fortifying  the  heart. 
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ABortiox,  36  43  231  2 56 
Aconites,  2,5  177  201 
Aches,  177  201  215  255 
Adders,  73  266 
Adust  choler,  57  92 
After-birth,  9 24  25  66  72  103 
110  138  272 

Agues,  5 18  31  33  47  63  92 
Agues  in  the  breast,  11155 
Almonds  in  the  ears,  38  56  181 
Andicomes,  26  176 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  4 29  76 
81  94  139  145 

Appetite  to  procure,  21  31  66 
119  126  145 

Apoplexy,  14  52  166  171 
Arm-pits,  ill  scent,  217  257 
. Arteries,  23  26  126 
Asthma,  278 

Back,  easeth pains,  & strength- 
ened, 3 76  180  272 
Baldness,  29  98  273 
Barrenness,  14  56  147 
Beasts,  venomous,  20  24  25 
29  36 

Belching,  50 
Belly-ach,  155  161  175 
Belly  binds,  151  221 
Belly  opens,  19  29  212  261 
Bees,  140  161  238 
Biting  of  mad  dogs,  22  30  108 
118  138  140  204 
Birth,  2 3 

Biting  of  serpents,  20  22  28 
Binding,  10  35  137 
Bleedings,  28  47  50  56  267 
Bleeding  by  leeches  to  stay,  26 
Blood  cooleth,  24  39  131 
Blood  spitting,  203 
Blood  purging,  44  16S 
Bloody  urine,  5 
Blastings  by  lightning,  209 
Black  and  blue  spots,  35  59  70 
Bladder,  20  52  80  124 


Blemishes,  109 
Blindness,  154  227 
Blows,  161  163 
Breast,  4 112  207 
Brain,  21  55  72  81  97  119 
Breath,  difficult,  2 22  27  43 
99  228 

Bloody-flux,  5 7 23  29  42  47 
Blisters,  29  231  24S 
Bowels,  5970  151  161  188  218 
Bots,  118 

Boils,  22  31  72  179  231 
Bruises,  4 7 21  41  48  148 
157  244 

Burning,  4 16  30  42  77  97 
128  141  198 
Cachexia,  6 11  78  89 
Cancers,  6 43  60  69  72 
Cankers,  28  36  48  52  56  139 
146  180 

Cantharides,  36  184 
Carbuncles,  238  242  273 
Casting,  li  244 
Cattle  poisoned,  134 
Catarrhs,  160  252 
Child-birth,  31  106 
Chilblains,  29  132  146 
Chincough,  218  262 
Choler,  22  58  78  97  102  104 
112  120  134  142  151  161 
169  206  212  219  226 
Choleric  pushes,  77 
Choleric-fluxes,  208 
Choleric  humours,  200  254 
Chops,  205  233 
Cold,  31  55  163  175  202 
Colic,  5 1 1 23  36  55  59  62 
97  103  112  125  128  144 
149  177  180  203  221  228 
237  240  245  273 
Cough,  5 25  37  43  35  55  64 
76  141  144  ISO  182  191 
201  205  210  224  228  233 
264  269  271 
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Cods,  26  132  146  159  269 
276 

Conception,  58  148  232 
Congealed  blood,  2 17  72  94 
107 

Consumption,  40  52  53  119 
138  144  162  193  203  278 
Convulsions,  20  31  54  64  81 
100  1 18  120  121  126  129 
144  148  160  229  240  249 
250  270 
Costiveness,  69 
Corrosion,  1 10 
Cramp,  3 20  42  54  63  81 
100  112  118119  129  144 
149  161  167  176  197  202 
232  240  249  254  263  278 
Corruption,  78 
Counter  poison,  144  160 
Dandriff,  28  91  171  180 

241 

Dead  Child,  3 43  109  156 
164  196  204 

Deafness,  12  92  161  238 

248  273 

Deformity,  104  10S  113  163 
Defluxions,  208  214  277 
Diabetes,  or  those  who  cannot 
keep  water,  88  264 
Digestion,  221  236  238 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  52  86 
182 

Dimness  of  sight,  11  144  164 
196  206  260  270 
Diseases,  sudden,  2 
Dislocations,  14  45 
Dogs,  31  118  13S 
Dreams,  150  169  209 
Dropsy,  9 20  21  31  45  97 
100  108  118  128  129  136 
148  165  176  188  246  264 
Drowsiness,  222 
Drunkenness,  143. 

Dulness  of  spirit,  119  232 
Dvsury,  25  26  36  41  44  51 
65  78  85  83  93  97  101  105 
117  122  128  137  142  145 
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155  156  179  188  190  214 
257  266 

Ears,  8 16  24  26  32  73  97 

108  147  161  169  184  192 

195  203  21S  226  238  260 
273 

Earwig,  1 3 1 

Epidemical  diseases,  11  31  41 
49  185  187 

Ephialtes,  or  the  Mare,  80 

196 

Excoriations,  99  139  159 
Eyes,  8 13  20  25  26  31  38  47 
63  72  85  94  95  99  102 

109  116  129  137  140  143 
154  167  188  193  219 

Face,  4 260  277 
Fainting,  93  118 
Falls,  2 3 48  66  69  91  145 
160  233 

Falling-sickness,  2 3 31  80 
114  142  144  160  171  179 
188  191  194  196  203  232 
270 

Fat  decreaseth,  105 
Felons,  17  26  181 
Fevers,  24  38  40  42  91  111 
Films  in  the  eyes,  72  97  105  272 
Fistulas,  8 13  18  49  110  125 
147  182  185  190  195  216 
238  260  270 
Forgetfulness,  222 
Fleas,  10  13 

Hies,  to  keep  from  sores,  17 
Flagging  breasts,  146 
Flux  of  blood,  1 3 34  47  50 
70  92  109  111  114  139 
142  144  148  150  210  2! L 
212  277 

French  pox,  101  126  133  137 
220  232  255 

Frenzy,  106  140  190  203  209 
Fundament,  107  219 
Gall,  55  88  92  93  151 
Galled  feet,  10 
Gangrenes,  49  78  89  147  132 
255  273 
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Gout,  8 lb  24  2G  31  42  53 
64  69  76  94  97  100  120 
132  152  164  178  180  183 
193  195  198  203  206  209 
228 

Gnats,  154 
Green  sickness,  1 5 1 
Gravel,  3 22  38  43  45  56 
57  64  77  94  108  J21  123 
147  164  194  214  270 
Griping,  94  160 
Groin,  182 

Gums,  38  56  127  196  219 
257 

Hair  to  make  yellow,  23  to 
restore,  29 

Head,  31  45  79  94  97  104 
106  111 

Head-ach,  149  173  222  254 
273 

Heat,  88  140  147  208  219 
Hearing,  9.  See  Ears. 

Heart,  50  73  118  152  163 
221  266 

Hemorrhoides,  63  68  77  107 
112  141  144  248 
Hemlock,  182 
Henbane,  182 
Hiccough,  90  104  127  169 
High  colour,  36 
Hips,  263 

Hoarseness,  108  111  152  180 
208  232 

Humours,  45  65  136  161  168 

218  275 

Hypochondria,  89  92 
Jaundice  black,  2 3 14  116 
Jaundice  yellow,  6 8 9 20  23 
29  31  1 16  125  158  188  192 

219  255  271 
Jaws,  6 

iliac  passion,  233 
Imposthumes,  7 23  171  181 
215  230  232  236 
Inflammations,  4 5 10  13  23 
29  70  72  1 24  126  136  HO 


146  147  166  195  210  248 

260  273 

Infection  to  preserve  from  it, 
12  219  242  273 
Indigestion,  3 1 60  118  1 50  21 9 
Joints,  25  29  64  79  100  112 
1 1 8 249 

Itch,  10  26  38  39  68  91  118 
182  203  246  254 
Kernels,  22  88  161  254  266 
• 273 
Kibes,  29 

Kidneys,  27  125  145  160 
King’s  evil,  1641  57  107  118 
169  184  254 

Knots  in  the  flesh,  70  75  253 
Lasks,  10  74  176 
Lechery,  130 

Leprosy,  3 13  20  24  98  107 
108  161  185 

Lethargy,  4 13  117  149  179 
222  264 

Lice,  10  46  133 
Liver,  2 9 18  22  31  55  6S  87 
94  98  112  138  149  153 
Loathing  of  meat,  92  104  165 
226  . 

Longings,  165  270 
Loose  teeth,  209  21S256 
Lungs,  6 25  76  81  108  156 
158  161  180  194  205  263 
Lust  provokes,  20  27  67  72 
73  169 

Lust  stops,  128  149  276 
Madness,  134 

Mad  dogs,  3 12  23  31  9S  108 
1 17  r 1 9 275 
Mandrakes,  182 
Mare,  49  198 

Marks  in  the  skin,  26  154  162 
196  222  234 
Matrix',  38  131 
Measles,  36  1 63  26 1 
Meagrims,  25  112  253 
Melancholy,  8 21  40  50  SS 
100 
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101  119  132  168  196  251 
255  257 

Members  disjointed,  111  111 
205 

Memory,  19  57  102  111  152 
165223 

Milk  in  nurses,  40  101  150 
159  205  217  272 
Milk  curdling,  206 
Milk  in  cattle,  58 
Mind,  7 

Mineral  vapours,  118 
Miscarriage,  161 
Morphew,  3 41  86  89  92  95 
100  103  129  136  150  178 
179  186  228 

Mother,  11  25  3 5 36  13  103 
168  173  181  202  23S  210 
251  273 

Moutl*  7 31  34  70  158  182 
196  202  210  212  232  211 
270 

Mushrooms,  22  91  192 
Muscles  cut,  71  160 
Nails  in  the  flesh,  5 171 
Navels  of  children,  209  261 

Neck,  100  260 
Nestles,  111 
Nerves,  25  38 
Nightshade  eaten,  181 
Nits,  251 
Nipples,  112 
Nocturnal  pollutions,  1 27 
Noise  in  the  ears,  28  131  136 
161  215 

Noli  me  tanger  109 
Nose,  110  115 
Obstructions  of  the  gall,  62 
88  93  157  237  253 
Obstructions  of  the  liver,  .1  < 
22  29  88  100  105  1 15  137 
157  162  163  195  200  210 
211  251  267 

Obstructions  of  the  spleen,  7 
19  29  115  137  157  159  161 
162  195  215  215  252  272 
8 
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Obstructions  of  the  reins,  177 

191 

Pains,  12  26  91  176  208  256 
Pain  in  the  bowels,  153  278 
Pains  in  the  sides,  26  47  69 
1 6 1 228  24 1 
Pains  in  the  reins,  196 
Pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  9 
1 1 80 

Pains  in  the  ears,  161  205  218 
226  228  215  253 
Pains  in  the  head,  207  219  232 
261 

Palsy,  31  68  97  106  120  113 
115  157  201 

Pestilence  or  plague,  11  22  10 
50  60  66  86  94  1 15  152 
Phthysic,  11  66  127  152  176 
1S8  193  203  226 
Phlegm,  10  52  63  79  97  101 
118  134  168  190  212  240 
Piles,  38  76  86  115  156  195 
203 

Pimples,  83  110  115  140  115 
220  228 

Pin  and  web,  129  152 
Pissing  blood,  7 31  47  65  80 

139 

Pleurisy,  155  159  206  211 
Poison,  22  25  36  40  11  51  57 
85  lOt  119  161  201  213 
261 

Pox  small,  3 35 
Polypus,  85  183  205 
Privities,  76  116  153 
Purples,  37  263 
Pushes,  32  67  HO  205  249 
253  273 

Quartan  agues,  16  131  201  213 
Quotidian  agues,  79  101 
Quinsey,  37  70  79  136  155 
188  211 

Rheum,  25  78  79  112  139 
116  161 

Heins,  11  20  101  10  i-  106 

148  220  229  270 

Q q 
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Reds,  16  218 
Rickets,  .95  157 
Ringworms,  40  43  61  88  130 
251 

Ruptures,  21  42  54  69  74  88 
98  140  257 
Sadness,  104 

Scabby  heads,  20  38  63  116  181 
Scabs,  7 9 23  26  48  53  68  82 
91  116  121  144  168  183  185 
Scars,  53  82  154  223 
Sciatica,  8 20  26  69  8 1 112  198 
Serpents  biting,  9 19  31  35 
Scurvy,  45  144  161  217 
Seed  increase,  68  101 
Shingles,  69  191  202 
Sinews,  21  27  52  106  162  241 
Skin,  86  121  244 
Smallpox,  36  163  217  231 
Smell  lost,  helpeth,  14 
Sneezing,  11  162  193 
Speech  lost,  152 
Spleen,  16  18  31  99  102  107 
1 10  244 

Stomach,  1 1 23  31  86  98  118 
Stoppings,  9 19  94 
Strangury,  9 1 2 20  146 
Stone,  11  20  22  104  118  184 

189 

Sun  burning,  3181  95 
Surfeits,  53  153  209 
Swellings,  32  56  7 6 88  90 
249  263 

Teeth,  10  12  17  22 
Tenesmus,  80 

Terms,  provokes,  12  13  1 5 44 
51  90  100  104 

Terms,  stops,  13  37  60  70  81 
125  12S  263 
Tendons,  195- 


Tetters,  23  32  130  138  ICS 
Testicles,  176 
Thirst,  149  204  245 
Throat,  15  35  56  86  91  147 
Thrusts,  3 
Tooth-ach,  3 20  31 
Travail  in  women,  29  123 
Trembling,  80  93  141  226 
1 uinors.  See  swellings. 
Venom,  152  261 
Vermin,  22 

Veins  broken,  146  233 
Venery,  27  150  184  217 
Vertigo,  21  26  29 
Vipers,  271 

Vomiting,  4 19  90  148  169 
173  219 

Uvula,  147  176  179 
Ulcers,  4 12  17  30  78  87  90 
94  99  103  l09  1 13  f28  164 
200  203  262  274 
V arts,  and  Wens,  JOS  229 
260  276 
Wases,  107 

Watchings,  8S  128  132  141 
148 

Weariness,  29  32  138  182 
Wheals,  43  164  205 
Wheesings,  51  105  136  160 
Whitlocs,  43  181 
Whites,  4 13  16  29  124 
Wind-break,  9 64  91  103 
Womb,  14  43  80  106  162  181 
257 

Worms,  3 7 1 6 66  94  1 1 1 
Wounds,  16  31  38  44  45  77 
1 17  154  164  167  185  186 
Wrinkles,  26 

\ cllow  jaundice,  7 29  S3  101 
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THE 


• MODERN  PRACTICE,  &c. 


[$OTEi  That  in  this  work,  in  order  to  admit  of  introducing  the  practical 
* matter  as  fully  as  it  could  possibly -be  done,  the  publisher  has  used  the  abbre- 
viations of  b.  m.  1.  ielating  to  the  different  times  of  the  month  lor  performing 
the  various  works  : (b.)  stands  for  the  beginning  ; (m.)  for  the  middle;  and  (1.) 
for  the  latter  end  of  the  respective  months  ; implying,  that  the  different  woiks  and 
operations  may  be  performed  accordingly  ; and  where  (b.  nr  ) occurs,  denotes 
that  the  particular  works  may  be  performed  in  the  beginning  or  middle,  and 
(b.  1.  in.)  in  the  beginning  or  middle,  and  latter  end  of  the  months;  and  simi- 
larly where  (b.  1.)  occurs. 

But  as  great  part  of  the  directions  are  without  any  of  the  above  initials,  or  any 
relative  intimations,  it  may  generally  be  considered,  that  they  may  be  respectively 
performed  any  time  of  the  month  occasionally. 


JANUARY. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEX. 

AT  this  season  the  principal  business  in  the  kitchen-garden  is 
to  prepare  ground  for  future  crops,  by  manuring,  digging, 
and  trenching,  protecting  tender  plants  in  frames,  hand-glasses, 
borders,  &c.  in  frosty  and  other  inclement  weather,  making 
hot-beds  for  early  forcing,  where  required ; and  only  a few  ar- 
ticles are  necessary  to  be  sowed  and  planted,  and  these  principally, 
in  but  small  portions,  some  on  warm  compartments,  in  the  full 
ground,  if  dry,  mild,  settled  weather;  and  some  in  hot-beds, 
for  early  crops,  as  hereafter  explained  under  the  respective  heads. 

Ground  vacant. — Prepare  at  all  opportunities  for  early  and 
general  crops,  by  augmentation  of  dung  for  manure,  where 
most  needful  ; and  by  digging  and  trenching  the  ground  up  in 
rough  ridges  to  improve  by  the  weather,  till  wanted  for  sowing 
and  planting,  which  can  then  be  expeditiously  levelled  down  in 
an  improved  fertilized  state  for  the  reception  of  the  respective 
seeds,  plants,  and  roots. 

The  work  of  sowing  and  planting — may  be  performed  mo- 
derately, in  some  particular  crops,  both  in  the  natural  ground, 
%vhen  open  dry  weather,  and  in  hot-beds. 
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For  natural  ground  crops — dig  some  warm  borders  for  eailv 
produce,  and  main  quarters  for  sowing  and  planting  larger 
supplies. 

For  hot -bed  crops' — prepare  necessary  supplies  of  proper  dung, 
foi1  making  the  hot-beds,  composts  of  rich  earth,  loam,  &c. 
laying  some  under  cover  to  have  dry  for  earthing  the  hot-beds 
at  this  season,  and  let  the  frames  and  glasses  be  ready  in  the  best 
order,  for  placing  upon  the  said  beds,  with  good  garden  mats  for 
covering  the  glasses  at  night ; and  at  other  times  occasionally  in 
bad  weather. 

Sowing  in  the  natural  ground — perform  in  open  dry  weather, 
upon  south  borders  and  other  warm  compartments,  small  portions 
of  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  parsley, 
carrots,  a few  Welch  and  other  onions,  to  draw  young  for  sal- 
lads,  &c. 

In  hot-beds — may  sow  cucumbers,  melons,  radishes,  lettuce, 
small  saljading,  carrots,  peas,  kidney-beans,  cauliflowers,  some 
best  early  cabbage,  and  red  cabbage.  [See  each  article  under 
its  respective  head.] 

Planting - — may  be  performed  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in 
hot-beds,  for  earliest  production. 

In  the  ft  ec  open  ground,  if  open  settled  weather — may 
plant  cabbages,  beans,  cole  worts,  horse-radish,  mint-roots, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  liquorice,  garlick,  shallots,  cives,  Ike 
and  for  seed  plant  old  cabbages,  savoys,  carrots,  parsneps, 
onions,  turneps,  and  red  beet. 

And  in  hot-beds — may  plant  asparagus,  kidney-beans,  mint- 
roots,  peas,  mazagan-beans,  potatoes,  mushroom-spawn,  straw- 
berries, tsnsey,  tarragon,  and  young  plants  of  cucumbers  and 
melons,  all  of  which  when  required  in  early  production. 

Natural  ground  sowing  and  planting — peiform  only  in  open 
dry  weather. 

Hot-bed  sowing  and  planting — under  frames  and  glasses  mav 
be  effected  both  in  mild  and  frosty  weather  occasionally,  in  se- 
veral sorts  of  seeds,  plants,  and  roots,  as  above. 

Forcing  in  hot-beds — may  be  proceeded  in  any  time  this 
month  for  various  early  crops. 

Hot-bed  dung — provide  and  prepare  a proper  quantity  as  may 
be  required,  ready  in  eligible  order  for  making  hot-beds  where 
intended  fvr  early  crops  above-mentioned,  having  for  this  oc- 
casion fresh  horse  stable  dung,  the  long  and  short  warm  moist 
litter  together,  forking  it  up  in  a heap  to  mix  all  parts  equally, 
and  to  remain  a week  or  fottnighr,  turning  it  over  once  or  twice 
in  that  time,  and  will  then  be  in  good  preparation  for  hot-beds. 

Make  hot-bed : — for  such  eailv  crops  as  may  be  in  demand,  as 
cucumbers,  melons,  asparagus,  sallading,  strawberries,  kiJncy- 
beans,  £cc.  before  intimated ; and  for  which  generally  make  (he 
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hot-beds  of  well  prepared  horse-dung,  already  explained,  or  oc- 
casionally of  tanner’s  bark ; but  for  general  hot-beds,  dung,  as 
above,  is  the  most  eligible  for  common  use,  both  as  being  more 
readily  and  cheaper  obtained  in  most  places,  and  more  convenient 
and  effective  on  most  occasions  for  common  hot-beds,  which  in 
dimensions  make  in  width  and  length  for  a one,  two,  or  three- 
light  garden-frame,  or  two  or  more  such  frames  as  may  be  re- 
quired, making  the  bed  from  two  feet  and  a half,  to  three  and  a 
half  high  in  dung,  and  earthed  within  the  frame  six  or  eight 
inches  thick,  with  rich  light  earth,  in  which  to  sow  or  plant. 

Earth  for  earthing  the  above  early  hot -beds — for  cucumbers 
and  melons  particularly,  lay  a quantity  in  some  covered  shed, 
&c.  several  weeks,  or  a month  or  more,  previous  to  making  the 
hot-beds,  that  it  may  be  moderately  dry,  of  a proper  tempera- 
ture, both  for  seed-beds,  and  others  for  young  plants  of  the 
above. , 

Dung  for  manure — of  old  hot-beds  and  dunghills  wheel  in 
when  frosty,  or  dry  weather,  upon  different  vacant  compart- 
ments, where  most  wanted,  and  for  principal  crops. 

Asparagus  to  force — for  early  production,  plant  three 
years  old  plants  in  a hot-bed,  to  gather  next  month.  [For 
the  method  of  making  and  planting  the  bed,  see  October,  No- 
vember, &c.] 

Asparagus  beds  now  in  forcing — keep  to  a proper  moderate 
beat,  by  applying  straw  litter  round  the  sides,  or  when  the 
heat  declines,  add  a lining  of  hot  dung ; give  air  occasionally 
every  day,  especially  when  the  shoots  are  advancing,  by  open- 
ing the  glasses  a little  ; and  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with 
straw  or  garden  mats. 

Artichokes — where  not  landed  up  last  month  or  November 
should  now  be  done  ; otherwise,  if  severe  frost  set  in,  cover 
each  plant  round  with  light  mulchy  stable  litter. 

Beans — plant  early  kinds,  (b.  m.)  in  open  weather,  if  before 
omitted,  or  to  succeed  any  former  planted  : also  a good  crop  of 
long  pods,  Windsor,  Toker,  or  other  broad  beans  in  rows  a yard 
asunder,  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  two  or  taree 
inches  deep. 

hoe  and  earth  up  early  beans,  that  are  up  an  inch  or  two 

high. 

to  force — plant  some  young  early  plants  of  tire  ma- 

zagans,  in  the  borders  of  a forcing  house,  or  in  hot-beds. 

Cabbages — plant  out  some  strongest  winter  plants,  (m.  1.) 
if  open  weather,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  asunder. 

sow  early,  and  red  cabbage  seed  (m.  1.)  a small 

portion  in  a warm  border,  or  under  a frame,  or  in  a hot-bed, 
for  earlier  transplanting. 

plant  old  cabbages  for  seed.  [Sec  October.] 
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Cauliflower  plants — in  frames  and  under  hand-glasses;  give 
plenty  of  air  in  open  dry  weather  daily,  but  defended  with  the 
glasses  when  wet,  or  very  cold,  and  at  nights,  and  kept  close  in 
frosty  weather ; and  when  severe  frost,  cover  the  glasses  also 
with  litter  or  mats  ; and  pick  off  decayed  leaves. 

also,  any  cauliflower  plants  pricked  in  borders, 

defend  with  mats  or  dry  straw-litter  in  rigorous  frosts. 

sow  a little  cauliflower  seed  (1.)  in  a not-bed,  both 

to  succeed  the  winter-standing  plants,  and  to  have  a supply  of 
young  plants  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring,  in  case  those  should 
be  killed  by  the  frost,  or  that  none  were  raised  last  autumn  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  in  either  case  these  now  sowed  will  be  of 
proper  growth  for  planting  out  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April. 

Carrots — sow  a small  portion  on  a warm  border,  to  grow 
early  ; or  for  earlier  young  carrots,  sow  in  a hot-bed. 

Cardoons — cover  in  hard  frost  with  mats  or  straw'  round 
each  plant,  or  if  of  tall  growth,  may  loosen  the  roots,  turn 
down  the  plants  to  the  ground,  and  cover  them  thick  with 
long  litter. 

Celery — earth  up  the  full  grown  crops  almost  to  the  top ; the 
advancing  crops  according  to  their  growth  ; and  at  the  approach 
of  severe  frost,  cover  some  best  plants,  and  remove  some  also 
under  shelter. 

Composts — prepare  for  hot-beds  with  rich  earth,  light  surface 
loam,  and  rotten  dung,  all  blended  together  in  an  heap. 

— turn  former  made  composts,  breaking  the  clods, 

and  mixing  the  parts  well  together. 

— lay  some  prepared  composts  or  rich  light  earth  in 

a shed  or  other  cover,  to  have  dry  in  proper  order  for  earthing 
early  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds,  &c. 

Cresses,  mustard  and  rape — for  small  sallading  sow'  in  a hot- 
bed under  frames,  &cc.  once  a fortnight  to  gather  young,  or  in 
open  weather  may  be  sow'ed  in  beds  of  natural  earth  under 
glasses. 

Cover  young  tender  plants — in  frosty  weather,  as  radishes, 
cauliflowers,  lettuce,  &c.  Also  in  severe  frosts  protect  arti- 
chokes, celery,  endive,  cardoons. 

Cucumbers ■ — for  earliest  crops,  may  be  sowed  in  a hot-bed 
any  time  in  this  month  ; and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  with 
the  first  or  seed  leaves  half  an  inch  broad,  prick  them  in  small 
pots,  three  or  four  in  each,  to  remain  till  advanced  in  the  second 
or  rough  leaves’  two  or  three  inches,  then  transplanted  into 
larger  Jiot-bcds  for  fruiting  jin  March,  April,  &c.  [See  l'c- 
bruurv,  March,  and  April,  for  fuither  directions. 

Sow  more  cucumber  seed  two  or  three  times  in 
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the  same  hot-bed,  at  a week’s  interval,  to  have  plenty  of  young 
plants  in  case  of  accidents. 

also  may  so  »v  or  plant  cucumbers  in  pots,  &c.  m 

a hot-hou$e. 

Melons — if  required  in  early  maturity,  may  also  be  sowed 
in  a hot-bed,  and  managed  as  directed  above  for  the  cu- 
cumbers. 

peas sow  early  hotspurs,  both  on  south  borders,  and  larger 

supplies  in  the  main  quarters,  all  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a half, 
or  a yard  asunder;  also  a first  crop  of  marrowfats,  in  drills  a 
yard,  or  three  feet  and  a half  distance,  especially  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  sticked. 

draw  a little  earth  to  early  peas  that  are  up  in  a dry 

day  in  open  weather,  and  in  severe  frost  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  cover  some  rows  of  the  earliest  crop  with  dry  straw 
litter,  See. 

peas  to  force — plant  some  early  young  plants  of  the  dwarf 

frame  pea  in  a hot-bed ; or  sow  some  thick  in  a hot-bed  to 
transplant  into  larger  hot-beds  when  an  inch  or  two  high  ; or 
sow  some  early  kinds  at  once  in  a larger  hot-bed  in  cross  rows, 
to  remain  where  sowed  ; some  also  sown  and  planted,  in  pots, 
maybe  placed  in  a forcing  frame,  Sec. 

Lettuce  plants—  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  give  the  full 
air  in  all  mild  dry  days,  and  defended  with  t le  glasses  at:  nights, 
and  from  excessive  wet,  and  sharp  cold  ; and  kept  close  in  tiosty 

weather.  . . 

sow  a small  portion  of  lettuce  seed  (m.  1.)  in  a 

warm  border,  or  under  a frame,  or  in  a gentle  hot-bed  for  early 
transplanting. 

Lettuce  to  force — transplant  some  with  small  balls 

of  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  largest  plants,  from  borders,  Sec. 
into  a hot-bed. 

Mushroom-beds—  defend  constantly  with  dry  straw  or  long 
litter  a foot  thick,  and  over  which  spread  large  garden  mats,  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  out  cold  and  wet  from  the  bed,  which 
would  perish  the  spawn. 

make  mushroom-beds  for  spring  production. 

[See  September,  Sec.J 

Mushroom-beds,  in  production,  should  be  looked 

over  once  or  twice  a week,  to  gather  the  mushrooms  while 
voting  or  of  middling  growth  ; covering  up  the  beds  again 
•directly. 

Strawberries  to  force — for  early  fruit,  plant  some  two  year 
old  plants,  with  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots,  in  pots,  and 
place  in  a hot-bed,  or  rather  at  this  season  pots  thereof  placed 
in  a hot-house,  Sec. 
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Radishes — sow  early  short-topped  kinds  on  a warm  border, 
&c.  cover  them  with  straw  two  inches  th:<  k,  till  they 
come  up ; then  uncovered  every  mild  day,  and  covered 
again  towards  the  evening,  and  kept  constantly  covered  in 
frosty  ■weather. 

• or  some  may  he  sowed  in  a hot-bed  to  draw  earlier 

by  three  or  four  weeks  ; make  a moderate  hot-bed  for  a one, 
two,  or  three-light  garden  frame,  and  earthed  within  the  frame 
six  inches  thick  ; sow  the  seed  on  the  surface  and  earthed  over 
about  half  an  inch  depth  : put  on  the  glasses,  ami  when  the 
plants  come  up  admit  fresh  air  moderately  everv  dav.  [See 
Hot-beds,  page  9.] 

Potatoes — if  young  ones,  are  required  early,  plant  some 
early  dwarf  kinds  in  a hot-bed. 

Spinach — sow  a first  early  crop  (m.  1.)  of  the  round-leaved 
kind,  in  a warm  situation. 

— winter  spinach,  raised  last  autumn,  keep  always  verv 

clear  from  weeds ; and  in  strong  plants  gather  some  for  use 
of  the  larger  outer  leaves,  the  others  will  advance  in  suc- 
cession. 

Parsley — may  be  sowed  (m.  1.)  in  open  weather. 

Endive  to  blanch — tie  up  the  leaves  of  some  full  grown  plants 
every  week,  in  dry  open  weather  ; or  if  wet  ground,  remove 
some  with  small  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots  into  the  south  side  of 
a raised  sloping  bank  of  dry  light  earth,  defended  with  a frame, 
&c.  to  remain  more  secure  from  rotting  by  wet  at  this  season, 
which  endive  is  very  liable  to  in  wet  ground  in  winter.  (See 
November.)  And  in  frosty  weather  may  cover  some  principal 
plants  ; some  may  be  removed  under  cover,  or  in  a frame  at  the 
approach  of  severe  frost,  and  laid  into  a ridge  of  dry  earth  or 
sand,  to  whiten  ; covering  with  long  litter. 

Horse-radish — provide  sets  for  planting,  of  the  small  side 
and  bottom  off-sets,  of  the  large  roots  when  digged  up  for  use. 
cutting  off  the  top  part  two  inches  long  for  planting. 

plant  horse-radish  (m.  1.)  with  sets  as  above,  in 

rows  two  feet  distance,  one  foot  in  the  row,  and  twelve  inches 
deep,  planted  either  by  dibble  that  depth,  or  if  a light  mellow 
soil,  by  trenching  the  ground  in  regular  trenches  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  depth  as  above  ; and  along  the  bottom  of  each  trench 
plant  a row  of  sets  by  dibble  ; but,  in  this  method,  inserted  only 
just  down  to  their  tops,  and  digging  the  next  trench,  turn  in 
the  earth  upon  the  sets  twelve  inches  deep  as  aforesaid,  and  so 
proceed  trench  and  trench ; and  they  will  thus  produce  long 
straight  root  shoots  in  proportion. 

Janscy,  tarragon , and  mint— if  required  early,  plant  in  a. 
hot-bed. 
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Jerusalem  artichokes— nay  be  planted,  (m.  1.) 

Plants  for  seed— plant  good  headed  old  cabbages  and  y , 

also  carrots,  parsneps,  red  beet,  turneps,  onions,  6cc.  P 

October.]  , - . , „ u-. 

Small  saliading — sow  once  a week  or  fortmg.it  as  may _ be 
required,  in  a hot-bed,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  sallad-radi  , 
lap-lettuce,  all  to  cut  young;  or  if  mild  open  weather,  may  sow 
those  seeds  in  a bed  of  natural  earth,  detended  with  frames  and 

lights,  or  hand-glasses,  See.  r,_i 

JVmter-onions—keep  clean  from  spreading  weeds,  b>  caietul 

hand-weeding. 

old  dried  housed  onions—  examine,  to 


pick 


out 

OUl  (irieu  uvuaca  w, * f 

decayed  ones,  and  such  as  begin  to  sprout,  and  plant  them 

-seaH.ons.  ^ a littje  onjon  sec[1  l.)  to  raise  a small  supply 

of  early  young  plants  tor  sallads,  &c.  , 

In  frosty  weather— wheel  in  old  dung  for  manure;  he 
horse-Jungir  hot-beds ; rich  fresh  card,  loam  and  rotted  -tang 
for  composts,  and  turn  oyer  former-made  composts ; 1 *ewis 
protect  tender  plants  from  frost,  as  radishes,  cauh  owers,  e •> 

Sa  In  open  weather—  forward  all  necessary  digging  and  trench- 
ing, laying  the  ground  in  ridges,  as  before  intimated. 

ShJorice-  may  now  be  planted  (m.  1)  where  intended  to, 
its  roots ; and  all  liquorice  of  three  years  growth  digged  up 
[See  February  and  December.] 

Defend  hot-beds— from  driving  cold  rains,  snow,  and  pierc- 
ing winds,  by  laying  straw  litter  round  the  sides;  01  1 - 

dined  in  heit,  (in*  the  sides  with  hoe  dung  as  directed 

below.  . , . 

Hot-beds — give  careful  attendance  both  to  admit  air  evti  > 
vourable  day,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses,  raised  hal  an  111c 
to  one  or  two  inches,  shutting  close  before  evening,  or  w.en 
the  weather  changes  severely  cokl ; and  to  cover  tne  g a 
every  evening  with  mats  or  straw,  ana  uncovciea  n t e -nor 
ing  ; as  also  to  support  a good  moderate  heat,  by  applying  lin- 
ings of  hot  dung  to  the  sides,  according  as  it  declines , and 
occasionally  to  give  very  light  waterings  when  the  eaitli  be- 

L°™ 1 admit  air  to  hot-beds  every  day  when  the  bed  is  ot 

good  heat. 

cover  the  glasses  of  hot-beds  every  evening  soon 

after  sun-setting,  and  uncover  about  sun-rising  m the  morning, 
or  soon  after,  especially  in  mild  weather  ; but  at  any  rate,  give 
all  possible  advantage  of  day- light  and  air  to  the  plants  in  ho  - 
beds  now  in  these  snort  days  ; as  the  heat  ot  the  bed  w i 
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nue  them  in  growth,  and  it  kept  too  close,  would  draw  them  cp 
•weak,  dwindling,  and  unsuccessful. 

line  hot  beds  with  hot  dung  to  the  sides  when  the 

heat  decreases,  in  order  to  revive  and  continue  the  bed  in  a mo- 
derate regular  heat,  to  resist  the  external  cold  and  forward  the 
plants  in  proper  growth. 

Kidney-beam — if  required  early,  sow  or  plant  in  a hot-bed 
(m.  1.)  some  early  dwarfs ; or  also  some  in  {.ots,  and  placed  in 
a hot-house,  which  will  be  considerably  more  successful  in 
growth  and  general  production ; having  moderate  sized  pots 
(24s.)  filled  with  dry  light  rich  earth  : plant  four  or  five  beans 
in  each,  pot  an  inch  deep  ; and  when  the  beans  have  sprouted, 
and  alter  the  plants  come  up,  supply  moderate  waterings,  and 
they  will  grow  freely,  and  } roduce  an  early  spring  crop  in 
March,  See.  [See  February.] 

For  hot-house  forcing — sow  and  plant  in  pets,  Sec.  any  time 
this  month,  cucumbers,  kidney-beans,  strawberry-plants,  mint- 
roots,  small  sallading,  &c.  and  place  them  in  a hot-heuse,  pi- 
nery stove,  vinery,  or  any  forcing-house  at  work  ; they  will  be 
obtained  for  early  use. 

Where  a new  kitchen-garden  is  forming  or  intended,  should 
now  forward  the  preparation  of  the  ground  by  digging, 
trenching,  and  occasionally  manuring  with  dung  where  needful, 
or  also  applying  portions  of  fresh  earth’  to  particular  parts  where 
it  may  seem  necessary,  having  the  whole  one  or  two  spades  depth 
of  good  fertile  soil  ; and  when  wholly  prepared  as  above,  divide 
and  lay  out  the  ground  into  regular  compartments,  generally 
forming  a border  along  next  the  outward  fence,  three  or  four  to 
five  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  next  to  this  allot  tire  same  width  for  a 
walk,  then  a border  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  wide  ; and 
within  this  have  the  main  quarters  for  the  principal  general  crops, 
divide  into  beds  and  other  compartments. 
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The  business  of  planting  and  pruning  should  now  be  for- 
warded at  all  proper  opportunities,  both  in  wall,  espalier,  and 
standard  fruit  trees,  in  a garden  and  orchard,  See. 

PLmtmgr—m-d-y  be  performed  in  open  weather,  in  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  medlars,  quinces,  mulberries,  filberts,  wall- 
nuts,  chesnuts,  services,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &x. 

likewise  in  mild  settled  weather,  plant  peach.es, 

nectarines,  apricots,  grape-vines,  and  figs. 

Pruning  and  nailing — should  now  be  forwarded  at  ail  con- 
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venient  opportunities,  both  in  wall- trees,  espaliers,  and  stand- 
ards, both  in  open  weather,  and  when  but  moderate  frosts. 

Prepare  borders , See. — where  intended  to  plant  wall  and 
espalier  fruit  trees,  by  necessary  manuring  with  good  dung, 
if  the  ground  is  poor,  and  by  proper  digging  or  trenching  tlie 
borders,  See. 

the  borders  for  wall  and  espaliers,  where  a 

general  new  plantation  is  intended,  should  be  trenched  one  or 
two  spades  deep,  where  the  depth  of  good  fertile  soil  admits,  or 
if  poor  ground  or  bad  soil,  apply  plenty  of  dung,  and  some  good 
loam  or  other  fresh  earth  or  compost  of  good  substance  ; but  it 
already  a good  cultivated  fertile  soil,  no  more  will  be  necessary 
than  to  dig  an  apenure  for  each  tree. 

likewise  for  standard  trees,  if  an  improvement 

in  the  soil  seems  necessary,  augment  it  as  above  in  the  places 
where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted  ; or,  if  the  ground  is  in  good 
cultivation,  nothing  more  will  be  required  than  to  open  a hole 
for  the  trees  ac  proper  distances. 

Wall-trees — intended  for  planting,  should  be  principally 
peaches,  nectarines,  apficots,  vines,  figs,  planted  mostly  against 
south  walls,  or  some  on  south  west  and  easterly  aspects,  all  at 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  asunder. 

also  for  walls  plant  some  best  cherries,  plums,  pears, 

and  finest  eating  apples,  both  on  southerly  walls,  and  other 
exposures,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  or  pears  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  distance. 

And  for  espaliers—  generally  allot  a range  along  the  inward 
edge  of  the  main  borders  surrounding  the  quarters  ot  the  kitchen 
garden,  Sec.  principally  of  some  finest  eating  apples,  and  pears, 
'at  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance,  with 
some  best  cherries,  and  plums,  at  fifteen  feet,  as  also  some  apri- 
cots, figs,  and  veins,  See.  having  a trellis  of  stakes  and  poles,  or 
regular  post  and  railing,  ranged  close  behind  the  trees,  about  four 
or  five  feet  hign,  on  winch  to  tiain  the  blanches  honzontally, 
in  the  manner  of  wall  trees. 

Prune  sail-trees — of  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  all  which 
bearing  principally  upon  the  young  shoots  ot  last  summer,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  these  must  be  now  retained  tor  next  year  s 
bearers,  and  from  which  prune  out  the  supevabundancy  and  all 
ill-placed  and  improper  shoots,  and  part  ot  the  past  bearers  and 
naked  old  tfood  ; the  retained  shoots  shortened  one  third  or  fourth 
of  their  length,  and  which,  and  the  general  branches,  nailed  in 
regular  to  trie  wall  horizontally,  about  mice  to  toui  01  five 
inches  asunder. 

Fines  against  sails— may  likewise  now  be  forwarded  in 
pruning  ; they  bearing  on  the  young  wood  only,  leave  a plentiful 
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general  succession  of  the  strongest  well  placed  last  summer’s 
s'loots,  cut  rhe  rest  away,  with  part  of  the  former  bearers  of  the 
Two  last  years,  and  long-advanced  naked  old  wood,  to  make 
room  for  training  the  present  supply  of  young  shoots  for  next 
summer’s  bearers,  which  now  prune  or  shorten  to  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  joints,  according  to  their  strength  and  situation  in 
different  paits  of  the  tree  ; or  strong  shoots  in  wide  vacant 
spaces  above  and  below,  may  be  left,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
joints  long,  and  nail  the  whole  regular  to  the  wall,  six  to  eight 
or  fen  inches  distance. 

Plums , cherries , and  pairs — trained  in  wall-trees  and  espa- 
liers, should  also  be  forwarded  now  in  the  winter  pruning,  these 
trees  bearing  upon  small  short  spurs  arising  at  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  general  branches,  which  continuing  several  or  manv  years 
in  bearing,  they  after  being  fully  trained,  require  only  occasional 
supplies  of  young  wood ; therefore  in  such,  where  many  of  last 
year’s  shoots  were  retained  in  summer,  the  superabundance-  and 
improper  should  now  be  pruned  away,  retaining  however  a suffi- 
ciency in  all  vacant  parts,  and  a leader  to  each  mother  branch, 
(where  room  for  extension)  all  continued  at  their  full  length, 
not  shortened  in  these  trees,  except  where  any  casually  extend 
much  beyond  their  limited  bounds;  or  occasionally  in  vacancies 
to  shorten  seme  particular  young  shoots  to  obtain  a further  supply 
ol  brandies ; and  let  the  whole  be  trained  in  regularly  to  the 
•wall  and  espalier,  four  or  five  inches  asunder. 

Likewise  apple-trees — trained  in  espaliers,  and  against  walls, 
prune  and  train  as  directed  above  for  the  plums,  pears,  &c.  their 
mode  of  bearing  being  similar ; do  not  shorten  the  branches 
when  not  extended  beyond  their  proper  limits. 

Also  medlars  and  quinces — in  espalier  trees  prune  and  train 
in . the  same  manner,  their  way  of  bearing  being  similar  to  the 
pairs,  apples,  &c. 

Fig-tree  pruning-—  is  adviseable  to  defer  principally  till  next 
month. 

defend  some  choicest  fig-trees  in  severe  frost  with 

mats;  the  shoots  being  succulent,  are  liable  to  suffer. 

Plant  standards — where  intended  in  gardens,  orchards,  See. 
principally  of  apples  ; pears,  cherries,  plums,  disposed  in  ranges, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance  ; but  gene- 
rally plant  most  abundantly  of  apples  and  pairs,  and  most  of  all 
of  apples.  Always  where  there  is  sufficient  scope  of  ground, 
allot  plenty  of  standards,  for  producing  the  principal  supplies  of 
fruit, 

likewise  in  standards,  plant  some  medlars,  quinces, 

mulbeiries,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  services,  berberries,  damsons, 
bullaces,  walnuts,  almonds,  chcsnuts,  where  there  is  proper 
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extent  of  ground,  or  plant  only  some  of  the  most  es- 
teemed. 

As  standard  fruit-trees  consist  of  full  standards,  half 

standards,  and  dwarf  standards,  should  plant  principally  the  former 
for  the  general  supply,  and  occasionally  some  half  standards ; and  in 
small  gardens  may  have  half  and  dwarf  standards,  to  take  up  less 
room,  as  being  generally  grafted,  &c.  upon  moderate  shooting  or 
dwarf  stocks  ; the  trees  growing  with  moderate  or  small  heads 
accordingly,  and  will  bear  sooner. 

Nail  xvall-trees — performing  it  generally  according  as  each 
tree  is  pruned,  laying  the  branches  horizontally,  and  having- 
proper  shreds  and"  nails,  fasten  them  in  straight  and  regular, 
three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  distance. 

Tie  and.  nail  espalier  trees — when  they  arc  pruned,  which 
may  be  effected  both  occasionally  by  nailing  as  in  wall-trees,  and 
by  tying  with  osier  twigs,  &c.  arranging  the  branches  in  the 
same  older  and  distance,  as  advised  above  for  the  wall  trees 
aforesaid. 

Stake  standard-trees — that  have  been  lately  planted,  especi- 
ally those  with  tall  stems. 

Mulch  fruit-tree  roots — of  such  as  have  been  newly  planted, 
laying  strawey  mulch  on  the  ground  over  the  roots  to  keep  out 
the  frost. 

Dig  fruit-tree  borders — when  the  trees  are  pruned  and 
nailed. 

Likewise  dig  between  rows  of  gooseberries — currants  and 
raspberries,  when  pruned,  clearing  out  all  root  or  bottom 
suckers  from  the  main  plants. 

Plant  gooseberries  and  currants — observing  generally,  if 
they  are  applied  for  at  the  public  nurseries,  &c.  for  planting,  to 
choose  three  years  old  trees,  with  full  heads,  to  form  immediate 
bearers  the  ensuing  season;  and  plant  them  some  in  a single  range, 
both  to  divide  large  quarters,  and  in  a row  along  the  edges  or 
borders  six  or  eight  feet  apart  ; and  some  in  close  plan- 
tations in  continued  parallel  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  dis- 
tance. 

likewise  plant  some  gooseberries  and  currants  against 

south  walls,  &c.  and  of  other  exposures,  to  obtain  fruit  earlier, 
and  in  best  perfection  ; but  generally  plant  the  most  of  white 
and  red  currants,  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  asunder. 

Prune  gooseberries  and  currants — cut  out  many  ot  the  last 
summer  shoots,  only  leaving  a requisite  supply  in  vacant  parts, 
to  furnish  a proper  head  of  branches,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  worn-out  or  decayed  wood  ; and  leave  terminal  ones  for 
leaders  to  the  general  branches,  or  two  long  branches  pruned 
down  to  lateral  shoots  to  remain  for  leaders,  which,  and  the 
general  retained  shoots,  shorten  moderately  ; or  some  ot  mid- 
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dling  growth,  shorten  but  little  ; or  others,  as  the  gooseberry 
kind  particularly,  shorten  more  sparingly,  or  s >me  not  at  ali, 
of  not  in  a general  manner,  except  too  long  extended  rambling 
growths,  low  stragglers,  and  very  crooked  reclining  shoots  ; as 
when  too  considerably  shortened,  it  occasions  a contused  thickety 
production  of  superfluous  shoors  the  following  summer,  detri- 
mental to  the  fruit. 

Plant  suckers  and  cuttings — of  gooseberries  and  currants,  to 
raise  supplies  of  new  plants  where  required,  detaching  the  bottom 
suckers  with  roots  to  each  ; and  take  cuttings  of  the  young 
straight  shoots  above,  cut  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  planted 
in  rows  a foot  asunder. 

Plant  and  prune  raspberries — having,  for  planting,  voung 
sucker  shoots  of  last  summer,  produced  from  the  roots  of  old 
plants,  choosing  them  about  three  feet  growth  detached  with 
good  roots,  and  pruning  the  weak  top  part,  plant  them  in  rows 
four  feet  and  a half  or  five  feet  assunder  by  three  feet  in 
in  the  rows : and  prune  old  plantations,  cutting  out  the  dead 
stems,  last  summer’s  bearers,  for  the  same  shoots  or  stems 
never  bear  but  once,  being  succeeded  by  young  ones  produced 
from  the  root  every  summer,  which  becomes  bearers  next  year, 
and  perish  the  following  winter,  and  should  now  be  cut  out  as 
above,  close  to  the  ground;  and  then  thin  the  young  shoots  to 
three,  four,  or  five  of  the  strongest  on  each  stock,  and  prune 
-them  at  top  moderately,  more  or  less,  by  cutting  away  tiie  weak 
bending  part. 

Propagate  fruit-trees — by  suckers,  layers,  cuttings.  [See 
February.]  , 

Young  wall  and  espalier  trees — that  are  in  training,  give  ne- 
cessary pruning,  cut  out  all  the  forcright  and  other  ili-pkeed 
shoots,  and  train-in  the  rest  neatly  to  the  wall  and  espaliers. 

Orchards — plant  with  different  sorts  of  standard  fruit-trees, 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  for  the  principal  supply, 
twenty  to  thirty,  or  forty  feet  asunder  ; and  also  plant  some  of 
other  kinds  usually  trained  as  standards,  hut  more  plentifully  of 
apples  and  pears  ; or  generally  a larger  portion  of  apples. 

In  fruit  forcing-houses — tor  early  fruits  may  now  proceed 
(b.  m.)  to  begin  the  forcing  by  fire-heat,  <5cc.  , especially  in  vi- 
neries (b.),  and  in  other  fruit-houses  (m.  1.)  Observing  either 
of  which  to  proceed  in  making  the  fires  accordingly,  cverv 
evening  and  morning,  Sec. ; or  also  occasionally  bark  beds,  or 
dung  hot-beds,  in  the  pit  within,  or  of  dung  and  bark  together, 
the  dung  below,  and  the  tan  at  top.  Or  sometimes  fruit  forcing 
is  effected  wholly  without  fires,  either  by  bark-beds  or  dung 
hot-beds  in  the  extended  pit  within  the  department : or  also 
sometimes  in  a glass-case  or  forcing  frame,  fronted  with  glass 
Work,,  and  the  forcing  effected  entirely  by  dung-heat,  by  making 
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a hot-bed,  either  in  an  internal  pit,  or  by  strong  hot  dung  linings 
applied  outward  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  hpf  a yard  or  two 
feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  high. 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  &V. 

Tender  or  curious  plants  in  pots — should  now  be  protected 
from  rigorous  frost;  such  as  double  wall-flowers,  double  stocks, 
double  sweet-williams,  &c.  as  also  any  curious  tenderish  ever- 
greens, and  other  shrubs  ; placing  them  either  under  garden 
frames,  or  any  temporary  shelter,  or  awning  of  mats,  &c. 

Likewise  plunge  other  pots  of  hardier  plants  and 

shrubs,  &c.  in  some  dry  compartment,  to  guard  the  roots  more 
securely  from  the  frost. 

Beds  of  bulbous  roots — of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  defend  in 
severe  frost  by  a covering  of  mats,  or  long  litter ; as  tulips, 
hyacinths,  &:c.  also  anemonies  and  ranunculuses. 

Auriculas  and  carnations  in  pots— should,  at  this  season,  be 
kept  in  a warm  situation,  or  in  frames,  or  to  have  shelter  of 
mats  in  severe  weather;  for  although  these  plants  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand,  the  weather,  the  giving  any  principal  sorts  oc- 
casional protection  from  fiost,  snow,  and  excessive  rains,  pre- 
serves them  in  strength  and  good  condition,  to  flower  in  greater 
perfection  at  the  pi < per  season. 

Prepare  fur  planting— the  several  compartments  of  beds, 
borders,  clumps,  by  digging,  trenching,  &c.  both  for  various 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  bulbous  roots,  and  many  sorts  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  where  intended. 

Beds  and  borders - — -di^  tor  bulbous  roots  and  other  fiowerinrr 

i ° b 

plants. 

Planting — may  be  performed  in  open  weather  in  many  sorts 
of  bulbs,  and  ot:,er  he.  baccous  plants,  as  well  as  in  most  sorts  of 
hardv  deciduous  shiubs  and  trees. 

Bulbous  louts — may  be  j mted  (m.  1.)  in  open  dry  weather, 
Lot!1  in  the  general  flowei  borders,  and  in  beds,  such  as  crocusses, 
snow  : rp  , narcissuses,  tulips,  hyacinths,  jonquils,  daffodils, 
Star-  t-Bethlehems,  fritillarias,  buibous  irises,  Persian  irises, 
c<  n flags,  o.  gkulioles,  polyanthus-narcissus,  crown-imperials, 

Observe  in  planting  the  above  bulbs  in  the  borders, 

large  roots  uny  cither  be  planted  singly  towards  the  middle,  and 
front,  or  plant  some  three  or  four  roots  together,  or  small  roots, 
as  crocusses,  and  snow-drops,  &cc.  plant  five  or  six  in  a 
clump, 
y 
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and  in  planting  them  in  beds,  each  sort  separate! v, 

plant  them  in  rows  lengthways,  the  small  roots  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  the  otlit'ls  six  to  nine  inches  apart,  two  or  three  inches 

deep. 

likewise  plant  some  bulbs  in  pots,  either  to  blow  in 

the  apartment  of  a house,  or  to  place  in  a hot-house  or  hot-bed, 
for  early  flowering,  such  as  early  dwarf  tulips,  hyacinths,  jon- 
quils, polyanthus-narcissus,  common  narcissus,  solioi  narcissus, 
Persian  irises,  or  any  other  sorts  required  of  the  moderate  grow- 
ing bulbs. 

or  may  also  place  any  of  the  above  in  bulb  water 

glasses,  to  blow  in  the  apartments  of  a house,  filling  tie  glasses 
with  sott  water  up  to  the  concavity  of  the  mouth,  and  place  one 
bulb  in  each,  with  only  the  bottom  part  in  the  water;  and  when 
the  water  becomes  very  foul  and  fetid,  change  it  for  fresh,  once 
a tortnight. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — may  be  planted  in  mild  dry 
weather. 

Off-sets — of  all  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  remaining  out  of 
the  ground  may  now  be  planted  in  beds  (m.  1.)  if  mild  open 
weather. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants—  of  the  perennial  and  biennial 
fibrous,  fleshy,  and  tuberous-rooted  tribes,  may  be  planted,  if 
open  weather,  such  as  asters,  golden-rods,  perennial  sun-flowers, 
campanulas,  CanLerbury-bells,  asphodels,  aconites,  and  many 
others. 

Shrubberies  prune  and  dig — cutting  out  long  rambling  shoots 
and  other  very  irregular  growths ; then  dig  the  ground  where  the 
shrubs  do  not  overspread  the  surface. 

Plant,  shrubberies — in  open  weather,  where  intended,  with 
different  kinds  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

A eio  ground-work- — where  intended  tor  a flower-garden, 
pleasure-ground,  or  shrubbery,  &c.  should  now  be  forwarded,  and 
the  borders,  beds,  and  other  compartments,  digged  ready  for 
planting  in  proper  time,  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  as  it 
may  be  required. 

Flowering  plants- — ot  various  hardy  herbaceous  sorts,  may 
now  be  planted,  especially  towards  (m  1.)  if  mild  weather. 

Shrubs  and  trees — of  many  different  sorts  may  now  be 
planted  for  ornamental  and  useful  plantations,  when  the  weather 
permits. 

Flowering  shrubs — and  other  ornamental  kinds  mav  he  planted 
now  in  shrubberies,  &c.  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  especi- 
ally most  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  or  occasionally  many  of  the 
hardier  sorts  of  cver-greens. 

Ornamental  trees — mostly  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  may  also 
be  planted  tor  any  decorative,  or  other  plantations  required. 
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Evergreen*— o f the  hardier  sorts,  as  pines,  firs,  | 

several  others  of  similiar  quality,  may  be  planted  (m.  1.)  A *«ie 

°P/n„mfmr«-may  be  continued  planting  in  open  weather, 

dry  01,c" 

r^i^^  plan,,  &C. 

“ Stc'fe-kcep  clean,  nndtoli  then  in  dtv  open  weatto . 

Edgings — of  box  and  thrift  may  now  be  p anted  . [ bcc 

toher'and  November]  also  of  daisies,  pinks,  London  1>  , 

S,r^«-may  be  planted  of  white-lhorn  or  guickset,  or  any 
other  deciduous  "kinds,  as  privet,  beech,  elm,  horn  beam,  pop  , 

alder^&e.  Liduous  kinds,  omitted  in  summer; 

buurmU  up  hedges  in  outward,  or  division  fences 

*”  tow,  &c.-from  all  weeds  and  rub- 

'“pnmmj  shrubs  and  trees-- may  now  be  performed  m inosi 
^sZ^tds  of  trees,  &e._ma, 

low  straggling  branches,  and  any  occurring  iriegulaiit.es  -hot  . 
^take  tall  trees  and  shrubs — lately  planted. 

Mulch  “Ranted  shrubs  and  trees- of  the  more  curious 
and  tender  sorts , by  laying  dry  light  mulchy  dung  on  the  grou  - 
over  the  roots,  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost.  ... 
lXrs°plent-of  roses,  lilacs,  and  various  other  shrubs  m 

"'Stjlw  ny  desirable  roots,  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 

0f  yWcfcJS  W™*.'  ikc.-planted  in  the  full  ground, 
cover  with  mats  in  hard  frost,  as  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 

in  pots  or  of  an,  other 

rendcrish^r  cure  ms  evergreens  or  other  plants  both  shrubby  a d 
herb  iceous,  &c.  if  not  belorc  removed  mtlu.r  u-pi.ct.ve  pots 

daces  of  shelter,  under  frames,  6cc.  or  temporary  awnings , , it 
places  ot  sne n weather  or  frost,  give 

should  now  be  done  W ”i;h  ™ f and  occasional 

proper  protection  w.lh  . » --  ■ under  awnings 

covering  of  mats  ana  stiaw  nuc.,  «» 

give  similar  covering.  n \ Unlearn  ■ 

t Annual  Ho:eer  ,:«fr-may  he  sowed 

ten  week  stocks,  mignonette,  sweet  peas,  tandj-tuft,  v.T, 
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dwarf  lark  spurs,  &c.  and  ];laced  in  a hot-house  for  early 
flowering. 

‘ ~ ' ~ ~ also  sow  hardy  annuals  in  l>ordcrs,  &c. 

towards  (1.)  if  mild  weather,  as  sweet  peas,  candy-tuft,  lark- 
jSpu.s,  adotiis,  corn  bottles,  dwarf  sun-flower,  persicaria,  vetius 
navel-wort, venus  looking  glass  lobcls  catchfiy,  pansies,  nigella, 
&c-  to  flower  early.  [See  February  and  March.  J 

J'Glfo)  cing  //oxrcrs- — place  pots  and  water-glasses  of  bulbs  in 
a hot- house  ; also  pots  of  pinks,  roses,  and  other  small  or  mo- 
derate growing  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

f he  nut  so  v hieing  appropriated  to  the  business  of  raising  the 
various  different  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  of  all  the 
species  and  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  as  these  are  raised  by  many 
diffeient  methods,  such  as  by  seeds,  suckers,  slips,  layers,  cut- 
tin£s’  grafting,  budding,  &c.  they  arc  performed  some  occasi- 
onally at  this  season,  but  the  greater  part  principally  in  the  spring 
months  ; some  also  in  summer,  and  more  considerably  and  ge- 
neial  in  autumn  ; but  in  the  grafting  and  budding  particularly,  the 
former  is  always  performed  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  sum- 
mci,  (July  and  August)  ; and  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  raised 
by  the  different  methods,  being  planted  in  nursery-rows,  remain 
two,  three,  or  several  years  under  requisite  cultuic,  to  attain 
proper  growth  for  garden  plantations ; the  particular  process  of 
all  which  essentials,  and  the  general  nursery  culture,  is  explained 
in  the  proper  places  in  the  monthly  directions,  which,  in  the 
present  month,  consist  of  the  following: 

. season  the  principal  woiks  of  the  nursery  consist  some 

in  preparing  ground  ready  for  spring-planting  or  transp’anting 
various  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  for  sowing  seeds,  and  plant- 
ing  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  £cc.  the  giving  occasional  pruning 
to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  digging  between  the  nursery  rows  there- 
of; and  in  giving  temporary  protection  to  tender  or  curious 
soits  from  severe  froit,  and  in  drawing  or  taking  up  trees,  &cc.  of 
proper  growth,  as  required  for  different  plantations,  and  in  some 
other  necessary  works. 

J)ig  or  trench  ground — ready  for  planting  out  in  spring, 
many  sott-.  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  from  seeNd-bcds  and  other 
compai tments,  and  for  transplanting  others,  as  occasion  requires, 
from  compartments  where  formerly  planted  at  small  distances, 
and  now  in  their  advanced  growth  require  more  room. 

1 riming  perform — as  may  be  required,  in  hardy  deciduous 
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trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  trimming  up  tire  stems  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees  bv  cutting  away  all  rude  or  large  shoots,  and 
shorten  those  of  small  growth  to  three  or  four  inches;  also  to 
prune  anv  disorderly  growths  in  the  different  sorts  <rf  shrnns. 

1 likewise  in  fruit  trees  ; prune  or  cut  out  all 

shoots  produced  on  the  stem,  eradicate  suckers  rising  lrnm  the 
roots,  and  prune  any  disorderly  growths  in  the  branches  ot  the 

' hut  in  evergreens  it  would  not  be  adviseable  to 

give  any  considerable  pruning  at  this  season,  only  to  reduce  ca- 
sual rude  rambling  shoots;  as  any  general  close  cutting  would 
admit  the  cold  too  suddenly,  and  injure  the  interior  young  shoots 

and  leaves.  , . 

J)ig  between  the  rows  of  trees  and  shrubs—  of  former  plant- 
in'1. which  should  be  performed  annually  in  winter  or  spring, 
both  to  turn  down  all  top  weeds,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees, 
&c.  bv  loosening  the  ground  about  their  roots  to  encourage  tnen 
growth,  as  well  as  to  have  the  ground  appear  neat  and  clean  be- 
tween the  rows. 

Planting  and  transplanting—  may  be  performed  (m.l.)  it  open 
settled  weather,  in  most  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  t:ecs  and  shrubs, 
where  necessary  both  in  young  plants  from  seed-beds,  and  others 
that  have  been  planted  m compartments,  in  which  they  remain 
too  close,  and  require  transplanting  at  wider  distances  ; plant- 
ing the  whole  in  nursery-rows  one  or  two,  to  three  feet 
asunder,  according  to  the 'size  and  nature  of  growth  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts.  , , 

Mulch  the  ground  between  young  trees  cr  shrubs— lately 
planted,  especially  of  some  principal  sorts,  and  any  more  curi- 
ous or  tender  kinds,  spreading  it  on  the  ground  close  aoont  the 
stems  over  the  roots,  to  protect  them  more  securely  from  the  ri- 
g-outs of  severe  frost.  . 

Protect  tender  exotic  trees  and  shrub? — Iroin  severe  frost, 
both  such  as  arc  growing  in  beds  in  the  full  ground,  either  by 
matting  over  the  beds  of  small  young  plants,  or  covering  them 
above  with  dry  long  straw  litter,  and  such  as  arc  in  pots,  should 
now,  if  not  done  before,  be  placed  either  in  garden  frames,  de- 
fended with  the  glasses  occasionally,  or  under  proper  awnings, 
to  be  coveicd  with  mats  and  long  litter  in  severe  weather,  nut  to 

have  the  free  air  in  mild  dry  days.  t _ 

Plants  in  pots  in  general — both  of  all  haiuy  cuuous  sorts  ci 
trees,  shrubs,  See.  and  others  of  a more  tender  nature,  it  not  re- 
moved to  a dry  situation  in  the  two  last  months,  should  now  be 
done  (i>.)  and'  in  which  it  is  adviseable  to  plunge  them  in  t is 
earth  down  to  the  liins,  to  prevent  the  frost  entering  by  the  s m.s 

of  the  pots  to  the  roots.  , . 

. — likewise  to  pots  that  are  \ lunge.,  m t>.* 


GREEN  HOUSE 

eaItn  as  above,  it  is  adviseable  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather 
to  spread  some  straw  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  between  the 
plants,  to  exclude  the  frost  more  effectual! v. 
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GREEN  HOUSE. 

At  this  season  give  good  attention  to  preserve  the  green-Iioire 
plants  from  frost  in  severe  weather,  and  when  mild,  to  admit  air 
and  to  give  occasional  waterings. 

In  frosty  weather- — keep  the  windows  of  the  green-hous- 
close  shut ; and  when  very  rigorous  frosts,  defend  the  windows 
xvith  shutters  or  mats ; and  if  flues,  make  moderate  fires  even- 
ing and  morning,  or  occasionally  all  day  when  the  frost  is  ex- 
tremely severe. 

But  admit,  air — -in  open  mild  weather,  by  opening  the  glasses 
moderately,  from  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  till  two,  three,  or  four 
o’clock  ; but  if  the  weather  change  sharply  cold,  shut  the  glasses 
accordingly.  ' b ' 

Beep  lye  wm doits  shut  always  of  nights,  and  frosts,  verv 
wet  and  foggy  weather,  and  when  sharply  cold. 

l\  ale)  illy  give  occasionally  in  mild  weather,  accordin'’’  a> 
the  earth  in  the  pots  become  dry  ; but  always  very  moderate, 
and  exceedingly  sparing  to  the  succulent  plants,'  and  by  no  means 
ovei-wat^r  any  sorts  at  this  season,  observing  generally  for  this 
occasion  to  have  soft  water  at  this  season  particularly,  if  possible, 
from  a pond,  river,  brook,  or  some  reservoir,  where  it  has  re- 
mained exposed  to  and  softened  by  the  full  air,  as  hard-watcr 
from  a well,  &c.  immediately  applied  now,  is  often  too  sharp 
or  chillingly  affecting,  as  to  occasion  a defoliation  or  shedding 
of  the  leaves.  a 

Decayed  leaves — pick  off  when  they  appear  on  any  of  the 
plants. 

Dead  wood  and  decayed  shoots— cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
occur. 

Jn  very  foggy  weather- — sometimes  make  moderate  fires  in 
the  flues,  it  any,  to  expel  the  damps  which  would  prove  perni- 
cious to  many  of  the  plants. 

Loosen  the  earth— in  the  tops  of  the  pots,  if  any  is  become 
of  a binding  nature,  or  mossy. 

Frame  green-house  plants— such  as  myrtles,  &c.  wintered 
under  deep  garden  frames,  either  in  want  of  green-house  room, 
or  being  wholly  destitute  of  one,  should  have  the  free  air  every 
mi ld-day,  kept  close  at  nights,  and  well  covered  in  frosty  weather 
with  mats  and  straw,  fee.  adding  also  a thick  lining  of  stable 
Jitter  along  the  outside  of  the  frame  in  very  severe  frosts. 
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HOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

In  this  season  a good  internal  heat  must  be  constantly  suppoi  ted 
in  the  hot-heuse,  and  sometimes  to  admit  a lutie  an,  and  to  give 

gentle  waterings.  , . . . . , , , 

The  pine  apple  plants— being  constantly  plunged  in  the  bark- 
beds,  these  muse  be  continued  always  in  a good  state,  to  impair 
a moderate  lively  bottom  heat  about  the  roots,  especially  the  pre- 
sent year’s  fruiting  plants  ; but  is  also  essentially  requisite  to  the 
pines,  &c.  in  general. 

The  heat  in  general — of  the  hot-house  or  pinery,  continue 
always  in  regular  temperature,  by  a constant  bark-bed  heat ; and 
to  make  fires  every  evening  till  nine  or  ten  o clock,  to  w arm  the 
internal  air  effectually  till  morning ; when  also  make  modciatc 
tires,  and  if  severe  frost,  or  sharply  cold,  continue  the  fire  the 
whole  day,  supporting  the  heat  in  a regular  degree,  agreeable  to 
the  standard  ananas,  marked  on  the  thennometei. 

J he  bark-beds — if  failed  in  heat,  should  now  be  revived,  by 
adding  a portion  of  fresh  tanner’s  bark  at  top,  previously  remov- 
ing some  of  the  most  exhausted  earthy  parts  of  the  old,  at  top  of 
the  bed,  filling  up  with  the  new  tan,  and  then  fork-up  the  new 
and  old  together. 

Admissions  of  fresh  air— may  be  allowed  in  mild,  calm  sun 
shining  days,  by  opening  some  of  the  glasses  in  front,  two  or 
three  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  wea- 
ther, being  careful  to  shut  close  again  in  piopci  time,  either  of 
the  weather  changing  cloudy,  &c  or  timely  towards  afternoon. 

Watering • mav  be  performed  very  moderately,  only  aceord- 

iiuT  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  appear  diy  t obseive  as  estimated  for 
the  green  house  plants,  to  have  principally  soft-watei  for  water- 
ing at  this  season. 

The  fruiting  pines — of  this  year  beginning  to  advance  in  fruit, 
must  have  a lively  heat  in  the  bark-beds. 

The  succession , and  other  young  pines — must  also  have  a 
good  bark-bed  heat  continued,  observing  as  before. 

If  severe frosts  prevail — guard  the  hot-house  plants  by  con- 
stant tires  t and  in  very  rigorous  weather  anti  no  sun,  defend  the 
glasses  with  shutters  or  mats 

° [f i the  hot-house — may  now  introduce  pots  of  strawberries 
for  early  fruiting ; also  kidney-beans  and  cucumbers,  and  pots  or 
boxing  of  small  salladmg  ; or  likewise  have  pots  of  any  desirable 
bulbous  roots,  pots  ot  pinks,  carnations,  roses,  and  any  other 
small  ornamental  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  to  flower  eaily  , 
may  likewise  introduce  some  pots  of  bearing  grape-vines  for  early 
fruiting. 

In  grape  forcing-houses,  may  now  (b.  m.)  begin  the  forcing 
by  fire,  bear,  See. 
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kitchen  garden. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  if  settled  open  weather,  cor.  derabfe 
attention  is  now  required  relative  to  tnc  preparaton  of ; t 

ground,  by  dunging,  digging,  and  trenchmg,  &c.  an  . 
dung  and  other  materials  for  hot-beds,  all  in'pr  >er  »r 
for  sowing  and  planting  the  principal  early  an-  ai.i  cr 
and  the  two  following  months  for  the  gene  ..  supni 
present  year  ; some  to  attain  early  perfec: -on  ..e  same 
and  beginning  of  summer;  but  considerably  tie  g.  ater 
the  main  crops  for  the  general  set  vice  of  summer  and  l : 
and  many  also  for  the  following  winter,  Sec 

For  genera!  crops — to  sow  and  pla.it  this  and  ne.\: 
forward  at  all  opportunities  the  preparation  icant  g- 
dunging,  digging,  &c. 

Dung  and  manure  ground — where  r.,-,st  want:  r 

principal  crops;  such  as  the  main  crops  of  onions,' 
linowers,  cabbages,  spinach,  lettuce,  &zc.  and  to  new 
taHons  of  asparagus  and  artichokes  ; and  to  such  com  a: ...  :s 
where  the  ground  appears  poor  or  much  exhausted. 

und  trenching — should  row  be  forwarded  i.i  ill 
vacant  ground,  laying  it  in  ridges  to  improve  by  the  weather, 
and  to  be  ready  for  levelling  down  for  sowing  and  planting 
the  numerous  necessary  crops,  this  and  the  following  spring 

Horse-dung  for  hot-beds — where  intended,  should  now  be 
prepared  in  sufficient  quantity,  forking  it  up  together  mixedly, 

m a heap  or  ridge,  to  prepare  in  proper  order  for  a week  or  a 
fortnight. 

. ntid  planting — is  now  to  be  performed  in  many  prin- 

cipal early  and  general  main  crops,  mostly  in  the  natural  giviind 
and  some  in  hot-beds  of  tender  plants,  and  others  for  eai  . 'St 
perfection. 

Sowing  in  the  natural  ground — may  he  performed  now  i i 
man}  principal  crops,  as  radishes,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  lettr.t 
leeks,  onions,  carrots,  parsneps,  beets,  cabbages,  colevv  .rt’ 
savoys  borecole,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  parslcv,  small  sal;  .- 
mg,  chervil,  dill,  fennel,  sorrel,  burner,  clarv,  mangel  h, 
angelica,  corn-ballad,  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  See. 

early  natural  crops — sow  on  south  borders,  .c  l 
warmest  quarters  (b.  m.)  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  peas,  b 

carrots,  small  sallad;  and  for  succession  sow  more  of  ch 

(m.  I.) 
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Striving  in  kot-becls — cucumbers,  melons,  radishes,  small 
sallading,  lettuce,  purslane,  kidney-beans,  celery,  cauliflowers, 
carrots,  a few  early  turneps,  cabbage,  red  cabbage,  and  co- 
iiander ; and  in  a hot-house,  kidney-beans  and  cucumbers. 

Planting  natural  crops — is  now  proper  in  many  principal  sorts, 
as  cabbages,  beans,  some  early  potatoes,  horse-radish,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  garlick,  shallots,  rocambole,  mint,  balm,  tansey, 
tarragon,  sorrel,  fennel,  burnct,  cives  ; and  towards  (1.)  if  mil  l 
weather,  and  the  plants  tolerably  strong,  cauliflowers  and  let- 
tuce from  frames  and  hand-glasses. 

Plant  for  seed — old  cabbages,  savoys,  carrots,  parsneps, 
turneps,  red-beet,  leeks,  onions,  celery,  endive,  borecole,  &c. 

To  plant  in  hot-beus — may  be  performed  in  transplanting 
therein  young  plants  of  cucumbers,  and  melons ; asparagus, 
eaily  young  peas  and  bean  plants,  strawberries,  mushroom- 
spawn,  kidney-beans,  potatoes,  and  mint-roots ; and  to  prick 
young  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  cauliflowers.  [See  the  different 
articles.] 

For  hot-beds — prepare  proper  supplies  of  fresh  horse-dung, 
rich  dry  light  earth,  frames  and  glasses,  mats,  &cc. 

In  hot-bed<. — several  articles  may  now  be  sowed  and  planted 
to  obtain  them  in  the  earliest  perfection,  of  the  sorts  already 
mentioned  above,  under  the  articles  of  solving  and  planting. 

Make  hot-beds — in  dimensions  for  one  or  more  garden  frames, 
of  one,  two,  or  three  lights,  as  may  be  required,  two  feet  and 
a half  to  three  and  a half  high  in  dung,  the  frames  placed  on, 
and  in  pioper  rime,  the  bed  earthed  within  the  frame  with  light 
rich  dry  mould,  six  to  eight  inches  thick ; and  in  which,  when 
become  of  a moderate  lively  heat,  sow  or  plant  tire  several  or 
particular  crops  intended. 

or  hot-beds  for  forcing—  may,  in  some  kinds 

of  plants,  in  want  of  frames,  be  arched  over  with  hoops  or  rods, 
to  cover  with  mats,  such  as  for  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  kidney- 
beans,  turneps,  potatoes,  &c. 

Cucumbers  and  melons — sow  in  hot-beds  under  frames  and 
glasses,  two  or  three  times  this  month  to  have  plenty  of  young 
plants,  and  of  which,  when  come  up  three  or  four  days,  prick 
some  in  small  pots,  three  or  four  in  each,  of  the  cucumbers, 
and  of  the  melons  only  two  in  a pot,  and  plunge  them  in  the 
caith  of  the  hot-bed,  in  which  to  continue  two,  three,  or  four 
weeks,  to  acquire  a proper  gtowth  for  ridging  out  or  final  trans- 
planting into  larger  new-made  hot-beds  wherein  to  remain  lor 
fruiting  ; observing  in  the  mean  time  to  give  air  to  the  young 
plants,  every  day  less  or  more,  and  occasionally  at  nights,  it  a 
strong  heat  and  steam  in  the  bed,  otherwise  only  in  the  day- 
time ; opening  the  upper  end  of  the  lights  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  more  in  mild  weather,  which  also  gives  vent  to  ffw? 
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sicam  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  bed,  to  transpire  : cover  the 
glasses  every  night  with  mats,  and  keep  up  a proper  moderate 
heat  in  the  bed,  by  occasionally  laying  uy  long  litter  round  the 
sines;  and  when  the  heat  declines,  apply  a lining  of  hot  eung 
close  to  that  of  the  bed,  first  to  the  back  part,  afterwards  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  to  the  front,  if  it  appears  ne- 
cessary. [See  the  directions  following:  also  March  and 
April  for  more  particular  on  their  further  management.] 

Line  former  made  hot-beds  of  cucumbers 

and  melons  in  proper  time,  to  support  a constant  and  moderate 
heat. 

Make  large  hot-heds  for  one  or  more,  two 

or  three  light  frames,  for  ridging  out  the  cucumber  and  melon 
plants  raised  last  month,  earthing  the  bed,  within  the  frame,  in 
proper  time,  laying  first  a small  hill  under  the  middle  of  each 
lig  t,  eight  or  ten  inches  depth  for  the  plants  ; the  other  parts 
earthed  only  two  or  three  inches  for  the  present,  but  raised  af- 
terwards, by  degrees,  equal  with  the  hills  : then  when  the  hills 
of  earth  are  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  the  plants  ad- 
vanced in  the  rough  leaves,  one,  two,  or  three  inches,  or  be- 
ginning to  push  runners,  are  of  proper  size  for  this  purpose, 
removing  them  out  of  the  pots  where  pricked,  with  the  ball  of 
earth  to  the  roots,  and  plant  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the 
above  hills  of  earth  ; giving  a little  water  to  the  roots,  and  shut 
down  the  glasses. 

Prick  young  seedling  plants  of  cucumbers 

and  melons  into  small  pots  in  a hot-bed,  readv  when  of  advanced 
grow tli  to  remove  into  others  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
.frui  nig. 

In  hot-beds  in  general  of  cucumbers  and 

melons,  rbc  caieful  to  admit  air  moderately  every  day  in  tempe- 
rate we  ther,  by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  half  an  inch 
to  one  or  two  inches,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal  air  and  internal  heat  of  the  beds,  from  nine,  ten,  or  ele- 
ven, to  three  or  four  o’clock;  give  occasional  moderate  water- 
ings ; cover  the  glasses  of  the  hot-bed  every  night,  and  keep  up 
proper  heat  by  occasional  linings  of  hot  dung  to  the  sides  of 
the  bed. 

— Sow  or  plant  cucumbers  in  pots,  See.  in  a hot- 

house, and  place  towards  the  top  glasses  over  the  back  flues. 

Asparagus — suw  asparagus  (m.  1.)  in  a bed  or  beds  of  rich 
earth,  to  raise  a supply  of  young  plants  for  transplanting  next 
year. 

plant  asparagus  (m.  1.)  for  new  plantations  where 

required.  [Sec  March.] 

To  force  asparagus,  plant  a quantity  of  three  or 

four  year  old  root3  in  a hot-bed,  under  frames  and  glasses,  t* 
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produce  a succession  for  early  gathering  next  month.  [See 

October  and  November.]  '•  • 

give  air  and  water  to  asparagus  now  advancing  m 

hot-beds  ; and  support  the  heat  by  linings.  , . 

Artichokes— if  rigorous  frost  happen,  defend  with  some  driest 
light  dungy  litter  laid  round  each  plant.  • ...  . 

^ Aromatic  plants—  may  be  sowed  and  planted  towaids  (b)  m 

November  or  December,  &c.  and  full  crops  o a , or  V 
the  large  sorts,  as  long  pods,  Windsor,  lo  ci,  c. 

_ hoe  earth  to  early  beans,  advanced  two  inches  high 

ormore^  transplant  early  bean  plants,  that  were  raised  thick 
for  that  purpose  into  some  warm  border  or  other  compartment. 
rSee  October,  November,  &c.] 

1 Peas— sow  now  in  plentiful  crops,  both  hot-spurs  and  mar- 
rowfats, and  any  other  sorts  required.  ,-rrrrrWaH-lv 

hoe  early  peas,  and  draw  earth  to  the  stems  moderately 

of  all  that  are  come  up,  two,  three,  or  four  met'e-  m 

to  early  peas  in  hot-beds,  give  air  daily  in  favourable 

weather,  and  necessary  waterings.  - __riv 

or  may  plant  peas  in  a hot-bed  ( . 'in.)  o.  - , J 

young  plants  of  one  or  two  inches  growth  ; and  .nay  also  p.ant 
some  in  pots  and  place  in  a hot-house  or  forcing  iam  • _ 
Cauliflower  plants— \n  frames  and  hand-glasses,  glv^em 
air  every  mild  dry  day,  but  defended  of  nights  and  host,  and 

from  much  rain,  snow,  &cc. 

plant  out  cauliflowers  (1.)  h mild  open  weather 

from  hand-glasses,  leaving  two  strong  ones  under  eacag  ass, 
and  some  may  also  be  planted  out  horn  t e , 

unfavourable  season,  and  the  plants  not  o tL  b ’ 

leave  the  whole  till  next  month.  , , i,>r 

sow  cauliflower  seed  (b.  m.)  m a ho  -bed  o,  under 

a frame,  or  in  a warm  border,  to  plant  out  in  April  ol  May. 

| See  January ^ sceiffing  cauliflower  in  a hot-bed, 
to  forward  their  growth,  for  final  transplanting  [ .)  next  n on 

°hto&/r«-sow  (b.  m.)  in  a south  border  or  warm  quarter,  and 

(m.  1.)  in  an  open  situation  for  main  crops  , f f 

. . cover  early  radishes  with  straw  of  mgnts  and  frost, 

and  uncovered  every  mild  morning.  . c . .iv 

sow  some  radishes  in  hot-beds  (b.  m.)  for  ca.ly 
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likewise  sow  some  Italian  turnep-i adish,  both  in  a 

border,  &c.  and  a few  in  z hot-bed,  to  attain  earlier  perfection. 

admit  air  to  radishes  in  hot-beds,  give  water,  thin 

them  where  too  thick,  and  keep  up  a moderate  heat  in  the  bed, 
by  lining  the  sides  with  hot  dung. 

Ct^n'ots- — begin  sowing  (m.  I.)  in  mild  weather,  the  first  main 
crop,  allotting  them  light  rich  ground. 

or  for  earliest  young  carrots,  sow  some  in  a warm 

border,  frame,  or  hot-bed  (b. ). 

■ plant  some  best  old  carrots  for  seed. 

Spinach — sow  in  a warm  situation  (b.  m.)  of  the  round- 
leaved sort,  and  sow  a larger  full  crop  (m.  1.)  either  generally 
sowed  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  some  sowed  in  flat  s, .allow 
drills  an  inch  deep,  and  covered  in  evenly  that  depth  with  the 
earth. 

• or  may  occasionally  sow  spinach  and  radishes  mixed 

together  broad-cast,  either  in  a distinct  compartment,  or  between 
wide  rows  of  young  or  new-planted  cabbages,  cauliflowers  ami 
young  beans,  Sec.  the  radishes  will  draw  off  time  enough  for  the 
spinach  to  advance  to  its  proper  growth. 

winter  spinach  clear  from  weeds,  and  gather  the 

largest  leaves  for  use  as  wanted. 

Lettuce  plants- — wintered  in  frames  and  hand-glasses,  give 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  dry  days,  and  protected  of  nights  and 
frost. 

be  gin  planting  cut  lettuce  from  frames,  See.  (1.)  if 

jnild  weather  into  warm  borders. 

1 sow  lettuce  seed  of  the  cos  anu  cabbage  kinds,  and 

other  different  sorts,  in  a warm  border,  (b.  m.)  or  some  also 
in  a hot-bed  ; and  a larger  sowing  (m.  1.)  in  any  open  situation, 
to  have  plenty  for  thinning,  and  planting  out  in  successional 
crops. 

— prick  young  seeding  lettuce,  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or 

frame  to  forward  for  final  transplanting. 

Parsneps-^- begin  sowing  the  main  crop  (m.  1.)  in  an  ope11 
compartment  of  the  lightest  deep  rich  ground. 

• — : old  parsneps  remaining  in  the  ground,  dig  up  before 

they  begin  to  shoot,  and  lay  in  sand  or  dry  earth,  to  cpntinue 
longer  good  for  spring  supply. 

Plant  parsneps  for  seed. 

Turneps — sow  a small  supply  of  the  early  Dutch  (1.)  in  a 
warm  border,  or  some  also  in  a hot-bed. 

Plant  or  leave  some  best  old  turueps  for  seed. 

Turnep-tops  now  beginning  to  shoot,  are  good  and  tender 
greens  to  boil. 

Beets — begin  sowing  the  different  sorts,  (m.  1.)  such  as  rel- 
bcet  for  its  root,  and  white  an  1 green  for  the  leaves. 
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The  red-beet  sow  in  drills  a foot  asunder,  or  dot  in  the 

seed  that  distance  an  inch  deep,  or  may  he  sowed  broad-cast  on 
the  surface,  and  with  a large  rake  well  raked  in  the  ground. 

che  white  and  green  beets  sow  also  either  in  drills,  or 

broad-cast  as  above. 

of  the  beet  kind,  there  is  a variety  called  the  mangel 

murzel , or  root  of  scarcity,  which  is  only  a degenerated  variety 
of  the  green  and  red  beer,  but  the  root  much  longer  and  larger, 
it  however,  is  most  estimable  to  cultivate,  for  its  leaves,  being 
excellent  to  boif  like  spinach,  continuing  in  summer,  &c.  and 
the  fleshy  stalks  of  the  leaves  to  dress  in  the  manner  of  aspara- 
gus ; and  may  be  easily  raised  by  the  same  culture,  as  the  red 
and  other  beet  kinds,  though  there  is  a treatise  published,  treat- 
ing wholly  on  the  merits  and  particular  culture  of  this  kind  of 
beet,  but  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  one  to 
two  feet  asunder,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  hoe  and 
thin  them  six  or  eight  inches  to  a foot  distance,  or  we  believe 
they  are  advised  to  be  sowed  in  a bed,  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted the  distances  as  above  ; however  it  will  certainly  thrive 
equally  well  to  remain  where  sowed,  and  the  plants  thinned  as 
above. 

old  red-beet  roots,  remaining  in  the  ground,  may  be 

digged  up  to  retard  their  shooting,  and  laid  in  the  ground  again, 
they  will  continue  longer  good  for  use. 

• plant  or  leave  some  old  plants  of  beets  for  seed. 

Leeks — may  be  sowed  the  first  crop  (m.  1.)  both  for  trans- 
planting in  June  or  July,  &cc.  and  part  to  remain  where 
sowed. 

Transplant  some  large  finest  old  leeks  for  seed  (m.  1.) 

Garlic , rocambole,  and  shallots — may  be  planted  by  cloves, 
and  ofF-sets  of  the  roots,  in  beds,  six  inches  asunder,  and  two 
inches  deep. 

Onions ■ — begin  sowing  (m.  1.)  the  first  main  crop  on  rich 
ground,  if  favourable  mild  dry  weather,  otherwise  sow  only  a 
few  now  in  a dry  warm  situation. 

winteryoungonions,  keepelear  from  weeds,  and  some 

may  be  drawn  for  use,  especially  of  the  Welch  onions,  if  advanced 
in  tolerable  growth. 

Pot-herbs — may  now  be  sowed  (m.  1.1  such  as  parsley,  cher- 
vil, borage,  dill,  marigolds,  fennel,  sorrel,  burnet,  clary,  beets, 
spinach. 

plant  pot  and  aromatic  herbs  of  the  perennial  kinds, 

as  mint,  tansey,  tarragon,  sage,  savory,  thyme,  penny-roval, 
balm,  hyssop,  marjoram,  cives,  sorrel,  burnet,  (in.  1.)  both  in 
full  plants,  rooted  slips,  and  parting  the  roots. 

Parsley — may  be  sowed  (m.  1.)  for  the  principal  crop,  either 
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of  the  common  plain-leaved  or  curled,  in  a drill  for  an  edging, 
or  as  required. 

Large  rooted  Hamburgh  parsley  for  its  root,  may 

also  be  sowed  either  thin  in  drills  six  inche's  distance,  or  broad- 
cast and  raked  in. 

Scorzonera , salsafy , and  skirrets • — for  their  roots,  may  be 
sowed  (m.  1.)  either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  drills  six  or 
eight  inches  asunder  ; each  sort  separate. 

— or  plant  skirrets  by  root  off- 
sets, or  slips  of  old  roots,  which  being  perennial,  admit  of  pro- 
pagating by  that  means. 

Fennel  sow— either  in  drills,  or  on  the  surface,  and  rake  in 
the  seed. 

— or  may  plant  and  propagate  fennel  by  the  roots,  either 

planting  some  old  main  roots,  or  side  off-sets  thereof. 

Small  sa.lla.ding- — sow  in  hot-beds,  or  in  frames,  or  hand- 
glasses once  a week  or  fortnight ; or  also  in  warm  borders  (m  1.) 
consisting  of  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  radish,  &c. 

Give  air  to  young  saliading  in  hot-beds. 

Jenisalem  artichokes — may  be  planted  now  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  distance,  and  three  or  four  inches 
deep. 

Celery  carth-up — the  late  planted  crops  of  last  autumn. 

sow  celery  seed  in  a hot-bed,  and  warm  border  (1.)  for 

the  early  summer  and  autumn  crops. 

Kidney-beans — required  for  early  crops  by  forcing,  may  now 
be  sowed  in  a hot-bed,  or  some  also  in  pots  in  a hot-house,  and 
for  either  of  which  have  some  beans  of  the  early  dwarf  kinds  : 
they  will  produce  in  March,  or  in  April  and  May  ; but  in  a hot- 
house, or  pinery,  they  are  raised  to  greater  perfection,  with  less 
trouble,  than  in  a hot-bed ; planting  four  beans  in  each  pot  an 
inch  deep,  placing  the  pots  upon  the  tops  of  the  flues,  See.  and 
that  of  the  bark-bed  wall  ; planting  more  in  two  or  three  weeks 
after  in  small  pots,  to  have  young  plants  advancing  for  trans- 
planting into  larger  pots  to  come  in  for  succession,  giving  fre- 
quent waterings  when  the  plants  are  come  up. 

. Mint  plant — by  off-sets  or  slips  of  the  roots  in  drills,  six  or 
eight  inches  asunder. 

- or  for  early  green  mint,  plant  some  roots  in  a hot- 
bed, or  in  pots  in  a hot-house. 

Balm — may  be  planted  in  full  plants,  or  by  parting  the 
roots.  ; 

Fill  sow — in  drills  a foot  asunder  (in.  1.) 

Thyme — may  be  planted  in  full  plants  or  slips. 

Endive  if  any  remain  good,  tie  up  the  leaves  for  blanching, 
or  transplant  some  into  ridges  of  dry  earth,  for  the  same  occa- 
sion, defended  with  a frame,  £cc. 
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Potatoes  plant — soire  early  kinds  in  a warm  dry  situation, 
(m.  1.)  and  may  plant  a few  in  hot-beds  (b.) 

Broccoli  and  Borecole — sow-  a small  first  crop  (m.  1.)  for 
early  transplanting.  [See  March  and  April.] 

'lansey  and  Tarragon — plant  in  full  plants,  or  parting  the 

roots. 

For  seed — plant  several  sorts  of  best  old  plants  and  roots,  as 
cabbages,  savoys,  borecole,  leeks,  onions,  beets,  celery,  endive, 
carrots,  parsneps,  turneps,  salsat'y,  scorzonera,  &c. 

To  produce  sprouts — reserve  or  plant  cabbage  and  savoy 
stalks,  and  of  borecole  and  purple  broccoli. 

Sorrel,  burnel,  and  clary — may  be  sowed  (m.  1.)  or  the  two 
foimer  planted  by  parting  the  roots,  or  in  full  plants. 

Cresses , mustard,  rape  and  radish— fox  small  sallading,  sow' 
in  a hot  bed,  (b.  m.)  and  in  warm  borders  (m.  1.) 

Mushroom-beds — may  be  made,  if  required,  to  produce  in 
spring  and  summer.  [See  September.] 

cover  mushroom-beds  constantly  with  strawy. 

a foot  thick,  and  mats  over  the  straw-covering. 

collect  mushroom-spawn  where  any  appears 

in  decayed  old  hot-beds  or  dung  heaps,  &c.  for  spawning  new 
beds.  [See  July.] 

Cabbage-plants — of  strong  growth,  may  now  be  planted  out 
finally  in  rows,  one,  two,  or  three  feet  distance. 

or  plant  some  in  close  rows  for  use  in  cole- 

worts,  or  young  cabbaged  hearts. 

_ 1 sow  cabbaged-seed,  (m.  1.)  of  the  sugar-loaf, 

Battersea,  and  Yorkshire  kinds,  for  succession  summei  crop: 
also  red  cabbage,  for  autumn  and  winter. 

— plant  old  cabbages  for  seed. 

Savoys — sow  a small  portion  (m.  1.)  to  plant  for  early  autumn 
supply  ; and  plant  old  savoys  for  seed. 

Horse-radish — may  now  be  planted  by  top  cuttings  of  the 
off-sets,  &c.  two  inches  long.  [See  January.] 

Liquorice — when  intended  for  culture  in  the  kitchen  garden 
for  its  roots,  may  now  be  planted,  procuring  sets  of  the  side 
root  shoots  six  inches  long,  and  planted  by  dibble  in  rows  two 
feet  asunder,  inserting  the  sets  wholly  into  the  ground,  on 
which  may  sow  a crop  of  onions  tue  first  year,  and  the  liquo- 
rice, when  of  three  years  growth,  is  proper  to  dig  up  for  use. 

dig  up  liquorice  that  is  of  three  years  growth,  ‘as 

above.  [See  December.] 

S'rawbcrry-beds— begin  the  spring  dressing  (m.  1.)  if  open 
settled  weather  ; and  new  beds  may  be  planted,  it  the  plants  are 
in  tolerable  growth,  otherwise  deterred  a month  longer,  [See 
March,  April,  June,  and  September.] 
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strawberries  required  early  by  forcing  may  be 

planted  in  hot-beds,  or  pots  thereof  placed  in  a hot-house,  all 
of  which  should  be  two  year  old  plants  of  a bearing  state.  [See 
January,  September,  October  and  November.] 

Chervil  and  corn-sallad — where  in  request,  sow  in  drills,  or 
broad  cast ; each  to  remain  where  sowed. 

Coriander — if  required  early  for  its  young  leaves  in  soups, 
&c.  sow  in  a warm  border,  or  in  a frame  or  hot-bed. 

Protect  lender  young  plants — in  beds  and  borders  in  the  na- 
tural ground,  both  generally  every  cold  night,  and  continued  aiso 
of  days  occasionally,  if  severe  frost  happens,  especially  lettuces 
and  cauliflowers,  in  frames  and  hand-glasses;  also  small  sallad- 
ing  and  radishes.  [See  each  of  these  articles.] 

likewise  cover  always  the 

glasses  of  hot-beds  every  night  with  mats,  &c.  to  remain  till  the 
morning. 

Defend  hot-beds — by  laying  straw  or  long  stable  litter  round 
the  sides,  to  preserve  the  heat. 

Line  hot-beds — when  the  heat  declines,  by  applying  hot-dnng 
close  to  the  sides,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  as  high  as  the  dung 
of  the  beds. 

Give  air — to  plants  under  glasses  in  the  natural  ground  as 
lettuces,  cauliflowers,  radishes,  &c.  every  mild  day,  by  tilting  up 
one  side  of  the  hand-glasses  two  or  three  inches,  and  those  in 
frames  raise  or  draw  down  one  end  of  the  lights  proportionally, 
or  in  moderate  dry  weather  take  the  glasses  off  entirely  ; and  any 
under  awnings  of  mats  uncover  every  mild  day,  but  generally 
cover  the  whole  of  nights,  and  in  very  wet  or  cold  cutting 
weather. 

Also  admit  air  to  plants  in  hot-beds  daily,  in  tempe- 
rate weather,  by  propping  up  rite  upper  ends  of  the  glasses,  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two,  according  to  the  heat  of  tiie  bed,  and 
temperature  of  the  external  air. 
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All  planting  and  pruning — should  now'  be  forwarded  as 
much  as  possible,  to  have  the  whole  completed  or  nearly  finished 
this  month. 

Ground  for  planting — prepare  by  digging,  trenching,  and 
improving  where  necessary  with  dung,  loam,  or  other  fresh 
earth  or  compost,  either  general  or  only  where  each  tree  is  to 
Stand.- 

Borders-- where  wall  and  espalier  trees  are  to  be  planted. 
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dig  or  trench  one  or  two  spades  deep,  adding  improvement  of 
dung,  &c.  if  necessary,  as  mentioned  above.  [See  f 

General  planting— may  now  be  performed  m all  kind 

fruit  trees.  , , „ 

for  wall  trees  may  now  plant  peaches,  necta 

rines,  apricots,  vines,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  some 

best  eating  apples.  i„IYIC  , 

In  espaliers,  may  plant  apples,  pcais,  1 - 1 

cherries,  and  medlars ; or  also,  for  variety,  some  vines,  figs* 

mulberries,  apricots,  currants,  &r.  . . , 

And  in  standards,  the  principal  sorts  aie  ap- 
ples, pears,  cherries,  plums  ; but  most  of  apples  and  pears,  as 
beingPthe  most  useful  kinds  of  fruit  ; likewise  m standards,  m y 
plant  medlars,  mulberries,  quinces,  filberts  bcrbeir.es,  seme  , 
all  of  which  standard  trees  may  be  planted  both  in  gardens  a 
orchards;  also  in  orchards  and  out-grounds  may  plant  walnu 
and  chesnuts  in  full  standards.  . , 

_____  for  the  above  general  planting,  or  toi  any 

particular  species  of  fruit  trees,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have 
good  varieties  of  the  respective  sorts  ; as  most  of  the  specie 
furnish  many  or  several  different  varieties  of  their  respective 

fruits,  and  may  be  obtained  in  great  choice  m the  nui senes  n 

all  the  principal  varieties,  and  ai  different  ages,  eitier  °.  . 

two  years  old  young  trees,  for  training  in  the  order  required  toi 
walls,  espaliers,  and  full  and  halt  standards,  dwait  s.anda,d 
&cc.  or  they  may  be  had  in  the  nurseries  ready  trained,  of  thiee, 
four,  or  five  years  growth  or  more,  furnished  with  a good ^ ex- 
pansion of  branches,  advanced  to  a healing  age,  so  as  puna  _ 
to  hear  a rolerable  crop  of  fruit  the  same  or  following  year 

Likewise  in  wall-tree  planting,  may  have 

half  or  full  standards  planted  between  the  common  dwarf  wa  - 
trees,  especially  iu  high  walls,  whereby  to  cover  tie  uppei  pat 
while  the  others  advance  below,  and  thus  may  have  the  advantage 
of  planting  a greater  variety  of  different  sorts,  and  by  having 
the  whole  space  of  walling  from  bottom  to  top  sooner  com- 
pletely covered,  will  produce  a larger  supply  of  fruit  in  pro- 
portion, though  it  should  he  observed,  that  as  t ie  common  wall- 
trees  are  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  continuing  residents, 
they,  after  some  years  advanced  growth,  will  have  reac..ed  le 
others  above,  when  the  under  branches  of  the  latter  must  be  t ut 
away  by  degrees,  to  make  room  for  the  regular  expansion  of 

those  of  the  former.  , . . 

Also  for  espaliers — may  have  either  young 

trees  of  one  or  two  years  for  your  own  training  ; or  m y have 
ready  trained  trees  of  several  years  growth,  wim  some  consider- 
able spread  of  branches,  for  immediate  bearing  the  same  or  nex 

--q  E 
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year ; and  also  thereby  have  the  espalier  formed  almost  at 
once. 

Pruning — should  now  be  diligently  forwarded,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  wall  trees  and  espaliers  ; and  occasionally  for  standards, 
where  required,  to  have  the  whole  complete  this  month,  before 
the  trees  advance  considerably  in  their  blossom  buds. 

All  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  as  being  limited  to  a 

certain  space,  require  regular  prusing  twice  every  year;  a sum- 
mer pruning  to  regulate  the  young  shoots  of  that  season  ; and  a 
general  winter  pruning  both  among  the  young  and  old  branches, 
to  cut  out  the  superabundant,  irregular,  and  improper  growths, 
and  to  reform  any  disorderly  extensions,  dec.  thereby  both  to  pre- 
serve the  requisite  regularity,  and  the  expansion  of  branches 
within  their  allotted  bounds. 

•  but  standard  trees  having  full  scope  to  branch  out 

freely  above,  all  around  to  their  full  extent,  they  only  require 
occasional  pruning,  probably  only  once  in  several  years  to  reform 
casual  ill  growing,  cross  placed,  or  crowding  branches,  and  to 
cut  out  dead  wood. 

The  wall  tree  pruning — in  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  dec. 
should  now  be  forwarded  with  the  utmost  attention,  as  those  trees 
will  now  be  advancing  fast  in  their  blossom  buds  ; observing,  as 
remarked  last  month,  that  as  these  bear  principally  on  the  young 
wood,  leave  a plentiful  supply  of  the  best  well-placed  shoots  of 
last  summer,  cutting  out  all  the  others,  and  useless  naked  old 
wood.  [See  January.] 

— likewise  prune  wall  trees,  of  pears, 

plums,  and  cherries  ; and  finish  the  whole  this  month,  if  possible, 
and  nail  each  tree  as  soon  as  pruned.  [See  January.] 

vines  in  general,  both  against  walls  and 

in  vineyards,  complete  pruning  and  nailing,  &cc.  as  advised  last 
month. 

•  fig-trees,  advised  to  defer  pruning  till 

this  season,  should  now,  or  next  month,  be  wholly  pruned  and 
nailed  ; the  young  shoots  of  last  summer  are  the  proper  bearers  for 
the  present  year,  and  being  ofa  somewhat  succulent  tender  nature, 
liable  to  be  much  damaged  by  severe  frost,  thatby  leaving  the  whole 
unpruned  till  the  spring,  there  will  be  a greater  chance  of  choice  in 
obtaining  a proper  sufficiency  to  train  in  for  the  general  bearers 
the  ensuing  summer ; therefore  he  careful  to  leave  a plentiful 
supply  thereof  in  all  parts  of  the  tree  of  the  best  well-placed  of 
middling  strong  growth  ; and  always  a terminal  or  leading  shoot 
to  each  mother  branch,  cither  naturally  placed,  or  in  some  cases, 
particular  branches  pruned  down  to  a proper  shoot,  as  circum- 
stances require  ; and  cut  away  the  superfluous,  or  what  are  not 
wanted,  with  all  ill-placed  and  improper  shoots,  and  naked  old 
branches,  and  dead  wood,  continuing  the  retained  supply  of 
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young  shoots  always  at  their  whole  length,  in  these  trees,  and 
nail  them  in  regular  to  the  wall.  . 

Cu ' rants  and  Gooseberries — finish  pruning,  and  where  in- 
tended to  plant  any,  this  is  a proper  season  to  make  a tull  plan- 
tation ; have  trees  with  full  heads,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 

[See  January.]  .. , 

Espalier  tree 'priming — forward  now  as  much  as  possible, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  and  tie  and  nail  the 
branches  regulady  to  the  trellis.  . , 

Young  wall  and  espalier  trees — give  necessary  pruning  ; and 
train  in  proper  supplies  of  young  wood  to  furnish  the  head  witn 
a proper  expansion  of  branches.  [See  January.] 

Nail  wall-trees — according  as  each  tree  is  pruned  ; likewise 
observe  the  same  in  espaliers. 

Prune  standards — some  will  need  it  occasionally,  w.iere  any 
very  irregular  or  cross-placed  branches  occur,  whieh  cut  out  or 
prune  in  a regulating  order ; thin  very  crowded  branches,  am 
cut  out  decayed  wood. 

Plant  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees—  where  intended,  do  not  onnt 
the  season,  this  being  now  a proper  time  for  planting  the  various 
sorts,  both  wall-trees,  espaliers,  and.  standards  all  of  which, 
being  both  profitable  in  their  productions  of  fruit,  and  appear 
ornamental  in  their  general  growth,  no  time  should  be  lost  m 
making  plantations  thereof  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent 
of  ground,  walls,  &c.  in  gardens  and  orchards,  as  it  must  be 
considered  that  it  will  be  several  years  before. they  arrive  to  a to- 
lerai  le  bearing  state,  and  in  which  the  fruit  will  always  be  highly 
acceptable. 

To  plant  wall-trees— allot  a portion  of  tne  best 

peaches,  nectar  nes,  apricots,  vines,  figs,  plums,  and  eheriies, 
with  some  choice  eating  pears,  also  some  best  early'  eating  apples, 
all  planted  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

— In  planting  espaliers — have  generally  plenty 

of  principal  apples  and  pears  with  some  cherries  and  plums, 
occ.  and  planted  the  same  distance,  as  above,  in  the  wall- 

trees.  . , 

And  to  plant  standards — which  being  tor  the 

main  production  of  several  principal  fruits,  generally  have  a large 
supply  of  the  finest  apples  of  different  sorts,  as  the  most  usctui 
and  profitable  to  plant,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards,  &c.  a ot 
also  some  good  peais,  cherries,  and  plums  ; likewise  in  Spani- 
ards, have  a fewr  damsons,  medlars,  quinces,  mulberries,  filbeits, 
berberries,  and  services ; planted  twenty  to  thirty  or  toity  ec< 
distance. 

For  the.  above  plantations — of  fruit-trees  it  may 

he  proper  to  observe,  that  they  will  mostly  succeed  in  any  com- 
mon fertile  soil  of  a garden,  orchard,  field,  £cc.  or  where  it 
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curs  of  a mellow  loamy  nature,  it  will  prove  of  greater  advan- 
tage : but  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  planting  in  very  low  wet 
situations,  and  strong  clayey  and  very  gravelly  soils  ; or  however, 
where  this  is  unavoidable,  the  ground  must  be  improved  by  re- 
moving part  of  the  bad  soil,  and  applying  a compost  of  "good 
earth  and  rotten  dung,  either  generally,  or  only  at  present  in  the 
places  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  rest  augmented 
by  degrees. 

Defend  blossoms  of  principal  wall-trees — particularly  of  apri- 
cots, peaches,  nectarines,  See. 'by  nailing  up  mats  in  cutting 
frosty  weatiier,  but  always  taken  off  when  the  weather  is  toler- 
ably mild;  or  stick  cuttings  of  evergreens  spreading  between 
the  branches,  to  remain  constantly  till  the  fruit  is  set,  as  the  cut- 
tings being  furnished  with  leaves,  will  afford  some  protection, 
by  breaking  off,  in  some  degree,  the  keen  edge  of  cutting  frosty 
winds;  or  also,  for  the  same  effect,  may  suspend  large  old  fish- 
ing nets,  to  remain  till  the  fruit  is  all  well  set  in  advancing 
growth 

Raspberries — may  now  be  planted,  and  will  bear  the  same 
year,  and  finish  pruning  old  plantations.  [-See  January.] 

I lan i cuttings  and  suckers — of  gooseberries,  currants,  codlins, 
figs,  and  vines,  mulberries  and  filberts,  See. 

Make  layers — of  figs,  vines,  filberts,  and  mulberries. 
Suckers  of  plums,  pears,  codlins,  tkc. — plant  for  stocks,  for 
grafting  and  bidding,  and  make  layers  of  muscle  plums,  to  raise 
Stocks,  on  which  to  bud  some  particular  sorts  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  &x. 

Provide  grafts  (m.  1.) — ready  for  grafting  the  latter  end  of 
this,  and  in  next  month. 

Grafting—  may  be  commenced  (m.  1.)  upon  apples  and  pears, 
plums  and  cherries. 


Stocks  foi  grafting  and  budding — plant  out  in  nurserv  lines 
to  attain  a proper  size  for  that  operation. 

Sow  kernels — of  apples,  and  pears,  to  raise  stocks  for 
grafting. 

Stake  tall  standards — to  secure  them  from  being  displaced  bv 
the  wind. 

Walnut  trees — may  now  be  planted  in  orchards,  parks,  or  out 
gtounds,  or  where  convenient:  and  in  any  extensive  grounds 
some  larger  plantations  would,  in  process  of  time,  prove  very 
profitable  in  their  annual  production  of  nuts. 

Sow  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  filbert  nuts. 

Mulberries  and  almonds— are  proper  to  plant  now  in  full  and 
half  standards. 


Apricots — may  also  be  planted  in  standards,  especially  the 
Breda  and  Brussels  apricots. 

filberts  plant  in  detached  half  standards,  ten  feet  in  the 
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TOW,  anil  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  between  ; or  some  also  planted 
2iecl°-e- fashion,  or  to  form  a shady  walk,  in  a single  or  double 
range,  and  permitted  to  run  up  in  full  growth  above:  and  in 
both  methods  will  grow  very  desirably  in  gardens  or  orchards, 
and  bear  plentiful  annual  productions,  ripening  in  August 
and  September- 

For  general  standards — plant  plenty  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries,  but  most  of  all  of  apples  of  the  best  sorts  ; not 
omitting  some  good  codlins. 

Half  and  dxraif  standards — are  proper  to  plant  in  small 
gardens  ; or  in  any  other,  for  variety,  & c.  as  they  will  bear  very 
agreeably. 

[ Foi  several  particulars  in  pruning  and  planting,  &c.  see  the 
fruit  garden  of  the  other  different  months  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  &c. 

Forcing  fruit  trees — for  early  bearing,  if  not  proceeded  in 
last  month,  may  now  be  commenced  (b.)  in  forcing  stoves,  &c. 

In  fruit  forcing  houses,  Sr. — To  obtain  early 

fruit  of  different  principal  sorts,  as  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  cherries,  plums,  6cc.  should  now  (b.)  forward  that 
business  by  fire  heat  continued  every  evening  and  morning,  &c.  or 
bv  tan  bark  or  dung  hot-beds,  or  by  both  or  either  of  these  as- 
sisted also  by  tire-heat,  as  above  : or  where  tan  bark  and  hot  dung 
are  used  together  on  this  occasion,  have  the  dung  generally 
below,  and  the  tan  above,  laid  a foot  at  least  thick.  [See 
January] 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

f orward  now  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  planting, 
where  intended,  in  the  various  sorts  of  flower  roots,  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees:  as  also  for  sowing  the  different  sorts  of  annual 
flowers,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  hot-beds  ; and  likewise  to 
dig  and  clean  the  different  compartments  of  beds,  borders, 
shrubberies,  walks,  &c.  in  the  best  order,  now  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring-season. 

Dig  and  prepare- — the  compartments  of  beds,  borders,  shrub- 
beries, &cc,  both  for  planting  where  intended,  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  sowing  many  sorts  of  flower  seeds  ; and  that  the  whole 
may  appear  in  the  most  decent  order. 

Bulbous  roots — of  all  sorts,  finish  planting  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits  as  crocuses,  snow-drops,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  narcissus,  ornithogalums,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  bul- 
bous-iris, fritillaries,  gladioles,  &cc.  in  beds  and  borders,  or  some 
in  pots,  all  for  flowering  the  same  year,  in  spring  and  summer. 
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Plant  bulbous  roots  in  pots  (b.  m.) — to  flower  in  die 

apartments  of  a house,  or  placed  in  a hot-bed  or  hot-house  for 
earliest  flowering. 

To  bulbs  in  pots — placed  in  a house  or  stove,  &c.  give 

moderate  watering. 

Bulbs  tnav  also  be  placed  in  water  glasses  (b.  m.)  for 

flowering  in  a room,  See.  and  change  the  water  about  once  a 
fortnight,  or  when  foul  or  fetid. 

Annual  flower  seeds — of  the  hardy  kinds,  begin  sowing  'he 
principal  supply  (m.  1.)  inbordeis,  beds,  and  pots,  &c.  and  r . ier 
sorts  in  hot-beds.  (1.) 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — plant  in  open  dry  wea_  ° to 
flower  this  spring,  and  in  April  and  May,  and  generally  hr  u 
planting  the  principal  supply  (in.  1.  or  sooner)  either  in  a be  or 
beds  of  light  earth,  each  sort  separate,  in  rows  six  inches  asun- 
der, and  two  inches  deep,  or  plant  some  in  the  principal  bord  rs 
in  small  patches,  three  to  four  or  five  roots  together,  in  wk’ch 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety  in  assemblage  with  other 
spring  flowers. 

or  some  of  the  above  roots  may  be  plantedin  pots,  for 

moving  occasionally  to  any  particular  compartment  required. 

Defend  beds  of  curious  bulbs — and  of  the  choice  anemones 
and  ranunculuses,  from  frost,  especially  those  now  advancing 
above  ground,  having  the  beds  of  the  choicer  curing  sorts 
arched  over  and  covered  with  mats  to  protect  the  young  flower 
buds. 

Curious  or  tender  plants  in  pots — give  still  occasional  pro- 
tection, if  severe  frost  prevail,  either  continued  under  frames, 
tcc.  or  arched  beds  and  covered  with  mats,  &c.  [See  Ja- 
nuary.] 

But  in  open  mild  weather,  let  them  always  enjoy 

the  full  air. 

Dress  and  fresh  earth,  plan’s  in  pots — (m.  1.)  in  mild  weather, 
clear  ofF decayed  leaves,  weeds,  and  litter  ; loosen  and  take  out 
some  of  the  top  earth,  and  an  inch  or  two  deep  round  the  sides, 
then  fill  up  the  pots  with  fresh,  mold,  which  will  encourage  the 
plants  in  their  spring  growth. 

Or  any  of  the  above  wanting  larger  pots,  may  he 

shifted  towards  (1.  or  sooner)  removed  with  the  ball  of  earth 
about  the  roots,  and  some  fresh  earth  previously  applied  in  the 
larger  pots,  and  fill  up  with  more  round  the  bail,  and  about  an 
inch  over  the  top  ; giving  a moderate  watering. 

Auriculas  and  carnations  in  pots — of  the  more  curious  sorts 
continue  still  in  a sheltered  situation,  or  in  frames,  or  in  a bed 
under  hoop  arches  (as  in  January,  &c.)  and  give  occasional 
protection  of  the  glasses  or  mats,  it  severe  frost  or  snow,  cvc. 
occur,  to  preserve  them  strong  in  good  condition,  to  blow  in 
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full  perfection  ; hut  in  all  open  weather,  let  them  be  always  fully 
exposed  to  the  free  air  to  continue  them  in  good  strength. 

Spring  (/l  ess  auriculae  and  carnations  in  pots — 

(m.  I.)  pick  off  decayed  leaves;  loosen  the  top  earth  in  the  pots, 
and  a little  down  round  the  sides,  taking  out  the  loosened  old 
earth,  then  fill  up  the  pots  with  fresh,  which  will  greatly  en- 
courage the  plants  in  their  flowering. 

Plant  auriculas  and  carnations — where  required 

(m.  1.)  in  pots,  beds,  borders,  in  open  weather,  all  to  remain 
for  flowering  the  same  year. 

t arnations  may  now  plant  finally — (nr.  1.)  where 

they  are  required  to  remain,  in  beds,  borders,  &e.  for  flowering 
the  ensuing  summer,  both  of  last  year’s  seedlings  an, d layers  ; 
also  plant  a portion  in  pots,  particularly  some  best  plants  of  layers, 
allotting  pots  of  proper  sizes,  sixteens  or  twenty-fours,  one  or 
two  good  layers  in  each,  and  those  in  small  pots  transplant  into 
larger  to  remain  for  flowering  : likewise  plant  some  best  layers 
in  the  principal  flower-borders. 

Planting — may  now  be  performed  in  open  weather,  in  most 
sorts  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Perennials  and  biennials — of  most  sorts  may  now  be  planted 
where  required,  in  beds,  borders,  and  pots,  for  flowering  this 
year ; such  as  pinks,  carnations,  polyanthuses,  daises,  auri- 
culas, catchfly,  scarlet  lychnis,  campanulas,  rose-campion, 
rockets,  wall-flowers,  sweet-williams,  holly-hocks,  colum- 
bines, See. 

Propagate  perennials — by  slips,  off-sets,  and  part- 
ing ti.e  roots. 

Flowering  shrubs — may  now  be  planted  in  open  weather, 
of  all  sorts,  for  shrubberies,  and  other  ornamental  plantations. 

Evergreen*—  may  also  be  planted,  if  open  settled  mild 
weather. 

Sowing—  may  be  performed  in  hardy  annuals,  perennials,  and 
all  sorts  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds  (m.  1 j 

Hardy  annuals — begin  sowing  (m.  1.)  in  beds,  borders,  and 
pots  ; such  as  lark-spurs,  candy-tuft,  yellow  lupines,  sweet- 
peas,  ventis  looking-glass,  venus  navel-wort,  pansies,  flos 
adonis,  cyanus,dwaif  sun  flower,  persicaria,  nigella,  hawk- weed, 
lobcl  s catchfly,  virgin  stock,  sweet  scabious,  lavatcra,  migno- 
nette, ten  weeks  stock,  Sec.  [See  the  list  of  annuals.]  & 

or  sow  some  algo  in  pots,  to  place  in  a hot-house  or 

hot-bed,  for  earliest  flowering  ; such  as  sweet  and  scarlet 
peas,  ten  weeks  stock,  yellow  lupines,  virgin  stock,  migno- 
nette, Sec.  ' 

Pender  annuals — sow  in  hot-beds,  (m.  1.)  double  bals  ms, 
giobe  aramanthus,  cock’s  comb,  tricolors,  bicolors,  egg-plant, 
ten  weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  Sec. 
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Sowing  hardy  perennial  aid  biennials — maybe  performed 
towards  (1.)  in  a border  or  be.is  of  iig.it  meliow  earth. 

Soiv  tree  and  shrub  seeds — ;m.  ).)  in  open  mild  weather;  as 
acorns,  beech-mast,  seeds  ot  cones,  berries,  ash-keys,  6ce.  also 
nuts,  as  walnuts,  chesnuts,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  fruit-stones  and 
kernels,  &cc. 

Propagate  shrubs  and  trees , Sic. — by  cuttings,  layers,  and 
suckers.  [See  the  nursery,  j 

Also  propagate  herbaceous  pcv,e  via: — by  parting  the  roots, 
or  by  detaching  rooted  slips  and  ■ fF-s^-ts  t creof,  and  mav  be 
planted  some  strongest  sets  at  once  into  the  flower-borders,  £cc. 
to  flower  the  same  year  ; the  smaller  plants  in  nursery-beds. 

Suckers — plant  off  from  roses,  and  various  other  sorts  of 
flowering  shrubs,  &c. 

Ojf-sets  plan — of  ail  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  remaining  out  of 
the  ground,  or  that  have  been  lately  detached  ; and  may  now 
detach  outward  ofF-sets  from  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  and 
plant  them. 

Box  and  thrift  for  edgings — to  beds  and  borders  ; may  now 
be  planted,  in  which  plant  the  box  close,  to  form  at  once  a re- 
gular edging.  [See  box  edgings,  October.]  The  thrift  may 
also  be  planted  in  the  same  manner,  or  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  that  the  plants  may  soon  meet. 

Also  for  edgings — may  occasionally  plant  daisies, 

pinks,  London-pride,  strawberries,  polyanthuses,  &c. 

. repair  old  edgings  that  are  deficient. 

Flower  borders  and  beds — may  now  be  planted  with  various 
sorts  of  flowering  plants  required,  both  of  bulbous,  tuberous, 
and  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  biennials,  and  any  sorts  of  or- 
namental flowering  shrubs,  &c. 

In  pots — plant  any  sorts  of  flowering  plants  and  desirable 
shrubs. 

Grass  lawns,  walks,  8k c. — pole  and  roll  in  diy  open  weather, 
the  poling  is  performed  on  fine  lawns,  with  a long  taper  pliant 
ashen  pole,  to  break  and  scatter  the  worm  cast  earth,  which 
deface  the  surface  of  the  grass  ; and  then  if  rolled,  it  will  cleat 
up  the  scattered  earth,  render  the  surface  clean,  firm,  and 
even. 

Lay  grass  turf — where  required  for  any  intended  new  grass 
work  ; and  likewise  to  mend  any  deficiencies  in  old:  beating 
it  well  down  with  a heavy  wooden  beater,  close  and  even,  then 
rolled. 

Or  in  want  of  a sufficiency  of  turf,  may  sow  grass 

seed  (in.  1.) 

Gravel  walks — weed,  sweep,  and  roll,  in  dry  open  weather. 

Shrubbery  planting — may  now  be  performed  in  open  wea- 
ther, in  all  sorts  of  desirable  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  espe- 
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cially  all  the  deciduous  kinds;  and  if  quite  mild  weather,  also 
most  sorts  of  evergreens. 

Pnine  shrubberies — where  necessary,  cutting  out  or  shorten- 
ing long  rampant  shoots,  &c.  low  stragglers,  and  dead  wood  ; 
and  dig  up  or  clear  away  bottom  suckers. 

Dig  shrubberies — and  generally  finish  that  work  mostly  this 
month. 

Plantations — of  ornamental  and  forest  trees  where  intended, 
should  now  be  forwarded  in  settled  open  weather,  of  the  deci- 
duous and  evergreen  kinds ; both  for  any  decorative  compart- 
ments, in  groves,  walks,  clumps,  thickets,  &c.  or  occasionally 
for  shade,  shelter,  blind:  and  also  to  form  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  &c.  as  may  be  required. 

For  general  planting — of  trees  and  shrubs  those  of  moderate 
young  growth  are  preferable  to  old,  for  successful  removal,  espe- 
cially of  the  tree  kinds  : about  five  or  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  is 
an  eligible  size,  and  as  to  shrubs  they  are  various,  from  one  foot 
or  less,  to  four,  five,  or  six  feet. 

Or  occasionally — large  trees,  deciduous  kinds,  of  from 

ten  to  fifteen  feet  or  more,  may  be  removed  for  particular  pur- 
poses where  a speedy  shade  or  shelter  is  wanted. 

For  expeditious  growth — the  Lombardy  poplar  is 

superior  to  most  other  trees,  to  plant  for  a speedy  shade,  shelter, 
blind,  &c.  and  in  assemblage  or  alone,  near  great  roadsides,  to 
break  off  the  dust  in  summer  from  the  interior  parts  ot  the  garden, 
and  front  of  a dwelling-house,  &c.  though  it  is  now  greatly  too 
prevalent  and  abundant  in  manv  such  places,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  variety  of  other  trees,  more  beautiful  and  superiorly 
ornamental  and  valuable  in  growth. 

Hedges — where  wanted,  may  now  be  planted,  of  anv  sorts 
required  for  fences,  shade,  shelter,  &c.  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green kinds. 

For  deciduous  hedges — the  principal  sorts  are  white, 

or  hawthorn,  piivet,  hornbeam,  beech,  elm;  also  sometimes 
elder,  willow,  poplar  ; the  first  five  principally  by  young  plants, 
and  the  three  latter  either  by  plants  or  cuttings  : but  the  haw- 
thorn is  superiorly  effectual  for  an  outward  fence,  though  it  does 
not  grow  up  speedily  as  several  of  the  others,  and  the  privet  forms 
an  expeditious  close  neat  garden  hedge. 

Evergreen  hedges — may  also  be  planted  (m.  1.)  if 

open  mild  weather,  and  ot  which  holly  and  yew  are  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  ; or  occasionally  lauiel,  bay,  tree-box,  alaternus  bcc. 

Clip  or  trim  hedges — deciduous  kinds  omitted  <as£ 

autumn,  &c.  but  not  evergreen  at  this  season. 

Plash  and  lay  down  old  deciduous  hedges — that  are 

run  up  rough  above  and  naked  below. 

9 F 
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Ten  weeks  stocks  and  mignonette — sow  in  a hot-bed,  or  in 
pots,  &:c.  sheltered  from  the  cold,  to  come  in  forward  for  early 
flowering. 

Fresh  earth — the  tops  of  the  pots,  containing  flowering 
plants,  shrubs,  &c. 

Shift  into  larger  pots — (m.  1.)  any  plants  and  shrubs  that  re- 
quire it,  removing  them  with  balls  of  earth  entire,  and  add  some 
fresh  mould. 

Begin  to  spring  dress — and  clean  all  the  principal  parts  of 
the  flower-garden  and  pleasure  grourtd. 

New  work — now  carrying  on  or  intended,  should  be  well 
forwarded  at  this  season. 

Lately  planted — tall  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  supported 
timorously  with  stakes,  especially  those  in  exposed  situations. 

To  force  for  early  flowering- — place  pots  of  pinks,  roses, 
hypericums,  and  other  small  plants  and  shrubs,  in  a hot-home, 
fkc.  also  pots  of  bulbous  roots. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Now  as  this  month  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  season,  various  works  of  nursery 
planting  and  transplanting  will  be  necessary  in  many  sorts  of 
young  trees  and  shrubs,  in  open  settled  weather,  as  well  as  in 
taking  up,  or  drawing  many  sorts  for  garden  and  other  plan- 
tations ; also  in  the  work  of  propagation,  by  sow  ing  many  kinds 
of  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  &c c.  planting  suckers,  cuttings,  layers, 
and  ingrafting  ; likewise  in  forwarding  the  digging  or  trenching 
vacant  ground,  and  digging  between  the  nursery  rows  of  young 
trees  and  shrubs  ; some  occasional  work  of  pruning,  with  se- 
veral other  requisite  works  of  nursery  culture,  explained  under 
their  respective  heads. 

As  the  wal  ks  of  planting  and  propagation — will  now,  in 
open  weather,  and  in  the  two  following  spring  months  be  ne- 
cessary, in  various  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nursery,  all 
the  requisite  preparations  of  the  allotted  compartments  of  ground, 
should  now  be  forwarded  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  ready  in 
proper  order  for  these  occasions. 

Blunting  or  transplanting — will  be  necessary  now  on  several 
occasions,  in  many  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nur- 
sery, such  as  planting  out  young  seedling  plants  thereof,  of  one 
or  two  years  old,  from  seed-beds  into  nursery-rows  ; and  in 
some  others,  having  been  formerly  planted  in  that  order,  and 
being  of  much  advanced  growth,  will  require  transplanting  in 
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rows  at  wider  distances,  one  to  two  or  three^  feet,  as  mav 
seem  necessary,  according  to  the  growth  ot  n-  1 ^1CU 

•sorts.  . I 

Diggin g and  trenching — ot  vacant  spaces  of  nursery-giouni  , 
designed  for  spring  planting,  &cc.  this  and  the  following  montns, 
should  now  be  forwarded  at  all  proper  opportunities,  to  be  ready 
in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  such  nursery  p antations 
of  young  trees,  &c.  as  may  be  intended;  as  also  for  seeds, 
suckers,  and  cuttings  for  raising  many  sorts  ot  trees  and 

shrubs.  , ■ r C * 

Prepare  beds  of  mellow  light  ground—  three  or  foui  feet 

wide,  for  sowing  various  sorts  of  tree  and  smub  see  s,  an.  or 
pricking  out  many  sorts  of  small  seedling  and  other  plants,  rot  1 

of  trees,  shiubs  and  herbaceous  perennials.  ., 

All  necessary  planting— \n  young  trees  and  shrubs  shou  d 
now,  in  open  weather,  be  forwarded  in  the  deciduous  kinds 

particularly.  , . i s r 

Plant  out  seedling  trees , He.— in  open  weather,  (m.  I.)  ot 
most  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  kinds  from  seed-be  s into  nur.eiy 
rows,  one  to  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  according  to  the  sizes 
and  nature  of  growth  of  the  different  sorts. 

Prick  out  small  plants— of  seedlings,  and  others  of  siender 
growth  of  young  deciduous  trees  and  shiubs  into  nursei)  ie>  s, 

in  rows  a foot  asunder.  . c 

Plant  out  fruit  tree  stocks— of  seedling  plants  and  others,  ot 
one  or  two  years  growth,  from  seed-beds,  &c.  into  t e Arge 
quarters  of  the  nursery,  in  rows  two  or  three  leet  asun  cr,  ) 

remain  for  grafting  and  budding. 

Transplanting- — will  be  occasionally  necessary  in  young  nin- 
serv  trees -and  shrubs,  formerly  planted  out  at  smal  <■  istances,  an 
having  increased  considerably  in  growth,  requiring  a ai  ger  scope 
of  room,  this  is.now  a proper  time  to  perform  al<  iequisite  woi  s 
of  that  kind  in  all  the  hardy  deciduous  tribe  particularly,  ana 
should  accordingly  be  transplanted  at  eligible  distances,  conform- 
ably to  their  different  growths.  ’ 

Planting  or  transplanting  ot  evergreens—  may  now  - oc- 
casionally performed  in  some  of  the  more  hardy  in,  s,  in  < 1 C1 
mild  weather,  but  for  any  general  removal  or  transplanting  of 
these  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  would  be  adviseai  e o ' 

it  till  the  two  following  months.  . 

The  works  of  propagation— may  now  be  performed  in  open 
weather,  by  different  methods,  such  as  by  seed,  sue  eis,  a. -is, 

CUyJyS^~ many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  raised,  and  may 
now  be  sowed  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  of  .eci  uous  an 
evergreens,  in  open  mild  weather,  in  beds  of  hg  t me  o\ 
earth,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  the  seeds  being  various  in  die  ilit* 
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ferent  sorts  of  trees,  &c.  consisting  of  some  small  dry  seeds, 
others  of  berries,  nuts,  acorns,  mast,  cones,  stones  and  kernels 
of  fruits,  ash-keys,  &c.  may  be  sowed  some  broad-cast  on  the 
surface,  earthed  over  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  the  largest 
sorts  in  drills  the  same  depth,  or  other  largest  kinds  may  be 
planted  by  dibble,  6cc. 

By  suckers  from  the  roots — many  trees  and  shrubs  are  also 
raised,  such  as  in  roses,  lilacs,  lime-trees,  and  numerous  others  ; 
and  may  now  be  taken  up  with  roots  to  each,  and  planted  in  the 
nursery,  in  rows  one  to  two  feet  asunder. 

Likewise  by  layers — of  the  young  shoots,  many  sorts  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  propagated,  and  this  is  a proper  time  to  per- 
form it ; effected  by  bending  down  the  young  branches  or  shoots, 
as  they  remain  on  the  parent-plant,  giving  a small  cut  or  slip  up- 
ward on  the  under-side,  laying  that  part  along  bendingly  into 
the  earth,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  pegged  down  with  some 
hooked  sticks,  and  earthed  over,  leaving  the  tops  upright  seveial 
inches  above  ground  : they  will  be  well  rooted  for  planting  off 
next  autumn. 

Also  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots — many  sorts  of  trees 

and  shrubs  are  increased,  and  may  now  be  planted  for  propagat- 
ing the  respective  sorts,  choosing  the  young  shoots  of  last  year, 
cutting  them  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  planted 
in  nursery-beds,  or  rows  six  inches  to  a foot  asunder,  inserting 
them  half  way  into  the  ground  ; they  will  be  well  rooted,  and 
produce  shoots  above  the  following  summer. 

Or  cuttings  of  any  of  the  more  tender  or  curious  sorts, 

may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed  or  bark-bed, 
to  forward  their  rooting  more  successfully. 

And  by  grafting — many  of  our  choice  varieties  of  fruit-trees 
are  raised,  such  as  all  the  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
See.  and  of  many  other  sorts  of  trees  occasionally  ; and  may  be 
commenced  towards  (1.)  if  mild  open  weather,  and  any  time  in 
March. 

Pruning  perform — where  necessary,  such  as  trimming  up 
the  trees  and  shrubs  from  any  rampant  or  rude  shoots,  as  also  to 
regulate  casual  disorderly  growths  above. 

Head  down  budded  stocks — of  fruit  trees  and  others  as  were 
budded  last  summer,  cutting  them  offslantingly,  near  to  or  only 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  inserted  bud,  which  will  soon  after 
begin  to  shoot. 

Digging  between  the  nursery-rows — of  voung  trees,  should 
be  forwarded  now  as  much  as  possible,  at  all  convenient  oppor- 
tunities. 

Plant  cuttings — of  gooseberries,  currants,  honey-suckles, 
and  of  many  other  shrubs  and  trees. 

Plant  suckei's — of  roses,  lilacs,  limes,  codlins  currants, 
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gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  of  many  other  tree  and  shrub 
kinds. 

Make  layers — of  the  various  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  as 
are  raised  by  that  method  of  propagation,  as  directed  in  Fe- 
bruary. 

Transplant  rooted  layers — of  last  spring,  &cc.  or  the  autumn 
before,  into  nursery-rows. 

Grafts,  or  coins  for  grafting — begin  to  collect  (m.  1.)  of 
the  middling  strong  shoots  of  last  summer,  before  they  advance 
much  in  bud  for  shooting,  especially  of  those  inclinable  to  get 
forward,  making  choice  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  respective 
trees  intended,  tie  them  in  little  bundles,  and  those  not  imme- 
diately wanted,  place  with  the  bottom  ends  into  some  light  earth, 
to  preserve  them  in  proper  condition  ready  for  grafting. 

Begin  grafting — towards  (1.)  if  mild  open  weather,  upon 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  trees. 

Mulch,  the  ground — between  new-planted  young  trees  and 
shrubs  of  some  principal  sorts,  and  of  any  curious  or  tender 
exotics,  to  preserve  the  roots  from  frost  at  this  season,  and  drought 
in  spring,  &c. 

Occasional  protection — of  tender  or  curious  plants  in  pots  and 
beds,  should  still  be  attended  to  if  severe  weather,  as  observed 
in  January  and  December. 

But  in  mild  settled  weather — let  all  plants,  as  have 

had  a temporary  shelter  from  severe  frost,  be  now  fully  ex- 
posed. 

Drawing  or  taking  up  trees  and  shrubs — of  proper  growth 
for  garden  and  other  plantations,  may  now  in  open  weather  be 
performed  in  all  the  hardy  kinds,  as  shall  be  occasionally  required, 
both  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

The  general  care  of  the  green-house  plants,  now  is  to  supply 
them  with  plenty  of  free  air  every  mild  day,  gentle  waterings, 
and  to  defend  them  still  from  cold  by  shutting  all  close  every 
night,  and  in  frosty  and  other  inclement  weather. 

Admit  air — in  mild  open  weather  daily,  by  opening  some  of 
the  glasses  about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  shut 
close  towards  the  evening. 

Watering — will  be  required  moderately  once  or  twice  a week 
to  the  oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  and  others  of  that  nature  ; but 
give  it  very  sparingly  to  the  succulent  plants,  and  water  only  in 
mild  open  weather  in  a forenoon. 
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Loosen  the  earth — in  the  tops  of  the  pots,  especially  where  it 
appears  bound,  or  hard  crusted  on  the  surface. 

Give  fresh  earth — to  the  tops  of  toe  pots;  first  loosen  the  old 
earth,  take  some  out,  and  fill  up  with  tresir  mold. 

Shifting  into  larger  pots — and  some  fresh  earth  added,  may- 
be performed  (m.  l.j  where  it  appears  necessary.  [See  March.] 

Decayed  leaves — will,  at  this  time,  occur  frequently,  and 
should  ire  detached  as  soon  as  they'  appear. 

Likewise  dead  wood — decayed  or  mouldy  shoots,  &cc.  cut  out 
wherever  they  occur,  and  prune  any  run-up  weakly  dwindling; 
growths. 

Succulent  Plants — if  any  have  decayed  leaves  or  shoots,  cut 
them  off  close. 

Foulness — contracted  on  the  leaves  of  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
should  be  washed  off  clean,  as  also  occasionally  in  tire  plants  in 
general,  when  very  dusty,  by  watering  over  the  heads  in  a line 
mild  sunny  forenoon. 

'I he  green-house  windows — open  every  mild  day  ; but  shut 
close  every  night,  and  always  in  frosty,  foggy,  and  sharp 
cold  weather,  and  defended  with  shutters  or  mats  in  severe 
frosts. 

In  severe  frosty  and  very  foggy  weather — make  moderate 
fires  occasionally  in  the  flues,  if  any,  otherwise  in  some  utensil 
placed  within  the  gieen-house,  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  drv  up 
the  damps. 


IIOT-IIOI'SE. 

Continue  always  a regular  heat  in  the  hot-house,  by  a constant 
bark-bed,  especially  the  pinery  stove,  and  fires  every  night,  and 
cold  days.  J & 

A high  state  of  heat — is  requisite  for  all  hot-house  exotics, 
and  in  pineries,  as  the  full-grown  fruiting  pines  will  be  now  ad- 
vancing in  young  fruit,  should  have  both  a good  bottom  heat, 
supported  in  the  bark-bed,  and  regular  moderate  fire  heat  every 
night,  and  very  cold  morning,  &c.  to  forward  their  fruiting 
freely  in  proper  season  ; continuing  the  pine  plants  in  general 
always  plunged  in  the  bark-bed. 

1 he  bark-bed  heat — -should  be  continued  always  in  a lively- 
state,  by  forking  up  occasionally  once  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  adding  a proportion  of  fresh  tanner's  bark  when  the  heat  is 
much  decreased,  observing  previous  to  which,  to  take  up  all 
the  pots,  and  if  any  of  the  top  bark  is  much  decayed,  or  become 
earthy,  remove  it,  and  fork  up  the  bed  to  the  bottom  ; or  it 
some  new  tan  is  thought  necessary,  apply  about  one  third  or 
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fourth  part  at  top  of  the  bed,  which  will  soon  revive  the  heat  of 
the  whole  : or  may  fork  up  the  new,  and  part  of  the  old  toge- 
ther about  half  way  downward,  and  directly  replunge  the  pots  in 
regular  order. 

Fires — make  every  evening  till  ten  o’clock,  or  sufficient  to 
support  a good  heat  all  night : and  continued  also  in  cold  morn- 
ings, or  all  day  in  rigorous  weather. 

In  mxlil  culm  days — and  a good  sun,  admit  air  moderately  ; 
but  shut  close  if  cold  or  cloudy,  and  always  soon  in  the  after- 
noon. 

H ater — give  moderately  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  be- 
comes dry',  once  a week  or  fortnight,  or  as  it  may  appear 
necessary'. 

If  severe  frost — it  would  be  good  precaution  to  cover  the 
glasses  of  the  hot-house,  of  nights  particularly,  with  shutters 
or  large  thick  mats,  and  continue  constant  moderate  fires. 

Succession  pines — for  the  next  and  succeeding  years  fruiting, 
if  in  a separate  stove,  Sec.  keep  up  a proper  heat  by  bark-beds 
and  moderate  fires,  as  directed  above,  only  be  careful  not  to  force 
them  by  over  fire  heat  to  run  them  into  fruit. 

Or  if  any  young  pines  are  contained  in  dung  hot-beds 

under  frames  and  glasses,  continue  the  beds  in  a proper  heat  by 
occasional  strong  linings  of  hot  dung  to  the  sides,  and  admit  a 
moderate  portion  of  air  in  sunny  mild  days. 

To  force  in  the  hot-house — may  introduce  pots  of  straw- 
berries, kidney-beans,  cucumbers,  pease,  &c.  also  pots  of  pinks, 
roses,  sweet  and  scarlet  peas,  and  other  desirable  flowering 
plants  of  moderate  growth  ; or  may  likewise  introduce  pots  of 
bearing  vines  : if  none  are  trained  within,  though  most  hot- 
houses and  pineries  have  vines  rained  extcndedly  within,  under 
the  inclined  or  sloping  glasses,  produce  abundantly  in  very 
great  perfection  at  a most  early  season,  April,  May,  and 
June,  &c. 

In  forcing  houses  for  early  fruit,  bic. — should  now  pro- 
ceed fully  in  the  forcing  by  fire-heat  in  the  flues  every  evening 
and  morning,  &c.  or  by  continued  bark-beds,  or  with  both,  or 
occasionally  by  fire  only  ; or  is  sometimes  effected  wholly  by 
bark  or  dung  hot-beds,  also  sometimes  by  dung  and  tan-bark 
heat  together,  having  the  dung  below  and  the  tan  at  top,  as 
formerly  intimated : and  by  either  of  which,  fruit  trees  of  the 
desired  sorts  having  been  previously  planted  within,  and  arrived 
at  proper  growth  for  bearing,  such  as  vines,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  plums,  & c.  or  occasionally  may  introduce 
pots  of  dwarf  trees  of  the  above  sorts,  advanced  to  a bearing 
state;  or  likewise  pots  of  flowering  plants,  stiavvberries,  kid- 
ney-beans, salladmg,  &cc.  the  sa^ne  degree  of  moderate  heat 
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xvill  suit  the  whole,  and  forward  their  growth  to  early  perfection 
very  agreeably. 

though  in  vineries — designed  principally  for  forcing 

grape  vines  to  the  most  early  production,  they  will  generally 
bear  a higher  degree  of  forcing-heat  by  fire  than  most  other  fruit- 
trees  that  are  usually  forced  ; and  on  which  consideration  most 
hot-houses  and  vineries  have  vines  trained  within  under  the  glasses. 


MARCH. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

In  this  month  particular  attention  is  required  to  prepare  for, 
and  to  sow  and  plant,  many  principal  crops  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year,  both  in  the  natural  ground  for  the  general  supply, 
and  in  hot-beds  for  several  tender  plants,  and  to  forward  some 
others  of  more  hardy  growth,  when  desired  in  early  perfection. 

The  preparation  of  ground — by  dunging,  digging,  andtrench- 
ing,  is  now  particularly  required,  withouc  loss  of  time,  not  to 
omit  the  proper  season  for  sowing  and  planting  particular  crops, 
for  in  this  month  many  principal  crops  are  necessary  to  be  sowed 
and  planted. 

General  sowing  and  planting — should  now  be  forwarded  in 
many  principal  crops,  some  for  early,  and  others  for  main  sup- 
plies in  summer,  autumn,  and  following  winter. 

Ground  digged  up  in  ridges — should  now  be  levelled  down 
according  as  wanted,  for  sowing  and  planting,  as  it  will  now 
work  in  excellent  order  for  these  occasions. 

Sowing — is  now  necessary  in  the  full  ground  for  many  prin- 
cipal crops,  as  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  parsneps,  beets,  radishes, 
spinach,  lettuce,  cabbages,  savoys,  broccoli,  borecole,  cole- 
worts,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  some  early  turneps,  salsafy, 
scorzonera,  celery,  cauliflowers,  alexanders,  large-rooted  pars- 
ley, cardoons,  finochio,  &c. 

■ Arid  of  small  herbs — to  sow  parsley,  small  sallading 

of  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  &c.  chervil,  coriander,  borage, 
marigolds,  nasturtiums,  corn-sallad,  clary,  fennel,  dill,  angelica, 
thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  and  hyssop. 

• to  sow  in  hot-beds — cucumbers,  melons,  small-sallad, 

purslane,  cauliflowers,  celery,  love-apples,  capsicum,  kidney- 
beans,  coriander,  and  basil. 

Planting — is  also  requisite,  in  many  principal  articles,  for 
natural  ground  crops,  as  asparagus,  artichokes,  cabbages,  can- 
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liflovvers,  horse-radish,  beans,  potatoes,  gavlick,  shallots,  let. 
tuces,  cole  worts,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cratnhear,  sea-kale, 
strawberries,  and  liquorice. 

And  of  small  herbs — to  plant  mint,  balm,  thyme, 

sage,  marjoram,  savory,  hyssop,  penny-royal,  tansy,  tarntgon, 
sorrel,  burnet,  cives,  camomile,  angelica,  rue,  lavender,  &c. 

To  plant  in  hot-beds — cucumbers,  melons,  aspara- 
gus, kidney-beans,  strawberries,  and  mushrooms. 

And  to  prick  in  hot-beds — young  cucumber  and 

melon  plants,  to  attain  a proper  growth  for  final  transplanting 
into  other  hot- beds  for  fruiting;  also  early  celery,  and  early 
spring-sowed  cauliflowers  and  lettuce  to  forward  them  for  plant- 
ing into  the  full  ground. 

Tor  all  sowing  and  planting — be  careful  to  have  fresh  seed, 
principally  of  last  year’s  saving,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed 
in  your  principal  crops  when  too  late  to  sow  again,  to  have 
them  in  perfection  at  the  proper  season  expected. 

Artichokes—  give  the  spring  dressing  (in.  1.)  digging  and 
levelling  the  ground,  between  the  plants,  and  slip  or  take  off 
the  superabundant  suckers  to  three  ot  the  strongest  on  each 
stock. 

Plant  artichokes — by  young  suckers  slipped  oft  as 

above,  in  rows  four  feet  and  a half  asunder,  by  three  feet  in  the 
rows:  they  will  produce  heads  in  autumn. 

Beans  plant — full  crops  now  of  the  principal  large  kinds, 
two  or  three  tunes  this  month,  to  have  a good  succession,  also 
anv  of  the  smaller  sorts — hoe  and  draw  earth  to  beans  that  aie 
come  up  and  advanced  in  growth,  two,  three,  or  several  inches 
high.  . , 

Cabbages. — plant  out  full  crops  of  the  strongest  winter-stand- 
ing plants,  both  of  the  early  and  late  kinds,  for  summer  and  au- 
tumn, &c. 

Likewise  plant  red  cabbages  for  autumn  and  winter. 

In  Cabbages — planted  last  autumn  or  winter,  make 

good  any  deficiences,  or  if  any  run  to  seed  pull  them  up  and 

plant  others.  . 

Saw  cabbage  seed — of  the  sugar-loaf,  early  York, 

and  other  forward  sorts,  to  come  in  for  young  cabbages  the  same 
year,  in  summer  and  autumn,  &c.  and  sow  also  some  ot  the 
targe  late  kinds  for  autumn  and  winter  ',  likewise  some  red  cab- 
bage for  the  same  season. 

Sea-beach  cabbage,  or  sea-col ezeorf — estimable  for  its  young 
spring  shoots,  may  now  be  planted  in  year  old  plants ; Oj  seed 
sowed  in  one  or  more  wide  beds  of  light  loose  earth,  in  drills, 
either  to  remain  or  transplant,  in  rows,  one  or  two  feet  is- 
tancc  ; and  in  autumn  or  winter,  clearing  off  the  old  leaves,  c. 
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the  beds  then  earthed  with  light  soil,  or  dry  iigh:  mellow  dung, 
three  inches  thick,  or  more  ; and  in  the  spring,  the  young  shoots 
rising  from  the  roots,  through  a substance  of  earth,  are  large, 
white,  and  tender,  most  excellently  good  to  bod  in  the  manner 
of  asparagus,  See.  or  also  occasionally  at  this  time,  by  whelming 
garden  pots  over  the  advancing  she  is  at  their  first  protrusion 
through  the  soil,  or  a month  or  two  sooner,  closely  stopping  the 
holes  in  the  pots,  it  will  draw  them  up  in  quick  growth,  and 
increase  the  length  of  the  white  or  blanched  part,  more  crisp  and 
tender  far  use  in  improved  perfection. 

Asparagus — sow  now  in  full  crop  in  any  compartment  of 
rich  earth  for  planting  out  next  spring. 

Plant  asparagus — young  plants  raised  last  year, 

or  not  more  than  two  years  old  ; allotting  them  a compartment 
of  the  best  mellow  ground,  well  dunged  several  inches  thick, 
and  trenched  in  a spade  deep  ; and  in  which  plant  them  in  beds 
four  feet  aod  a half  wide,  four  rows  lengthways  each  bed,  in 
drills  or  small  narrow  trenches  five  or  six  inches  deep,  cut  out 
with  a spade,  forming  thereby,  one  side  of  each  drill  upright; 
so  inserting  the  plants  against  the  upright  side,  a foot  asunder, 
with  the  crown  of  the  roots  about  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
covering  in  each  drill  as  planted  equally  with  the  earth  ; and  then 
rake  the  surface  of  the  beds  lightly  over  ; — they  wall  produce 
buds  or  shoots  for  gathering  in  three  years,  not  sooner,  but  the 
same  plants  continuing  manys  year  in  perfection,  produce  from 
the  roots  succession  crops  annually,  from  April  (1.)  or  May  (b.) 
till  middle  or  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  then  should 
be  permitted  to  shoot  up  in  stalk  till  the  end  of  autumn,  that  the 
roots  may  not  be  too  much  weakened  by  repeated  production, 
and  every  autumn,  in  October,  the  stalks  to  be  cut  down,  and 
tire  beds  cleared  and  landed  up  ; [See  October  and  November.] 
so  that  a new  plantation  of  asparagus  is  required  only  once  in 
several  or  many  years,  according  as  the  strength  of  the  roots 
appear  by  their  produce  to  be  more  or  less  exhausted.  [See 
April.] 

■ on  new-planted  asparagus  beds  as  above — may  sow 

a thin  crop  of  onioiis  the  first  year,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  every  possible  advantage  of  the  kitchen  ground,  the  plants 
of  both  crops  will  advance  in  proper  growth  without  detrimenting 
each  other. 

Likewise  plant  asparagus- — in  beds,  as  above,  for  forc- 
ing, after  having  three  years  growth  in  the  said  transplanted  na- 
tural beds  ; the  plants  being  then  of  proper  growth  for  planting 
in  hot-beds,  in  order  for  forcing  as  below.  [See  also  November.] 

• asparagus  to  force — plant  a proper  quantity  of  three 

year  old  plants,  as  above,  in  hot-beds,  to  produce  the  final 
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forced  crop  for  the  present  season  in  succession  to  those  of  last 
month.  [See  November.] 

Onion* — sow  the  main  crops  in  the  richest  ground,  in  beds 
three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  width,  and  rake  the  seed  in  re- 
gularly ; or  large  crops  may  be  sowed  in  one  continued  plat  of 
ground  ; though  the  sowing  in  beds  is  generally  tire  most  con- 
venient in  the  necessary  culture  of  the  crop;  some  sowed  thick 
to  draw  young  in  summer,  and  a large  supply  to  remain  for  full 
bulbing  keeping  onions. 

Winter  onions — raised  last  autumn,  clear  from  weeds  ; 

and  may  now  be  thinned  out  for  use  as  wanted.  [See  April.] 

Plant  old  onions  for  seed,  (b.)  if  not  done. 

Leeks — sow  a good  crop  now,  both  for  transplanting  in  sum- 
mer, and  some  to  remain  where  sowed 

Carrots — should  now  be  sowed  in  full  crops,  some  to  draw 
young  in  summer,  and  a larger  portion  to  attain  full  size  for  au- 
tumn and  winter. 

Parsneps — sow  a plentiful  crop  in  good  ground. 

Caulifierxev  plants — wintered  in  frames,  &cc.  should  now  be 
planted  into  a compartment  of  rich  ground,  two  feet  and  a half 
asunder. 

Like-wise  the  -cauliflowers  under  hand-glasses — 

should  be  thinned  to  two  of  the  strongest  under  each  glass ; 
and  those  drawn  out,  plant  in  the  open  ground ; continue 
the  glasses  over  the  others,  and  .prop  them  up  three  or  tour 
inches. 

Prick  young  spring  raised  cauliflower  plants — 

in  a hot-bed  or  warm  border,  three  or  four  inches  asun- 
der, to  attain  proper  strength  for  final  transplanting  next 
month,  2cc. 

Sow  cauliflower  seed — (b.  in.)  for  a late  summer 

crop. 

Lettuces — that  have  stood  all  winter  in  fames,  plant  out  a 
foot  asunder  ; any  remaining  thick  in  open  borders,  thin  out  the 
superabundant  regularly,  and  plant  the  same  distance. 

Sow  different  sorts  of  lettuce — plenty  of  white  and 

green  cos  for  principal  crops,  and  cabbage,  Cilicia,  Imperial,  txc. 
and  other  sorts,  for  variety  and  succession. 

Prick  out  young  eai  ly-sowed  lettuce — in  a frarfie, 

warm  border,  or  in  a hot-bed,  to  forward  them. 

Peas — sow  principal  crops  once  a fortnight  or  threq  weeks, 
both  of  the  hot-spurs  for  succession,  and  larger  supplies  ot  mar- 
row-fats, or  any  other  sorts  required. 

Iloe  earth  to  peas — that  are  up  two  or  three  inches 

Stick  early  peas — when  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
Early  peas  in  hot-beds — give  air  and  water. 
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Tree  onion — a bulbous  perennial,  may  now  pe  planted  for  its 
production  of  small  top  bulbs  ; it  rising  with  a tall  stem,  pro- 
ducing many  small  bulbs  at  top,  which  are  good  to  eat,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  either  raw  or  in  sauces,  or  excellent  to*  ickle 
plant  them  in  rows,  a foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  in  the  row, 
two  inches  deep. 

Hot-dung — provide  and  prepare  for  making  hot-beds,  and 
lining  others  when  declined  in  heat. 

liot-beds — are  now  required  for  several  tender  plants,  and 
others  for  eaily  crops;  as^  cucumbers,  melons,  capsicum,  love- 
apptes,  basil,  ike.  also  for  forcing  asparagus,  kidney-beans, 
strawberries,  &c. 

Line  hot-beds — when  the  heat  declines  by  applying  hot-dung 
to  the  sides.  [See  January  and  February.] 

Cucumbers  and  melons — sow  in  hot-beds,  either  as  succes- 
sional  or  first  crops  for  ridging  out  into  other  hot-beds  when  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  to  remain  for  fruiting. 

Prick  young  cucumber  and  melon  plants — in  small  pots  when 
but  a few  days  old,  iq  the  seed  leaves,  three  or  four  in  each  pot 
of  cucumbers,  and  two  of  melons,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed, 
or  pi  k k otheis  in  the  earth  of  tne  lied  ; all  to  attain  a proper 
growth  for  planting  out  finally  into  other  hot-beds,  when  advanced 
in  the  rough  leaves  two  or  three  inches. 

- Ridge  out  cucumbers — raised  last  month  or  beginning 
of  this,  into  large  hot-beds,  to  remain  for  fruiting.  [See  Fe- 
bruary.] 

— Or  plant  some  melons — also  in  a tanner’s  bark  hot-bed, 
made  in  a pit,  defended  with  frames  and  glasses  ; being  superior 
for  its  lpng  continuance  in  a good  moderate  heat. 

- Impregnate  or  set  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbers — 
occording  as  they  come  into  blossom,  by  applying  the  central 
anthera  of  the  male  to  the  stigma  in  the  centre  of  the  female 
flower. 

This  business  of  setting  the  fruit  in  cucumbers  is  a curious 
and  most  necessary  operation  in  early  plants,  and  in  which  ob- 
serve the  following  particulars  ; cucumbers  and  melons,  pro- 
ducing male  and  female  blossoms  distinct  on  the  same  plants  : 
that  as  the  female  only  produces  the  fruit,  always  appearing  under 
the  base  of  the  blossom,  and  the  males,  often  denominated  false 
blossoms,  having  the  anthera  or  male  part  situated  centrically  or 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  is  furnished  with  a fine  yellow  fa- 
rina or  dust,  designed  by  nature  for  fertilizing  or  impregnating 
the  female  ; but  which  in  early  plants  in  frames,  not  having  the 
full  aii,  ike.  iequire  the  assistance  of  art;  therefore  according 
as  the  female  blossoms  fully  expand,  observe  in  the  same  day,  or 
second  morning  at  farthest,  to  pluck  a fresh  full  expanded  male 
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flower,  pull  away  the  petal  or  flower  leaf,  then  holding  it  by  the 
stalk,  applying  the  remaining  anthera  or  male  in  the  centre,  to 
the  stigma  or  central  part  of  the  female  blossom,  twirling  it 
about  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  discharge  some  of  the 
fecundating  powder  on  the  female  organ  ; and  thus  the  fructi- 
fication is  effected,  which  will  be  obvious  in  two  or  three  days, 
by  the  young  fruit  beginning  to  swell,  observing  generally,  if 
possible,  to  have  a fresh  male  blossom  for  each  impregnation, 

For  hand-glass  crops — sow  cucumbers  and  melons 

(m.  1.)  to  plant  under  glasses  in  April  and  May. 

Hot-beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons — give  air  in  mild 

days ; cover  the  glasses  every  night,  and  keep  up  a good 
heat  by  lining  the  sides  occasionally  in  proper  time,  with  hot- 
dung. 

Stop  or  prune  young  cucumbers  and  melon  plants  at 

the  first  joint — by  taking  off  the  top  of  the  first  advancing  run- 
ner-bud, to  strengthen  the  plants,  and  make  them  put  forth 
fruitful  runners. 

Turneps — sow  some  early  Dutch  (b.  m.)  to  draw  in  May  ; 
and  as  these  will  soon  run  to  seed,  sow  a larger  portion  (m.  1.) 

Radishes — sow  full  crops  of  the  common  red  and  salmon 
kind,  two  or  three  times  this  month  in  an  open  situation. 

Likewise  sow  some  white  and  red  turnep  radishes. 

fVater  early  radishes — in  dry  warm  weather  in  hot- 
beds and  borders. 

Red  beet — for  its  root,  sow  the  main  crop,  if  not  done  last 
month.  [See  February.] 

Sou'  also  white  and  green  beets — for  their  leaves. 

Likewise  sow  mangel  wurzel  beet — both  for  its  root, 

and  for  its  leaves  ; but  principally  the  latter,  being  excellent  to 
boil  like  spinach,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  also  as  asparagus. 
[See  February.] 

Spinach — sow  full  crops  of  the  round  leaved  sort  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks. 

Winter  spinach — clear  from  weeds,  which  will  now  be 

in  perfection  to  gather  for  use,  either  the  large  leaves  or  the 
plants  thinned  out  where  thick. 

Gourds  and  pompions — sow  in  a hot-bed  (1.)  to  plant  out 
in  May. 

Capsicum  love-apples , and  basil — sow  in  a hot-bed  (m.  1.)  to 
plant  out  in  May  or  (b.)  June. 

Purslane  and  Coriander — sow  in  a hot-bed,  and  some  in  a 
warm  border,  (m.  1.)  both  of  which  to  remain  where  sowed. 

Nasturtium  major — sow  in  a drill  near  a hedge,  wall, 
paling,  &c.  on  which  to  train  the  plants  as  climbers ; their 
flowers  for  sallads  and  garnish,  and  the  berries  to  pickle  j 
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the  young  leaves,  also,  being  of  warm  relish,  cat  agreeable  in  a 
sallad. 

Garlick , shallots , and  rocambole — finish  planting. 

Fennel — sow  seed,  or  plant  some  roots  or  off-sets. 

Sweet  marjoram — sow  in  a hot-bed  or  bed  of  rich  earth, 
Some  of  each  for  transplanting. 

Small  sallading — of  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish,  sow 
every  week  or  fortnight  in  a warm  situation  ; or,  if  cold  wea- 
ther, sow  also  in  a hot-bed,  or  under  glasses. 

Kidney  beans — sow,  if  warm  dry  weather,  in  a south  border 
(1.)  a small  crop. 

Sow  also  early  kinds — in  a hot-bed,  or  in  pots  in 

a hot-house. 

Mint — plant  either  by  slips  of  the  roots,  or  young  spring 
plants. 

Clear  old  mint-beds — from  weeds 

Balm — plant  either  in  full  plants,  or  by  parting  the  roots,  or 
slipping  the  young  spring  shoots. 

Tarragon  and  tansey — plant  by  parting  the  roots,  or  in  full 
plants. 

Corn  sallad,  chervil,  and  dill — may  now  be  sowed. 

Thyme,  sovory,  marjoram,  and  hyssop — may  now  be 
sowed  (m.  1.)  or  plant  some  of  each  in  full  plants,  or  by  slips 
or  parting  the  roots. 

Sage — may  be  planted  by  rooted  full  plants,  or  by  rooted 
off-sets,  slips,  suckers,  Sr c. 

Parsley — sow  now  the  principal  supply,  if  not  done  last 
month,  generally  m drills. 

Hamburgh  parsley,  salsafy,  scorzonera  and  skirret  — 
where  in  request  for  their  roots,  sow  now  the  first  main  crops  in 
open  situations  ; either  broad-cast  on  the  surface,  and  raked  in, 
or  in  shallow  drills,  six  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
asunder. 

Broccoli — sow  a moderate  supply  of  the  early  purple  for  head- 
ing in  autumn. 

The  spring  broccoli  of  last  year’s  sowing  and  planting, 

is  now  in  great  perfection,  for  general  use,  in  the  production 
of  large  heads  in  the  manner  of  cauliflowers. 

Mark  and  leave  for  seed,  some  best  old  broccoli 

plants,  now  in  full  heads,  to  discover  their  goodness  for  that 
occasion. 

Borecole — of  the  green  and  red  curled  sorts,  sow  the  first 
principal  crops  (m.)  to  plant  early  in  summer,  to  produce  tall 
stems  and  large  top  heads  for  autumn  and  winter,  being  very 
hardy,  to  stand  severe  frost  when  other  greens  are  often  killed 
by  rigorous  weather  ; and  the  tall  stems  produce  abundance  of 
sprouts  from  bottom  to  the  top  ; all  excellent  to  boil. 
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Sacoy  sow  in  an  open  situat‘on,  (m.  1.)  for  planting  out  in 
plentiful  crops  in  summer,  to  produce  large  cabbaged  heads  for 
autumn  and  winter. 

Celery- — sow  on  a -warm  border,  or  some  in  a hot-bed  (b.) 
and  prick  out  early  young  seedling  plants  of  last  month,  in  a 
hot-bed,  or  warm  border. 

Sow  celeriac — or  turnep-rooted  celery. 

Earth-up  old  celery — late  planted  last  autumn,  for  spring 
supply'.  ' ° 

Cardoon — sow  a small  crop  (m.  1.)  for  transplanting  in  May 
or  June. 

Potatoes — begin  planting  the  principal  crops,  either  by  cut- 
tings of  large  ones,  or  good  middlings  ; all  in  rows  two  feet  and 
a half  asunder,  by  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  distance  in  the  row, 
and  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

Early  potatoes  in  hot-beds — give  air  and  occasional 

waterings. 

Jerusalem  artichokes — plant  by  cuttings  thereof,  or  small 
ones  whole,  three  by  two  feet  asunder,  three  or  four  inches 
deep. 

Strawberries— -plant  by  young  off-sets,  or  runner  plants  of 
last  year,  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distance. 

Spring  dress  all  strawberry  beds,  hoe,  dig,  or  loose  the 

surface,  clear  away  weeds,  and  runner  strings  of  last  year,  from 
the  plants  ; and  spread  some  loose  earth  between  them  from  the 
alleys,  &cc. 

Place  pots  of  two  years  scarlet  strawberry  plants — 

in  a hot-house  or  hot-bed,  for  a succession  of  early  fruit. 

Pile,  i os e many,  and  lavender — may  now  be  planted  m slips 
or  rooted  plants. 

Horse-radish — finish  planting  the  main  crop.  [See  February.] 

Gives,  sorrel  and  burnet — may  now  be  planted  by  full  plants, 
or  parting  the  roots,  or  seed  of  the  two  latter  sowed. 

Alexanders — sow,  and  those  raised  last  autumn  hoe  and 
earth-up  to  blanch. 

Rampion—i or  its  root,  sow  in  a bed  or  border,  either  broad- 
cast, or  in  drills,  remain  where  sowed. 

Hoeing — perform  in  dry  weather,  between  advancing  young 
* croPs  in  rows,  as  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  &c.  to  loosen  the  earthj 
cut  down  any  weeds  beginning  to  advance,  and  to  draw  a little 
earth  to  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Digging  and  trenching  should  now  be  finished  in  all  vacant 
ground. 

lit  ? baryfm  tush  by  planting  and  sowing  with  different  sorts 
of  pot,  sweet,  and  aromatic  herbs.  [See  pot  herbs,  &e.] 

J)i ess  and  clean  the  herbary — dealing  the  plants 
from  deraved  stems,  £cc.  dig  or  hoe  and  lake  the  beds,  si  r and 
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loosen  the  surface,  clear  off  all  seeds,  and  apply  some  loose 
earth  from  the  alleys,  &c.  between  the  plants,  or  in  some  of 
dose  growth,  as  mint,  spread  a little  earth  over  the  general 
surface. 

Pot  herbs  and  aromatics — sow  and  plant  different  sorts 
required. 

Sow  pot  herbs — of  all  sorts  as  parsley,  chervil, 

borage,  beets,  marigolds,  sorrel,  fennel,  burnet,  coriander,  dill, 
clary,  angelica,  thyme,  marjoram,  savory,  hyssop,  &c.  all  in 
beds  or  borders  of  common  light  earth. 

Plant  pot  and  aromatic  herbs — of  the  perennial 

kinds,  as  thyme,  pot  and  winter  maijoram,  savory,  sage,  hyssop, 
mint,  balm,  pennyroyal,  fennel,  tarragon,  tansey,  sorrel,  burnet, 
cives,  chamomile,  angelica,  rue,  lavender,  &c.  all  either  in 
rooted  full  plants,  or  most  of  them  also  by  slips,  off-sets,  and 
parting  the  roots. 

Propagate  pot-herbs  and  aromatics — by  slips,  off- 
sets, and  parting-roots,  as  thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  mint, 
balm,  and  most  of  the  perennial  sorts  just  above  advised  for 
planting. 

Spring-dress  the  old  beds  of  pot-herbs — hoe,  rake, 

or  dig  down  the  weeds,  and  to  loosen  the  ground  about  the  plants. 
[See  herbary  above.] 

Mushroom-beds — if  required,  may  now  be  made,  to  furnish 
a spring  and  summer  crop  ; keep  them  constantly  covered  with 
dry  straw  a foot  thick.  [See  September.] 

Liquorice — may  be  planted  (b.  in.)  if  omitted  last  month,  See. 

Weeds — now  advancing  among  winter  standing  plants,  as 
spinach,  onions,  carrots,  celery,  leeks,  coleworts,  &c.  should 
be  diligently  extirpated  by  hand  and  hoe  before  they  spread  con- 
siderably. ' 
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All  planting  and  pruning  should  now  be  finished. 

Planting — may  be  performed  in  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  any 
time  this  month,  but  is  adviscable  to  complete  all  that  is  intended 
as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  trees  advance  much  in  their  spring 
buds. 

Ground for  planting — finish  the  necessary  preparation  re- 
quired ; such  as  manuring,  digging,  and  trenching  borders  for 
wall-trees  and  espaliers,  &c. 

Wall-tree  planting — may  be  performed  in  any  sorts  required ; 
as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  vines,  plums,  cherries, 
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pears,  & c.  but  is  of  particular  advantage  to  have  thd  whole  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible  this  month.  [See  January  and  F ebruary.] 

Espalier-trees — may  also  be  planted,  as  apples*  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &c.  as  directed  in  the  two  foregoing  months. 

Pruning — in  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  should  now  be  com- 
pleted the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  possible,  particularly  in 
all  sorts  of  peaches,  nectarines',  and  apricots,  as  they  will  be  con- 
siderably advanced  in  their  blossom  buds : likewise  forward  all 
remaining  pruning  in  vines,  figs,  plums*  cherries,  pears*  apples, 
and  all  other  sorts  in  the  wall  and  espalier  tree  order. 

In  the  above  puning,  observe  the  order  of  bearing  of 

the  different  softs  of  trees,  as  hinted  in  January,  &c.  and  prune 
them  accordingly. 

According  as  each  tree  iS  pruned*  nail  and  train  them 

to  the  wall  and  espalier,  in  the  most  regular  order*  arranging 
the  branches  horizontally,  three  to  four  or  five  inches  asunder. 

Standard  fruit-trees — of  all  sorts  niay  yet  be  planted  in  full 
collection,  or  as  may  be  required,  of  the  different  kinds  men- 
tioned in  the  two  last  months. 

• Pruning  standards— where  any  require  it,  should  now 

be  wholly  finished. 

Gooseberries,  currants , and  raspberries : — finish  planting' 
(h.  m.)  or  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  will  now  be  advancing 
fast  in  their  spring  shoots  and  blossom  buds.  [See  January  and 
February.] 

Likewise  finish  all  remaining  pruning  of  gooseberries* 

currants,  and  raspberries  (b.  m.) 

Plant  cuttings  and  suckers  of  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, for  voting  plants  ; also  suckers  of  raspberries. 

Protect  iL'atl-irees  in  blossom — from  frost,  of  the  principal 
sorts  of  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  : nailing  Up  large  mats 
in  frosty  nignts  and  days,  and  taken  oft  in  mild  weather. 

- (Jr  have  cuttings  of  evergreens,  furnished  with  the 

leaves,  stuck  between  the  branches,  or  large  old  fishing-netS 
suspended  doubly  before  the  trees,  and  either  of  these  may  re- 
main constantly  till  the  fruit  is  all  well  set,  and  past  all  dan- 
ger from  frost* 

Head  down  young  'call  trees — of  peaches,  nectar  iile^,  apft- 
cots,  and  others  of  a year  old,  planted  any  time  since  la^t  au- 
tumn, with  the  first'  shoot  from  budding,  &e.  entire,  cutting' 
each  down  to  five  or  six  eyes  or  buds,  to  obtain  several  lateral 
shoots  below,  to  give  the  head  its  first  proper  formation. 

■ — ^ — Other  young  fruit-trees — advancing  with  onty  a single 
naked  shoot  or  two,  should  also  be’headed  dotvh  as  aboVe,  in 
order  to  force  out  lateral  shoots  near  the  stems,  to  forth  a first 
Vegular  set  of  branches  from  the  beginning, 
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Train  young  wall  and  espalier-ti  ccs — now,  in  the  first  or 
second  year  shoots,  after  lcadiug  down  ; pruning  out  fore-right 
and  cross-placed  productions,  and  nail-in  the  others  in  a regular 
expansion. 

Prune  jig-trees1 — against  walls,  See.  where  not  yet  done: 
generally  completing  the  whole  this  month  ; and  in  which  ob- 
serve the  same  directions  as  in  February. 

■ Finish  planting  fig-trees — where  it  is  intended,  against 

south-walls,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder. 

Plant  suckers,  and  make  layers  of  fig-trees,  for  a supply 

of  young  plants,  if  required. 

Nail  wall  trees,  and  tie  and  nail  espaliers — according  as  each 
tree  is  pruned. 

■Dig  fruit  tree  borders — of  wall,  trees  and  espaliers,  when 
the  trees  are  finished  pruning  and  nailing. 

Dig  between  rows  of  gooseberries — currants,  and  raspberries. 

Stake  new  planted  standards — of  tall  growth,  to  secure  them 
from  being  displaced  by  the  wind. 

Mulch  fruit-trees — lately  planted,  laying  it  on  the  ground 
over  their  roots  to  keep  out  the  drought. 

Orchard  fruit-trees— -in  standards,  finish  planting  where 
intended,  and  complete  all  requisite  pruning  thereof  in  former 
planted  or  old  trees. 

Cut  grafts — (b.)  of  young  shoots  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  filberts,  See.  for  grafting  this  spring. 

Grafting — may  now  be  performed  in  general,  in  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  medlars,  quinces,  filberts,  sweet  ser- 
vice, See.  finishing  it  mostly  this  month. 

Suckers  eradicate — from  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

Plant  suckers — of  fruit  trees,  both  for  young  plants  in  several 
sorts,  as  figs,  codlins,  quinces,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  Sec.  and 
also  in  several  kinds,  for  stocks,  on  which  to  graft  and  bud. 

— For  stocks — plant  suckers  of  plums,  pears,  quinces, 

codlins,  and  filberts. 

Sow  for  stocks — kernels  of  apples,  pears,  quinces,  medlars, 
for  grafting  and  budding. 

- Plant  out  young  seedling  stocks — raised  last  year,  into  nur- 
sery.irows,  for  budding  and  grafting,  &c. 

Propagate  fruit  trees — by  different  methods,  some  by  graft- 
ing, as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  medlars.  Sec.  and  also 
by  planting  young  cuttings  of  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  codlins, 
quinces,  elderberry,  gooseberries,  currants  ; by  suckers,  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  codlins,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  quinces, 
berbetrics ; and  by  layers,  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  or  also  occa- 
sionally codlins,  and  other  apples,  and  plums,  See. 

— — And  by  nuts,  &c. — walnuts,  chesnuts,  filberts,  hazel- 
nuts, and  almonds. 
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Head  or  cut  dou'ii  budded  stock's — of  young  fruit  trees,  that 
were  budded  last  summer,  heading  them  off  near  the  insertion 
of  the' bud,  which  w ill  then  advance  in  strong  growth. 

Finish  pruning  of  vines — and  let  the  whole  be  now  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible  ; as  when  late  pruned  in  the  spring 
are  apt  to  discharge  the  sap  exceedingly  at  the  cut  parts.  [See 
January'  and  November.] 

Make  layers  of  vines — both  in  the  full  ground,  and  any 

particular  sorts  may  be  layed  in  pots,  either  by  bend,ing  the 
layer  down  into  the  pot,  or  drawing  it  through  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  earth ; but  preferably  the 
former. 

In  wall  vines,  Sic. — where  any  arc  vacant  of  proper 

wood  below,  or  required  to  extend  the  expansion,  lay  down 
into  the  earth  some  of  the  side  branches,  or  others  occasionally 
as  may  be  required. 

Hot  walls  and  forcing  houses — for  early  fruit,  continue 
making  fires  every  evening  and  cold  mornings,  to  support  a re- 
gular internal  heat. 

In  the  above  may  introduce  pots  of  strawberries,  kidney- 
beans,  flowers,  &c.  to  forward  to  early  perfection. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Compartments  designed  for  planting  with  any  kind  of  flower 
roots  or  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  should  now  be  forwarded, 
that  all  principal  planting  may  be  completed  in  proper  time. 

Planting' — may  now  be  performed  in  numerous  sorts  of 
flowering  plants,  and  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Sowing — is  also  now  proper  in  many  sorts  of  annual,  peren- 
nial, and  biennial  flowers,  and  many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Also  propagating — many  sorts  of  perennials  by  parting  roots, 
off-sets,  slips,  &c.  and  shrubs  and  trees  by  layers,  cuttings,, 
suckers,  and  grafting. 

Clean  and  spring  dress — the  flower  garden  and  pleasure 
ground,  by  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking  the  borders,  beds,  and 
shrubberies;  weed,  sweep,  and  roll  the  gravel  walks,  and  mow 
the  grass  compartments  in  walks  and  lawns,  cut  the  edges  of  grass 
even,  and  regulate  all  sorts  of  edgings  of  box,  thrift,  &cc.  in  best 
order. 

Furnish  the.  beds,  borders,  Sic.' — with  all  necessary  flower 
plants,  seeds,  shrubs  and  trees,  now  at  the  proper  season,  before- 
too  late,  as  most  sorts  may  now  be  removed  and  planted,  and 
seeds  sowed. 


*8  FLOWER  GARDEN,  Kc. 

Dig  all  compartments ■ — of  beds,  borders,  and  shrubberies  , 
and  where  sowing  and  planting  is  intended. 

Trees  and  shrubs — of  all  hardy  sorts,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  may  be  planted  ; and  is  a proper  season  to  sow  seed, 
and  propagate  numerous  sorts  by  layers,  cuttings,  slips,  aud 
suckers. 

Bulbous  roots — of  all  sorts  remaining  out  of  the  ground  finish 
planting  (b.)  some  of  which  will  flowet  the  same  year  ; others 
by  this  late  planting,  will  flower  but  weakly,  or  not  at  all,  it 
tjowever  will  save  tne  roots. 

i\o  removal  of  bulbs — now  all  advancing  in  growth, 
should  be  practised  at  this  season,  which  in  most  sorts  would 
prevent  their  flowering ; but  if  any  are  unavoidably  removed, 
replant  them  again  directly. 

Defend  bulbous  forcers — of  the  more  curious  capital  sorts  in 
beds,  now  advancing  in  their  flower  buds,  covering  them  with 
mats,  in  frost,  hail,  or  snow,  such  as  the  superior  sorts  of  hya- 
pinths,  tulips,  polit ous-narsissus,  &c. 

Also  protect  the  choice  anemones  and  ranunculuses. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — finish  planting  all  that  remain 
put  of  the  ground  ; they  will  flow’er  in  May  and  June. 

Annual  flower  seeds — may  now  be  sowed  of  all  sorts,  both 
pf  hardy  kinds  in  the  open  ground,  and  tender  sorts  in  hot-beds  ; 
all  for  flowering  the  same  year  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Hardy  annuals — may  now  sow  all  sorts  in  beds  and 
holders  to  remain,  and  some  principal  sort-s  in  pots;  all  of 
which  generally  sow  in  sma  1 patches,  several  or  many  seeds  in 
each,  according  to  the  sorts  and  nature  of  growth  of  the  re- 
spective plants,  and  which  in  most  sorts,  are  generally  to  remain 
where  sowed  for  flowering ; or  'some  occasionally  transplanted 
pf  the  larger  growing  kinds  in  May  or  June. 

“ 'lender  annuals — sow  in  a hot-bed  for  transplanting  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  in  pots,  borders,  See.  as  balsams,  cock’s- 
combs,  tricolors,  globe  amaranthus,  tree  amaranthus,  egg-plant, 
double  stamonium,  marvel  of  Peru,  See.  also  Aflican  and  French 
maiigolds,  chrysanthemums,  china-asters,  ten  week  stocks,  mig- 
nonette, Sec. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flowers- — of  all  the  fibrous  and  fleshy 
rooted  tribes,  may  now  be  planted  in  beds,  borders,  Sec.  where 
required  : and  seed  sowed  of  all  sorts  raised  by  that  method  : nu- 
merous sorts  to  be  propagated  by  slips,  off-sets,  parting  roots, 
oec.  and  tnose  raised  last  year  plant  out  into  the  borders  for 
flowering  this  season. 

Planting  perennials  and  biennials — may  be  performed  in  all 
sorts  for  flowering  the  same  year,  such  as  pinks,  polyanthuses, 
auriculas,  daisies,  carnations,  campanulas,  wall-flowers,  sweet- 
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williams,  stocks,  columbines,  rose-campions,  and  numerous  other 
sorts,  in  borders,  beds,  shrubberies,  &c. 

Sow  perennials  and  biennials — for  flowering  next 

year,  of  pinks,  carnations,  wall-flowers,  sweet-williams,  rose 
campions,  stock  July-flowers,  polyanthuses,  auriculas,  and 
jnany  others,  all  in  beds  of  common  earth,  for  pricking  out  in 
summer. 

Propagate  perennials — by  parting  or  slipping  the  roots, 

which  may  now  be  performed  in  numerous  sorts. 

Auriculas  and  carnations  in  pots — clear  from  decayed 
leaves,  and  add  some  fresh  earth  to  the  top  of  the  pots,  if  not 
done  last  month. 

Best  auriculas  in  pots — defend  from  frost  when  the 

flower-buds  advance. 

Slip  and  plant  off-sets  of  auriculas — and  sow  seed ; 

and  may  plant  some  full  plants  in  borders  and  pots. 

Carnations — plant  in  pots  and  borders. 

The  carnations  in  small  pots — transplant  into 

larger,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots. 

Sow  carnation  seed  (m.  1.) 

Polyanthuses — plant  in  beds,  borders,  and  pots,  and  sow 
seed. 

Slip  polyanthuses  for  increase — or  divide  the  roots, 

and  plant  the  off-sets. 

Hedges — finish  planting  where  intended,  both  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  kinds.  [See  February.] 

Trim  or  clip  hedges — where  needful. 

Plash  or  lay  down  any  over-grown  rough  hedges,  naked 

or  open  below. 

Edgings — may  be  planted  of  box  and  thrift,  or  occasionally 
of  daisies,  pinks,  London-pride,  strawberries,  &c. 

Repair,  trim  and  regulate  old  edgings  where  dis- 
orderly. 

lloe  and  rake — borders,  beds,  and  shrubbery  compart- 
ments. 

Gravel  walks — weed,  sweep,  and  roll  every  week. 

Turn  gravel  walks — and  new  lay  tl\em  (m.  1.)  to 

remain  clean,  neat,  and  of  a fresh  appearance  all  spring  and 
summer. 

Make  new  gravel  walks — where  intended,  this  being 

the  proper  season. 

Grass  lawns , walks,  Tc. — pole,  roll,  and  mow  once  a week 
or  fortnight.  [See  February.] 

Lay  grass  (inf — for  making  new  or  repairing  old 

work ; or  in  want  of  turf,  sow  grass  seed. 

— Edges  of  grass — cut  close  and  even. 

Walks — keep  always  clean  from  weeds  and  litter. 
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Flowering  shrubs — of  all  sorts  may  still  be  planted,  and  finish 
the  principal  part  this  month,  such  as  roses,  honeysuckles,  hv- 
pericums,  spiraeas,  syringas,  and  numerous  other  sorts. 

Evergreens — of  shrubs  and  trees  of  all  the  hardy  sorts  may 
now  be  safely  planted ; as  laurels,  laurustinus,  bav,  alaternus, 
phislyrea,  magnolia,  thododendron,  arbutus,  arbor-vitie,  pines, 
firs,  cedars,  cypress,  holly,  See. 

Curious  or  tender  evergreens — may  be  transplanted 

ov  removed  with  balls  of  earth  not  to  feel  much  check  bv  re- 
moval ; or  any  small,  young,  curious,  or  tender  sorts,  may 
now  be  planted  in  pots,  to  place  in  any  particular  compartments 
required. 

■ Pruning  evergreens — where  wanted  may  now  be 

performed,  if  mild  weather,  to  reduce  any  irregular  growth. 

Sow  seed  of  evergreens — of  most  sorts  that  are  raised 

by  that  means  ; as  pines,  firs,  fcedars,  cypress,  holly,  bav,  yew, 
arbutus,  &cc.  in  beds  of  light  earth ; but  the  arbutus  should  ge- 
nerally have  a gentle  hot-bed. 

Fender  evergreens — against  walls,  or  under  any  kind 

of  occasional  shelter ; as  broad-leaved  myrtle,  olives,  tea*  trees, 
magnolias,  &c.  give  full  air  every  mild  day,  but  still  cover  with 
mats,  &cc.  if  cold  frosty  nights. 

Prune  shrubberies — cutting  out  rude  shoots,  dead  wood,  and 
eradicate  suckers  from  the  roots. 

Finish  digging  shrubberies — or  hoe  and  rake  the 

ground. 

Ornamental  and  forest  trees — finish  planting  for  groves, 
clumps,  walks,  woods,  coppices,  and  for  shelter  and  shadv  plan- 
tations. 

Stake  new  planted — tall  standard  trees. 

Mulch  the  ground — over  the  roots  of  new  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  more  curious  or  tender  evergreens  and  others,  to 
keep  out  the  drought,  £cc. 

Climbers^- plant  to  ascend  upon  walls,  poles,  trees,  arbours. 
Sec.  both  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds. 

Poses  plant — of  different  sorts  ; plant  off-suckers  thereof, 
and  lay  moss  roses. 

Deciduous  tree  and  shrub  trees — finish  sowing. 

Sow  seeds  of  evergreens — as  fir,  pine,  cedars,  bay,  cy  press, 
arbor-vita;,  arbutus,  &c. 

Forest  trees — both  of  deciduous  and  evergreens  may  now  be 
planted,  both  for  woods  of  timber  trees,  and  for  coppices  of  un- 
derwood, especially  many  of  the  deciduous  tribe  ; completing 
the  whole  this  month. 

Sow  forest  tree  seeds — as  acorns,  mast,  berries,  nuts,  stones 
of  fruit  and  cone  seeds. 
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Herbaceous  plant  seeds — of  flowers,  &c.  may  now  be  sowed 
of  most  sorts. 

Slip  and  part  rbots — of  perennials  for  encrease. 

Suckers  and  cuttings — plant  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  make 
layers. 

Plant  slips — of  young  shoots  of  many  sorts  of  under-shrubby 
plants. 

Large  cuttings,  poles,  and  truncheons — may  now  plant  of 
•willow,  Lombardy-poplar,  alder  and  elder,  &c.  in  low  moist 
grounds,  marshy  places,  or  any  other  out  situations  or  where 
thought  eligible;  and  along  the  sides  of  brooks,,  rivers,  and 
banks  of  watery  ditches,  & c.  either  to  grow  up  for  standards, 
pollards,  or  for  underwood,  or  some  to  form  hedges,  or  as  may 
be  required. 

Or  elder  cuttings — of  strong  young  shoots,  cut  in  lengths  of 
one  to  two  or  three  feet  or  more,  may  be  planted  along  the  sides 
or  tops  of  banks,  ditches,  &c.  either  to  form  a speedy  hedge, 
or  some  to  run  up  in  standards  in  natural  growth,  for  their  pro- 
duction of  berries  for  elder  wine. 

Graft — curious  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  continue  the 
sorts,  and  graft  English  elms. 

Ten  weeks  stocks  and  mignonette — sow  in  a hot-bed  or  warm 
bolder,  or  in  a frame,  hand-glasses,  or  pots  defended  from  the 
cold. 

Early  raised  plants  of  the  above — prick  in  pots,  three  or 
four  in  each. 

Plant  willow  and  osier  cuttings  of  strong  young 

shoots,  in  moist  or  marshy  situations,  or  by  ditch  sides,  See.  to 
procure  rods  for  baskets,  and  several  garden  occasions. 

Plants  in  pots — of  different  sorts  of  perennials,  clear  from 
weeds,  decayed  leaves  and  litter,  &c.  and  fresh  earth  the  tops  of 
the  pots. 

Tuberoses — beautiful  tall  flowering  bulbo-tuberous  roots,  and 
the  flower  flagrant,  may  now  be  planted  in  pots,  in  a hot-bed, 
cr  hot-house. 

Those  inpots — protected  in  winter,  give  now,  the 

lull  air,  in  mild  fine  days. 

Shift  plants — into  larger  pots  and  some  fresh  earth,  such  as 
require  it. 

Plant  into  pots — any  curious  or  desirable  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs. 

Sweet  briars — sow  seed,  and  plant  young  plants  where 
wanted. 

Place  in  . a hot-house — pots  of  desirable  flowers,  and  small 
flowering  shrubs,  to  blow  early. 
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WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 


Planting  and  transplanting — where  necessary,  may  now  be 
peiloimcd  in  any  sorts  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  both  deciduous 
and  evei green  kinds  ; such  as  planting  out-seedlings  from  se-ed- 
beds,  and  transplanting  from  other  compartments  where  needful, 
agreeable  to  the  cultivation  of  last  month,  and  all  of  which 
should  now  at  this  season  be  forwarded  with  great  diligence, 
and  in  great  part  wholly  or  nearly  completed  this  month. 

■ But  in  all  the  deciduous  tribe  particularly,  it  is  ad- 

viseable  to  complete  all  the  necessary  principal  planting  intended 
to  be  done  this  spring,  as  soon  in  this  month  as  possible,  before 
tney  ad\ance  for  the  spring  shoot  in  any  considerable  degree  ; 
and  they  will  now  soon  strike  fresh  root  "and  grow. 

, — I*i  evergreens,  however,  they,  in  most  sorts,  may 

be  planted  or  transplanted  any  time  tins  month  and  beginning 
and  middle  of  the  next,  more  successfully  than  earlier  in  the 
spring  when  cold  weather  prevails;  or  if  this  month  should 
prove  frosty  or  very  cold  in  the  beginning,  it  would  be  better  to 
delay  the  principal  planting  of  these  kinds  till  the  middle  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end. 

. Complete  all  principal  digging' — of  vacant  nursery  ground 
intended  tor  planting  this  season  with  new  plantations  of  young 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  for  sowing  seeds  thereof,  or  planting  cut- 
tings, suckers,  &c.  to  raise. supplies  of  young  plants. 

./'  mish  or  forward  all  requisite  pruning — in  any  sorts  of 
tiees  and  Shiubs,  by  cutting  out  or  reducing  casual  irregular 
shoots  and  branches,  or  to  trim  up  the  stems  ot  torcst  trees  and 
others  from  strong  lateral  shoots. 

JPg  between  nursery  rows  of  young  trees,  k c. — and  should 
now  complete  or  forward  all  work  of  that  kind  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I' or  ward  now  all  planting  and  transplanting-^- which  should 
be  principally  completed  this  month,  especially  in  most  of  the 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 


Plant  out  seedling  trees  and  shrubs — of  all  kinds  from  the 
seed-beds,  where  raised,  into  nursery-beds,  or  some  larger 
kinus  quartered  out  in  nurserv-rows,  a foot  and  a half  to  two  ot 
three  feet  distance. 


Plant  out  fruit  tree  stocks — botli  of  seedling  plants,  and  others 
into  the  nursery  quarters,  in  rows  two  to  three  feet  asunder, 
to  remain  for  grafting  and  budding,  after  having  one  to  two  or 
three  years  growth  or  more,  according  to  the  smaller  and  fergef 
sizes,  for  different  occasions. 

Prick  out  small  seedling  trees  and  shrubs — into  nursery-beds 
?n  rows,  six  inches  to  a foot  asunder. 
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Transplant  young  trees  and  shrubs — where  required,  in  such 
as  have  been  formerly  planted  in  nursery-beds,  &c.  in  close 
rows,  and  now  in  advanced  growth  require  more  room,  which 
should  now  be  transplanted  accordingly,  completing  it  principally 
this  month. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs — of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  or  of 
most  kinds,  both  of  young  seedling  plants  and  others,  may  now 
be  planted  or  transplanted  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs — by  the  different  me- 
thods, may  now  at  this  season  he  performed  almost  in  general, 
especially  by  seed,  suckers,  cuttings,  layers,  slips,  off-sets, 
grafting,  &c. 

•Sow  tree  and  shrub  seeds — of  most  sorts,  both  evergreens  and 
deciduous  kinds,  in  beds  or  borders,  &c.  of  light  earth,  inserting 
or  covering  them  in  one  to  two  inches  deep  according  to  the 
smaller  and  larger  seeds. 

Or  some  may  be  sowed  in  pots  or  boxes,  &c.  of  some 

of  the  more  curious  or  tender  evergreens,  &c. 

Likewise  any  of  the  more  curious  or  tender  sorts 

being  sowed  in  pots,  may  be  plunged  in  a bark-bed,  See.  to 
bring  them  forwarder. 

Plant  cuttings  and  slips — of  young  shoots,  to  propagate  va- 
rious sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
kinds. 

Propagate  by  layers — many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
of  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  tribe  : observe  as  directed  in 
February. 

Transplant  rooted  layers — of  last  year’s  laying  into  nursery 
rows  to  acquire  proper  growth. 

Plant  suckers  and  bottom  off-sets — of  various  sorts  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  taking  them  up  with  roots,  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows. 

Propagate  evergreens — many  sorts  by  seeds,  as  pine-tree, 
firs,  cedars,  cypress,  &c.  and  many  other  by  layers,  cuttings, 
suckers,  &cc. 

Collect  grafts — from  the  respective  trees,  before  they -begin 
to  shoot,  ready  for  grafting.  [See  February.] 

Grafting  may  now  be  performed  in  general — both  in  all  the 
sorts  of  fruitvtrees,  usually  propagated  by  that  method,  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  See.  and  in  such  other  trees  as  are  either 
occasionally  or  generally  encreased  by  grafting,  and  should  be 
mostly  completed  this  month. 

Inarching  or  grafting  by  approach — may  also  be  per- 
formed now. 

Head  down  budded  stocks — of  fruit  trees  and  others,  which 
were  budded  last  summer  ; the  bud  being  always  inserted  into  the 
-side  of  the  stock,  the  top  of  which  remaining  entire,  must  now 
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be  cut  down  sloping,  near  the  insertion  of  the  bud.  which  having 
remained  dormant,  will,  after  this,  soon  push  forth  in  a strong 
shoot  to  form  the  new  tree  of  the  desired  sort. 

Head  down  young  fruit  trees — having  their  first  shoots, 
from  grafting  and  budding,  of  one  year’s  growth,  cutting  them 
to  five  or  six  eyes  or  buds,  that  they  may  push  lateral  shoots 
below  to  give  the  trees  their  first  formation  for  the  wall  and  es- 
palier, &c. 

Planting  in  pots — may  now  be  performed  in  any  curious 
sorts  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  as  may  be  required ; and 
where  any  of  former  planting  require  shifting  into  large  pots  or 
fresh  earth,  this  is  a proper  time  for  that  work. 

— Or  former-planted  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  in  pots,  not 

requiring  to  be  shifted,  should  have  the  top  earth  loosened, 
and  a little  fresh  compost  added. 

Herbaceous  perennials — of  numerous  sorts  may  now  be 
planted  and  propagated  in  the  nursery  ; and  of  which  most  sorts 
may  be  propagated  by  off-sets,  and  parting  the  roots  ; many  also 
by  seeds. 

Tender  evergreens  and  other  exotics — having  had  occasional 
protection  in  winter,  &c.  should  now  enjoy  the  full  air. 

Propagate  tender  exotics — now  by  sowing  seeds,  planting 
cuttings,  layers,  &c.  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a bark-bed  or  other 
hot-bed  under  glasses. 

Mulch  new  planted  trees , — of  some  particular  or  prin- 

cipal kinds,  spreading  it  on  the  ground  over  the  roots,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

Continue  all  the  plants  still  in  the  green-house — and  at  this 
season  allow  them  a large  admission  of  free  air,  and  will  require 
frequent  watering. 

Turing  their  continuance  in  the  green-house — keep  all  the 
plants  in  good  order,  clean  from  any  foulness  they  are  apt  to 
contract,  clearing  off  all  decayed  leaves  and  dead  shoots,  and 
occasionally  stir,  or  fresh-earth  the  tops  of  the  pots,  or  any 
may  be  shitted  into  larger  pots  where  required. 

Fresh  air — admit  freely  every  mild  day,  but  shut  close  at 
night  and  when  cold. 

Give  water — now  frequently  to  most  of  the  green-house 
plants,  according  as  the  eprth  in  the  pots  appear  dry. 

Stir  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  pots — where  any  appears  of  a 
binding  nature. 
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Fresh  earthing — the  top  of  the  pots,  if  not  lately  done,  will 
now  prove  beneficial. 

Clean  the  heads  and  leaves — of  any  plants  that  are  foul  or 
mildewed,  washing  with  a sponge,  &cc.  any  very  foul  large 
leaved  sorts,  and  watering  all  over  the  heads  of  others. 

Decayed  leaves  and  shoots — always  clear  off  whenever  they 
appear. 

Prune  the  heads — of  any  plants  that  are  very  irregular,  of 
myrtles,  geraniums,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  cutting  out  or  short- 
ening any  disorderly  or  weak  straggling  growth. 

Heading  down — maybe  occasionally  performed  to  any  green- 
house plants  of  a very  naked,  shabby,  or  straggling  growth ; 
pruning  down  the  branches  more  or  less,  to  have  them  break 
forth  in  fresh  shoots,  and  thereby  form  more  compact  regular 
heads. 

Shift  into  larger  pots , SCc. — any  plants  that  require  it ; re- 
moving them  with  the  ball  of  earth,  cut  away  matted  or  mouldy 
dry  outside  roots,  plant  them  in  the  new  pots,  previously  adding 
some  fresh  earth  at  bottom,  then  inserting  the  plant,  fill  up 
with  more  earth  round  the  sides  and  over  top  of  the  ball,  and 
watered. 

Oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  He. — in  pots,  or  tubs  too  small, 
may  now  be  shifted  as  above  into  larger. 

In  the  work  of  shifting  into  larger  pots,  it  should  be 

observed,  that  as  some  greenhouse  plants  grow  to  a large  size, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  &c.  also  the  American  aloes, 
and  that  after  having  been  shifted  into  the  largest  sized  pots,  and 
having  increased  to  a larger  growth  therein,  they  should  be 
shifted  from  the  pots  into  tubs  of  proper  size,  of  larger  di- 
mensions ; and  any  that  are  now  in  tubs  too  small,  may  be  shifted 
into  larger. 

The  tubs  for  the  above  purpose  should  be  made  strong, 

and  hooped  with  iron,  and  have  two  hooked  iron  handles  at  the 
sides  near  the  top,  opposite,  and  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tubs  to  discharge  the  redundant  moisture,  after  watering,  &c. 

Plant  cuttings  and  slips — of  the  young  shoots  of  myrtle, 
geraniums,  and  other  shrubby  kinds  in  pots  ; and  may  be  for- 
warded in  a hot-bed,  &c. 

Suckers  and  off-sets — where  they  occur  in  any  of  the  green- 
house exotics,  detach  and  plant  in  pots. 

Sow  seeds — of  green-house  exotics,  as  geraniums,  balm  of 
Gilead,  winter  cherry,  &cc.  in  pots,  &c. — Also  sow  kernels  of 
oranges  to  raise  stocks  for  budding,  and  may  all  be  forwarded 
in  a hot-bed  or  bark-bed  of  a hot-house. 

Make  layers- — for  propagation  of  the  lower  young  pliant 
branches  or  shoots  of  anv  shrubbv  kinds. 
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Planting ■ — may  be  performed  in  any  green-house  plants  ; or 
where  any  have  been  raised  several  together  in  a pot  or  pots, 
and  the  young  plants  still  remaining  therein,  transplant  them 
singly  in  small  pots. 


IIOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

The  hot-house  plants — still  require  the  constant  aid  of  a lively 
bark-bed  heat,  assisted  by  fires,  evenings  and  in  cold  mornings  ; 
continuing  the  pines  always  in  the  bark-bed,  and  this  supported 
in  a good  heat. 

The  plants  in  general — should  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air, 
and  will  now  require  frequent  moderate  waterings,  and  some  want 
shifting  into  larger  pots. 

Fruiting  pine  plants — will  now  be  advancing  fast  in  voung 
fruit,  and  require  to  have  a good  lively  bottom  heat  in  the 
bark-bed,  in  which  they  are  plunged,  to  forward  the  fruit  in  a 
free  regular  growth,  and  if  the  heat  is  much  declined,  revive  it 
by  forking  up  the  tan-bark,  See. 

The  succession  pines — also  require  a moderate  and  lively  heat 
in  the  bark-bed,  or  as  they  will  require  shifting  (1.  or  next  month) 
the  heat  must  then  be  renewed. 

The  bark-bed — in  the  pinery,  in  which  the  fruiting  pines 
are  plunged,  keep  of  a lively  temperature,  that  if  not  lately 
revived  by  forking  up  and  adding  some  fresh  tan,  it  will  now  be 
required. 

Give  air — to  the  hot-house  plants  in  mild  sun-shining  davs 
moderately^  but  keep  close  when  cold,  cloudy,  and  every 
night. 

Moderate  watering — will  be  required  once  or  twice  a week, 
or  occasionally  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  become  dry. 

Shifting  into  larger  pots — may  be  occasionally  performed  as 
required  ; or  the  young  succession  pines  will  require  it  in  ge- 
neral next  month  : but  the  fruiting  pines  advancing  in  fruit  do* 
not  require  shifting,  nor  should  they  be  removed  when  in  that 
state  of  growth,  except  where  any  appear  in  a defective  state. 
[See  hot-house,  .April.] 

Clean  the  leaves — of  any  plants  that  are  foul,  or  invaded  with 
insects. 

Propagate  hoi-house  plants — by  different  methods,  as  sowing 
seed,  planting  suckers,  olf-scts,  slips,  cuttings,  lavers,  &c.  all 
in  pots,  and  forwarded  in  a bark-bed,  cither  that  of  the  general 
stove  or  hot-house,  or  its  appendages,  of  bark-pits,  6cc.  under 
glasses. 
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Finish  preparation  of  ground — by  dunging,  digging,  and 
trenching,  ready  for  sowing  and  planting. 

Sowing — may  still  be  successfully  performed  in  most  of  the 
principal  crops  (b.  m.)  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  hot-beds, 
which,  however,  should  now  be  forwarded  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  main  crops  of  several  sorts,  such  as  onions,  leeks,  pars- 
neps,  carrots,  red-beet,  lettuce,  celery,  cabbage,  savoys,  broc- 
coli, See. 

In  the  open  ground — may  sow  onions,  leeks,  car- 
rots, parsneps,  radishes,  red-beet,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans, 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole,  savoys,  red  cabbage, 
sea-cabbage,  celery,  cardoons,  lettuce,  asparagus,  turneps,  spi- 
nach, white-beet,  green-beet,  turnep-cabbage,  turnep-radish, 
salsafy,  scorzonera,  skirrets,  ulexaiiders,  rampion,  nasturtiums, 
and  small-sallading. 

Of  the  above — finish  sowing  the  main  crops  of  onions, 

leeks,  carrots,  parseneps,  red-beet,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  as- 
paragus, lettuce,  radishes,  and  spinach. 

Likewise  of  pot-herbs — may  sow  parsley,  borage, 

fennel,  dill,  thyme,  marjoram,  savory,  hyssop,  marigold,  sorrel, 
burner,  chervil,  clary,  coriander,  and  purslane,  if  not  done  last 
month. 

In  hot-beds — sow  cucumbers,  melons,  kidney-beans, 

capsicum,  tomatoes,  or  love-apple,  and  basil. 

Planting — is  now  proper  in  many  principal  crops,  as  aspara- 
gus, artichokes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  cole  worts,  sea-cabbage, 
beans,  kidney-bens,  potatoes,  horse-radish,  lettuce,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  strawberries,  with  several  kinds  of  aromatics,  pot 
and  sweet  herbs,  both  in  full  plants,  slips,  off-sets,  cuttings, 
&c.  as  sage,  mint,  balm,  tansey,  tarragon,  thyme,  savory, 
marjoram,  hyssop,  sorrel,  burnet,  fennel,  penny-royal,  cha- 
momile, cives,  rhubarb,  lavender,  rue,  &c. 

To  plant  in  hot-bed o — are  cucumbers,  melons,  asparagus  (b.) 
strawberries,  mushrooms,  and  to  prick  therein  young  seedling 
cucumbers,  melons,  capsicums,  love-apples,  basil,  &c. 

Asparagus — finish  sowing  in  an  open  situation  for  new  plan- 
tations next  year,  where  necessary,  or  intended. 

Planting  asparagus — in  beds,  complete  (b.  m.) 

young  plants  of  a year  old  are  proper,  have  rich  ground  well 
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dunged 3 laid  out  in  four  feet  and  a half  wide  beds,  with 
alleys  two  feet  wide  between  ; and  for  planting,  form  with  a 
line  and  spade  four  narrow  trenches  or  drills,  in  each  bed  length- 
ways, a foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  deep,  but  form  only  one 
drill  at  a time,  making  the  line  side  upright ; and  directly  plant 
each  drill  according  as  it  formed,  placing  the  plants  therein 
against  the  upright  side  of  a foot  apart,  with  their  crowns  all 
equally  a little  below  the  surface,  and  earth  them  in  evenly  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  thus  proceed  in  planting  each  row ; 
and  when  finished  planting,  rake  the  surface  lightly  even  ; or  as 
intimated  last  month,  may  previously  sow  a thin  crop  of  onions 
on  the  beds  this  first  season.  [See  March.] 

■ Plant  also  some  asparagus  for  forcing — in  beds, 

as  above,  or  in  continued  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  distance, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  will  be  of  proper  growth  to  take  up  for 
forcing  in  hot-beds  in  winter,  &c.  [See  September,  October, 
and  November.] 

Fork  and  spring  dress  the  productive  old  aspara- 
gus beds — (b.  m.)  turning  up  and  loosening  the  earth  a moderate 
depth,  and  rake  the  surface  even. 

For  forcing — plant  asparagus  in  hot-beds  (b.)  the 

last  crop.  [See  the  preceding  month.] 

Artichokes — finish  the  spring  dressing,  as  in  March. 

Complete  planting  artichokes — where  intended 

(b.  m.)  in  rows  four  feet  and  a half  distance,  by  a yard  in  the 
rows,  as  directed  last  month. 

Aromatic  herbs — finish  sowing  and  planting,  as  thyme,  sa- 
vory, marjoram,  angelica,  sage,  tarragon,  tansey,  fennel,  dill,  mint, 
balm,  penny-royal,  &c. 

— Propagate  aromatics  by  parting  the  roots,  slips,  &c. 

Beans — plant  full  crops  of  Windsor,  Toker,  long  pods, 
white  blossoms,  &c.  once  a fortnight,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half,  or  a yard  asunder. 

Hoe  beans  that  are  up,  and  draw  earth  to  the 

stems. 

Top  early  beans  in  blossom,  to  make  the  pods  set 

sooner  and  more  abundant. 

Beet , red — finish  sowing  the  main  crop  (b.  m.)  that  the  roots 
may  attain  their  peculiar  large  growth  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
following  spring. 

Green  and  white  beet — for  their  leaves  may  also  be 

sowed,  it  not  done  in  February  or  March. 

Also  may  sow  the  mangel  wurzel  beet,  if  before 

omitted.  [See  February.] 

Broccoli  and  borecole — sow  a tolerable  crop  in  an  open 
situation,  to  plant  out  in  summer  for  autnmn  and  winter.  [See 
March.] 
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Prick  out  young  seedlings  of  broccoli  and  borecole,  to 

acquire  strength  for  final  transplanting. 

Cabbages — finish  planting  out  all  the  winter  standing  plants 
for  principal  crops  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Prick  out  young  seedling  cabbages 

Saw  cabbage  seed — of  the  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  sugar- 

loaf,  &c.  to  plant  for  summer  and  autumn  young  cabbages  and 
cole  worts. 

Tie  up  the  leaves  of  early  cabbages  to  forward  their 

heading. 

Sea-beach  cabbage — may  yet  be  sowed  and  planted 

(b.  m.)  where  required,  if  not  done  last  month.  [See  March-} 

Carrots — complete  sowing  the  main  crop  (b.)  or  sow  some 
(m.  1.)  to  draw  young  in  summer. 

Cardoons — may  be  sowed  for  the  main  crop  (b.  m.)  either  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  distance, 
and  the  seed  sowed  three  or  four  together  in  small  patches,  four 
feet  asunder  in  the  rows  ; and  the  plants  to  be  thinned  to  one  in 
each  place  ; or  may  be  sowed  thinly  in  a bed  for  transplanting  as 
above,  in  June,  &c. 

Cauliflower  plants — finish  planting  out  the  main  crops  from 
frames,  hand-glasses,  and  warm  borders,  (b.  m)  but  leave  one 
or  two.good  plants  under  each  hand-glass,  planting  the  others  two 
feet  and  a half  distance. 

Continue  the  hand-glasses  over  the  earliest  cauliflowers, 

till  (m.  1.)  raising  them  three  inches  upon  props,  and  draw  earth 
about  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Prick  out  spring  raised  cauliflowers — and  plant  out 

the  earliest  raised  plants. 

Sow  cauliflower  seed — (b.  in.)  for  a late  summer  and 

autumn  crop. 

Coleworts — plant  of  early  cabbage  kinds  for  summer  greens, 
and  sow  seed.  [See  March,  &c.] 

Celery — SOW  a principal  crop  in  an  open  situation,  and  prick 
out  the  early  raised  plants. 

Finish  earthing  up  old  celery — late  planted  last 

autumn,  for  spring  supply. 

Capsicum,  love-apples,  and  basils — sow  in  a hot-bed,  if  not 
done  in  March  ; and  any  raised  last  month,  thin  and  prick  three 
inches  asunder,  also  in  a hot-bed,  to  obtain  a proper  growth  for 
planting  in  the  natural  ground  next  month. 

Cress,  mustard,  rape , and  radish — sow  every  week  or  fort- 
night, for  small  sallading,  in  any  open  situation. 

Cucumbers  and  melons — sow  in  a hot-bed,  and  prick  therein 
young  seedling  plants  of  these,  and  ridge  out  large  ones  into 
other  hot-beds,  under  frames  and  hand-glasses  ; and  in  young 
plants  beginning  to  push  the  first  runner-bud  in  the  centre,- 
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stop  or  prune  the  said  bud,  at  the  first  joint,  to  promote 
strength  in  the  plants,  and  a production  of  lateral  runners 
for  fruiting. 

Complete  ridging  out  cucumbers  and  melons 

(b.  m.)  into  large  hot-beds  under  frames,  to  remain  for  fruiting. 

To  cucumbers,  tic.  in  hot-beds — admit  air  every 

day,  give  necessary  waterings,  train  out  the  runners  regular, 
impregnate,  or  set  the  young  fruit  in  blossom,  [see  March ‘h 
and  keep  up  a good  moderate  heat  by  lining  with  hot  dung 
to  the  sides,  and  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats, 
or  straw. 

For  hand-glasses — sow  cucumbers  and  melons  in  a 

hot-bed  (b.  m.)  and  those  raised  last  month  prick  some  in  pots, 
and  in  the  earth  of  the  hot-beds. 

Ridge  out  cucumbers  and  melons — in  hot-beds. 

underhand-glasses  (m.  1.) 

Till — finish  sowing,  if  not  done. 

Endive— -may  be  sowed  (m.  ].)  only  a small  portion  now,  as 
the  plants  of  this  sowing  will  soon  run. 

Fennel — may  be  sowed,  or  plant  old  roots,  or  offsets 
thereof. 

Fitochio — sow  in  drills  two  feet  asunder ; and,  when  of  ad- 
vanced growth  in  summer,  earth  up  the  plants  three  or  four 
inches,  to  whiten  the  bottom  part. 

. Horse  dung — prepare  ready  for  hot-beds  as  wanted,  and  for 
linings. 

■Horse  radish — finish  planting  (b.)  if  before  omitted. 

Hot- beds — make  tor  cucumbers  and  melons,  both  for  frames 
and  hand-glasses,  also  ior  capsicums,  love-apples,  basil,  kidney- 
beans,  and  strawberries. 

Line  hot-beds — with  hot  dung  when  the  heat  declines. 

Herbary • — furnish  with  pot-herbs,  by  seeds,  plants,  slips, 
off-sets,  tic.  [See  March.] 

Onions — finish  sowing  the  main  crops  (b.)  or  sow  some 
(m.  1.)  to  draw  young  in  summer,  and  for  small  bulbs  to 
pickle. 

* 1 oung  winter  onions — will  now  be  in  perfection 

to  draw  tor  use  ; thin  and  leave  some  of  the  bulbous  kinds  for 
early  bulbing  in  June. 

Leeks — may  be  sowed  the  main  crop,  if  before  omitted,  and 
(m.  1.)  for  late  transplanting. 

Lettuces — plant  out  from  frames,  hand-glasses,  beds,  &c. 
where  they  have  remained  thick  all  winter. 

Sow  lettuce  of  different  sorts. 

Prick  out  early  sowed  young  lettuce. 

Cos  lettuce — ot  advanced  growth,  tie  the  leaves  to- 
gether to  forward  their  cabbaging,  tic. 
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Mint — plant  by  young  plants,  or  cuttings  of  the  spring 
shoots. 

Mushroom  beds — may  be  made  for  summer  production,  and 
keep  both  the  new  and  old  beds  constantly  covered  with  diy 
straw  a foot  thick.  [See  September.] 

Potatoes — finish  planting  the  main  crops  (b.  m.)  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder,  by  twelve  or  fitteen  inches 
distance  in  each  row,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

Early  potatoes  in  hot-beds — give  air  daily,  and  occasional 
waterings. 

Jerusalem  artichokes — finish  planting  (b.)  [See  the  two  last 
months.] 

Kidney-beans — sow  early  dwarf  sorts  on  a warm  border 
(b.  m.)  and  sow  larger  supplies  (m.  1.)  in  any  open  situation,  in 
drills  two  feet  and  a halt  asunder. 

Some  early  sorts — may  be  sowed  thick  in  a large  pot  or 
two  in  a hot-bed,  &c.  (b.)  for  transplanting,  in  the  lattei  end 
of  this  month,  or  (b.  next)  in  a warm  border. 

Son.'  runner  kidney-beans — (1.)  a small  first  crop  of  the  scailet 
or  other  kinds  required. 

To  kidney-beans  in  hot-beds , fife. — give  air  and  water, 
and  sow  a successional  hot-bed  crop  (b.)  or  some  in  pots  in  a hot- 
house. 

Parseneps — sow  the  main  crop  (b.)  if  not  done  in  Lebruary 
or  March. 

Parsley — sow,  if  not  done  die  two  last  months. 

Hamburgh  large-rooted  parsley — may  still  be  sowed  if 
omitted  before. 

Turneps — sow’  a moderate  crop  (b.)  and  a larger  (m.  1.)  as  die 
first  will  soon  run  : hoc  early  sowed  crops,  and  chin  them  six  or 
eight  inches  asunder. 

Radishes — sow  occasional  crops  once  a fortnight,  and  water 
the  advanced  early  crops  in  dry  weather  ; and  thin  tnose  that  are 
too  thick,  tw’o  or  three  inches  distance. 

Til mep-radish es — sow  of  die  small  white,  and  red  sorts  ; 
and  thin  early  crops  two  or  three  incites  distance. 

Melons • — ridge  out  the  last  crop  in  hot-beds  under  frames 
(b.  m.)  and  plant  the  first  main  crop  in  hot-bed  ridges  under 
hand-glasses  (m.  1.) 

To  all  hot-beds  of  melons — give  proper  air  daily,  occa- 
sional waterings  moderately,  train  out  the  vines  or  runners  re- 
gular, and  keep  up  a good  heat  by  linings  of  hot  dung  ; and 
cover  the  glasses  every  night. 

Sore  melons — (b.)  in  a hot-bed,  to  ridge  out  under  hand- 
glasses (b.)  next  month. 

Peas — sow  plentiful  crops  once  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at 
this  season  for  succession  supplies,  both  of  marrow-fats  and  pnn- 
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cipal  hotspur  kinds,  or  any  sort  that  may  be  required  ; but  the 
two  former  for  the  main  supplies. 

Hoe  and  draw  earth  to  peas  advanced  several  inches 

in  growth. 

Stick  pea's — when  six  or  eight  inches  high,  where 
intended,  a npige  of  sticks  to  each  row. 

' — ; Early  peas  in  warm  borders — water  in  drv  weather. 

Spinach — round-leaved  sort,  sow  once  a fortnight  for  suc- 
cession crops,  broad-cast,  and  raked  in  regularly  ; or  some 
may  be  sowed  in  broad  shallow  drills  ; or  may  sow  spinach  be- 
tween rows  of  young  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  beans,  &c.  either 
broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  drills,  as  above. 

— — Hoe  and  thin  early  spring  spinach — three  to  four  or 
live  inches  distance  ; especially  that  sowed  broad-cast,  that  the 
leaves  may  attain  a large  thick  growth. 

— — Leave  some  old  winter  spinach  for  seed. 

Goin  ds  and  pomp  ions- — sow  in  a hot-bed  (b.  m.)  to  plant  out 
in  May.  > e . 

J i id  out  seedling  plants — from  seed-beds,  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole,  savoys,  celery,  lettuce,  all  in 
beds  of  rich  earth  ; and  in  hot-beds,  prick  young  cucumbers, 
melons,  capsicum,  basil,  gourds,  love-apples*  See. 

Purslane — sow  more  on  a warm  border. 

1\  asturtiums — if  not  sowed,  finish  now.  [See  March.] 

Savoys- — -sow  a principal  crop  of  the  green  curled,  &c.  in  an 
open  situation  (b.  m.)  to  plant  out  in  June,  July,  Sec.  for  au- 
tumn and  winter  supply. 

~ Prick  out  young  seedling  savoys  of  the  early  sowing, 
in  beds  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  to  acquire  strength  for  final 
transplanting  next  month,  &c. 

Eurnep  cabbage — may  be  sowed,  to  plant  out  in  May  and 
une,  a small  crop  for  use  of  a family  : large  supplies  in  fields  to 
feed  cattle. 

Garlicky  shallots,  and  rocambole — finish  planting  (b.  m.) 

T ree  onion— may  still  be  planted,  if  not  done.  [See  March.] 

Strawberries — may  bo  planted,  and  (b.  m.)  complete  the 
spiing. dressing  of  old  beds.  [See  March,  June,  September,  Sec.] 

7 v strawberries  forcing  in  hot-beds , Sic.— give  air  and 

water,  and  place  more  pots  thereof  in  a hot-bed  or  hot-house  (b.) 
for  the  last  forcing  crop. 

Pot-herbs— sow  and  plant  of  any  sorts  required  ; and  propagate 
by  slips,  parting  roots,  dec. 

7??/  seed  may  raise  pot  and  sweet  herbs — of  different 
sorts,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  pot  marjoram,  savory,  hyssop, 
fennel,  dill,  chervil,  marigolds,  burnct,  sorrel,  clary,  basii,  co- 
riander, beets,  parsley,  and  angelica. 
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Or  by  plants,  slips,  parting  roots — may  plant  several 

sorts  of  pot-herbs,  and  aromatics,  as  thyme,  sage,  savory,  pot 
and  winter  marjoram,  hyssop,  vansey,  tarrogan,  mint,  balm, 
penny-royal,  chamomile,  sorrel,  burnet,  cives,  fennel,  laven- 
der, rue,  &cc. 

Small  sallading — sow  every  week  or  fortnight,  of  cresses, 
mustard,  radish,  and  rape,  in  open  situations,  beds,  or  bor- 
ders, See. 

Sow  or  leave  proper  supplies  of  the  above  small  sallading, 

to  produce  seed. 

Mustard — may  be  sowed  (b.)  to  produce  supplies  of  seed, 
with  which  to  make  flower  of  mustard  for  table  sauce  ; sowed 
either  in  dills  a foot  asunder,  or  broad-cast,  and  raked  in  re- 
gularly. 

Scorzoncra,  salsafy,  and  skirrets — may  still  be  sowed  (m.  1.) 

Phubarb — may  now  be  planted  ; a few  plants  set  two  feet  dis- 
tance, it  being  of  large  spreading  growth  : the  young  fleshy 
footstalks  of  its  large  leaves  possessing  an  agreeable  acid 
relish,  are  occasionally  used  for  tarts,  in  April,  May,  &c. 

Hoeing  perform — between  plants  in  rows,  to  cut  down  ad- 
vancing weeds,  as  also  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
to  draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  as  early  cabbages,  cau- 
liflowers, peas,  beans,  &c.  greatly  beneficial  in  forwarding 
their  growth. 

Hand-weeding — will  be  necessary  in  beds  of  small  plants, 
which  always  perform  in  proper  time,  before  the  weeds  advance 
considerably. 

To  produce  seed — leave  some  spinach,  parsley,  beets,  celery, 
endive,  small  sallading,  Welsh  onions,  chervil,  leeks,  broccoli, 
borecole,  turneps,  parsneps,  carrots,  and  other  plants  of  the 
season. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Planting — mav  still  be  performed,  but  should  be  wholly 
completed  (b.  m.)  in  the  different  sorts  of  wall,  espalier,  and 
■standard  fruit  trees ; giving  water  as  soon  as  planted. 

Stake  new  planted  standards — of  tall  growth,  if  much  ex- 
posed to  the  winds. 

Mulch  fruit  trees — of  late  planting,  spreading  it  on  the 
ground  over  the  roots  ; especially  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  that 
it  may  keep  out  the  drought,  and  preserve  the  moisture  in  the 
earth. 

Winter  pruning — unfinished,  complete,  now  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible (b.)  in  all  wall  trees,  espaliers,  and  standards.  • 
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Nailing  ami  tying — in  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  finish  accord- 
ing as  each  tree  is  pruned. 

m former  pruned — wall  trees,  tee.  if  any  decayed  shoots, 
or  ends  of  any  are  dead,  prune  them  to  the  live  wood. 

Heading  down — in  young  wall  trees,  espaliers,  tee.  of  only 
a year  old,  from  budding  and  grafting,  if  omitted  last  month, 
should  now  be  finished  (o.)  whereby  to  obtain  a production  of 
lateral  shoots,  to  form  the  head;  performing  it  principally  on 
the  first  shoots  from  budding,  tec.  produced  last  summer,  cutting 
them  down  to  five  or  six  eyes.  [See  March.  1 

Grafting — may  still  be  performed ; but  let  the  whole  be 
completed  (b.) 

Defend  wall  trees — of  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  now 
in  blossom  and  young  fruit,  from  frost,  by  the  means  advised 
last  month. 

Suckers,  cuttings,  and  layers — of  fruit  trees,  finish  planting 
and  laying  (b.) 

Water—  in  dry  weather  all  late  planted  fruit  trees,  once  a 
week  moderately. 

h ruit  tree  borders — finish  digging,  or  others  formerly  digged 
and  become  hard,  or  the  surface  bound,  loosen  the  earth  abouc 
the  trees. 

Digging — between  rows  of  gooseberries,  cun-ants,  and  rasp- 
berries, should  now  be  finished  (b.) 

Clear  fruit  trees — both  young  and  old,  from  all  root-suckers, 
and  shoots  emitted  from  the  stems. 

Caterpillars' — appearing  in  their  webs  on  fruit  trees,  clear  off 
before  they  animate  and  Over-run  the  general  branches,  and  de- 
vour the  leaves. 

Disbudding — or  rubbing  off  useless  shoots  of  the  year,  in 
wall-trees,  may  be  commenced  in  some  early  shooting  kinds 
(m.  1.)  as  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  taking  off  onlv  the 
foreright  productions  at  present. 

Vines — unfinished  in  the  general  winter-pruning  and  rail- 
ing’ should  now  be  wholly  completed  (b.)  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. [See  March.] 

~ And  vines  having  had  the  proper  general  pruning  and 
training  as  above,  either  in  the  foregoing  or  present  month  ; and 
now  advancing  in  their  spring  shoots,  it  would  be  proper  (1.)  to 
begin  displacing  or  rubbing  off  the  most  useless  and  improper 
[See  May.] 

. Guttings  of  vines— for  propagation,  finish  planting  (b.)  either 
m a nursery,  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Layers  of  vines  and  Jigs — may  be  successfully  effected  (b.  m.) 
choosing  principally  the  young  wood;  and  layed  in  the  common 
method  ; they  will  root  effectually  the  same  year:  may  also  lay 
vines  m pots,  having  largish  pots  of  light  mellow  earth,  bend 
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the  body  of  the  layer-shoot  clown  into  the  earth  several  inches 
depth,  with  the  tops  uprightish,  and  shortened  above  ; or  may 
occasionally  perform  the  laying,  by  drawing  the  shoot  through 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  tilling  up  with  earth  : and,  in 
cither  method,  when  they  are  of  one,  two  or  three  years  growth 
in  the  said  pots,  may  be  transplanted  with  the  ball  of  earth  about 
the  roots  entire : or  some  may  remain  in  the  pots  to  move  occa- 
sionally therein,  where  required,  or  to  place  in  a stove  or  forc- 
ing-house lor  early  fruiting,  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Thin  young  xcall  fruit — of  apricots  (m.  1.)  if  in  clusters. 

Hot  t calls,  Sic. — for  forcing  early  fruit,  should  have  fires 
continued  to  be  made  moderately  of  nights  and  mornings,  or 
of  bark  beds,  therein,  to  support  them  in  a proper  heat — air  ad- 
mitted in  warm  days  to  the  trees  and  advancing  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally watered  at  root  and  top  : keep  the  glasses  shut  every 
night,  and  in  cold  weather. 

— In  the  above  forcing  houses,  some  early  cherries  will  be 

now  ripe,  and  plenty  of  strawberries,  and  sometimes  early 
grapes  (l.) 

May  still  introduce  therein,  strawberry  plants  in  pots  (b.) 

raspberries,  &c.  in  pots,  and  kidney  beans,  and  flower  plants. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PI.EASURE  GROUND. 

Borders  and  beds — should  be  digged  or  hoed,  and  neatly 
raked,  both  to  appear  neat,  and  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
seeds  and  plants  of  flowers,  that  may  be  intended. 

II  alks  and-  grass  lawns — should  also  now  be  put  into  neat 
order,  for  the  spring  season. 

Sowing — may  be  performed  in  all  sorts  of  annuals  and  biennials, 
many  sorts  of  perennials  ; also  of  many  tree  and  shrub  seeds. 

Planting — may  still  be  continued,  in  fibrous-rooted  peren- 
nials and  biennials,  but  finish  planting  all  bulbs  (b.)  anil  most 
kinds  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  various  trees,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  ; (b  m.) 

Acw  work — or  alterations  carrying  on,  or  intended  should 
now  be  completed,  ready  to  furnish  with  seeds  and  plants  in 
proper  time. 

Annual  flower  seeds — of  all  sorts  may  now  be  sowed,  both 
of  hardy  and  tender  kinds. 

Hardy  annuals — may  now  be  sowed  in  full  collection, 

in  borders,  beds,  pots,  &c.  (b.  m.)  to  remain  where  sowed  for 
floweiing  the  same  year,  such  as  lark-spurs,  sweet  peas,  candy- 
tuft, convolvulus,  lupines,  .alysson,  mignonette,  ten  weeks  stocks., 
virgin  stocks,  nasturtiums,  lavatera,  cyanus,  nigella;  all  of 
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which  sow  in  small  patches,  each  sort  separate,  or  some  in  chills, 
as  may  be  required. 

Tender  annuals — sow  in  hot-beds  (b.  m ) the  principal 

supply  for  the  general  blow,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June  ; such 
as  African  and  French  marigolds,  India  pink,  for  planting  out  in 
May  and  June,  China-aster,  yellow  Sultan  flower,  ten  weeks 
stocks,  mignonette,  marvel  of  Peru,  tree  amaranthus,  and  many 
other  sorts. 

Or  in  want  of  hot-beds,  most  of  these,  except  the 

two  latter,  may  now  be  sowed  in  a warm  border  or*  pots, 
&c.  (m.  1 ) 

Most-tender  annuals — sow  also  in  hot-beds  (b.  m.)  to 

plant  out  in  June,  as  cock’s  comb,  tricolor,  bicolor,  globe 
amaranthus,  balsams,  egg  plant,  double  stramonium,  ice  plant, 
sensitive  plant,  Arc. 

Any  tender  annuals — raised  last  month,  or  this,  prick 

in  another  hot-bed,  or  some  in  pots,  plunged  therein,  to  forward 
them  in  growth  till  Mayor  June. 

Auriculas  m pots — curious  sorts  now  in  bloom,  place  on  a 
stage  covered  at  top,  to  defend  the  flowers  from  rain,  and  the 
full  sun  ; and  water  the  pots. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — finish  planting  (b.)  for  a 
late  blow.  [See  March.] 

Arbutus  or  strawberry-tree — a most  beautiful  evergreen  and 
flowering  shrub,  may  now  be  planted. 

Bulbous  roots — any  remaining  out  of  the  ground,  plant 

as  soon  as  possible  (b.) 

— Bulbous  roots  in  flower — curious  sorts  in  beds,  as  fine 

tulips,  hyacinths  ; also  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  if  defended 
from  sun,  rain,  and  bad  weather,  with  mats,  &c.  will  continue 
them  longer  in  perfection. 

— — Early  flowering  bulbs — out  of  bloom,  and  the  leaves 
decayed  (1.)  may  be  taken  up.  [See  May  and  June.] 

Biennial  flower  seeds — of  all  sorts,  should  now  be  sowed 
for  flowering  next  year,  as  sweet-william,  Canterbury  bells, 
stock  gilliflowers,  wall-flowers,  scabius,  French  honeysuckle, 
See.  all  sowed  in  any  bed  or  border,  to  prick  out  in 
summer. 

— — Finish  planting  biennials — (b.)  of  last  year’s  seedlings, 
Sec.  for  flowering  this  year  in  their  proper  season. 

Beds  and  borders — finish  digging,  or  hoe  and  rake  them  in  a 
neat  manner. 

Box,  thrift— and  other  edgings  may  still  be  planted. 

Balm  oj  Gilead — sow  in  a hot-bed,  or  warm  border,  and 
may  plant  slips,  cuttings,  and  ofl-sets  thereof,  which  may  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  aid  of  a hot-bed. 
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Carnation— finish  planting  (b.)  in  pots,  beds,  or  borders 
to  blow  the  ensuing  summer. 

■ i inisk  shifting  carnations  in  small  pots,  into 

larger  ,b.)  [See  March.] 

Climbing  plants  both  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds  may 
be  planted  and  sowed  (b.)  where  required  to  run  over  arbours 
bowers,  &:c.  or  to  ascend  upon  sticks,  in  borders,  &c. 

Cuttings,  suckers,  and  layers — finish  planting  of  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  late  shooting  deciduous  kinds. 

Clipping  may  be  performed  in  edgings  and  hedges,  where 
needful. 

Herbaceous  plants — of  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  bien 
mals,  flowering  kinds,  may  still  be  planted  (b.  m.)  and  seed 
sowed. 

Hydrangea — a fine  ornamental-flowering,  under  shrubby 
plants,  may  now  be  planted  in  pots.  " J 

Hoe.  anil  <akc — borders,  beds,  and  shrubberies. 

Hot -beds— make  for  sowing,  pricking,  and  planting  tender 
annuals. 

Laying — finish  in  evergreens,  and  other  shrubs. 

Lombardy  poplar — a most  swift  growing  tree,  for  speedy 
shade,  shelter,  &c.  may  yet  be  planted  (b.  m.)  and  cuttings 
thereof  most  freely  grow.  & 

Mignonette— sow  in  beds,  borders,  or  pots,  for  its  sweet 
scent ; and  prick  some  early-raised  young  plants  in  pots,  four  or 
five  in  each. 

More  grass  lawns,  Sc. — once  a week  or  fortnight. 

Magnolia— a superbly  beautiful  evergreen,  may  now  be 
planted,  allotting  it  a sheltered,  but  conspicuous  situation. 

Ornamental  trees — and  other  tree  kinds  may  still  be  pianted 
particularly  evergreens,  and  late  shooting  deciduous  kinds  (b.  m.) 

Part,  or  slip  roots — for  increase  of  late  shooting,  or  mode- 
rate growing  perennials,  and  plant  the  slips,  &c.  some  will 
flower  the  same  year. 

Perennials — ot  all  sorts  that  are  raised  from  seed,  may  now 
be  sowed  for  flowering  next  year ; and  young  plants  of  last 
year’s  seedlings,  also  old  plants,  slips,  off-sets,  &r.  may  like 
wise  be  planted  in  beds,  borders,  pots,  to  flower  the  same  season 
summer  and  autumn.  ’ 

Slip  and  divide  roots—  of  old  perennials,  for  an  in- 
crease of  young  plants. 

Ldgings  finish  planting  ; and  any  old  edgings  that  are  irre- 
gular  make  good  the  deficiency,  and  clip,  or  trim,  to  proper 

Ldge  grass  walks,  Sc. — close  and  even. 

L c erg)  ecus  ot  all  tree  and  shrub  kinds  may  still  be  planted 
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(b.  rn.)  and  well  watered,  and  it  is  now  a proper  season  to  plant 
any  of  the  more  tender  or  curious  sorts  of  evergreens. 

■ Prune  evergreens — where  they  require,  or  are  of 

disorderly  growth  ; and  cut  out  decayed  wood,  this  being  a 
proper  season  for  pruning  these  kinds. 

Finish  sowing  seeds  of  evergreens. 

Flowering  shrubs — finish  all  planting  thereof,  that  is  in- 
tended (b.  m.) 

Flowering  herbaceous  plants — of  perennials  and  biennial", 
may  still  be  transplanted  into  beds,  borders,  pots,  &c. 

Forest  trees , Sic. — complete  all  intended  planting  and  sow- 
ing  (b.) 

Grass  lawns,  Sc. — continue  to  pole,  roll,  and  mow  fre- 
quently, to  have  a clean  even  surface. 

Lay  grass  turf- — where  wanted,  or  sow  seed , but 

the  former  is  considerably  preferable. 

Gravel  walks — weed,  sweep,  and  roll  every  week. 

Finish  turning  gravel  walks,  and  fresh  laving ; also 

complete  making  new  where  intended. 

Grafting- — may  be  performed  in  any  curious  varieties  of 
trees,  &c. 

Hedges — finish  planting  (b.)  and  cut  and  regulate  old  hedges, 
where  they  stand  in  need. 

Passion  flower — if  in  request,  plant  against  a south  wall  (b.  m.) 
and  prune  such  as  require  it,  cutting  out  the  weak  shoots,  and 
thin  the  superabundant  regularly,  leaving  the  strong  ones  for 
flowering,  and  shortened,  then  nailed  up  regularly. 

Pinks • and  daisies — may  still  be  planted,  and  may  also  plant 
slips,  and  part  the  roots,  &c.  of  these  plants,  for  increase, 
where  required. 

Pruning — required  in  any  shrubbery,  compartment,  or  tree- 
plantations,  should  be  completed. 

Pots  of  plants — fresh  earth  at  top,  or  shift  into  larger  pots,  as 
required,  and  give  water  in  dry  weather. 

In  pots — may  still  plant  any  herbaceous,  or  shrubby 

plants  required,  (b.  m.) 

Planting — finish  mostly  in  all  biennials,  perennials,  shrubs 
and  trees,  hedges  and  edgings. 

Propagate — plants  by  slips,  and  ofl-sets,  parting  roots,  See. 
and  trees  and  shrubs  by  layers,  and  cuttings  ; some  by  graft- 
ing, &cc. 

Privet  and  quickset  edges — may  be  still  planted  (b.  m.) 

Poses — plant  of  suckers,  or  full  plants  (b.  m.) 

Rake  borders — occasionally,  to  give  them  a fresh,  good  ap- 
pearance. 

Roll  grass  and  gravel — every  week. 
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Tin n ners — scarlet  and  large  white  kidney  beans,  plant  in 
bordeis,  pots,  3cc.  as  flowering  plants,  (1.)  sow  also  coilvolvulus- 
major,  nasturtiums,  sweet-peas,  &c. 

Shrubs — may  be  planted  of  evergreens  ; finish  planting  deci- 
duous kind  (b.  m.)  and  prune  shrubs  where  needful. 

Strawberries — may  be  planted  for  edgings,  or  plant  some  in 
the  borders,  &:c.  singly,  or  three  together,  in  small  clumps. 

Strawberry-tree  or  arbutus — an  elegant  evergreen  flowering 
shrub,  mav  now  be  planted  in  some  conspicuous  shrubbery 
clump,  flower-border,  or  in  a grass-plat  : is  beautiful  as  an  ever- 
green, and  very  ornamental  in  its  numerous  small  white  flowers, 
and  strawberry -like  fruit  in  autumn. 

Stocks,  Brompton,  ike  — sow  (m.'  1.)  for  flowering  netft  year. 

Sowing — generally  now  finish,  mostly  in  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials,  and  in  all  trees  and  shrubs. 

Ten  weeks  stocks — sow  plenty  now  for  transplanting  to  flower 
this  summer,  or  sowed  in  patches,  &c.  to  remain,  and  be 
thinned. 

Tube-roses — plant  some  roots  in  pots,  in  a hot-bed,  of  hot- 
house. 

Turf — may  still  be  laid  successfully. 

Wall-flowers — may  still  be  transplanted  with  balls  of  earth  ; 
sow  seed  : and  propagate  double  bloody  kinds,  by  slips  and  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots. 

Watering — give  in  dry  weather,  to  plant  in  pots,  seed-beds, 
late  planted  articles,  and  to  annuals  in  hot  beds. 

Walnut-trees — may  be  planted  in  young  trees,  or  nuts. 


WORK  IN  TIIE  NURSERY. 

All  spring-planting — of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  wholly 
completed  this  month. 

Finish  planting  out  all  seedling  and  other  young  plants— oi 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  as  early  in  tins  month  as  possible, 
before  they  began  to  shoot  as  it  would  then  be  too  late  to  trans- 
plant many  sorts  successfully.  [See  the  Nuisery  of  February 
and  Match.] 

But  in  evergreens— .most  sorts  may  now  be  safely  and  gene- 
rally more  successfully  transplanted  (b.  m.)  this  month  thin  at  an 
earlier  season  in  cold  weather.  Therefore  may  now  plant  or 
transplant  all  sorts  of  evergreens,  both  seedling  plants  and  others, 
as  may  be  required,  and  planted  in  nursery  rows,  at  proper  dis- 
tances ; such  as  the  different  sorts  of  pine  and  fir-trees,  cedars, 
cypress,  cis  us,  cytissus,  junipers,  laurels,  laurustinuS,  bays, 
hollies,  Vews,  arbutus,  arbor-vit$,  magnolia,  rhododendron, 
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alaternus,  phillyreas,  evergreen  oaks,  and  manv  other  foils  ; 
and  as  soon  as  planted,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a moderate 
watering  to  settle  and  moisten  the  earth  about  toe  roots. 

Also  for  garden  plan' al ions — any  sorts  of  evergreens,  of 
proper  growth,  may  now  be  successfully'  removed  and  planted. 

J'n  transplanting  evergreens  of  larger  growth — it  would  be 
of  particular  advantage  to  remove  any  pai  titular  or  principal  sorts 
with  a ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  and  replanted  with  the  ball 
entire. 

However  in  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs — any  intended  plant- 
ing particularly  required  at  this  season,  it  is  adviiable  only  in 
such  as  have  not  advanced,  or  but  very  little,  in  the  spring 
shooting,  and  should  be  wholly  finished  earlv  in  the  month. 

Propagate  by  layers — many  sorts  of  evergreens  in  the  young 
wood  of  last  summer  ; they  will  be  rooted  for  planting  off  in 
autumn. 

Finish  laying  deciduous  kinds  the  beginning  of  the 

month. 

Plant  cuttings — of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  in  the  deciduous 
kinds  finish  early  in  the  month  ; and  evergreens  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Finish  planting  suckers  (b.) — especially  of  all  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  evergreens  (b.  m.) 

Plant  slips,  suckers,  cuttings — of  many  sorts  of  under- 
shrubby  plants,  as  rue,  rosemary,  lavender,  southernwood,  and 
many  others  of  similar  growth. 

■ herbaceous  Jwxeer-plant  seeds — of  perennials  and 

biennials,  in  all  sorts  may  now  be  sowed,  and  by  which  nume- 
rous species  and  varieties  are  raised,  all  for  flowering  next 
year. 

Likewise  propagate  perennials — by  slipping  and 

parting  the  roots,  and  by  which  numerous  sorts  may  be  en- 
creased. 

But  in  Biennials — they  are  mostly  raised  principally- 

by  seeds,  sowed  annually  at  this  season. 

The  sowing  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds — should  now  be  wholly 
finished  (b.  m.)  especially  in  all  the  deciduous  kinds. 

Likewise  in  evergreens — all  intended  spring-sowing  should' 
be  completed  (b.  m.)  though  most  sorts  may  then  be  successfully 
sowed  ; and  is  a good  season  for  sowing  all  the  sorts  of  pine  and 
fir,  cedars,  juniper,  cypress,  bays,  evergreen  oak,  arbutus, 
magnolia  and  many  other  sorts. 

Examine  seedbeds — of  trees,  shrubs,  See.  sowed  last  autumn, 
or  early  this  spring  ; keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  give  oc- 
casional watering  in  dry  warm  weather. 

Fender  exotics  in  pots — having  had  occasional  protection  in 
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cold  weather,  should  now  be  fully  exposed  ; and  some  ol  ad- 
vanced giowth  may  be  planted  in  the  lull  ground. 

— Any  tender  or  curious  sorts,  planted  or  sowed  in 

pots  this  spring,  may  be  forwarded  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a. 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  bark-pit,  under  a frame,  &c. 

Grafting — if  not  finished  last  month  should  now  be  wholly 
completed  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Any  pruning — not  yet  finished,  should  now  be  completed  ; 
and  this  is  now  a proper  season  to  perform  any  principal  piu- 
ning  in  all  sorts  of  evergreens. 

Finish  all  digging — both  in  compartments  for  so.ving  and 
planting,  and  between  rows  of  young  trees,  &c. 


GREEK-HOUSE. 

Admit  air— In  mild  days  from  morning  till  evening,  but  shut 
close  when  cold,  and  every  night. 

Waterings — will  be  necessary  once  or  twice  a week. 

Clean  the  leaves—  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  of  any  other 
exotics  that  are  foul,  by  washing  the  large-leaved  kinds  with  a 
sponge,  and  the  others  by  watering  ovei  the  branches  and 
leaves. 

Decayed  leaves  and  shoots , She. — clear  awayr. 

Fresh  earth — to  tops  of  the  pots  of  those  not  yet  done,  this 

spring. 

Shift  into  larger  pots,  She.— with  some  fresh  earth,  any  plants 
that  are  in  pots  or  tubs  too  small  ; removed  with  the  ball  ol 
earth  entire,  and  watered.  [See  March.]  And  wheie  any  of 
the  larger-growing  plants,  as  oranges,  lemons,  and  American 
aloes,  now  growing  in  the  largest-sized  pots,  and  aie  considerably 
advanced  in  large  growth,  should  be  shifted  from  the  pots  into 
tubs  of  a larger  size,  and  any  in  tubs  too  small,  should  be  shifted 
into  others  of  larger  dimensions.  [See  the  Green-House  of  last 

month.]  ,111 

Or  those  not  shifted — loosen  the  top  earth,  and  add  a 

little  fresh  compost.  [See  March.]  _ t 

Or  any  plants  appearing  of  a sickly  or  infirm 

state — it  would  be  advisable  to  shift  them  into  entire  fresh  eaith, 
previously  pruning  any  decayed  roots,  branches,  &tc. 

Oranges , and  lemons , She. — requiring  larger  pots  and  tubs, 
may  now  be  shifted. 

Pruning  or  heading  doxsn — may  be  performed  to  any  myi- 
tles,  geraniums,  oranges,  &c.  having  straggling,  or  naked 
shabby  heads,  that  they  may  break  out  lull  in  young  shoots. 

Planting  grcen~hgu.se  plants— -finish  in  any  sorts  required,  in 
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pots  of  common  rich  earth,  or  moderate  loamy  compost ; but 
the  succulents  should  generally  have  a dry  light  soil. 

1 oung  oranges,  lemons — and  other  exotics  imported  from 
Italy,  &c.  at  this  season,  if  any  are  obtained,  wash  and  soak 
them  in  water,  then  plant  them  singly  in  pots,  and  if  plunged 
in  a bark-bed,  made  in  a glass-case,  &c.  it  will  forward  their 
rooting  and  production  of  shoots  at  the  top  more  effectively. 

Sow  orange  and  lemon  kernel. — in  pets  in  a hot-bed,  to  raise 
stocks  for  budding, 

~ —chant  young  orange  stocks  of  the  last  year  separate- 
ly, in  small  pots,  and  may  be  forwarded  in  a hot-bed. 

. Propagate — green-house  plants  by  suckers,  lavets,  slips,  cut- 
tings, off-sets,  seed,  &c. 

Cuttings  ot  myrtles,  geraniums,  2cc.  heaths,  and  various 
otner  shrubby  kinds  ; plant  ot  young  wood  in  pots,  and  if  for- 
warded in  a hot-bed,  ot  bark-bed,  will  mostly  root  much  sooner. 
[See  May  and  June,} 

Seeds  of  green-house  plants  sow  in  pots  in  a hot-bed. 

Succulent  plants — may  be  shifted  where  any  want  larger  pots  • 
and  suckers  and  cuttings  thereof  planted. 


HOT- MO  USE. 

The  bark-bed  heat — will  now  require  to  be  renewed  with 
about  one-tnird  of  new  tan,  if  not  done  last  month  ; first  take 
up  the  pots  ot  pines,  &c.  and  remove  some  of  the  waste,  or 
earthly  old  bark,  at  top,  then  apply  the  fresh  tan,  and  die  old 
and  new  forked  up  together,  and  directly  repiunge  the  pots  of 
plants.  ' ° r 

Jb  ire-heat  will  still  be  necessary  every  evening  and  cold 
mornings. 

Pir  should  be  admitted  moderately  in  mild  sun-shining  days. 

It  atei  ing  will  be  necessary  about  once  or  twice  a week, 
according  as  the  different  sorts  of  plants  shall  require. 

Tine  apple  plants — now  advancing  in  young  truir,  require  a 
good  bottom  neat,  supported  in  the  bark-bed,  observing  as 
above,  and  give  proper  moderate  watering. 

*77  Succession  puics- — tor  future  fruiting,  will  now  require 

shitting  (b.  m.)  into  larger  pots  (32s.)  with  some  fresh  earth,  if 
not  done  in  March;  and  the  heat  ot  ttic  bark-bed  to  be  then 
lane  wed,  with  some  tiesh  tan,  and  forking  up,  as  above  advised. 

‘ But  observe,  the  present  fruiting  pines  must  not  gene- 
rally be  shifted^  or  only  occasionally,  as  any  particular  plants  may 
seem  to  require,  on  discovering  a defective  growth  or  unhcalth- 
Ifd  state,  in  which  may  uraw  them  out  of  the  pot  with  the  ball 
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of  earth  entire  : trim  off  some  of  the  loose  outward  old  earth  at 
sides  and  bottom  ; add  some  fresh  in  the  pot,  and  replace  the 
plant  therein,  filling  up  with  more  fresh  mould,  and  directly- 
watered,  and  replunged  in  the  baik-bed. 

Shifting- — into  large  pots,  and  some  fresh  earth  may  be  per- 
formed to  anv  other  hot-house  exotics  that  require  it,  except  the 
fruiting  pines  aforesaid. 

Clean  any  plants — that  are  foul,  by  washing  or  watering  over 
the  leaves. 

Vermin — appearing  on  the  pines,  or  other  plants,  should  be 
exterminated,  which  should  be  very  particularly  attended  to, 
especially  those  small  vermin  which  often  destructively  invade 
the  pine  plants. 

Propagate  hot-house  plants — by  cuttings,  suckers,  off-sets, 
slips,  layers,  and  seed,  all  in  pots  plunged  in  the  bark-bed. 

Crowns  and  suckers — of  pines,  where  they  occur,  may  also 
fie  planted,  each  separately  in  a small  pot,  and  placed  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  pinery  or  succession  house,  &c. 

To  force  in  the  hot-house — may  still  admit  pots  of  strawber- 
ries, kidney-beans,  flower-plants,  &c.  (b.  in.)  give  frequent 
waterings. 


MAY. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sowing  and  planting — is  necessary  now  for  several  succes- 
sion summer  crops:,  and  some  full  crops  for  autumn  and  winter 
supply ; mostly  all  in  the  natural  ground,  and  some  in  hot- 
beds. 

For  sowing — the  principal  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans, 
radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  turneps,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  borecole,  savoys,  coleworts,  celery,  endive,  a few; 
carrots  and  onions,  to  draw  young  ; leeks  for  late  transplanting, 
turnep-cabbage,  turnep-radish,  small  sallad,  purslane,  coriander, 
finochio;  also  any  sort  of  seeding  potherbs,  if  before  omitted, 
likewise  pickling  cucumbers. 

And  for  hot-bed  sowing — cucumbers,  melons,  gourds, 

&c. 

To  plant — the  requisite  sorts  are  beans,  kidney-beans,  cab- 
bages, coleworts,  savoys,  broccoli,  borecole,  lettyce,  early  celery 
and  endive  ; late  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  spring  raised  ; also  pot- 
herbs and  aromatic  plants,  before  omitted  ; and  from  hot-beds, 
capsicums,  love-apples,  gourds,  and  basil. 
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To  prick  out — from  seed-beds*  cabbages,  savoys,  broc- 
coli, borecole,  and  celery. 

For  hot-bed  planting — cucumbers,  melons,  under 

hand-glasses,  &c. 

Crops  failed — of  the  spring  sowing,  through  bad  seed,  or  in- 
clement weather,  &c.  lose  no  time,  but  sow  and  plant  again  (b.) 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  same  or  other  crops. 

Beans — plant  succession  crops  of  the  large  or  sword  lon^ 
pods  ; also  of  broad  beans,  such  as  Windsor,  Toker,  and  any 
other  sorts  required  ; generally,  at  this  season,  planting  some 
once  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  and  hoe  and  draw  earth  to 
young  beans  that  are  up. 

• — * Top  early  beans  and  others,  when  in  full  blossom,  to 

turn  the  whole  nourishment  to  the  advancement  of  the  pods. 

* Plant  some  white  blossom  beans,  and  sword  and  other 

long  pods. 

Kidney-beans — sow  or  plant  full  crops  of  the  Canterbury, 
Battersea,  speckled  dwarfs,  and  other  dwarf  sorts  required  (b.  m.) 

Likewise  sow  runner  kidney  beans  of  the  scarlets, 

large  white  runner,  Dutch,  and  other  sorts. 

— If  any  dwarf  kidney  beans  were  sowed  in  a hot-bed 

last  month  for  transplanting  into  the  natural  ground,  thev  should 
be  panted  out  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  in  a warm  border. 

Asparagus  beds — both  old  and  new  planted,  and  seed-beds 
will  now  require  a careful  weeding. 

— Old  asparagus  beds  will  now  at  this  season  be  in  full 

production  of  young  shoots  for  gathering,  which,  when  from 
about  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  inches  high,  are  proper  for 
cutting,  while  the  top  buds  remain  compact  and  firm. 

In  gathering  or  cutting  asparagus,  be  careful  not  to 

injure  the  advancing  young  buds  that  are  still  within  the  ground, 
for  as  several,  shoots  are  generally  arising  from  the  same  roots,  in 
different  degrees  of  successional  growth,  should  therefore,  in 
gathering  the  proper  advanced  shoots,  thrust  the  knife  straight 
down  close  to  each  shoot,  cutting  it  off  about  three,  four  or  five 
inches  within  the  surface,  in  a slanting  downward  cut  ; the 
others  will  advance  in  regular  succession  for  cutting  two  or  three 
times  a week. 

Artichokes — hoe  to  destroy  weeds,  and  loosen  the  earth 
about  the  plants  : and  complete  planting  all  that  are  intended 
(b.) 

Aromatic , sweet  and  pot-herbs — may  still  be  sowed  (b.)  and 
in  most  perennial  sorts  planted  in  slips,  off-sets,  &c.  and  in  full 
plants,  as  required. 

_ Lettuces — thin  the  main  crops,  and  plant  out  plenty  a foot 
distance,  of  cos  a:>l  other  principal  .sorts. 

Tie  up  the  leaves'  of  early  cos  lettuce  for  cabbaging. 
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— Sow  lettuce  in  succession  crops  two  or  three  times 

this  month. 

Cabbages — hoe  between,  and  draw  earth  about  the  stem  of 
the  plants  ; and  in  earlier  crops  of  cabbages  tie  up  the  leaves  to 
forward  their  heading. 

Plant  out  spring  raised  cabbage  plants  for  young  summer 

and  autumn  cabbages,  and  for  colewoi  ts. 

Sow  cabbage  seed,  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  or  sugar-loaf, 

both  fur  coleworts  and  young  cabbaging,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  in  autumn,  &c. 

Cucumbers — sow  and  plant  the  last  crops  in  hot-beds,  both 
under  frames  and  in  hand-glasses. 

To  cucumbers  in  not-beds  give  air  freely  every  day,  and 

frequent  moderate  waterings  : support  a good  moderate  heat  in 
the  beds,  by  occasional  lining  with  hot  dung  on  the  sides  ; and 
cover  the  glasses  every  night. 

Impregnate,  or  set  the  young  cucumber  fruit  in  blos- 
som. [See  March.] 

■ For  hand-glass  cucumbers — make  hot-bed  ridges, 

either  on  level  ground,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a 
half  high,  or  in  trenches  that  width  and  half  a yard  deep, 
earthing  the  bad  eight  inches  thick  ; place  the  hand-glasses  a 
yard  asunder,  and  when  the  earth  is  warm  plant  three  or  four 
plants  under  each  glass  ; water  and  shade  them  till  they  take  good 
root,  and  cover  the  glasses  and  bed  every  night. 

Or  in  want  of  plants  for  the  above  ridges,  may  sow- 

seed  under  each  glass  to  remain. 

Or  also  in  want  of  glasses  may  put  in  some  young 

plants  or  seed,  in  patches,  the  above  distance,  along  the  middle, 
and  the  hot-bed  protected  with  oiled  paper-frames,  or  covered 
with  mats  of  nights  and  bad  weather. 

Where  hot  dung  is  scarce — or  not  sufficient  to  make 

regular  beds,  as  above,  may  now,  at  this  season,  dig  holes  two 
feet  wide,  a foot  deep,  and  fill  them  with  hot  dung,  then  earth 
them  over,  and  put  in  plants  or  seed  as  above  and  defended  si- 
milarly. 

Cucumbers  may  now  he  sowed  in  the  open  ground  (1.1 

for  picklers  and  other  occasions  ; allot  them  a rich  compartment 
of  ground,  or  some  on  a warm  south  border  ; dig  or  loosen  the 
earth  in  patches'  a loot  and  a half  wide,  three  to  four  or  five  feet 
asunder,  and  each  patch  a little  hollowed  bason  form,  gradually 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  sow  several  seeds  in  the  middle  purr  of 
each  hole,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep  in  the  earth: — and  may 
sow  some  also  close  under  a south  wall  or  paling,  &c.  both  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  sheltered  warm  situations  and 
the  opportunity'  of  training  some  pait  of  the  plants  to  Ule  wall, 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  in  a clean  regular  growth  and 
good  flavour.  [Sec  also  June.] 

Cauliflowers — the  early  hand-glass  crop  now  well  advanced 
should  have  the  glasses  entirely  discontinued  (b.)  if  not  done  last 
month  ; and  if  very  dry  weather,  give  one  or  two  good  water- 
ings to  make  the  heads  grow  large  previously  hoeing  some  earth 
round  each  plant  to  contain  the  water. 

Potatoes — finish  planting  (b.  m.)  if  omitted  before,  they  will 
edme  in  for  a tolerable  crop  in  autumn. 

Hot-bed  dung — provide  and  prepare  fresh  supplies  (b.)  for 
making  the  last  hot-beds  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  for  oc- 
casional linings. 

Frame  hot-beds — for  cucumbers  and  melons  finish  making, 
sowing,  and  planting  (b.  m.) 

Hand-glass  hot-beds — for  cucumbers  and  melons  finish 
wholly  this  month,  especially  melons  (b.  m.) 

Line  hot-beds — of  cucumbers  and  melons,  in  which  the  heat 
is  declined,  applying  hot  dung  to  the  sides  to  support  a moderate 
bottom  heat  all  this  month. 

Covering  of  nights — must  still  be  continued  to  cucumber  and 
melon  hot-beds,  with  mats  or  straw  over  the  glasses. 

Air  admit — to  all  hot-beds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  every 
warm  day,  by  tilting  the  glasses  behind  in  the  frame  beds,  an 
inch  or  two,  or  more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
hand-glasses  raised  on  the  south  side,  one  or  two  inches,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  as  the  sun  is  less 
or  more  powerful,  but  shut  close  of  nights. 

Shade — in  hot  sun  shining  weather,  will  be  proper  to  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  under  glasses  in  frames,  with  mats  or  litter,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

Hot-beds — finish  making  principally  this  month  for  cucumbers 
'or  melons,  to  sow  or  plant. 

Melon  hot-beds — give  air  every  day,  and  apply  moderate  wa- 
terings, but  more  sparingly  where  the  young  fruit  is  setting,  as 
Vnuch  moisture  would  make  them  go  off  in  their  infant  state ; still 
* keep  up  a tolerable  good  heat  in  the  beds,  by  lining  occasionally, 
and  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats  or  straw. 

f or  hand-glass  crops  of  melons,  finish  making 

hot-bed  ridges,  observe  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  earth  them 
eight  or  ten  inches  with  some  mellow,  loamy  compost,  or  other 
tich  mould,  place  the  glasses  a yard  asunder,  and  plant  one  or 
two  melon  plants  under  each,  water  and  shade  them  from  the 
sun  till  they  take  root  and  grow. 

Likewise  plant  melons  in  a hot-bed,  as  above,  to 

be  covered  with  oiled-paper  frames, 

— Finish  sowing  melons  (b.)  to  ridge  out,  as  above. 

the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  a late  crop. 
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Oilal-paper  frames— prepare  for  melons,  and  cucumber  ridges 
as  above,  to  place  over  the  beds  this  month  or  next,  both  in 
some  of  those  planted  under  hand-glasses,  the  glasses  being 
previously  removed  away ; or,  in  want  of  such  glasses,  may,  at 
this  season,  place  the  paper-frames  immediately  over  the  bed  and 
plants — which  frames  are  beneficial  by  defending  those  beds  ef- 
fectually from  rain  and  cold,  and  afford  a fine  shade  from  the 
scorching  sun  ; and  by  which,  excellent  crops  of  melons  are 
obtained  in  autumn,  and  cucumbers  in  summer.  [See  dune.] 

Gourds  and  pompions — plant  out  from  hot-beds,  &c.  (b.m.) 
planting  some  gourd  kinds  near  walls,  rails,  arbours,  &cc.  on 
which  to  train  them. 

Or  sow  gourds,  &c.  in  the  natural  ground  (b.  m.) 

to  remain;  or  in  a hot-bed  (b.)  to  forward  them  for  trans- 
planting (1.  in.) 

Carrots,  parsneps,  and  red-beet — now  require  clearing  from 
weeds,  and  thinning  to  proper  distances,  either  by  hand- weeding 
or  small  hoeing. 

. The  carrots  thin  about  four  to  six  or  eight  inches, 

in  which  those  intended  to  draw  for  use  in  young  growth,  in  a 
thinning  order  as  wanted,  may  now  be  thinned  only  about  four 
or  five  inches ; but  those  designed  to  grow  to  a larger  size 
for  the  main  crop,  thin  from  about  six  to  eight  inches 
asunder. 

. — Parsneps  thin  wholly  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 

Red-beet  thin  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance. 

Carrots  may  be  sowed,  a small  crop  to  draw 

young,  the  latter  end  of  summer,  and  in  autumn. 

Salsafy  and  scorzonera — hoe  and  thin  six  inches  distance. 

Celery — early  raised,  plant  out  in  trenches  for  blanching. 
[.See  June  and  July.] 

. Prick  out  young  celery  from  the  seed  bed  three 

inches  asunder. 

Sow  a good  crop  of  celery  now  (b.m.)  for  au- 
tumn and  winter,  watered  in  dry  weather. 

Endive — may  be  sowed  a small  crop  of  the  white  and  the 
green  curled  for  early  use,  and  plant  out  the  earlier  raised  plants ; 
but  as  what  is  raised  before  June  will  soon  run  to  seed,  should 
now  sow  or  plant  only  a small  supply. 

Leeks — weed  and  thin,  and  may  sow  some  (b.)  for  late 
transplanting. 

Broccoli — plant  out  early  raised  plants  for  heading  in  autumn 
and  winter. 

Sow  a full  crop  of  purple  and  white  broccoli 

(b.m.)  for  winter,  and  following  spring.  ' 

Prick  out  small  seeding  broccoli  from  seed  beds, 

three  inches  distance. 
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Borecole  plant  out  some  of  the  strongest  spring  raised  plants 
to  obtain  a laige  growth  for  autumn  and  winter. 

■ ' Sow  the  last  crop  (b.  m.) 

~~  ' “ l3fick  out  small  seedling  plants  of  borecole  from 

seed  beds,  three  or  four  inches  asunder. 

Coleworts — plant  and  sow  seed  of  the  sugar  loaf,  or  York- 
shire cabbage  kind,  &cc.  for  summer  and  autumn. 

Capsicum,  love-apples,  basil  and  gourds,  Sic.— plant  out  from 
hot-beds  (b.m.  orl.)  when  settled  warm  weather. 

Finochio— sow  a succession  crop,  and  hoe  and  clean  tire 
former  sowed.  (See  April.) 

Spinach— sow  some  once  a fortnight  for  succession  crops,  as 
the  plants  now  soon  run. 

! an^  t^n  spinach,  when  an  inch  or  two  in 

growth,  especially  that  from  broad-cast  sowing,  leaving  the 
plants  three  or  four  inches  asunder. 

— — Leave  some  strong  spinach  plants,  for  seed. 

Sage— plant  slips  of  the  young  shoots  in  a shady  border,  and 

Mint  may  still  be  planted,  either  by  rooted  young  plants, 
or  cuttings  of  the  stalks,  well  watered.  6 

Tarragoiir-plvxii  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  and  watered 

■'strawberries  shooting  in  numerous  runners,  should  have 
some  of  the  grossest  cleared  away,  that  they  may  not  crowd  the 
main  plants  ; and  when  in  blossom,  give  water  abundantly  in  dry- 
weather.  J } 

Savoys  plant  out  some  early-raised  plants,  to  produce  large 
heads  m autumn. 

Sow  the  last  crop  (b.) 

~ ~ ~ Piick  out  small  savoy  plants  from  seed  beds. 

Small  sallading— sow  once  a week  of  cresses,  mustard,  rape 
and  ladiah  • watered  in  dry  weather. 

1 licking  out  and  thinning  seed  beds  of  young  plants  will 
now  e pioper  in  several  sorts  of  transplanting  articles,  as  cab- 
,ge\  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole,  celery,  savoys,  &c. 
tnmning  them  out  where  thickest,  and  prick  them  in  other  beds, 
three  or  four  inches  asunder,  to  acquire  strength  for  final  trans- 
planting next  month,  &c.  giving  water. 

limiting  out  finally- — perform  in  succession  crops  of  cab- 
bages, lettuces,  cauliflowers,  coleworts,  also  early  celery  and 

bersVC&rCapSltUm’  love"aI1Ples’  gourds,  pompions,  cucum- 

Th inning— wi\\  now  be  required  in  various  close  crops,  as 
. carrots,  onions,  leeks,  lettuce,  turneps,  parsneps,  spinach,  sal- 
safy  sconzonera  Hamburgh  parsley,  beets,  &c.  also  seed-beds 
as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole,  savoys,  celery,  &c.. 
tor  pricking  out.  J 1 
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.Coriander  and  purslane — sow  succcssional  crops,  small 
portions,  in  a bed  or  border. 

Parsley — if  omitted  sowing,  may  still  be  sowed. 

— Hamburgh,  or  large-rooted  parsley,  hoe  and  thin 

six  inches  distance. 

Pot  and  aromatic  herbs — may  be  sowed  (b.  m.)  if  before 
omitted  ; as  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  hyssop,  sorrel,  burner, 
chervil,  fennel,  dill,  coriander,  parsley,  marigolds,  borage, 
purslane,  and  angelica. 

Planting  aromatics  and  sweet  herbs  may  also  be 

performed,  if  required,  both  in  full  plants,  and  by  slips,  off-sets, 
cuttings,  &cc.  as  thyme,  sage,  savory,  marjoram,  hyssop,  mint, 
penny-royal,  balm,  tarragon,  tansev,  fennel  roots,  chamomile, 
sorrel,  burnet,  and  cives. 

Likewise  may  plant  rue,  rosemary,  lavender,  in  plants, 

cuttings,  and  slips  (b.  m.) 

Nasturtiums — maybe  sowed  (b.  m.)  it  omitted  last  month. 

Seeds  to  produce — leave  some  parsley,  spinach,  lettuce, 
leeks,  celery,  endive,  small  sallading,  chervil,  coriandei , 
purslane,  broccoli,  borecole,  Welch  onions,  turneps,  ra- 
dishes, &cc. 

Seed-plants  support — particularly  onions  and  leeks,  by  stakes 
and  lines  along  the  rows,  &cc. 

Seed-beds  thin — of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole, 
savoys,  celery,  lettuce  : and  prick  those  thinned  out  of  tue  first 
six  sorts  into  other  beds,  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  to  obtain 
strength  for  final  transplanting ; but  prick  tire  lettuce  finally  at 
once  six  or  eight  to  twelve  inches  distance. 

Hoeing — perform  in  dry  weather,  to  cut  down  weeds  between 
all  plants  in  rows,  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  &c. 
loosening  the  surface,  and  draw  some  earth  to  the  stems  ; also 
to  small-hoe,  thin,  and  clcer  from  weeds,  several  close  crops, 
as  onions,  carrots,  turneps,  parsneps,  beets,  spinach,  leeks,  lettuce, 
salsafy,  &c. 

Showery  weather — take  opportunity  to  prick  and  plant  out 
various  transplanting  articles  ; also  for  sowing  many  sorts  of 
small  seeds. 

H atering — in  dry  weather,  is  necessary  to  all  new  planted 
erops,  and  seed-beds  of  small  plants.  , 

Hand-weeding — perform  in  proper  time,  as  now  required  in 
many  seedling  plants,  before  the  weeds  encrease  much. 

In  this  month  may  sow  turnep-cabbage,  Anjou  cabbage, 
Milan  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  large  Scotch  cabbage,  all 
for  autumn  and  winter. 
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The  pruning-  principally  required  at  this  season,  and  al! 
summer,  is  chiefly  in  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  not  so  generally 
necessary  in  standards.  ® ' 

Summer  prumng- — begin  in  early  shooting  wall-trees,  bv 
disbudding  the  improper  and  superabundant  young  shoots  of  the 

year. 

, : In  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines— particularly 

the  shoots  will  be  advancing  numerously  ; go  over  them,  and 

ITib  off  all  tbe  forenerbr  ill  i .1  • 


1 rc  ii  ; V “-'““'"“ft  uuuK.ii;usiy ; go  over  rnem,  and 
lub  off  all  the  foreright  and  other  ill-placed  shoots,  and  thin  the 
superfluous,  or  over-abundant  productions. 

Likewise  in  other  wall  trees,  advancing  considerably 

lOOtS-  as  nlnms  n^nre  8 — 


wan  uto,  auvancing  considerably 

;LyrUrgf -00tS?  as  plumS)  pears’  chernes>  &c.  may  commence 
tne  disbudding  the  improper  shoots  as  above. 

J me.c  will  likewise  now  be  advancing  considerably  in  their 

young  shoots,  and  is  adviseable  to  regulate  them  now  as  soon  as 

possible  in  their  early  growth,  displacing  all  the  ill-placed  and 

impropei  ; but  carefully  retaining  the  strong  well-placed  shoots, 

and  all  those  furnished  with  young  fruit,  now  appearing,  which 

, dys  is  produced  only  m the  shoots  of  the  year,  emitted  from 

t.iose  of  the  year  before  ; and  when  the  retained  shoots  in  ge- 

ueral  are  about  a foot  long,  train  them  regularly  to  the 

Espalier  trees— when  advanced  in  the  young  shoots  (m.  U 

ru  b off  the  foreright  and  others  ill  placed,  as  advised  in  the  wall 
trees. 

Hall  trees  protected — when  in  blossom,  and  young  fruit  in 
the  preceding  spring  months,  should  have  now  all  covering  dis- 
continued and  removed,  as  the  fruit  will  now  be  of  some  ad- 
vanced growth. 

« Jhl\  fruit— in  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums, 

wheie  set  too  thick,  or  in  clusters. 

T.  he  thinned  off  young  green  fruit,  of  apricots,  nec- 

ims.  1Y1  nrnnpv  torfr 


tarmes,  plums,  are  proper  for  tarts. 

Lute  planted  fiuit  trees— give  water  to  the  roots  in  dry  h< 
weather,  - 

Mulch— continue  to  late  planted  fruit  trees,  on  the  grour 
jV5r  , eir  r5*ts>  especially  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  t 
dcmnd  them  from  the  drought,  and  preserve  the  earth  moist. 

Is  tights,  or  insects — sometimes  attacking  the  leaves  and  shoo 
ot  wall  trees,  &c.  at  this  season,  should  be  prevented  fror 
spreading,  by  pulling  off  the  distempered,  or  infested  crumple 
leaves,  and  pinch  or  prune  off  the  hunched  clammy  ends,  an 
other  parrs  ol  toe  distempered  young  shoots,  to  prevent  th 
malady  from  spreading  destructively  to  the  trees  and  fruit. 
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Or  in  case  of  small  insects,  strew  also  tobacco  dust, 

lar  Scotch  snuff,  over  the  branches  and  leaves. 

Also  in  blighted  trees,  and  of  weakly  growth,  dig 

and  open  the  ground,  and  apply  a compost  of  loamy,  or  other 
fresh  earth,  and  rotten  dung  together,  and  work  it  in  about  the 
roots  some  considerable  width,  and  watered. 

Likewise  in  blighted  wall  and  espalier  trees,  See.  or 

attacked  with  small  insects,  in  dry  hot  weather,  it  is  of  advantage 
both  to  water  the  roots,  and  with  a garden  watering  engine,  play 
water  in  a strong  stream  against  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fiuit. 

Caterpillars — where  they  appear  in  webs  on  fruit  trees,  de- 
stroy as  muc  h as  possible,  before  they  encrease  much  in  growth 
to  over-run  and  devour  the  leaves — also  water  the  branches,  as 
above. 

Water — to  late  planted  fruit  trees,  will  be  proper  in  dry  hot 
weather,  once  a week. 

Young  xcall  and  espalier  trees — now  advancing  in  the  summer 
shoots,  should  have  the  foreright,  and  others  ill-placed,  pruned, 
or  rubbed  off  close. 

Pinch  or  top  strong  shoots  of  the  present  year — in  vacant 
parts  of  wall  and  espalier  trees  (1.)  to  obtain  laterals  therefrom 
the  same  season  to  supply  the  void  spaces. 

Improper  and  useless  shoots — advancing  in  wall  and  espalier 
trees,  should  be  displaced  in  their  early  growth,  consisting  of 
foreright  productions,  others  that  are  ill-placed,  inapplicable 
for  training  with  regularity:  also  the  superfluous,  or  overabundant 
shoots. 

But  regular-placed — side  shoots  in  wall  trees,  &cc.  and  a ter- 
minal one  to  each  branch,  must  be  reserved  in  all  parts  at  this 
time,  for  training  to  the  wall  and  espaliers  when  of  due  length. 

Foreright  shoots — produced  immediately  from  the  fronts  or 
back  of  the  branches,  in  a foreright  direction,  are  improper, 
and  should  be  displaced. 

Ill-placed  shoots — being  either  foreright,  or  others,  advancing 
in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  where  not  well  situated  for  training 
to  the  wall,  &c.  or  rise  in  places  where  not  wanted,  should  be 
pruned  or  rubbed  off  close. 

Superfluous  shoots — or  such  that  are  abundantly  more  than  is 
wanted  or  necessary,  or  than  there  is  room  to  lay  in  with  proper 
regularity,  should  be  reduced  in  a thinning  order,  pruning  out 
close  the  most  irregular,  and  of  the  most  improper  growth  ; re- 
taining for  the  present,  till  winter-pruning,  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  best  well-placed  side  shoots,  and  a leading  one  to  each 
mother  branch. 

Side  shoots — in  wall  trees  and  espaliers,  produced  from  the 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  branches,  should  be  preserved  now 
in  due  abundance,  as  the  most  proper  regular  growths  for 
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training-in  for  requisite  supplies  of  wood  and  hearers  : and 
from  which  prune  away  the  ill-placed  and  superabundant. 

Terminal  shoots— or  leaders  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
wall  and  espalier  trees,  should  in  the  summer  pruning  be  pre- 
served, one  generally  of  principal  growth  to  each  branch,  for 
the  present,  and.  continued  entire,  and  displace  the  others  in  that 
part. 

All  the  retained  proper  shoots — now  preserved  for  training  to 
the  wall  and  espalier,  should  mostly  continue  entire,  not  short- 
ened now  nor  any  time  in  their  summer’s  growth,  especially 
where  tneie  is  loom  to  run  them  5 and  when  of  proper  length 
this  or  next  month,  should  be  trained  in  regularly. 

Budded  and  grafted  young  trees—  should  have  all  shoots 
from  the  stem,  and  suckers  advancing  from  the  roots  dis- 
placed. 

In  grafted  trees — of  this  year,  the  clay  may  be  now  re- 
moved (m.  1.) 

Snails — where  any  attack  the  young  wall  fruit,  should  be 
searchedfor  early  in  a morning,  and  after  rain. 

Inf  uit  fitting  houses , kc.'  where  early  fruit  is  advancing 
continue  fires  of  cold  nights  ; or  where  bark-beds.  ‘ &c.  support 
them  in  proper  heat.  Admit  air  in  warm  days  ; shut  clove  to- 
wards evening,  and  all  night ; and  water  the  borders  occasion- 
ally. Also  prune  and  train-in  the  young  shoots,  to  admit  the 
sun  to  fruit ; which,  in  some  sorts,  will  now  be  ripe  ; as  grapes 
and  cherries  (b.  m.)  sometimes  apricots,  peaches  (m.  I.)  plenty 
of  strawberries,  some  early  currants,  &c. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  kc. 

Saving — may  be  performed  in  most  sorts  of  annuals,  bien- 
nials, and  perennials  the  former  to  flo  wer  the  same  summer,  but 
the  two  latter  the  year  following. 

The  vork  of  planting — is  necessary  in  many  flowering  plants 
particularly  tender  annuals,  from  ho't-bcds  into  borders,  beds* 
pots,  kc.  and  occasionally  in  some  biennials  and  perennials  * 
where  omitted  before,  in  full  plants,  to  flower  the  same  sum- 
mer, transplanting  them  with  balls  of  carrh,  and  watered  : also 
may  be  performed  in  some  moderate  shrub  kinds,  especially  of 
evergreens  (b.  m.)  and  J11  lilacs  and  privet,  removed  with  balls  of 
earth  about  tire  roots. 

Annuals — will  require  thinning,  some  pricking  out  and  trans- 
planting, and  some  sorts  sowed. 

Hardy  annuals — raised  in  the  borders,  beds,  pots,  See. 

in  patches,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  flowering,  will  require 
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thinning  in  some  of  the  larger  growing  sorts,  some  to  one  in  a 
patch,  as  sun-flower,  persicaria,  palma-christi,  belvtdere,  love- 
lies-bleeding,  8$c.  others  of  less  growth,  to  three  or  four  in 
a patch  ; and  small  kinds  may  remain  several  together. 

Mav  plant  several  sorts  of  the  above  young  annuals, 

that  are  thinned  out  ; and  watered,  they  will  grow. 

Solving  hardy  annuals — may  yet  be  performed  in  most 

sorts,  either  in  default  of  sowing  before,  or  to  flower  in  suc- 
cession. 

Water  the  patches  of  hardy  annuals  in  dry  weather. 

Tenderest  annuals — in  hot-beds,  as  cock’s-combs,  tricolor, 
balsams,  double  stramoniums,  globe  amaranthus,  egg  plant,  and 
others  of  that  class,  plant  in  pots  singly,  if  not  done,  or  those 
in  small  pots  remove  into  larger,  or  prick  some  smaller  young 
plants  in  the  earth  of  the  hot-beds,  all  to  remain  in  the  hot- 
beds, till  (m.  1.)  this  month,  or  (b.)  next,  then  removed  into  the 
open  air,  and  some  planted  in  the  borders,  &c. 

Or  any  larger  growing  kinds  required  to  run  up  in  a 

tall  growth,  should  now  (b.)  be  plunged  into  a hot-bed,  under  a 
deep  frame,  or  so  as  the  frames  can  be  raised  occasionally  as  the 
plants  draw  up  in  height. 

To  all  the  above  tender  annuals,  in  hot-beds,  admit 

air  every  day,  and  give  water  two  or  three  times  a week,  or  as 
required. 

Son)  tenderest  annuals — of  the  above  kind  (b.)  if  be- 
fore omitted,  in  a hot-bed,  or  warm  border. 

Less-tender  annuals — as  the  African  and  French  marigolds, 
china-asters,  ten- weeks  stocks,  chrysanthemums,  marvel  of  Peru, 
India  pink,  and  all  the  others  of  that  tribe,  raised  in  iiot-beds,  or 
under  glasses,  &c.  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  give  proper 
waterings  ; and  those  in  hot-beds  or  frames,  &c.  have  the 
glasses  now  taken  off  daily,  and  in  warm  nights,  to  harden  the 
plants  by  degrees  for  planting  out  (b.  m.) 

Prick  and  plant  out  the  above  class  of  less  tender  an- 
nuals (b.  m.)  some  pricked  in  beds,  others  planted  in  the  bor- 
ders, pots,  &c.  to  remain,  giving  water. 

Sowing  less-tender  annuals  may  be  performed  now 

on  a wzfhn  border,  (b.  m, ) 

Bulbous-rooted  flouvers — in  beds,  in  full-bloom,  of  the  curiou: 
tulips,  and  hyacinths,  if  defended  from  rain,  and  the  mid-day  sun, 
will  continue  longer  in  beauty. 

Bulbous  roots — of  early  flowering,  out  of  bloom, 

and  the  leaves  decayed,  (m.  1.)  may  be  taken  up  where  intended, 
and  separate  the  off-sets,  which  may  be  done  either  annually,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  years  ; dried  and  housed  for  planting  again 
in  autumn. 
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Bulbs  in  water-glasses — past  flowering,  cut  down  the 

leaves,  and  plant  in  the  ground. 

Auriculas  in  pots — water  often  ; and  those  out  of  bloom 
move  to  a shady  border. 

Off-sets  of  auriculas  may  be  planted. 

Carnations — advancing  in  flower-staiks,  place  sticks,  and  tie 
the  stems  thereto  neatly ; and  those  in  pots  give  water  fre- 
quently. 

Autumnal  flowering  bulbs — if  their  leaves  are  decayed,  may 
be  taken  up  to  separate  the  off-sets,  and  to  plant  again  in  July  and 
August,  for  autumn  flowering,  as  colchicum,  autumnal  crocus 
&c. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — done  flowering,  and  the  leaves 
decayed,  should  be  taken  up  ; off-sets  separated. 

Balm  of  Gileacl — may  be  sowed,  and  cuttings  of  the  stalks 
planted  for  more  immediate  encrease. 

Biennials  and  perennials — finish  sowing  (b.  m.)  if  omitted 
before,  for  flowering  next  year,  and  old  plants  thereof,  of 
moderate  growth,  may  be  transplanted  with  balls,  to  flower  the 
same  year,  well  watered. 

Box  edgings— may  still  be  planted,  and  clip  old  edgings 
where  in  rough  growth. 

Candy  taft — sow  in  beds,  borders,  or  pots,  for  successional 
flowering. 

Cock's  combs  and  tricolors , Sic. — plant  some  in  pots ; and 
continued  in  the  hot-beds  till  (in.  1.)  or  next  month. 

Climbing  plants— give  support  of  sticks,  poles,  Sec.  as  sweet 
peas,  scarlet-runners,  convolvulus,  &c. 

Train  shrubby  climbers — now  advancing  in 

young  shoots,  to  walls,  Sec.  as  passion-flower,  honey-suckles, 
jasmine,  virgin’s  bower,  Virginia  creeper. 

Clip  hedgings  and  hedges — where  required. 

Clean  and  dress — the  flower  and  pleasure  garden,  by  hoeing 
and  raking  the  borders,  weeding,  sweeping,  rolling  the  graveh 
and  moving  the  grass. 

Edgings  of  box  and  thrift,  Sic. — may  be  planted. 

Clip  old  edgings  where  disorderly. 

Edge  grass  walks — either  by  cutting  in  even,  or  trimming 
the  projecting  rough  grass  close. 

Egg-plant — continue  forwarding  in  a hot-bed  till  (m.  1.)  this, 
or  (b.)  next  month. 

Evergreens — if  particularly  required,  may  still  be  removed 
with  balls,  and  planted  (b.  m.) 

Prune  or  trim  evergreens,  or  hedges  thereof,  where 

needful. 

Finish  laying  evergreens,  planting  cuttings,  and  sowing 

seed  thereof. 
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Flower  beds  and  borders — hoe  and  lake  in  neat  order,  clearing 
away  all  littery  and  decayed  parts  of  plants  ; trim  and  regulate 
any  disorderly  and  straggling  growths  in  the  advancing  flowers, 
and  support  and  tie  up  such  as  require  it,  in  a regular 
manner. 

Floury  stalks — advancing  in  tall  growth,  cr  long  and  feeble, 
give  support  of  sticks,  See.  in  proper  time. 

Flowering  shrubs — late  planted,  water  In  dry  weather, 

Planting  /lowering  shrubs — may  be  performed  in 

lilacs,  privet,  See.  removed  with  balls,  and  water,  d. 

Gourds — plant  out  (m.  l.j  and  may  sow  seeds  in  borders, 
he. 

dross- — mow  once  a week  or  fortnight,  in  dewy  mornings, 
or  after  rain. 

Turf  or  grass  may  be  laid,  or  seed  sowed. 

Edge  grass  walks  and  lawns  close  and  even. 

Gravel  walks — keep  always  clean  from  weeds ; sweep  and 
roll  every  week. 

• Turn  and  lay  gravel  walks,  where  required. 

Hedges — in  rude  growth,  may  be  clipped. 

Hoc. in  dry  weather — beds,  borders,  and  shrubberies. 

Honeysuckles  ( climbing ) — train  to  walls  or  stakes,  or  to 
run  over  arbours. 

Hyacinths  done  .flowering — and  their  leaves  decayed,  take  up, 
separate  the  oit-setJ,  dry  and  house  them  to  plant  again  in  au- 
tumn, he. 

Ice-plant — continue  in  the  hot-bed  till  next  month. 

Mignonette — sow  more  in  a bed,  border,  or  pots,  to  flowef 
in  succession. 

Marcel  oj  Peru — continue  forwarding  in  the  hot-bed  (m.  1.) 
this  month,  or  (b.)  June. 

Perennials  and  biennials — may  vet  be  sow  ed  (b.  m.) 

Planting — perform  in  less  tender  annuals  from  hot-beds,  or 
frames,  borders,  &:c.  into  the  full  ground,  and  in  pots  ; likewise 
thinned  out  plants  of  some  sorts  of  hardy  annuals,  and  plant 
tender  annuals  in  pots  ; also  occasionally  old  plants  of  small  or 
moderate  growing  perennials  and  biennials  may  be  transplanted 
with  balls,  for  flowering  the  same  yean 

Plants  in  pots — water  often  in  dry  warm  weather. 

Peas , sweet  and  scarlet,  &c\ — sow  in  beds,  borders,  or  pots, 
tor  successional  flowerinc. 

, O 

Stick  sweet  peas  advancing  in  growth* 

Prick  out  seedling  plants — of  annuals  from  and  in  hot-beds, 
and  eaily  sowed. perennials  and  biennials  from  seed-beds. 

Hake  borders,  beds,  S.c. — occasionally,  to  appear  clean,  fresh 
and  neat. 

11 
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Running  plants — give  support  of  sticks,  as  sweet  peas,  con- 
volvulus, nasturtiums,  &c. 

Scai let  beans — may  sow  some,  if  not  done,  in  the  borders, 
See.  for  climbers,  or  to  ascend  upon  arbours  or  poles,  or  lines, 
against  walls,  &c. — -and  place  sticks  to  anv  now  advancing  in  the 
borders,  to  climb  upon. 

Seedling  plants  and  seed  beds — water  in  drv  weather. 

Sensitive  plant — continue  under  glasses. 

Showery  weather — prick  and  plant  out  annuals. 

Shi  ubber les  keep  clean  by  hoeing  and  raking,  in  drv 
weather.  b 6 

Shrubs  of  disorderly  growth — may  be  pruned. 

SticL  or  stake  plants — such  as  run  up  with  tall  or  long  weak 
Stalks,  and  all  climbing  kinds. 

. Ten-weeks  stocks- — plant  out  in  beds  in  rows  six  to  twelve 
inches  asunder  ; or  placed  by  threes  together  in  the  flower  bor- 
ders and  in  pots,  and  sow  seed  to  flower  late  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

Ti  im  or  cut  edgings,  hedges,  also  flowering  plants,  shrubs, 
ccc.  from  irregular  productions. 

1 1 ce  amaranthus — plant  out  from  hot-beds  ( m.  1.)  in  borders, 
pots,  &c. 

. 1 11  tips  early  kinds  out  of  bloom  ; break  off  the  seed-pods  to 
improve  the  roots  and  ofl-sets  in  growth,  till  the  leaves  decay, 
then  may  be  taken  up  (1.)  or  next  month,  where  intended.  [See 
bulbous  roots.] 

. Tuberoses-  plant  some  roots  in  pots  for  successional  flower- 
ing. [See  April.] 

W allflowers  double  bloody : plant  slips  or  cuttings,  of  the 
young  shoots,  ot  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  growth,  in 
a shady  border  or  in  pots ; watered  at  planting  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther. ° 

t ^ &ter  in  dry  weather — all  latelv  planted  young  plants,  seed- 
oetls,  and  plants  in  pots  ; also  late  planted  trees  and  shrubs. 

Weeds  keep  under  in  all  parts  by  timely  hoeing,  and  hand- 
weeding.  J 3 & 

Virgin  stock  -may  be  sowed  in  patches,  edges,  aud  in  p»ts, 
to  flower  in  succession. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

S/ew  planted  trees  and  seed-beds — should  now  be  carefully 
observed,  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  now  advancing  nume- 
rously j and  to  give  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather,  as  also 
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to  shade  some  particular  sorts  of  small  tender  plants,  in  beds  and 
pots,  from  the  mid-day  sun. 

Hoc  between  the  roots  of  young  trees,  Skc. — where  weeds 
are  advancing  considerably,  performing  it  in  dry  days,  cutting 
them  clean  within  the  surface,  and  they  will  soon  die. 

Attend  to  seed-beds — to  weed  them  properly  in  due  time  be- 
fore the  weeds  spread  considerably  ; and  in  dry  weather  to  give 
moderate  waterings  lightly  ; as  also  in  some  principal  or  more 
tender  or  curious  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  coming  up  in 
slender  growth,  give  occasional  shade  from  the  sun  in  the  middle 
•f  the  day  till  they  encrease  in  strength. 

In  young  seedling  evergreens  now  advancing — be  particu- 
larly careful  as  above ; such  as  cedars,  cypress,  pines,  hrs, 
bays,  hollies,  arbutus,  See.  giving  frequent  waterings  in  dry 
weather;  and  sometimes  moderate  shading  in  the  middle  of  hot: 
sunny  days,  in  their  young  slender  growth. 

To  new  planted  trees  and  shrubs — both  in  many  of  the  ever- 
green, and  some  other  principal  sorts,  give  moderate  watering 
occasionally  in  very  dry  weather. 

Likewise  to  mulch  the  ground — over  the  roots  of  some 

principal  sorts  of  new  planted  trees,  would  be  very  beneficial  in 
keeping  out  the  drying  winds  and  sun,  and  preserving  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  more  effectually. 

To  young  plants  and  seedlings  in  pots — give  proper  water- 
ings in  dry  weather  ; and  to  some  small  seedling  evergreens  and 
tenderer  exotics,  just  coming  up  in  slender  growth,  give  occa- 
sasional  shade  from  the  meridian  sun. 

Watering  in  dry  weather — should  be  attended  to  in  most 
seed-beds,  and  in  many  principal  sorts  of  new  planted  trees,  till 
they  have  taken  good  root  in  a growing  state. 

Also  water  layers  and  new-plant  cuttings. 

Mulching  the  ground — between  or  about  new-planted  young 
trees,  &cc.  of  the  more  tender  or  curious  kinds,  is  of  great  ser- 
vice in  preserving  the  earth  moist  about  the  roots. 

Shading  in  hot  sunny  days — is  advisable  in  several  sorts  of 
slender  seeding  exotics,  both  of  evergreens,  and  others  now 
coming  up  in  beds  or  pots. 

Or  pots  containing  seeds  or  seedling  plants  of  the  above, 

or  of  others  lately  transplanted,  may  be  removed  to  a shady 
situation. 

Any  young  tender  plants  in  hot-beds — either  seed- 
lings, or  young  plants  transplanted  therein,  should  in  their  ad- 
vancing growth  have  the  free  air  admitted,  frequently  watered, 
and  occasionally  shaded,  in  hot  sunshine  days. 

Examine  young  wall  trees — in  training  against  walls,  palings 
or  reed-hedges,  &c.  to  displace  foreright  and  other  ill-placcd 
young  shoots  of  the  year. 
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In  new  grafted  trees — examine  it’  the  claying  round  the 
grafts  is  defective  in  any,  or  fallen  off,  a:.d  let  it  be  immediately 
renewed  with  fresh. 

Pruning — may  still  be  performed  where  neccssarv,  in  anv 
sorts  of  evergreens  particularly. 

‘ Complete  all  sowing  (b.)  for  this  season,  both  of  trees. 

shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennials  and  biennia'-. 

Propagating  evergreens  by  layer — mav  still  be  performer 
in  the  young  shoots  of  the  last  year  (b.  m.j 

Also  by  layers  of  the  present  year’s  shoots  (nr..  :. 

which  will  strike  root  more  expeditiously  the  same  sea  on. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 

Give  air — freely  now  to  the  green-house  plants,  bv  opening 
the  glasses  almost  fully  every  warm  day,  shut  in  cold  -nights  ; 
but  when  warm  (m.  1.)  continue  them  open  all  nighr,  to  mure 
the  plants  now  by  degrees  to  the  full  air. 

Shifting — into  larger  pots,  See.  and  some  fresh  earth  may 
still  be  performed  to  any  green-house  plants,  thac  are  in  pots  or 
tubs  too  small ; generally  removing  them  with  the  ball  of  earth 
entire,  and  give  water. 

Fresh  earthing — the  tops  of  pots  to  plants  not  lately  earthed 
or  shifted,  will  now  be  necessary  and  beneficial. 

Watering — will  now.  be  frequently  required  to  the  green- 
house plants  in  general. 

Pruning  or  heading  down — the  branches,  or  shoots,  of  ill- 
formed  or  decayed  heads  may  be  performed  (b.  m.)  in  myrtles, 
geraniums,  oranges,  lemons,  or  other  woody  kinds. 

Or  plants  dropped  their  leaves — may  have  the  naked 

branches  pruned,  and  the  plants  shifted  with  balls  into  other  or 
same  pots,  with  some  fresh  earth  added  ; and  watered. 

OiangeS , lemons , • myrtles , <! Sc. — if  any  require  larger  pots' 
or  tubs,  may  be  shifted  therein  (b.  m.) 

Finish  planting — any  kind  of  green-house  plants  (b.  m.)  in 
smaller  or  larger  pots,  &c. 

Or  any  oranges,  lemons,  jasmines,  &c.  imported 

from  abroad  in  naked  roots,  and  arc  obtained  for  planting, 
should  be  planted  in  pets  or  tubs  (b.  m.)  and  plunged  into  a 
bark-bed  in  a glass-case,  to  forward  their  taking  root,  and  shoot- 
ing at  top  ; giving  water ; and  shaded  occasionally  in  hot  sunny 
days. 

Plant  cuttings — of  geraniums,  myrtles,  double  nasturtiums, 
balm  of  Gilead,  foreign  heaths,  and  various  other  shrubby 
green-house  plants,  all  principally  of  the  young  wood, 
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and  planted  in  pots  of  light  mellow  earth ; giving  occa- 
sional gentle  watering,  and  shade  from  the  full  sun.  [See 
June.] 

Young  seedling  oranges , Yc.— for  stocks  advanced  three  or 
four  inches,  prick  separately  in  small  pots. 

Sow  kernels  of  oranges  and  lemons  for  stocks. 

Seedling  green-house  plants— give  light  waterings  ; and  very 
small  ones  shade  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  hot  days. 

Suckej's,  cuttings,  and  layers — may  be  planted  and  layed. 

Succulent  plants— as  aloes,  See.  water  moderately  ; and  any 
sorts  may  be  shitted,  or  fresh  earthed  ; and  suckers,  off-sets,  and 
cuttings,  may  be  planted. 

linnovi ng  into  the  open  air — may  be  commenced  in  the  har- 
diest green-house  plants  (m.  1.)  if  settled' weather,  as  mvrtles, 
oleanders,  geraniums,  &c. 

Myrtles  or  geraniums , tsc.  with  decayed  heads — or  drooped 
their  leaves,  may  be  pruned,  or  cut  down,  and  shifted  or  fresh- 
earthed,  or  some  (i.)  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plunged  in  the  ground  to  recover. 

Ij*  JJ°ung  my i ties- — of  small  growth,  one  or  two 
years  old  from  cuttings,  growing  several  or  many  together  in 
pots,  may  either  be  potted  off  separately,  or,  if  thought  expe- 
dient, be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  (m.  1 ) in  beds  in 
the  full  ground,  in  which  diey  will  increase  considerably  in 
growth;  and  in  autumn  (Sep.)  transplanted  with  balls  sepa- 
rately into  small  pots. 

Propagate — or  raise  green-house  plants,  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
.lUcl-.ers,  off  sets,  layers,  all  in  pots,  and  the  seeds  and  cuttincs, 
&c.  may  assist  by  placing  the  pots  in  a hot-bed,  or  bark-bed, °or 
a hot-house.  ’ 


HOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

Bark-bids — support  still  of  a good  heat,  that  if  not  renewed 
in  Aprii,  by  adding  some  fresh  tan,  and  forking  up  the  old  and 
new  together,  perform  it  now  (b.)  [See  ApribJ 

Young  pinc<— if  not  shifted  into  larger  pots  in  April,  it  should 
now  be  done  (b.)  as  soon  as  possible. 

P inesfruii  ing— should  have  the  hark-bed  continued  in  a livel  v 
bottom  heat,  and  give  proper  waterings. 

- Fresh  are— admit  into  the  hot-house  every  warm  day,  but 
shut  close  it  c-old,  and  always  in  proper  time  towards  the 
evening. 

Watering — will  now  be  necessary  in  warm  weather,  two  or 
three  times  a week. 
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Shifting — into  large  pots,  and  some  fresh  earth,  may  be  per- 
formed (b.)  to  any  plants  required,  removed  with  the  ball  of 
earth  to  the  roots  ; but  not  shift  any  of  the  pines  that  arc  now- 
advancing  in  fruit. 

Propagate  liot-house  plants — by  seeds,  suckers,  cuttings, 
layers,  off-sets,  &c.  and  pines  by  crowns  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and 
suckers  from  the  roots  ; all  in  pots  plunged  in  the  bark-bed. 
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As  early  crops — in  several  plants  will  now  be  in  perfection, 
and  mostly  gathered  off  for  use  this  month,  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  in  proper  time,  and  sowed  or  planted  with  others  in 
succession. 

Advanced  forward  crops — in  rows  that  will  soon  come  off,  as 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  beans,  &c.  may  be  inter-cropped  with 
other  articles,  to  gain  ground  and  time,  in  the  advancing  growth 
of  the  intermediate  crops,  which  may  be  cabbage  plants,  cole- 
worts,  borecole,  celery,  lettuces,  leeks,  &c.  also  occasionally, 
beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  cucumbers,  &c. 

Sowing  and  planting — is  still  necessary  in  many  succession 
and  several  principal  crops. 

For  solving — the  principal  sorts  are  turneps,  kidney-beans, 
lettuce,  endive,  cucumbers,  celery,  cabbages,  savoys,  spinach, 
radishes,  peas,  beans,  borecole,  broccoli,  carrots,  finochio, 
turnep-radish,  small  sallading,  coleworts,  turnep-cabbage,  and 
a few  onions  to  draw  young. 

To  sow  in  hot-beds — nothing  is  now  required,  except 

if  cold  wet  weather,  may  sow  cucumbers  to  plant  out  for  pick- 
lers,  &c.  [See  cucumbers.] 

To  plant — several  principal  and  succession  crops  is  neces- 
sary, as  cabbages,  coleworts,  savoys,  borecole,  broccoli,  leeks, 
lettuce,  beans,  celery,  endive,  cardoons ; also  many  aromatic 
and  pot-herbs  in  young  seedling  plants  of  the  year,  slips,  cut- 
tings, off-sets,  &c, 

Pricking  out  from  seed-beds,  is  necessary  in  celery, 

cauliflowers,  cabbages,  savoys,  broccoli,  borecole,  and  the 
different  aromatic  and  sweet  herb  seedling  plants. 

To  plant  in  hoi-beds — is  principally  to  finish  planting 

the  last  crop  ot  cucumbers  at.d  melons,  (b.)  under  hand-glasses, 
and  oiled  paper  frames. 
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For  sowing  and  planting — in  this  warm  season,  showery 
weather,  or  in  prospect  of  rain,  or  immediately  after,  is  most 
eligible,  and  in  which  lose  no  opportunity  in  performing  these 
works  in  such  crops  as  are  necessary. 

But  for  hoeing  and  weeding — dry  weather  is  the  most 
proper ; particularly  for  all  sorts  of  hoeing  work. 

Asparagus  beds— in  all  stages  of  growth,  should  now  be  well 
cleared  from  weeds,  by  hand-weeding  or  small-hoeing,  which 
is  the  only  care  they  require  now. 

Gather  asparagus — in  old  beds,  now  in  full  production,  ac- 
cording as  the  shoots  advance,  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  inches 
high.  [See  May.] 

Artichokes — will  now  require  occasional  hoeing,  to  keep 
down  weeds. 

Aromatic  and  sweet  herb  seedlings — prick  or  plant  out  for 
seed  beds. 

Also  plant  aromatics — by  cuttings  and  slips;  as  sage, 

savory,  hyssop,  mint,  tarragon,  rue,  rosemary,  lavender,  pen- 
nyroyal, chamomile,  &c. 

Beans — plant  further  successional  crops  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  of  larger  or  smaller  kinds,  or  any  sorts  required  ; 
only  moderate  crops  at  this  season. 

But  plant  also  some  white  blossom  beans,  sword  long 

pods,  and  a few  mazagans. 

In  planting  these  late  crops  of  beans  at  this  season,  if 

very  hot  weather,  it  would  be  of  advantage  first  to  soak  the 
beans  a few  hours  in  water  ; but  where  the  ground  is  tolerably 
moist,  this  will  not  be  needful. 

Advancing  crops  of  beans,  hoe  and  draw  earth  to  the 

plants  ; and  top  those  in  blossom. 

Bed  beets — now  require  hoeing  and  thinning  a foot  distance, 
that  the  roots  may  have  good  room  to  swell  to  their  proper  large 
size. 

Also  thin  green  and  white  beets  six  or  eight  inches, 

that  the  leaves  may  grow  large  and  thick. 

Broccoli  and  borecole — plant  out  moderate  crops  two  feet 
and  a half  asunder;  and  sow  seed  (b.  m.)  to  plant  out  for  late 
«rops.  0 

■ Prick  out  young  seedlings  of  the  above. 

Cabbages — hoe  the  advancing  crops,  draw  earth  to  the  stems, 
and  plant  out  plenty  of  the  spring-raised  plants  for  autumn  and 
winter. 

Sow  cabbage-seed  of  the  York  or  sugar-loaf  kind, 

or  the  Battersea  or  other  quick-hearting  sorts,  for  late  young 
cabbaging  and  autumn  coleworts. 

Prick  out  young  seedling  cabbage  plants  from  seed- 
beds, four  inches  asunder. 
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Cucumbers  in  hot-beds — under  frames,  must  still  have  the 
glasses  continued  over  till  (m.  1.  this,  or  b.  next  month)  ; but 
give  plenty  of  air  daily,  and  frequently  watering  ; shaded  in  the 
middle  of  hot  sunrty  days,  and  still  cover  the  glasses  of  night* 
(b.  m.  See.)  if  cold. 

•  But  towards  (rn.  1.)  if  settled,  dry,  warm  weather, 

and  the  plants  of  strong  advanced  growth,  the  frame  mav  be 
raised  at  bottom  for  tire  runners  to  come  out ; otherwise 
may  be  occasionally  pruned,  and  wholly  retained  within,  the 
frame. 

— Ridging  out  cucumbers  under  liand-glasses,  should  be 

wholly  finished  (b.)  [See  May]  ; and  those  of  advanced  growth, 
in  extended  runners  ; should  have  the  hand-glasses  raised  upon 
props  (b.  m.  or  1.)  for  the  runner's  to  come  out,  trained  along 
in  regular  order;  give  necessary  waterings,  and  after  (m.)  if 
settled  warm  weather,  the  night  covering  with  mats  will  not  be 
needful. 

•  In  this  crop  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  spread  some 

clean  dry  straw,  cr  reeds,  See.  thinly  and  regular  upon  tire  sur- 
face of  the  beds  for  the  runners  to  extend  upon,  and  to  preserve 
the  moisture  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  being  parched  bv 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 

Young  cucumber  plants  may  now-  be  planted  in  the 

natural  ground. 

/5«re>  natural  ground  cucumbers — for  pickling  and  other  oc- 
casions, they  will  now  succeed  in  the  open  ground  ; but  finish 
sowing  the  main  crop  (b.)  in  any  compartments  of  rich  earth, 
beds,  borders,  See.  to  produce  in  August  and  September. 
[See  May.] 

Or  for  the  above  crop,  if  a cold  or  wet  season, 

some  may  be  sowed  in  clusters  in  a slender  hot-bed,  (b.)  cither 
defended  with  a frame  or  hand-glasses,  or  mats,  fire,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  a few  days,  or  a week  or  two  at  most, 
transplant  them  in  small  bunches  with  earth  to  the  roots,  into 
the  natural  ground,  and  watered. 

Sow  or  plant  some  cucumbers  close  under  a south 

wall,  to  have  the  runners  trained  thereto. 

Cuttmigs  plant — of  sage,  mint,  tarragon,  rue,  lavender,  &c. 

CauTi  flowers- — planted  out  in  the  spring  should  now  be  hoed, 
and  draw  earth  to  the  stems. 

Early  cauliflowers — give  water  in  dry  weather,  to 

enlarge  the  flower  heads  ; and  according  as  the  young  heads  ap- 
pear, turn  down  some  of  the  leaves  to  defend  them  from  rain 
and  the  sun. 

Mark  some  best  early  cauliflowers  when  in  full 

flower-heads,  to  -rand  tor  seed,  where  intended  to  save 
any. 
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Prick  out  the  young  cauliflowers  sowed  last  month, 

for  the  autumn  and  winter  crop.  [See  July,  &<:.] 

Celery — plant  out  a quantity  of  largest  plants,  in  trenches 
for  blanching ; dig  the  trenches  a yard  asunder,  nine  or  ten 
incites  wide,  six  or  eight  inches  deep ; plant  a row  in  each,  and 
watered. 

— Begin  to  earth-up  early  planted  celery. 

• Sow  some  celery  seed  (b.)  to  plant  in  autumn  for 

spring  crops. 

Celeriac,  or  turnep-rooted  celery — plant  in  drills,  two  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  each  drill. 

Cole'i'orts — plant  a foot  asunder,  to  come  in  for  use  in  open 
or  small  hearted  greens  in  July  and  August. 

Sow  also  colewort  seed  of  the  smaller  quick-hearting 

cabbage  kinds  for  autumn  supply. 

Carrots  and  parsneps — finish  hoeing  or  weeding  and  thinning 
the  main  crops ; the  former  thin  about  four,  to  five  or  six  inches, 
the  parsneps  eight  or  ten.  [See  May.] 

Capsicum , love-apple,  and  basil — finish  planting  out  (b.) 
into  the  open  ground. 

Cardoons — plant  out  in  rows  five  feet  asunder,  by  four  and  a 
half  in  each  row. 

Or  where  any  were  sowed  at  once  in  the  places  where 

they  are  to  remain,  should  now  be  thinned  to  one  strongest 
plant  in  each  patch.  [See  April.] 

Coriander — sow  a small  portion  for  succession. 

Endive — sow  the  first  main  crops  (b.  m.)  as  the  plants  of 
this  sowing  will  not  run  ; green  curled. for  the  principal  supply  ; 
smaller  portions  of  the  white  and  Batavia  sorts. 

Plant  out  early  endive  a foot  asunder. 

Finochio — hoe  and  earth-up,  and  sow  a succession  crop.  [See 
April  and  May.] 

Fennel — should  be  thinned  this  year’s  seedlings,  and  plant 
some  out  a foot  asunder ; well  watered. 

Garlic  and  shallots — may  take  up  some  young  for  present 
use  ; but  not  wholly  till  next  month  or  August. 

Gourds  and  pomp  ions- — finish  planting  (b.)  ; give  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather. 

Hot-bed  ridges — finish  making  for  hand-glass  crops  of  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  ; which  complete  wholly  in  the  first  week 
of  the  month. 

Hoeing — will  now  be  required  in  many  kitchen  crops,  both 
to  broad  hoe  between  all  plants  in  rows,  as  cabbage,  cauli- 
flowers, beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  &c.  ,to  kill  weeds,  as  well 
as  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  to  hoe  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  ; 
also  to  small-hoc,  and  thin  various  close  crops,  as  onions,  car- 
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lots,  parsneps,  turneps,  lettuce,  spinach,  &c.  all  generally 
perform  principally  in’ dry  weather. 

Herbs  ( aromatic ) — prick  and  plant  out  seedlings,  and 
plant  cuttings,  and  slips  of  older  plants,  such  as  mint,  tarragon, 
sage,  &c. 

Hand-weed- — in  due  time  all  small  crops  in  seed-beds,  ar.l 
others  growing  close,  where  not  room  for  hoeing. 

TIerbs  for  drying  and  distilling- — gather  of  spear-mint,  pep- 
permint, pennyroyal,  halm  ; and  of  chamomile,  lavender,  and 
marigold  flowers. 

Kidney-beans — sow  full  crops  of  the  best  dwarf  kind',  for 
successional  production  ; also  a good  crop  of  runners  ; if  hot 
dry  weather,  either  soak  the  beans  in  water,  or  water  the  drills 
previous  to  sowing,  &c. 

Pole  or  stick  runner  kidney-beans,  or  to  those  near 

walls,  &c.  suspend  lines  for  them  to  climb  upon. 

Leeks — clear  from  weeds,  and  those  to  remain  where  sowed, 
thin  six  inches  asunder. 

Transplant  now  a full  crop  of  leeks  (m.  1.)  thinning 

out  a quantity  from  the  seed-beds,  shorten  the  long  weak  tops 
and  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  plant  them  nine  by  six  inches  dis- 
tance. 

Lettuce — thin  a foot  asunder,  and  plant  out  a good  crop  of 
all  sorts  the  same  distance,  well  watered. 

Sow  lettuce-seed  of  different  sorts  for  succession. 

— Lettuce  for  seed — leave  or  plant  out  some  best  sorts 

of  different  kinds.  [See  duly.] 

Love-apples — finish  planting  out  (b.)  in  borders,  under  a 
south  wall,  &c.  five  to  ten  feet  distance,  or  where  any  vacant 
spaces  between  the  wall-trees,  plant  some  close  to  the  wall,  the 
extending  branches  of  the  plants  may  be  trained  thereto,  to  have 
the  fruit  ripen  sooner  and  more  effectually. 

Melons — in  hot-beds  under  frames,  must  have  the  glasses 
constantly  continued ; admit  air  every  day,  and  give  moderate 
waterings,  shaded  thinly  from  the  mid-day  sun ; and  give 
night  covering,  if  cold,  but  discontinued  (m.  1.)  if  warm  settled 
weather. 

Young  melon  fruit — according  as  they  set,  place  a piece  of 
clean  tile  under  each. 

Finish  ri 

(b.) 

Or  may  now  ridge  out  melons  under  oiled  paper 

frames,  generally  successful  for  good  autumn  crops. 

Lik  erase  oiled  paper  frames — may  now  be  placed 

over  melons  that  were  ridged  out  under  hand-glasses  last  month, 
&cc.  previously  removing  the  hand-lights,  [bee  May.] 


dging  out  melon  plants  under  hand  glasses 
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Hand-glass  melons — in  which  the  runners  ere  ail  - 

•vanced  to  fill  the  glasses,  should  now  be  trained  out,  but  cover 
with  mats  at  nights  till  towards  (in.  or  1.)  it  cold  or  very  wet 

weather.  . . . 

Mint- plant  a full  crop  of  cuttings  of  t ic  stands,  as  soon  as 

rain  falls,  six  inches  asunder. 

Gather  fuli  grown  mint  to  dry. 

Nasturtium  major — give  support  ot  sticks,  or  trained  to 

Avails,  hedges,  6c c.  . . . 

Onions — give  now  a thorough  clearing  from  weeds,  and 
thin  those  intended  for  full  bulbers,  performing  it  either  by  hand 
or  small  hoeing,  thinning  them  about  three  to  tour  or  fine  inches 

asunder..  „ , . 

Or  may  leave  some  tor  thinning  out  by  degrees  in 

young  green  onions  and  small  bulbs,  leaving  a sufficiency  at  last 

for  a full  crop  to  bulb  in  large  growth.  . 

Transpian  ing  of  young  onions,  where  crops  have 

failed  or  are  deficient,  may  be  practised  occasionally,  (b.  m.)  if 
rain  or  showery  moist  weather  ; procuring  a quantity  of  strongish 
plants  of  young  onions,  and  preparing  beds  ot  rich,  well  dunged 
ground,  plant  them  in  rows  tive  or  six  by  t.uee  or  four  inches 
asunder,  inserting  the  root-part  only  a moderate  deptn  ; and  well 

watered.  . ... 

Parsley,  large-rooted—  thin  sixmehes  distance. 

Sow  common  parsley,  it  betoie  om.tieJ. 

Pnas sow  succession  crops  of  marrowfats,  hot-spurs,  &c. 

and  a crop  of  headman’s  dwarf.  If  dry  hot  weather,  first  soak 
the  seed  or  water  the  drills. 

Hoe  and  stick  advancing  crops  ot  young  peas. 

Potatoes — hoe,  cut  down  weeds,  and  draw  earth  to  the  bottom 

part  of  the  advanced  stalks. 

Early  potatoes  begin  to  dig  up  for  use  (m.  l.j 

J)aj'sneps — hoe  and  thin  six  or  eight  inches  distance.  ^ 
Pot-herb* — plant  out  seedling  six  inches  distance,  anu  wa- 
tered ; as  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  hyssop,  sorre.,  bcc. 

Planting — be  careful  to  perform  now  in  proper  season,  m all 

necessary  crops  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  c^c. 

Prick  out  various  seedlings— from  seed  beds;  in  cab.xiges, 
broccoli,  cauliflowers,  celery,  and  aromatic  and  sweet  nerbs. 
Radishes — may  be  sowed  once  a fortnight,  for  late  succession 

crops,  both  of  the  common  and  turnep-rooted  kind. 

Ramp  ton — hoe  and  thin  to  six  inches. 

Savoys — plant  out  main  crops  in  open  situations,  for  autumn 
and  winter,  two  feet  asunder,  and  watered. 

Sage — plant  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  a shady 
border;  take  off  the  under  leaves,  and  plant  them  down 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top ; and  well  wateied  m dry  wea  .r. 
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Showery  weather — take  opportunity  of,  for  performing  oil  re- 
quisite sowing,  pricking  out,  and  planting. 

Small  sa  Hading — sow  every  week ; shaded  and  watered  in 
dry  hot  weather. 

Spinach — sow'  and  hoe,  and  thin  advanced  young  crops,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  broach-cast  sowing. 

Strawberries — in  blossom  and  setting  the  fruit,  water  in  dry 
weather. 

Plant  strawberries  by  young  runner  plants  of  the 

year,  either  in  beds,  &c.  to  remain,  or  pricked  in  a shadv 
border  six  inches  asunder,  till  September,  when  they  will  be 
advanced  to  a fine  stocky  growth  for  final  transplanting. 
Scorzonera  and  salsafy — hoe  and  thin  six  inches  apart. 

Stake  seed-plants — of  onions,  leeks,  &c. 

Sowing — give  good  attention  to  perform  in  proper  time,  in 
the  different  crops  necessary,  as  hinted  in  the  beginning  pan, 
and  under  the  respective  articles,  and  if  rain  happens,  it 
will  be  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  that  occasion  at  this 
season. 

Tarragon  plant — bycutttingoff  the  young  stalks. 

Thin  close  crops — remaining  where  sowed  ; as  carrots,  pars- 
neps,  onions,  leeks,  lettuce,  turneps,  spinach,  beets,  turnep- 
radish,  Hamburgh  parsley,  salsafy,  rampion,  scorzonera,  fennel, 
borage,  marigolds,  &c. 

Thin  seed-beds — of  transplanting  crops;  as  cabbages,  cau- 
liflowers, celery,  broccoli,  endive,  borecole,  eoleworts,  let- 
tuce, cardoons,  savoys  ; and  those  thinned  out,  prick  and  plant 
in  other  compartments. 

Turneps — sow  now  a plentiful  crop,  twice  this  month,  for 
autumn  and  winter  service  ; rain  for  this  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

—  Hoe  the  last  sowed  turneps  to  six  or  eight  inches. 

Tarnep-radishes ■ — may  be  sowed,  both  of  the  white  and  red. 

and  thin  the  last  sowed,  two  inches  asunder. 

—  Sow  also  black  Spanish  turnep-radish,  first  crop. 

T urnep-cabbage — may  now  be  sowed,  to  plant  for  au- 
tumn and  winter;  and  plant  out  the  former  sward  two  feet 
and  a half  asunder. 

Watering — is  necessary  now  to  all  new  planted  crops  and 
eed-beds,  in  dry  weather,  principally  in  a morning  or  evening. 


FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Pruning—  at  this  season  is  required  only  principally  in  wall 
and  espalier  fruit ; seldom  in  standards. 
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Summer  pruning' — of  all  wall  and  espalier  trees,  if  not  for- 
warded a little  l ist  month,  now  demands  our  most  early  attention 
to  proceed  in  it  timorously,  before  the  trees  run  into  a confused 
disorder  in  the  numerous  shoots  of  the  year,  which  is  of  par- 
ticular importance,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  trees  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  trees  an  agreeable  appearance  to  the  sight, 
when  timely  trained  in  regular  order. 

IVail-treis — should  have  the  summer  pruning  and  regulation 
commenced  as  soon  as  convenient,  particularly  in  apricots, 
peaciies,  nectarines,  and  vines  ; afterwards  to  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  apples,  <kc.  to  displace  the  foreright  productions,  with 
other  ill-placed,  and  all  very  luxuriant  and  other  improper  shoots ; 
as  also  the  superfluous  or  overabundant. 

Jr.  ;nwer  pruning  rf  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots — 
kec  mind,  that  as  these  trees  bear  mostly  on  the  young  wood 
of  a y ar  old,  a full  supply  of  the  well-placed  present  side  and 
leading  she  'smust  be  retained  in  all  parts  for  next  year’s  bearers; 
and  fr^m  w :ch  prune  away  the  improper,  unnecessary,  and  su- 
perabundant productions. 

All  the  retained  shoots  continue  at  their  full 

length  as  far  as  the  limited  bounds  of  each  tree  admits,  and 
trained  in  regularly  to  the  wall.  [See  May.] 

Vines — also  now  require  a thorough  regulation,  they  bearing 
on  the  young  wood  only,  a general  supply  of  the  present  shoots 
must  be  every  where  retained,  especially  all  those  now  in  fruit, 
and  others  that  are  strong  and  weli-placed,  and  from  which  take 
out  all  the  very  weak  and  other  evidently  improper  and  useless 
shoots;  and  train  the  others  inclose  and  regular  to  the  wall, 
mostly  at  full  length  for  the  present,  wdaere  room  to  extend  them 
in  a regular  manner,  otherwise  shorten  them  accordingly. 

Cherries , plum-',  pears,  and  apples — in  wall-trees  and  es- 
paliers, will  now  require  a regulation  of  pruning  and  training  in 
the  shoots  of  the  year ; but  as  these  bear  several  years  on  the 
same  branches,  no  general  supply  of  young  wood  is  wanted  in 
the  full  trained  trees,  as  in  apricots  and  peaches,  &c.  only  re- 
taining some  well-placed  lateral  shoots  in  the  most  vacant  parts, 
and  the  leading  terminal  shoots  to  the  general  branches,  where 
room  to  extend  them  within  their  proper  limits  ; all  mostly  at 
their  full  length,  and  trained  in  between  the  main  branches  to 
choose  from  in  winter  pruning,  in  case  they  should  then  be 
wanted  ; and  be  careful  to  retain  a proper  supply  in  all  young 
trees  under  training,  cutting  out  the  foreright  and  other  ill- 
placed  and  unnecessary  shoots  ; and  train  the  others  to  the  wall, 
6ce.  in  a regular  manner,  not  shortened. 

Fig-trees — advanced  in  strong  shoots,  prune  out  principally 
the  forcright,  and  train  in  the  side  and  terminal  shoots,  all  at 
their  full  length. 
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Thin  young  nail-fruit — if  any  remain  too  thick,  or  in 
clusters,  of  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c. 

Vacancies  in  nail-trees,  Sc. — furnish  by  leaving  proper 
shoots,  or  those  deficient,  pinch  down  adjacent  young  shoots  to 
a few  eyes  (b.  in.)  to  produce  laterals  the  same  season,  to 
supply  tire  vacant  spaces. 

Young  nail  and  espalier  trees — under  training,  displace  the 
foreright  shoots,  and  any  very  rank  luxunants ; and  train  the 
well-placed  side  and  terminal  shoots  in  regular  order. 

, Headed  dozen  young  zcall-trees,  is  Y. — of  this  year,  cut  a wav 
the  forpright  shoots,  and  train  in  the  others  regularly. 

Currants  and  gooseberries — against  walls  and  in  espaliers, 
divest  of  the  foreright  and  superabundant  shoots,  and  lay  in  rne 
others  close  ; also  those  in  standard  bushes  may  have  the  crowded 
lateral  shoots  thinned,  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit. 

. Luxuriant  shoots — in  wall  and  espaliers,  should  be  taken  cut 
close,  where  they  are  of  a singularly  rank  growth,  drawing 
the  nourishment  from  the  others  ; or  where  strong  shoots  or  mid- 
dling luxuriants,  rise  in  vacant  parts,  they  may  be  cut  down  now 
to  a few  lower  eyes  or  buds,  from  which  to  produce  several  mo- 
derate shoots  the  same  summer  to  furnish  the  vacancies. 

Also  in  young  standard  fruit-trees,  vigorous  luxu- 
riants should  be  displaced. 

Forefight  shoots — generally  displace  in  all  wall  and  espalier 
frees,  cutting  them  off  close. 

Superfluous  or  over-abundant  shoots — prune  out  in  a thinning 
order,  the  .most  unnecessary. 

, JRegular  placed  proper  shoots — in  wall  and  espalier  trees, 
should  in  this  pruning  be  retained  in  due  abundance  ; such  as  the 
best  placed  lateral  side  shoots,  and  a principal  leader  to  each 
branch,  where  room  to  run  them  ; preserving  the  whole  at  their 
full  length  now  and  all  summer. 

Fail  and.  train  in  the  regular  shoots — in  wall  and  espalier 
trees,  according  as  you  advance  in  the  pruning,  and  continue  it 
afterwards  occasionally,  according  as  the  shoots  of  the  year  ad- 
vance in  length. 

Water  late  planted — fruit  trees  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Blighted  it- all  trees , Sc. — the  leaves  crumpling,  and  the 
shoots  hunched  at  top,  attend  to  as  advised  in  May. 

Cherries  non  ripe — defend  best  sorts  from  birds  with  large 
nets. 

- Budding — may  be  performed  (1.)  in  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, cherries,  plums,  pears,  See. 

1' orced  fruit  trees — against  hot  walls,  &:c.  will  now  furnish 
ripe  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  See.  Still  continue 
the  glasses,  and  admit  air ; or  any  forcing  houses,  in  which  the 
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fruit  is  all  gathered,  expose  the  trees  to  the  full  air,  by  removing 
all  or  most  of  the  glasses  fully  open. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Annual  flower  plants — of  many  sorts  will  now  require  final 
removal  or  transplanting,  where  they  are  to  flower  ; some  in 
pots,  others  into  borders,  beds,  &c.  and  some  to  be  sowed, 
observing  generally  in  transplanting  these  sorts  into  the  borders,^ 
&c.  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
showery  weather  ; if  it  happens  otherwise,  must  be  constantly 
watered  every  day  till  they  strike  root. 

Tender  annuals — raised  in  hot  beds,  as  cocks- 
combs, tricolors,  balsamines,  globe  amaranthus,  egg  plant,  &c. 
remove  into  the  open  air,  some  in  pots,  the  others  planted 
into  the  borders,  &c.  all  to  remain  for  flowering  the  same 
summer. 

Less  tender  annuals — raised  also  either  in  moderate 

hot  beds,  or  warm  borders,  pots,  &cc.  should  now  be  finally 
transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; such  as  the  African  and 
French  marigolds,  with  all  others  of  that  tribe,  planting  a full 
supply  in  the  beds,  borders,  and  some  in  pots ; and  properly 
watered. 

Hardy  annuals — sowed  in  the  open  ground,  m 

beds  and  borders,  to  remain,  will,  in  all  the  large  sorts,  want 
thinning. 

— Sowing  annuals — may  still  be  performed,  (b.)  in 

many  of  the  hardy  kinds  particularly,  for  successional  and  late 
flowering,  such  as  candy  tuft  lupines,  virgin  stock,  sweet  peas, 
ten-weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  convtilvulus-minor,  moldavian 
or  queen’s  balm,  and  several  others  of  the  quick-flowering 
tribe. 

Water — all  new  planted  annuals  in  dry  weather, 

also  those  lately  sowed,  or  of  small  growth,  and  ail  sorts  in 
pots. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses-^- done  flowering,  should  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay. 

Auriculas — continue  all  those  in  pots  in  a shady  border,  [see 
May]  and  give  proper  waterings ; plant  off-sets,  and  prick  out 
seedling  plants. 

Bulbous  roots — done  flowering,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  de- 
cayed, should  be  taken  up  ; at  least  ail  such  as  are  intended  for 
removal  or  lifting,  and  the  off-sets  separated,  as  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, jonquils,  crocus,  narcissus,  &c, 
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For  in  all  bulbs — -the  decay  of  rhe  flower  and  leaves  is 
the  most  proper  period  for  removing  those  kinds,  either  annual!  v 
or  once  in  two  or  three  vears. 

The  more  curious  sorts  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  or  anv 

other  principal  varieties  of  bulbs,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  ane- 
mones, ranunculuses.  Sec.  may  be  taken  up  annualK,  to  sepa- 
rate the  old-sets,  and  to  new-prepare  the  beds,  for  planting  a-> ain 
in  autumn  Sec.  the  bulbs  dried  and  housed  till  that  reason,  but 
the  small  olF-sets  planted  sooner. 

- i>ut  the  more  common  bulbs  may  either  be  taken  up 
occasionally  as  above,  or  remain  two  or  "three  vears  without 
removal. 

Biennial  seedling  plants—  of  this  year  should  now  be  pricked 
out;  as  Canterbury  bells,  sweet-williams,  French  honey- 
suckles, Sec. 

borders— keep  neat  by  weeding,  hoeing,  and  rakino-. 

Jdo.i-e.dgings  should  now  be  clipped  after  rain. 

— — Edgings  of  box  may  be  planted. 

Carnations— \ vill  now  require  the  flower  stems  to  be  tied  up 
sticks  ; those  in  pots  want  frequent  watering. 

~ Erick  out  seedling  carnations. 
re,~7~  KcSin.t0  lay  carnations  (m.  1.)  and  plant  pipings. 
[See  laying  and  piping,  page  103.] 

Clipping  perform — in  box  edgings  and  hedges. 

Climbing  plants — give  ; roper  support  of  sticks,  poles,  and 
trained  to  walls,  arbours,  &c. 

Cuttings  plant. — ol  young  flower  stalks,  of  some  curious 
double  flowers,  (as  below— see  Flower-stalks)  and  of  the  young 
shoots  ot  double  wall-flowers,  and  several  sorts  of  slirubbv 
evergreens,  &c. 

JJccayed Jloxeer  stalks — cut  down. 

Fdgings-  keep  always  in  neat  order,  clipping  those  of  box  * 
and  edges  ot  grass  trim-in  close  and  even. 

f l a g i ecus  may  be  pruned,  to  regulate  disorderly  growths, 
and  may  now  lay  and  plant  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots;  like- 
wise clip  evergreen  hedges. 

Floxici  -stalks-  plant  cuttings  of ; such  as  double  scarlet  lych- 
nis, lychnidea,  double  rocket,  &c.  in  a shady  border. 

blower  plants  for  transplanting — to  flower  the  same  year 
may  be  performed  in  many  kinds  of  annuals  ; the  larger  kinds  re- 
moved with  balls ; and  by  the  same  means  may  occasionally 
transplant  several  sorts  of  moderate  growing  perennials  and  bien- 
nials, where  required  ; all  well  watered. 

Flower-stalks  support— those  of  tall  growth  and  climbers. 

Grass  should  now  be  often  mowed,  swept,  and  rolled,  and 
-keep  the  edges  always  trimmed  close  and  even. 
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Gravel-walks — continue  them  always  clean  weeded,  all  litter 
swept  off,  and  rolled  once  or  twice  a week,  well  rolled 
after  rain. 

Gourds — finish  planting  (b.)  in  borders,  &c. 

Hyacinths — done  flowering  and  the  leaves  decaying,  is  the 
proper  period  for  taking  then!  up. 

Hedges — of  any  sorts  grown  rough  in  the  sumrher  shoots, 
may  be  clipped,  cutting  them  in  close  and  even,  and  generally 
keep  them  gradually  narrower  upward  regularly  to  the  top. 

By  clipping  hedges  now  it  continues  them  in  neat  re- 
gular order,  and  makes  them  grow  close  and  even  : they  how- 
ever when  cut  at  this  season,  will  require  a second  and  final  clip- 
ping in  August. 

Hardy  annuals — may  be  sowed,  or  any  sorts  transplanted,  if 
rain,  in  beds,  borders,  and  pots  ; but  sow  some  also  for  succes- 
sional  flowering  ; as  sweet  peas,  candy-tuft,  lupines,  convol- 
vulus, mignonette,  ten-weeks  stocks,  virgin-Stocks,  &c.  or 
may  also  sow  any  other  sorts  before  omitted. 

Hoe  and  rake  borders , Sic. — occasionally,  to  have  a clean* 
neat  appearance. 

Laying — may  be  performed  (m.  1.)  in  carnations,  pinks, 
double  sweet-williams,  and  young  shoots  of  curious  roses,  and 
evergreens. 

To  lay  carnations  and  pinks,  Skc. — the  young  lower 

shoots  are  the  proper  layers  ; pull  away  the  under  leaves ; and 
then,  with  a knife,  cut  a small  slit  or  gash  upward  at  a middle 
joint  on  the  under  side  ; lay  that  part  in  the  earth  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  peg  each  down  with  a small  hooked  stick,  keeping  the 
top  upright  above  ground,  and  the  slit  part  open,  and  earth  them 
in  a proper  depth,  as  above  : thus  proceed  laying  the  whole,  and 
give  water. 

Marvel  of  Peru — remove  from  hot-beds  in  pots,  and  plant 
some  without  pots  into  borders,  &c. 

Mignonette — plant  out,  and  sow  some  seed  in  a bed,  border, 
or  pots,  to  remain. 

Nasturtium  ( major j support  with  sticks. 

Off-sets  of  bulbous  roots — that  are  taken  up  after  their  flower- 
ing, separate  from  the  main  bulbs,  and  the  small  ones  may  be 
planted  soon  after  in  beds,  for  a year  or  two,  till  of  a proper 
size  for  full  flowering  ; and  the  larger  off-sets  may  be  housed 
with  the  parent  bulbs  to  plant  in  autumn. 

Also  off-sets  of  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  of  any  parti- 
cular desirable  sorts  that  now  occur,  may  be  taken  off  and 
planted  directly  in  a shady  border. 

Peas  (sweet  scented  J sow  more  in  patches,  &cc.  for  succes- 
sional  flowering. 
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Perennial  and  biennial  flowers — of  seedling  plants  raised 
this  year,  prick  out  from  the  seed  beds  into  others,  six  inches 
to  a foot  asunder,  to  obtain  a proper  strength  for  flowering  the 
year  following  ; watered  at  planting,  See. 

Sowing  perennials  and  biennials- — may  still  be  per- 
formed (h»  m.)  if  omitted  before. 

Piping — may  now  be  performed  to  propagate  pinks,  car- 
nations, and  double  sweet-williams,  by  cuttings,  See.  of  tire 
young  shoots ; they  will  now  root  freely. 

This  propagation  is  effected  by  planting  detached  parts  of  tire 
young  shoots  of  the  year,  which  either  pull  out  of  the  pipe,  or 
cut  off  below  in  proper  lengths,  pull  away  the  under  leaves, 
and  cut  each  shoot  clean  to  a firm  lower  joint ; cutting  that  part 
even  at  the  end,  and  shorten  the  top  leaves  even ; then  prick 
them  into  a bed,  border,  or  pots  of  fine  earth  an  inch  or  two 
asunder,  inserted  down  to  the  leaves,  well  watered,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  ; or,  if  covered  down  close  with  hand-glasses, 
they  will  root  more  effectively  sooner ; or  may  be  greatly  for- 
warded if  also  plunged  in  a hot-bed,  or  bark-bed. 

Plant  out  seedling  flowers — of  this  year  in  showery  weather, 
such  as  all  sorts  of  transplanting  annuals  from  hot-beds,  Sec.  into 
pots,  borders,  Sec.  for  flowering  this  summer;  also  biennials  and 
perennials  prick  in  beds,  to  acquire  a proper  growth  for  flowering 
next  year. 

• Likewise  plant  cuttings  or  slips  of  double  wall- 

flowers, pipings  of  pinks  and  carnations,  cuttings  of  flower- 
stalks  of  curious  perennials,  Sec. 

Also  plant  slips  and  cuttings  of  shrubby  evergreens 

in  a shady  border. 

Pruning — maybe  performed  in  any  kinds  of  shrubs  to  re- 
duce any  disorderly  growths  of  the  same  year. 

Plants  growing  in  pots — give  frequent  watering  in  dry  wea- 
ther ; and  in  those  done  flowering,  cut  down,  the  decayed  stalks,, 
and  place  them  in  a shady  border. 

Rake  borders — to  appear  with  a clean  fresh  surface. 

Rolling — perform  often  now  to  gravel-walks,  and  occasion- 
ally to  grass. 

Running  plants — give  timely  support  of  sticks,  Sec. 

Seeds  ripe — of  flowers,  gather  in  dry  weather. 

Seedling  young  plants — give  necessary  watering. 

Sowing — may  be  performed  in  several  sorts  of  quick  flower- 
ing anhuals  (b.  m.)  as  sweet  peas,  candytuft,  lupines,  virgin 
stocks,  ten-weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  convolvulus,  &rc.  to 
flower  late  ; also  perennials  and  biennials  (b.  in.)  if  not  done  be- 
fore, to  flower  next  year. 

Shrubs  prune — from  any  disorderly  productions  as  they  may 
require. 
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Strawberries  keep  in  decent  order — by  pruning  any  very 
rambling,  disorderly  shoots,  and  hoeing  down  weeds,  and  rak- 
ing the  ground. 

Stock  gilliflowers — this  year’s  seedlings,  plant  out  some  finally, 
while  in  young  growth  ; and  may  still  sow  seed  (b.  m.) 

Stake  flower  plants — many  sorts  will  now  require  support, 
especially  those  ol  tall  growth,  and  others  with  stiagghng 
stems,  &c. 

Sensitive  plant — continue  always  under  glasses. 

Tuberous  roots — done  flowering,  whose  leaves  decay,  may 
be  taken  up  or  removed,  where  required. 

Hater,  in  dry  weather— all  plants  in  pots,  and  others  lately 
planted. 

Wall-fiowers—&oxxh\e  sorts,  propagate  by  planting  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  year,  three,  four,  or  five 
inches  long;  and  plant  or  prick  out  seedling  plants  of  walls, 
raised  this  year;  also  may  sow  seed  (b.) 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Weeds  rising  numerously— at  this  season  should  be  diligently 
•destroyed,  in  all  parts  between  rows  of  young  trees,  and  shrubs, 
dec.  and  among  all  young  plants  in  seed-beds. 

Hoeing  pei for m in  dry  weather- between  the  nursery  rows 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.  cutting  the  weeds  clean  up  by  the  roots, 
that  they  mav  be  effectually  killed. 

Hand-weed  seed-beds— carefully  in  good  time  before  the 

weeds  advance  considerably. 

Watering  in  dry  hot  weather— should  be  continued  occasion- 
ally, in  several  sorts  of  small  young  seedling  trees  ; shrubs  and 
other  plants  in  seed-beds,  and  pots,  dec.  also  to  some  small  plants 
in  transplanted  beds,  and  to  all  plants  in  pots.  _ i 

Shading  from  the  sun— in  very  hot  weather  m the  middle 
of  the  day,  is  advisable  in  several  sorts  of  small  young  seedling 
exotics  of  slender  growth. 

Propagation  by  layers  and  cuttings — of  the  young  snoo  s 
of  the  same  year,  may  now  be  perlormed  (m.  1.)  upon  any  cu 
rious  or  particular  sorts  of  trees  and  shruos,  rrespecnliy  in  su-  r 
as  discover  a reluctancy  of  rooting  in  the  older  wood,  as  in  some 
hard-wooded  evergreens,  they  will  emit  roots  more  lie  ly  m 
the  young  tender  shoots  the  same  season,  giving  proper  wa- 
terings. . , 

Likewise  plant  cuttings  and  slips — of  the  young 

same  year’s  shoots,  in  several  sorts  of  shrubby  evergreens  prin 
cipally,  planted  in  a shady  border  and  watered ; also  may  plant 
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cuttings  or  slips  of  the  young  firm  shoots  of  many  sorts  of  her- 
baceous perennials,  for  encrease. 

I1  rick  out  some  young  seedling  evergreens  (1.) — particularly 
of  the  pine  and  fir  kinds,  in  cloudy,  showerv  or  moist  weather, 
to  thin  the  seed-beds  ; but  as  they  must  be  well  watered,  and  oc- 
casionally shaded  till  they  take  root,  the  pricking  out  may  not  be 
so  conveniently  practicable  in  large  quantities  at  this  season,  as 
in  the  spring. 

Plant  or  prick  out  seedling  herbaceous  plants — of  perennials 
and  biennials  of  this  year’s  raising,  into  nurser)'  beds  in  rows  si>; 
or  eight  inches  asunder,  and  watered. 

Grafted  young  trees — of  the  last  spring,  may  now  have  the 
balls  of  clay  surrounding  the  grafted  parts  removed,  and  the  ban- 
dages loosened  ; as  the  graft  will  now  be  generally  well  united 
with  the  stocks,  and  advancing  in  growth. 

observe  in  grafted  trees  to  cut  away  all  shoots  from 

the  stem  below  the  grafts,  and  eradicate  all  root  suckers. 

Budding  or  inoculating — may  be  commenced  towards  (1.) 
especially  if  a somewhat  moist  season,  to  propagate  several  sorts 
of  fruit  trees,  beginning  first  with  some  of  the  earliest  kinds  of 
pears,  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  plums  and  cherries, 
as  also  in  some  curious  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  ; observing 
however,  previously,  whether  the  buds  of  the  shoots,  and  bark 
of  the  stocks  will  readily  separate  from  the  wood  ; if  not,  must 
defer  the  business  till  next  month. 

■ also  by  budding — may  propagate  many  sorts  of  curious 

trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  moss-rose,  Italian  jasmine,  varie- 
gated lilies,  and  several  curious  evergreens,  See.  that  do  not  pro- 
pagate freely  by  other  methods. 

Stocks  designed  for  budding — should  previously  have  the 
stems  trimmed  up  from  lateral  shoots. 

Examine  grafted  and  budded  trees — of  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, or  before,  and  dear  away  all  shoots  on  the  stems  below  the 
graft  and  hud-shoots. 

Attend  to  young  training  wall  trees,  hie. — to  divest  them  of 
any  ill-placed  and  bad  shoots  ; and  train  the  others  in  regular  at 
fheir  full  lengths. 


pREEN-IIOUSE. 

Bnyore  into  the.  full  air — all  tire  myrtles,  geraniums;  olean- 
ders, &c.  (b.)  also,  if  warm  weather,  the  oranges,  lemons,  and 
all  the  other  exotics,  except  the  more  tender  succulent  plants; 
placing  them  at  first  in  a sheltered  situation  for  a week,  then  dis- 
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pose  them  where  required,  to  ornament  the  flower-garden  or 
pleasure-ground,  four-courts,  &c. 

1 When  in  the  open  air,  those  not  fresh  earthed  at  the 

top  of  the  pots  within  a month  or  two  past,  should  now  have  it 
done  others  wanting  larger  pots  shifted,  the  plants  cleared  from 
decayed  leaves  and  dead  wood  ; and  prune  or  cut  down  any  ir- 
regular growths  of  the  head. 

° Observe  that  where  necessary  to  shift  any  at  this  season, 

they  should  generally  be  removed  with  the  ball  of  earth  about 
the  mots,  cutting  off  any  very  dry  matted  outward  root-fibres ; 
adding  fresh  earth  in  the  new  pots,  filling  more  round  and  over 

the  top  of  the  ball,  and  then  watered. 

The  succulent  plants— hardier  kinds  may  also  now  be  placed 
abroad  lb.)  such  as  the  American  aloes,  sedums,  &c.  but  may 
retain  the  tenderer  sorts  of  African  aloes,  cercuses,  &c.  till 

^ Watering— ' will  now  be  often  required  to  the  green-house 

Mo 'larger  pots-wi  some  fresh  earth,  may  still  be 
performed  to  any  of  the  green-house  plants,  where  needful,  re- 

moved  with  balls,  and  watered.  ...  , 

Fresh  earthing— the  tops  of  pots,  or  stirring  the  top  earth, 

will  prove  beneficial,  and  appear  neat.  . • , c 

Prunin'* — may  be  performed  to  any  shrubby  or  tree  kinds,  of 
green-house  exotics,  to  regulate  disorderly  shoots  and  branches, 
or  to  shorten  long,  weak,  or  straggling  shoots,  and  to  cut  out 

‘ ‘Head-down — or  prune  the  branches  of  any  decayed,  sickly , 
or  naked  straggling  heads,  in  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  gera- 
niums, &c.  to  renew  them  with  young  wood  the  same 

SU'7hZiges,  lemons,  fife.— should  now  have  the  heads  and  leaves 
well  cleansed,  watering  also  all  over  the  leaves. 

Young  orange-stocks  for  budding,  if  any  are  now 

drawing  in  hot-beds,  give  air  and  water.  . . . 

Small  young  orange  stocks  remaining  thick  m pots, 
prick  in  small  pots  singly  ; and  may  sow  kernels  (b.)  to  raise  a 

supply  of  stocks  where  required.  # 

Propagate  green-house  plants — by  cuttings,  suckers,  slips, 

off-sets,  and  layers.  , , , 

Plant  cuttings — of  geraniums,  myrtles,  &c.  under  a hand- 
glass, or  geraniums  will  also  strike  without  glasses,  but  not  so 
effectively  soon. 

Sow  geranium  seed  in  pots. 

Mur  ties — plant  slips  of  the  young  shoots  three  inches  long, 
the  under  leaves  taken  off,  plant  the  slips  thick  in  large  pots,  or 
in  a bed  of  rich  earth,  covered  down  close  with  hand-glasses, 
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and  watered ; or  the  pots  plunged  also  in  a hot-bed,  they  will 
strike  much  sooner,  giving  occasional  shading  from  the  mid- 
day sun. 

Foreign  heaths— of  which  there  are  a great  variety  of  many 
curious  sorts,  may  now  plant  slips  or  cuttings,  taking  previ' 
ously  the  quite  young  wood  of  the  year,  about  one  ro  two 
or  three  inches  long,  cutting  off  the  low  leaves,  and  plant 
them  in  middle  size  pots  of  soft  light  Sne  earth,  one  or  two 
inches  apart,  and  ihe  pots  covered  down  with  a small  hand- 
glass : giving  gentle  watering  and  occasional  shade  from  the 
*ull  sun. 

Succulent  plants— wanting  larger  pots,  may  be  shifted,  plant 
suckers,  off-sets,  and  cuttings  thereof. 

Layers  may  be  made  in  myrtles  and  some  other  shrubby 
plants. 

Seedling  young  green-house  plants—  give  water,  and  thin 
and  prick  out  some  in  small  pots,  and  seed  mav  be  sowed  • give 
shade  from  the  hot  sun,.  ' b 


HOT.-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

The  pine  plants — will  now  need  watering  two  or  three  times 
a week,  continuing  them  constantly  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  • 
and  this  should  be  continued  in  a moderate  lively  heat. 

The  bark-bed  renewed  in  April  or  last  month,  by  adding 
some  fresh  tan,  and  forking-up  will  remain  now  in  a proper 
heat ; but  if  much  declined,  fork  up  the  bark  to  the  bottom  and 
replunge  the  pots  of  pines,  &x. 

The  fruiting  pines— now  in  full  fruit  require  a lively  bottom 
heat,  supported  in  the  bark-bed,  to  forward  the  fruit 'in  a free 
growth. 

Give  those  plants  also  moderate  Avaterings  twice  a week 

qr  oftener,  if  hot  weather. 

Ripening  pine  apples— will  now  be  advancing  in  some  earliest 
fruit,  and  some  ripe,  which,  according  as  they  ripen,  gather 
while  in  perfection,  discoverable  by  their  high  fragrance  and 
when  served  to  tabic,  reserve  the  crowns,  &c.  (or  planting  if 
wanted.  1 to’ 

Fresh  air — should  now  be  admitted  every  warm  dav,  in  an 
increased  degree ; but  shut  close  in  proper  time  towards  the 
evening. 

li'a/ering—k  now  necessary  to  the  hot-licuse  plants  in  general 
two  or  three  times  a week. 

— A morning  or  afternoon  is  the  most  proper  time  to 
wafer  at  this  season- 
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Shifting — may  be  performed  to  any  particular  plants  in  want 
of  larger  pots,  removed  with  balls,  adding  some  fresh  earth, 
and  watered. 

Propagate  hot -house plants— by  seed,  suckers,  cuttings,  slips, 
off-sets,  some  by  layers. 

The  propagation  of  Pines — being  only  by  suckers  from 

the  bottom  of  the  old  plants,  crowns  at  the  top  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
and  small  suckers  at  the  base  ; all  which  according  as  they  occur, 
or  are  procured,  should  after  lying  a few  days  to  dry  the  succu- 
lency  at  bottom  a little,  be  planted  each  in  a small  pot,  first  pul- 
ling away  some  of  the  under  leaves,  and  cut  even  any  rugged 
part  at  bottom  then  planted,  having  the  pots  filled  with  rich, 
mellow  earth,  or  of  a somewhat  light,  loamy  composition ; 
plant  one  in  each  pot,  and  moderately  watered,  and  then  plunged 
in  a bark-bed,  for  young  succession  plants  : they  will  advance  to 
a fruiting  state  in  two  years. 

Thus  the  succession  of  pines  mast  be  continued  annu- 
ally, as  the  same  individual  plants  never  fruit  but  once. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

To  son' — several  succession  and  principal  crops  are  necessary ; 
as  turneps,  coleworts,  cabbages,  endive,  lettuces,  kidney-beans, 
spinach,  radishes,  carrots,  onions,  turnep-radish,  black  Spanish 
radish,  finochio,  coriander,  borage,  beets,  small  sallading,  &c. 
See  each  under  its  proper  head. 

No  hot-bed  sowing  is  required  at  this  season. 

Planting — is  now  requisite  in  many  full  crops  for  autumn  and 
winter,  &c.  and  some  for  autumnal  succession,  as  savoys,  broc- 
coli, coleworts,  borecole,  cabbage,  celery,  endive,  leeks,  lettuce, 
some  late  beans  for  production  in  August  and  September,  &c.  cau- 
liflowers for  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  prick  out  several  seedling 
plants,  in  cabbages,  coleworts,  broccoli,  celery,  borecole,  and 
various  aromatic  and  other  pot-herbs. 

For  sowing  and  planting — prepare  ground  as  it  becomes 
vacant,  by  dunging  and  digging;  and  now  cropped  while  fresh 
turned  up,  especially  in  sowing. 

Or  the  planting  some  particular  articles  may  be  per- 
formed between  other  crops  in  rows,  to  gain  time  and  ground  ; 
as  cabbages,  coleworts,  savoys,  planted  between  wide  rows  ot 
advanced  beans,  cauliflowers,  kidney-beans,  also  endive  and 
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lettuce,  or  coleworts,  between  celery  trenches,  and  celery  be- 
tween rows  of  early  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &e.  soon  coming 
off  the  ground. 

In  the  general  sowing  and  planting  at  this  season,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  take  opportunity  of  rain. 

Asparagus — old  beds  in  production  may  still  be  gathered  (b.) 
but  soon  after  discontinued  for  the  season ; and  the  whole  per- 
mitted to  shoot  up  in  stalks  till  October,  then  to  be  cut  down 
and  the  beds  have  the  winter  dressing.  [See  October.] 

All  asparagus  beds  should  now  be  well  cleared 

from  weeds. 

Aromatic  and  sweet  herbs — finish  pricking  out  from  seed 
beds. 

Gather  aromatics  for  drying  and  distilling,  as  mint, 

balm,  pennyroyal,  peppermint,  tarragon,  sweet  marjoram,  sage, 
savory,  pot  marjoram,  hyssop,  &c. 

■ ■ Also  gather  the  flowers  of  marigolds,  chamomile, 

and  lavender  to  dry,  &c. 

Broccoli — plant  out  now  full  crops  of  the  purple  and  cauli- 
flower white,  in  rich  ground,  two  feet  and  a half  distance. 

Prick  out  broccoli  seedling  plants  sowed  last  month. 

Borecole — finish  planting  the  main  winter  crops  (b.  m.  1.)  a 
plentiful  supply,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  prick  out  the  last 
raised  seedling  plants. 

• Borage — may  be  sowed  (m.  I.)  to  obtain  a production  of  its 
young  leaves  in  autumn,  See. 

Beans — plant  a moderate  crop  for  late  production  in  autumn, 
some  mazagans,  a larger  portion  of  white  blossoms,  long  pods, 
and  a few  Windsors,  (b.  m.)  if  dry  weather,  first  soak  the 
beans  a few  hours  in  water,  then  planted. 

Leave  some  beans  now  in  production,  of  different  sorts 

for  seed. 

Beet  (red) — finish  thinning  (b.)  and  clearing  from  weeds. 

Green  and  white  beet  may  be  sowed  (b.) 

Artichokes — will  now  be  advancing  in  heads  for  gathering, 
or  may  also  gather  some  of  the  small  side  suckers  for  use,  and 
the  main  heads  will  grow  larger. 

Alexanders — earth  up  to  blanch. 

Asparagus — should  now  terminate  the  general  cutting  or  ga- 
thering for  the  season,  if  not  done  in  June,  that  the  roots  may 
not  be  awakened,  detrimentally  to  their  future  production  ; 
cleaning  the  beds  now  thoroughly  from  weeds,  and  the  plants 
wholly  permitted  to  run  up  in  stalks  till  October,  See. 

Cabbages  m young  plants — should  now  be  planted  out  in 
good  plenty,  both  for  young,  autumn  and  winter  cabbaging, 
and  for  cabbage  coleworts. 
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Hoe  former  planted  advancing  young  cabbages,  and 

draw  earth  to  the  plants. 

Prick  out  the  last  sowed. 

And  sow  cabbage  seed  of  the  smaller  quick  head- 
ing kinds,  for  autumn  and  winter  coleworts,  and  young 
cabbages. 

Caul  flowers  sowed  in  May — plant  out  finally  (m.  8cc.)  for 
the  Michaelmas  crop  in  October,  November,  &c.  and  will 
sometimes  continue  in  tolerable  heads,  till  Christmas. 

Carrots • — finish  thinning  the  main  crop.  [See  June.] 

Sow  a small  or  moderate  crop  of  carrots  (b.  m.)  to 

draw  young  in  autumn,  See. 

Chamomile  flowers — are  now  in  perfection  to  gather. 

Coleworts — plant  out  and  sow  full  crops  for  autumn  and 
winter,  both  to  use  in  young  open  greens  and  small  cabbaged 
hearts. 

Coriander — sow  a succession  small  crop. 

Celery — Plant  now  full  crops  in  trenches,  for  autumn  and 
winter  supply. 

Earth-up  early  planted  celery. 

Prick  out  more  from  seed-beds. 

Early  planted  celery  blanched  six  or  eight  inches,  may 

begin  taking  up  for  use. 

Celeriac,  or  turnep  rooted  celery — plant  in  drills  two  feet 
asunder,  by  six  inches  in  the  row. 

Distilling  herbs  gather - — of  peppermint,  spear-mint,  ranny- 
royal,  lavender,  See.  all  which  are  in  best  perfection  when  ad- 
vanced for  flowering. 

Dill — may  be  gathered  for  use  in  the  leaves,  and  top  seed- 
umbels,  to  use  in  pickling,  See. 

Drying  herbs  likewise  gather — such  as  mint,  balm,  sweet 
marjoram,  penny-royal,  lavender  spikes,  sage  tops,  hyssop,  Sec. 
dried  in  a shady  place,  then  housed. 

Dung  ground — for  some  principal  autumn  and  winter 
crops. 

Earth-up  plants  to  blanch — as  celery,  cardoons,  Alexanders, 
finochio,  celeriac,  &c. 

Endive  plant — the  first  main  crops  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  the  green  curled,  and  smaller  portions  of  the  white 
and  Batavia  kinds,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  asunder ; and 
watered. 

Sow  more  endive  (b.)  and  (m.  1.)  for  principal  and 

late  winter  crops. 

F inochio — earth-up  to  blanch  and  sow  the  last  crop,  in  drills 
two  feet  asunder ; observing,  that  as  this  plant  after  attaining 
full  growth,  soon  runs  for  seed,  must  be  sowed  every  month  from 
April  to  Julv  for  succession. 

11  Q 
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Ga'rlick  and  shallots — may  be  taken  up  for  present  use  , and 
when  arrived  to  full  growth,  (m.  1.)  the  leaves  turning  yellow, 
should  be  taken  up  wholly,  then  drved  and  housed.  (See 
August.) 

Gourds  and  pompions — water  plentifully  in  drv  weather. 

Norse  radish — in  old  plantations,  draw  out  the  small  suckets 
between  the  main  stools. 

Herbs  for  drawing  and  distilling — should  now  be  gathered 
the  principal  supply, 

Cucumbers — under  framed  give  plenty  of  free  air  and  supplies 
of  water  ; and  in  some  may  have  full  scope  to  run,  by  raising 
the  frame  at  bottomland  the  glasses  taken  off;  others  may  be 
confined  still  wholly  within  the  frame,  and  continue  defended 
with  the  glasses,  in  case  of  bad  weather. 

The  hand-glass  cucumbers  have  full  liberty  to  extend, 

having  the  glasses  raised  upon  props,  and,  as  observed  in  June, 
it  would  be  beneficial  (b.)  to  spread  some  clean  wheat  straw, 
or  dry  reeds,  thinly  and  regularly  even  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
to  extend  the  runners  thereon,  and  to  preserve  the  moisture  in 
the  earth,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  more  effectually  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  fruit  also  from  spotting 

Night  covering  is  not  now  required. 

■ "VV  ater  cucumbers  in  general  plentifully  now  in  dry  hot 

weather,  every  day  or  two,  in  a morning  or  afternoon. 

Natural  ground  cucumbers — tor  picklers,  and  other 

purposes,  should  be  thinned  (b.)  to  four  or  five  each  hole  ; 
earth-up  the  stems,  and  press  them  gently  asunder  in  different 
directions ; give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

•  Stick  some  holes  of  cucumbers  in  the  hand-glass  or  na- 

tural crop  ; to  climb  upon,  to  elevate  the  fruit  from  the  ground, 
to  preserve  it  clean  from  spotting,  &c.  by  the  moisture  of  the' 
earth. 

Or  may  also  train  the  runners  of  some  against  walls, 

where  sowed  or  planted  .near  enough. 

Chervil — may  be  sowed  (m.  1.)  for  autumn  use,  always  to 
remain  where  sowed,  and  does  not  require  thinning. 

Nig  vacant  ground — cleared  from  summer  crops,  ready  to 
sow  and  plant  with  others  this  month. 

Aidney-bcans — sow  a principal  late  crop  of  the  dwarf  kinds 
(b.)  and  more  (m.  1.)  and  may  also  sow  a small  last  crop  of 
runners  (b.)  observing  now,  if  dry  hot  weather,  either  water 
the  drills,  or  soak  the  beans  in  soft  water  a few  hours  before 
sowing. 

*  Hoc  and  draw  earth  to  advancing  young  crops  of  kid- 

ney-beans, and  place  sticks  to  runners. 

Hand-weeding — is  required  in  many  close  crops,  and  seed- 
beds, and  others  where  not  room  for  hoeing. 
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line  in  dry  weather — between  all  plants  in  rows,  or  that 
stand  distant,  to  kill  weeds,  and  to  loosen  the  ground  about  the 
plants ; and  also  to  hoe  earth  to  the  stems  of  several,  sorts,  as 
young  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  borecole, 
savoys,  celery,  kiuney-beans,  See. 

Lavender — gather  the  flower  spikes. 

Leeks — clear  from  weeds,  and  thin  those  intended  to  remain 
where  sowed. 

Likewise  plant  out  now  a full  crop  of  leeks,  (b.  m.) 

shorten  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  the  long  root  fibres,  and  then 
planted  in  rows,  nine  by  six  inches  distance,  inserting  the  neck 
or  shank  part  several  inches  into  the  ground,  and  well  watered. 

Lettuce — plant  out  different  sorts,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
asunder,  and  watered. 

Thin  lettuces  remaining  where  sowed. 

Sow  lettuce  seed,  different  sorts  (b.)  and  (m.  1.)  for 

autumn. 

Lettuce  to  produce  seed — leave  some  best  full  plants  of 

different  sorts,  such  as  acquire  a full  cabbaged  growth  before 
they  run  up  to  stalk ; otherwise  the  seed  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  produce  good  full  plants  in  return.  (Ob- 
serve this.) 

Love-apple  plants — train  to  walls  or  stakes. 

Marigold  flowers — gather  and  dry  for  keeping. 

Marjoram , sweet  or  knotted — gather  some  when  advancing 
to  flower,  for  drying. 

' m J O 

Melons — in  frames  continue  still  defended  with  the  glasses, 
especially  when  rain,  and  every  night;  admit  plenty  of 
free  air  every  day,  and  give  supplies  of  water  moderately. 

Hand-glass  melons- — should  have  the  glasses  raised  three 

inches  upon  props  (b.)  if  not  done  fdr  the  runners  to  extend  from 
under,  conducting  them  out  in  regular  order,  in  different  di- 
rections ; continuing  the  glasses  constantly  over  the  heads  or 
main  stems  of  the  plants  ; and  when  heavy  rains,  defend  the 
whole  with  large  thick  mats,  canvas,  &c.  or  frames  and  glasses 
placed  over — give  water  in  dry  weather. 

The  melons  under  oiled  paper-frames,  should  have  those 

shelters  continued  constantly  day  and  night,  giving  proper  ait- 
daily,  and  necessary  waterings. 

Ripening  melons — cut  or  gather  while  in  full  perfection, 

the  maturity  being  discoverable  in  some  sorts  by  their  changing 
yellowish  and  emitting  a fragrant  odour,  and  by  the  thick  end 
of  the  foot-stalk  at  the  place  of  its  union,  with  the  base  of  the 
truit  cracking  and  separating  as  it  were,  in  that  part ; and  that 
agreeable  to  these  tokens,  should  be  cut  before  it  becomes  too 
mellow  or  dead  ripe. 
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Mint — may  still  be  planted  by  cuttings  of  the  stalks  (b.)  or 
also  by  rooted  off-set  plants  : all  well  watered. 

Mushroom  beds — continue  constantly  covered  with  straw,  or 
may  admit  a moderate  warm  shower. 

— — Begin  making  mushroom  beds  (m.  1.)  for  autumn 

production.  [See  September.] 

- F or  spawning  new  mushroom  beds — collect  proper 

supplies  of  spawn  from  old  hot-beds,  horse-stable  dung-hills  of 
several  months  lying,  horse-rides,  and  horse-mill  tracts  under 
cover,  dry-dungy  composts,  &c.  in  all  of  which  the  spawn  ca- 
sually occur,  of  a white  fibrous-like  nature,  in  cakes  or  lumps 
of  the  dry  rotted  dung,  which  gather  in  said  lumps,  and  deposit 
under  cover  till  wanted  ; covered  close  with  straw  or  garden 
mats.  [See  September.] 

Onions — keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  if  any  remain  too  thick, 
thin  them  to  proper  distance.  [See  June.] 

- Sow  onion  seed  (b.  m.)  to  draw  young  in  autumn. 

Parsneps — where  any  still  remain  too  close  should  now  finish 
all  necessary  thinning  thereof  (b.) 

Parsley — may  be  sowed,  if  before  omitted,  and  thin  the 
large  rooted  kind  six  inches  asunder, 

1 eas  sow  the  last  crops  (b.  and  1.)  of  hotspurs,  some 
Leadman  s dwarf,  or  other  dwarf  kinds  ; and  marrowfats  ; and 
may  also  sow  rouncivals,  and  egg  peas,  &c.  observing,  if  dry 
hot  weather,  first  soak  the  peas  in  water  a few  hours,  or  water 
the  drills, 

. ^oe  advancing  young  crops  of  peas,  and  stick  those 

intended. 

Leave  some  peas  now  in  full  production  for  seed. 

Peppermint — tor  distilling,  gather  when  in  flower. 

Pot-herbs * — prick  or  plant  out  from  seed-beds,  as  thyme, 
marjoram,  savory,  hyssop,  sorrel,  &c.  in  showery  weather. 

Potatoes  may  be  digged  up  for  use  in  small  portions,  as 
wanted. 


Pomp  ions  and  gourds — now  in  small  young  green  fruit,  may 
be  gathered  to  boil  or  stew,  and  pickle,  &c. 

1 ) itk  out  young  broccoli,  cabbage,  savoys,  coleworts,  ce- 
4ery,  three  or  tour  inches  asunder,  to  obtain  strength  for  final 
transplanting  next  month, 

Plant  all  necessary  crops — in  proper  time,  and  if  rain  falls, 
do  not  omit  thqt  opportunity  in  planting  cabbage,  savoys,  broc- 
coli, borecole,  coleworts,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  cardoons, 
winter  cauliflowers,  late  beans,  &cc. 

Radishes-  sow  (b.)  and  (m.  1.)  both  of  the  short  top, 
salmon,  and  turnep-rauish,  for  3ti  autumn  crop  next  month, 

Rampions-  the  roots  will  now  be  proper  fot  yse,  (m.  1.) 
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Savoys — plant  out  full  crops  in  the  most  open  situations 
(b.  m.  1.)  in  rows,  two  feet  to  two  and  a half  asunder,  that  they 
inay  have  proper  time  and  good  scope  of  room  to  form  full  cab- 
baged heads  of  a large  growth  for  winter,  being  the  most  useful 
table  cabbage  in  that  season. 

Salsafy , seorzonera,  and  Hamburgh  parsley — thin  if  too 
close,  and  clear  from  weeds. 

Small  sallading — sow  every  week  in  a shady  border,  otherwise 
shaded  and  ■watered  in  dry  weather. 

Seeds  ripening — guard  from  birds,  particularly  of  cabbage, 
broccoli,  savoy,  borecole,  turnep  ; and  gather  all  sorts  according 
as  they  ripen,  when  beginning  to  harden. 

Shading — will  prove  beneficial  in  dry  hot  weather  to  seed- 
beds, of  small  seeds  not  come  up,  with  mats,  or  straw  litter. 

Spinach — may  be  sowed,  of  the  round-leaved  for  succession 
next  month,  See.  hoe  and  thin  the  last  sowed. 

Towards  (1.)  may  sow  some  prickly  seeded  spinach 

for  autumn  and  winter.  [See  August.] 

Solving — be  careful  to  perform  in  the  proper  crops  necessary 
to  sow  at  this  season,  as  turneps,  coleworts,  lettuce,  endive, 
kidney-beans,  spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  radishes,  peas,  turnep- 
radish,  black  Spanish  radish,  &c. 

Showery  weather — take  opportunity  to  sow  and  plant  all 
requisite  crops. 

Strawberries-^ may  be  planted  in  young  runner  plants,  or 
side  off-sets,  either  in  a shady  border  till  September,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain.  [See  June  and  September.] 

Turneps — sow  a plentiful  crop  for  autumn,  and  winter  (b.  m.) 
and  some  also  towards  (1.)  if  rain  fall  it  will  be  of  particular  ad- 
vantage for  sowing. 

Hoe  and  thin  advancing  young  crops  of  turneps, 

having  leaves  an  inch  broad  thinning  them  six  or  eight  inches 
distance. 

French  turnep — may  now  be  sowed,  (b.  m.l  for  autumn  and 
winter,  &c.  has  a smallish  oblong  root ; boils  exceedingly  tender 
and  good  flavoured,  much  esteemed  to  boil  in  broth,  soups,  and 
other  culinary  occasions. 

Thinning — attend  to  in  proper  time  in  all  remaining  close 
crops  that  are  usually  thinned,  as  onions,  leeks,  lettuce,  turneps, 
carrots,  radishes,  beets,  spinach,  parsneps,  &c. 

Turnep-radish — sow  some  small  white,  and  red  sorts,  for 
autumn,  and  black  Spanish  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Watering — is  necessary  to  all  new  planted  crops,  and  in  dry 
weather  to  seed-beds  of  small  seeds  and  plants. 

Weeds  destroy — timely  in  all  parts  by  hand- weeding  and  hoe- 
ing, performing  the  hoeing  in  dry  weather  between"  all  plants 
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that  stand  distant  in  rows,  &cc.  to  admit  the  hoc,  cutting  up  the 

■ weeds  clean  within  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  thev  may 

■ soon  effectually  die  not  to  grow  again. 


FRUIT-GARDEN*. 

The  summer  pruning— where  commenced  in  May  or  June, 
and  the  improper  and  superfluous  shoots  displaced,  will  not  be 
so  considerable  at  this  time,  and  the  principal  business  required 
is  to  fasten  in  the  retained  regular  shoots  to  the  walls.  &c. 
according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  to  cut  out  useless 
after-shoots. 

- — But  where  omitted  the  summer  pruning  of  wall  and 
espalier  trees  till  this  time,  great  confusion  must  consequently 
occur  in  the  numerous  shoots  of  the  year,  and  should  now  be 
legulated  with  the  utmost  attention  and  expedition,  to  com- 
plete the  whole  early  in  the  month. 

Wall  trees  in  general—  should  now 'be  finished  summer  prun- 
ing and  training  as  soon  as  possible,  both  for  the  regularity  and 
benefit  of  the  trees,  and  prosperity  of  the  fruit,  proceeding  in 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  cutting  out 
the  foreright,  other  ill-placed  and  very  luxuriant  shoots,  and 
thin  the  superfluous,  &c.  agreeable  to  the  directions  in  June,  re- 
taining abundance  of  the  well-placed  proper  shoots  all  at  their 
full  length,  and  nailed  close  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

— Likewise  pears  and  apples— in  wall  trees  and  espa- 
liers, give  the  necessary  pruning  and  regulations,  cutting  out 
tnegular,  improper,  and  superabundant  shoots,  reserving  proper 
supplies  of  the  well-placed,  not  shortened,  and  train  them  in 
close  and  regular.  [See  June.] 

Tf  all 'ft  uit  thin  where  any  still  remain  too  thick,  particularly 
of  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  large  plums,  &c. 

J ines  give  good  attention — they  still  shooting  numerously 
and  stiong,  prune  out  the  improper,  useless  and  unnecessary 
shoots,  as  dnected  in  May  and  June,  retaining  all  those  in  fruit, 
with  otheis  that  are  strong  and  well  placed  ; and  nail  the  whole 
in  close  to  the  wall  in  regular  order. 

L ig  trees— - now  advanced  in  numerous  strong  shoots,  prune 
out  the  foreright  and  nail  in  all  the  others  close  to  the  wall,  not 
shortened. 

Go  oyer  wall  trees — every  week  or  fortnight  after  the  general 
regulation,  to  prune  out  useless  after-shoots,  and  to  nail-in  the 
regular  supply  close,  according  as  tiicy  advance  in  length,  and 
such  as  casually  detach  from  their  places. 
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Espalier  trees  prune — and  regulate,  as  advised  for  wall 
trees. 

Cherries , ripe — continue  to  defend  from  birds  with  nets,  par- 
ticularly best  sorts  on  walls,  Sec. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  against  z calls,  Sic. — prune  out  the 
superfluous,  crowding,  and  irregular  shoots,  and  nail  the  others 
in  close,  to  admit  the  benefit  of  the  sun  to  the  fruit  ; likewise  in 
standard  bushes. 

Ripe  currants — net  some  to  keep  off  birds  ; others, 

in  the  full  sun,  may  be  shaded  with  mats,  to  continue  the  fruit 
longer  in  perfection. 

Raspbenies — clear  from  straggling  suckers  between  the  rows, 
to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit  now  ripening. 

Protect  ripe  wall  fruit — from  birds  and  wasps,  &c.  the 
former  by  nets  placed  over  the  trees  ; the  latter  by  phials  of 
sweetened  water,  or  other  liquor,  to  decoy  and  drown  them 
therein. 

Plighted  r call  trees,  Sic. — attend  to  as  advised  last  month. 

Stocks  for  budding.  Sic. — clear  from  lower  lateral  shoots. 

Pudding — may  now  be  commenced  in  general  (tn.  1.)  in 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  See. 

Jl  at  nuts,  green — are  now  proper  to  gather  for  pickling,  be- 
fore the  internal  parts  begin  to  shell  or  harden. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Annual  flowers— having  been  all  principally  sowed,  planted, 
and  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower,  they  now 
only  require  occasional  waterings,  especially  those  in  pots,  and 
some  to  be  supported  with  sticks. 

All  annuals  in  pots — give  frequent  waterings  in  dry 

weather. 

Support  annuals  with  sticks,  all  those  of  tall  growth 

and  climbers. 

Sowing  hardy  annuals  to  flower  in  autumn,  may  be 

performed  (b.)  in  any  quick  flowering  kinds,  mentioned  last 
month,  as  lupines,  sweet  peas,  mignonette,  ten-weeks  stocks, 
candy-tuft,  virgin  stock,  &c. 

All  compartments — of  borders,  beds,  shrubberies,  lawns, 
walks,  See.  keep  in  the  neatest  order  ; flower  plants  of  ir 
regular  rude  growth,  trimmed  as  required,  and  stick  those 
wanting  support,  clip  edgings  and  hedges  ; prune  disorderly 
shrubs,  See.  mow  and  sweep  grass  ; weed,  sweep  and  roll 
gravel. 
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Auriculas  and  polyanthuses — have  young  seedlings  pricked 
out,  and  off-sets  from  old  roots  planted. 

Old  auriculas  in  pots  may  be  fresh  potted,  (m.  1.) 

[See  August.] 

Bulbous  roots — lately  done  flowering,  and  the  leaves  decayed, 
should  be  taken  up  where  intended,  before  they  commence  a 
fresh  growth,  and  the  off-sets  separated. 

• The  bulbous  roots  of  lilies,  martagons,  and  others  of 

the  scaly-rooted  tribe,  lately  done  flowering,  and  the  leaves,  &cc. 
decayed,  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  off-sets  separated  and  planted 
again  soon,  as  these  sorts  will  not  keep  long  out  of  the  ground, 
so  well  as  the  solid  and  tunicated  bulbs. 

■  Seeds  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  sowed. 

■  Autumnal  flowering  bulbs — may  now  be  planted 

(m.  1.)  to  blow  in  September  and  October. 

Beds  in  which  bulbous  roots  have  flowered — and  the  roots  are 
taken  up,  should  be  digged  to  improve  the  soil  for  planting  with 
bulbs,  &c.  in  autumn. 

Box  edgings — not  had  the  summer  clipping,  should  now  have 
it  performed  in  general ; and  new  edgings  may  still  be  planted, 
and  well  watered. 

Budding — may  be  performed  in  any  curious  roses,  and  Italian 
jasmines,  and  other  curious  shrubs  and  trees,  whereby  to  pro- 
pagate any  choice  or  desirable  sorts. 

Clipping — will  now  be  required  in  all  sorts  of  hedges,  cutting 
them  close  and  even  at  sides  and  top. 

Also  clip  edgings  of  box  and  thrift,  &c. 

Carnations — should  have  the  flower  stalks  tied  up  neatly  to 
straight  sticks;  and  the  stage-carnations  in  pots,  place  on  the 
stage  or  stand  where  intended  (b.  m.)  to  remain  for  flowering, 
the  pots  often  watered. 

May  continue  laying  carnations,  and  plant  pip- 
ings. [See  June.] 

Prick  out  carnation  seedlings. 

Colchicum  and  autumnal  crocus — may  now  be  planted  (m.  I.) 
to  flower  in  autumn  ; also  the  autumnal  narcissus,  and  Guernsey 
hly,  &c.  [See  August.] 

Dig  vacant  flower-beds. 

Dry  weather — water  all  plants  in  pots  every  day  ; also  give 
proper  waterings  to  all  newly-planted  articles,  and  to  layers, 
cuttings,  seed-beds,  &c. 

Double  flowered  perennials — of  any  curious  kinds,  pro- 
pagate some  by  cuttings  of  the  flower  stalks' (b.)  others  by 
slips  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots,  and  some  by  bottom  off- 
sets, &cc. 

Edgings — cut  those  of  box,  clipping  them  narrow  and  lowj 
also  thrift  when  done  flowering. 
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The  dipping  of  box  edgings,  See.  is  most  advisable 

after  rain  or  in  moist  weather,  as  when  cut  in  very  dry  hot 
weather  it  is  apt  to  parch,  and  make  them  change  ot  a disa- 
greeable foxy-colour. 

Edges  oj  grass — continue  cut  close  and  neat. 

Evergreens — may  be  pruned  where  they  advance  in  any  dis- 
orderly productions. 

Evergreen  hedges  clipped. 

And  seedling  evergreens  thick  in  seed-beds — may 

be  thinned  in  showery  weather,  and  pricked  in  other  beds,  more 
particulatly  firs  and  pines,  giving  occasional  watering,  and 
shading  from  the  sun  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Or  larger  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  witn  balls, 

if  occasionally  wanted. 

Flowering  plants — advancing  in  tall  growth  and  climbers, 
support  with  sticks  in  a neat  manner. 

Where  flowering  plants  of  rambling  growth  are 

very  irregular,  trim  and  regulate  them  as  required. 

Flower  plants  required  for  transplanting — to  flower  the 
same  year,  may  be  performed  in  most  of  the  transplanting 
annuals  particularly,  removed  with  balls,  especially  large 
plants,  and  watered  ; also  some  fibrous-rooted  perennials  or 
biennials,  that  are  but  of  moderate  or  middling  growth,  either 
such  as  are  beginning  to  flower,  or  that  are  advancing  to  that 
state,  if  transplanted  with  good  balls,  and  well  watered,  will 
succeed. 

Grass  lawns , SCc. — still  keep  regularly  cut  close  and  even,  by 
timely  mowing  once  a week  or  fortnight. 

Gravel  walks — roll  every  week  once  or  twice  ; and  com- 
monly every  Saturday. 

Ilcu'dy  annuals — thin  the  patches  of  large  kinds,  where  re- 
maining too  close. 

llcarts-ea.se — large  Dutch,  plant  slips  and  off-sets  thereof 
(m.  1.)  and  well  watered,  as  the  seed  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  at  least  not  with  certainty  of  coming  the  same. 

Hedges — of  all  sorts  should  now  be  clipped,  as  they  will  now 
be  grown  rough  in  the  numerous  shoots  of  the  year.  [See  June 
and  August.] 

Honeysuckles  and  jasmines — tunning  kinds,  train  up  to 
walls,  arbours,  stakes,  and  prune  away  irregular  and  super- 
abundant shoots. 

Layers — now  make  of  all  curious  carnations,  also  of 
cloves,  double  scarlet  and  mule  sweet-williams,  and  capital 
varieties  of  pinks.  [See  the  directions  of  June  for  the  method 
of  laying.] 

Likewise  may  lay  young  shoots  of  curious  ever- 
greens, roses,  &c. 

11  R 
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Lilies  and  viartagons — done  flowering,  (m.  1.)  and  the  stalks 
decayed,  may  be  taken  up,  where  in  large  bunches,  which  may 
then  be  parted,  or  the  off- sets  separated,  and  either  planted  again 
directly  or  soon  afrer,  especially  the  off-sets  ; the  large  bulls, 
also  soon  in  autumn.  [See  August.] 

Mignonette — may  still  be  sowed  to  flower  late. 

Off-sets — plant  of  bulbous  roots,  and  of  any  curious  fibrou s- 
rooted  perennials  that  occur. 

Passion  fioxcer — prune  out  the  irregular  and  superfluous 
shoots,  and  train  the  others  to  the  wall,  &c.  in  regular  order 
for  flowering. 

Plants  in  pots — water  often  in  dry  weather. 

Pruning — may  be  performed  to  any  kind  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
to  reduce  disorderly  growths. 

Perennials  and  biennials — prick  out  all  seedlings,  or  may 
sow  seed  (b.)  if  before  omitted, 

l'iping — should  now  be  principally  finished  in  pinks  and 
carnations,  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  bottom  shoots. 
[See  June.] 

And  any  early  planted  pipings,  if  now  well  rooted,  and 

advanced  in  top  growth,  prick  out  into  beds  or  borders  ; well 
watered. 

Polyanthus  and  seedlings — prick  in  shady  borders. 

Planting — perform  in  pricking  out  seedling  prerennials  and 
biennials,  or  occasionally  t plant  larger  or  full  flowering  plants, 
required  in  vacant  parts  of  flower-borders,  &c.  or  in  pots,  re- 
move:, with  balls  ; also  to  prick  out  early  pipings  of  pinks  and 
carnal  ions,  and  occasionally  to  plant  slips,  off-sets,  and  cuttings 
of  young  flower-stems  and  shoots,  of  any  curious  flowering 
perennials  for  increase ; likewise  to  re-plant  small  off-sets  of  bulbs ; 
and  to  finish  planting  out  any  remaining  annuals,  or  to  transplant 
others  where  required,  in  vacant  parts. 

Poll — grass  and  gravel,  generally  give  the  gravel- walks  a 
good  rolling,  once  a week,  and  alter  rain. 

Save  seeds — of  annuals,  biennials,  and  of  any  perennials  re- 
quired that  are  ripe. 

Seedling  perennials  and  biennials — finish  pricking  out,  and 
well  watered. 

Seedling  bulbs — of  two  years  old,  take  up,  when  the  leaves 
decav,  and  plant  again  in  beds  three  inches  asunder. 

, ' — Sow  seeds  of  bulbous  roots. 

Seedling  firs  and  pines , SO — if  very  thick  in  seed-beds,  may 
be  thinned ’when  rain,  and  pricked  in  other  beds  in  rows  six- 
inches  asunder. 

Shrubberies  keep  in  good  order — pruning  out  any  rambling 
rude  shoots,  and  decayed  flower  stalks  ; and  hoe  and  clear  off 
weeds. 
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Showery  weather — is  proper  for  all  pricking  out,  plant- 
ing and  sowing  ; also  for  cutting  box  edgings  and  evergreen 

hedges,  See.  . . 

Stock  gill) flowers — of  the  Brompton’s  and  Queen,  Sec.  prick 
out  from  seed-beds,  into  o'her  beds  or  borders  ; also  plant  some 
out  finally  in  borders,  beds,  pots,  &c.  to  remain  ; as  these 
plants  having  naked  woody  roots,  do  not  succeed  wcii  by  after- 
transplanting,  when  of  large  growth. 

Stake — tall  plants  and  climbers. 

Sowing — now  is  practised  only  occasionally  in  some  few 
articies  of  quick  flowering  hardy  annuals,  to  flower  in  autumn  , 
or  sometimes  auriculas,  polyanthus,  and  bulbous  roots,  and 
occasionally  any  other  perennials  and  biennials  (b.)  ii  before 
omitted. 

Thrift  edgings — done  flowering,  cut  off  the  decayed  flowers, 
and  cut  the  sides  even,  if  irregular. 

Ten  weeks  stocks— may  be  sowed,  to  flower  late,  and  in 

winter.  , 

Watering — perform  in  dry  weather,  to  pots,  new  planted 

seedlings,  layers,  pipings,  cuttings,  &c. 

Wait-flowers — plant  slips  of  the  double  bloody  (b.)  [see .!  une  J , 
and  prick  out  all  seedling  walls. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Weeding  and  watering — will  now  demand  particular  at- 
tention ; for  as  weeds  generally  at  this  season  continue  ad- 
vancing considerably  in  all  parts,  they  should  be  diligently  kept 
under  : and  in  dr)'  weather  many  sorts  of  small  young  plants 
will  need  frequent  watering  ; and  is  particularly  necessary  to  all 
plants  in  pots. 

lioein0'  perform — in  dry  weather  to  destroy  weens  between 
rows  of  young  trees,  and  in  all  compartments  where  weeds  are 
advancing  in  considerable  growth,  and  where  the  hoe  can  be 
introduced  ; cutting  them  up  radically,  not  to  grow  again,  both 
that  the  ground  may  thereby  appear  in  a desirably  clean  neat 
order,  and  that  by  giving  a proper  hoeing,  eradicating  trie  weeds 
effectually,  also  loosens  and  freshens  the  surface  beneficially  to 

the  grow  th  of  the  plants.  . 

Likewise  seed-beds  and  others— of  small  young  plants  in  close 
growth,  not  admissable  to  the  hoe,  should  be  carefully  weeded 
before  the  weeds  increase  much  in  size  to  spread  and  entangle 
with  and  injure  the  plants  now  in  their  infant  state. 

Give  water — in  dry  weather  to  some  yet  small  seedling  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  others  of  slender  growth  : also  to  a 1 plants  in 
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pots,  and  to  any  seedling  plants  lately  planted  or  pricked  out,  as 
likewise  to  lately  planted  cuttings,  slips  and  layers,  &c. 

S /lading from  the  mul-day  sun — in  hot  dry  weather  will  still 
be  pioper  occasionally  to  some  slender  seedling  exotics,  &cc.  and 
to  any  lately  pneked  out  seedling  evergreens,  &c. 

May  now  prick  out  some  seedling  evergreens — such  parti- 
cu  ar  y as  pines,  firs,  cedars,  &c.  if  a showery  or  moist  season  ; 
a,J  succeeded  by-  dry  weather  must  be  frequently  watered, 
and  shaded  occasionally  in  hot  sonny  days. 

t ini s/i  pricking  out  seedling  herbaceous  plants — of  fibrous - 
rooted  perennials  and  biennials  into  beds  and  borders,  and 
Watered. 

Pruning  perform — where  necessary,  in  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
regulate  or  displace  any  rude,  rambling,  or  other  disorderly  shoots 
of  the  same  summer. 

Prune  or  trim  evergreens — according  as  particular  sorts  may 
requne,  eitnci  to  i educe  casual  rank,  or  any  disorderly  or  rude 
rambling  shoots  of  the  year,  or  to  trim  or  train  any  for  parti- 
cular occasions. 

Look  over  young  fruit, trees— cutaway  all  shoots  from  the 

stems,  and  any  very  luxuriant,  and  rude  rambling  shoots  of  the 
head. 

•—  Likewise  examine  young  wall  trees — in  training  against 

as  alls,  palings,  Src.  and  cut  out  close  any  very  rank  and  ill- 
placed  shoots  of  the  present  summer,  together  with  all  shocts 
from  the  stems,  and  train  in  the  regular  shoots  of  the  head  to  the 
wall,  he.  m proper  order,  at  their  full  length. 

Budding  or  inoculating— may  now  be  performed  in  general, 
(m.  1.)  m all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  as  are  usually  propagated  by 
that  method  ; such  as  peaches,  nectarines, ' apricots,  pear.f, 
piums,  themes,  &c.  as  also  in  any  curious,  scarce,  or  parti- 
cular sorts  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  See.  this  and  the  be- 
ginning of  next  mentn,  being  the  principal  proper  season  for 
that  business. 

Trim  up  the  stems  of  fruit  tree  stock,  Sic.—  intended  for 
budding  this  season. 

Budded  trees  of  last  year — now  advancing  in  the  first  shoots, 
look  over  occasionally  in  order  to  displaced  shoots  produced 
irom  the  stems  below  the  bud  shoot 

liopagate  by  layers , cuttings,  and  slips — of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  year,  principally  in  evergreens  ; or  by  layers,  may 
be  both  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs;  and  in 
eithci  of  which  methods,  many  sorts  will  root  more  freely  in 

toe  tenter  young  shoots  of  the  same  summer,  than  in  the  older 
wood. 
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Water — will  now  be  necessary  to  all  green-house  plants  every 
uay  or  two,  in  dry  weather. 

Fresh  earth — or  loosen  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  the  pots  oc- 
casionally, especially  where  the  surface  appears  crusted  or 
binding. 

Oranges  and  lemons — give  good  attention  to  water  and  dry 
weather,  and  those  in  flower,  it  the  blossom  is  very  thick  some 
may  be  thinned,  to  strengthen  the  growth  of  the  others;  and 
those  thinned  oft'  serve  for  perfumery,  or  orange-flower 
water,  See. 

Any  orange  trees,  See.  planted  this  year,  and  plunged 

in  bark^beds,  to  strike  them  more  expeditiously  and  effectual, 
or  seedling  oranges  in  hot-beds  to  draw  up  tall  for  stocks,  give 
now  a large  admission  of  free  air,  and  frequent  watering,  and 
occasionally  shade  them  from  the  hot  sun  ; and  young  seedling 
oranges,  when  three  or  four  inches  high,  prick  singly  in  small 
pots  watered  and  shaded. 

Budding — may  be  performed  to  oranges  and  lemons, 

&:c.  (m.  1.) 

Shifting — into  larger  pots,  and  some  fresh  earth,  may  be 
performed  occasionally  to  anv  particular  plants  in  pots  too  small, 
or  to  plants  of  a weak  or  sickly  growth. 

Plant  slips  and  cuttings — of  myrtles,  geraniums,  crieus  of 
heaths,  shrubby  asters  and  tansey,  double  nasturitiums,  balm  of 
Gilead,  Sec.  and  cuttings  of  succulent  plants. 

Myrtle  cuttings  or  slips — plant  now  a principal  supply  under 
band-glasses,  if  omitted  in  June.  [See  as  directed  in  that 
month.] 

Layers  make — of  lower  young  branches  and  shoots,  of 
shrubby  green-house  plants  (b.) 

Succulent  plants — propagate  by  suckers,  off-sets,  and  cut- 
tings. 

Propagate — different  sorts  of  green-house  exotics,  by  cut- 
tings, slips,  off-sets,  suckers,  layers,  and  budding. 

Seedling  green-house  plants — when  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  high,  prick  singly,  in  small  pots  or  several  together  in 
large  pots,  till  advanced  in  growth  ; give  water,  and  occasional 
shading  from  the  full  sun. 

All  green-house  plants — supply  duly  with  necessary  watering 
in  hot  weather  ; sometimes  watering  all  over  the  heads  to  wash 
oft  dust.  Sc c.  and  to  refresh  them  ; detach  all  decayed  leaves  and 
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shoots  ; or  any  advancing  in  any  irregular  growth  mav  he 
pruned  as  required. 


IIOT-HOUSE  AKD  STOVE. 

The  hot-house  plants  are  still  principally  to  remain  in  this  pre- 
servatory ; and  the  bark-bed  heat  continued,  especially  in  the 
pinery  ; but  no  fires,  and  will  now  require  a large  admission  of 
fresh  air,  and  frequent  watering  ; or  in  hot-houses  having  manv 
different  sorts  of  exotics  much  crowded,  some  may  now  (b.  m. ) 
be  removed  into  a green  house  or  glass-case,  with  the  sashes  open 
in  front,  and  in  which  to  remain  five  or  six  weeks,  during  the 
hotter  season. 

The  bark-bed — in  the  pineries,  &c.  must  still  be  continued  in 
a moderate  heat : will  require  a renewal  next  month. 

The  pines — must  have  frequent  waterings,  both  those  now 
advancing  in  fruit,  and  the  succession  plants  of  all  degrees  of 
growth,  applying  the  water  with  moderatipn  two  or  three  times 
a week,  and  always  more  moderately  in  plants,  with  fruit  ri- 
pening, than  the  others. 

Shifting'  succession  pines — into  larger  pots,  mav  be 

commenced  (1.)  but  more  eligibly  next  month  for  general  shift- 
ing. [See  August.] 

Air — should  now  be  admitted  freely,  and  the  glasses  opened 
considerably  in  the  heat  of  sunny  days,  shut  close  towards 
evening. 

Watering — demands  good  attention  now  to  the  hot-house 
plants  in  general. 

All  e rotics  of  the  hot-house — keep  clean  from  any  sort  of 
foulness  they  are  apt  to  contract,  washing  it  off  as  occasion  re- 
quires : pick  or  cut  off  decayed  leaves,  and  dead  or  distempered 
shoots,  Sec.  and, extirpate  insects  in  the  best  manner  possible,  by 
cleaning  and  washing  the  leaves,  Sec.  and  occasionally  to  fumi- 
gate with  tobacco,  strewing  tobacCo-dust,  dec.  over:  but  in  the 
pine  plants  particularly  the  utmost  care  is  occasionally  required 
to  keep  them  clean  from  the  peculiar  small  vermin  that  often 
greatly  annoy  these  exotics. 

Any  plants  of  a weak  sickly  state — shift  into  new  pots  with 
some  fresh  earth,  and  plunged  in  a bark-bed.  . 

Propagate  hot-house  plants — by  suckers,  cuttings,  off-sets, 
crowns,  layers,  Sec. 

Plant  crowns  and  suckers  of  pines — obtained  from  the  ripe 
fruit  and  old  plants,  according  as  they  occur,  each  planted  in 
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a small  pot,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bud  or  other  hot-bed, 
under  glasses  ; and  in  two  years  they  become  fruiting  plants.* 
In  the  propagation  of  the  (liferent  hot-house  plants — by  the 
several  methods  of  cuttings,  slips,  crowns,  suckers,  off-sets, 
layers,  &c.  being  generally  planted  in  pots,  give  the  assistance 
of  the  bark-bed,  6cc.  plunging  the  pots  therein,  watered  and  oc- 
casionally shaded. 
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Many  early  and  general  summer  crops — will  now  be  cleared 
off:  get  the  ground  ready,  by  dunging  and  digging  for  the  re- 
ception of  several  principal  crops  requisite  to  put  in  at  this 
season. 

As  soon  as  ground  is  digged — that  intended  for  sowing  in 
particular,  if  dry  weather,  generally  sow  directly  while  the 
earth  is  fresh  turned  up,  and  the  surface  a little  moist,  which 
now,  if  a dry  season,  will  be  of  particular  advantage  in 
sowing. 

The  sowing  and  planting  now  required,  consists  of 

the  following  sorts  : 

Serving — must  be  particularly  attended  to  now  in  several  crops, 
especially  cabbages,  colewerts,  cauliflowers,  spinach,  onions, 
lettuce,  turneps,  carrots,  some  for  autumn,  but  mostly  to  stand 
the  winter,  and  for  next  spring,  and  some  for  early  summer 
crops. 

Also  to  sow  some  late  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  ra- 
dishes, for  the  present  autumn  ; chervil,  corn  sallad,  borage, 
angelica,  fennel,  alexanders,  and  small  sallading,  turnep-radish, 
and  black  Spanish  radish. 

Planting — is  now  required  in  eoleworts,  cabbages,  broccoli, 
savoys,  celery,  endive,  leeks,  lettuce,  and  some  turnep  cabbage, 
&cc.  if  in  request. 

Pricking  out — in  young  seedling  plants  is  required  for  broc- 
coli, cabbages,  eoleworts,  and  celery. 

Cabbage  plants — of  the  June  and  July  sowing,  plant  out 
abundantly  for  late  young  cabbage  and  strong  eoleworts  for  au- 
tumn and  winter. 

Sow  cabbage  seed,  (b.)  for  a full  crop  of  young 

plants  to  stand  the  winter,  for  early  and  first  general  crops  next 
summer ; and  for  which  have  seed  both  of  the  early  kinds,  as 
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early  York  and  sugar-loaf,  or  Battersea,  Deptford,  Antwerp, 
&c.  and  large  late  sorts,  and  red  cabbage,  performing  the  sow- 
ing not  sooner  nor  later  than  about  the  third  or  fourth  to  the 
tenth  of  this  month,  both  that  the  plants  may  not  run  in  the 
spring  : ( Remark  this)  and  that  they  mav  acquire  proper  strength 
to  stand  the  winter. 

Also  for  cabbage,  coleworts,  sow,  at  the  above  time, 

some  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  and  sugar-loaf,  as  being  the  most 
close-growing,  and  quick-hearting  kinds. 

Broccoli — finish  planting  the  last  principal  crop  (b.  m.) 

Cauliflowers — planted  out  last  month  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  crops,  should  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn  about  tire 
stems. 

Sowr  cauliflower  seed — for  a supply  of  young  plants 

to  stand  the  winter,  in  frames,  hand-glasses,  and  warm  borders: 
performing  this  sowing  about  the  1 8 th  to  the  2 1 st  or  23d  at  latest 
( observe  the  time,)  and  the  plants  surviving  the  winter  are 
planted  out  in  the  spring  for  early  and  main  summer  crops,  and 
for  which  be  careful  to  observe  the  above-mentioned  time  of  sow- 
ing, not  sooner  nor  later,  for  if  sowed  sooner,  many  of  the 
young  plants  are  apt  to  button  or  run  to  small  button  heads  in 
■winter,  if  a mild  open  season,  and  if  sowed  later,  will  not  ob- 
tain proper  strength  before  winter,  or  commencement  of  cold 
weather. 

Coleworts — plant  out  plenty  in  rows  a foot  asunder,  for  autumn 
and  winter. 

Prick  out  coleworts  from  seed  beds. 

Snow  colewort  seed  (b.)  of  the  early  close-growing 

cabbage  kinds,  a full  crop  to  plant  out  next  month  and  October, 
for  winter  and  following  spring. 

Or  sow  also  a good  crop  about  the  4th  or  5 th  to  the 

10th;  principally  for  spring  not  to  run  in  that  season  (obsnwe 
this ) : and  what  are  not  used  for  coleworts,  will  advance  to 
good  headed  cabbages. 

Borecole — plant  out  the  last  full  crops. 

Celery — continue  planting  more  into  trenches,  a plentiful  suc- 
cession crop  for  winter,  and  earth-up  the  former  planted  mode- 
rately, once  a week  or  fortnight  for  blanching. 

Prick  out  the  late  seedling  celery,  to  grow  strong,  for 

final  transplanting  in  the  end  of  autumn. 

Some  of  the  forward-planted  celery  in  trenches,  will 

now  he  branched  in  tolerable  perfection  to  take  up  for  use  occa- 
sionally. 

Asparagus — now  all  run  to  stalk,  requires  only  clearing  from 
weeds. 

Aromatic  herbs — propagate  by  parting  roots,  as  balm,  penny- 
royal, mint,  chamomile,  &c. 
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Gather  aromatic  herbs  for  drying  and  distilling. 

Alexanders  and  angelica — may  be  sowed  to  come  in  sooner 
next  year,  than  those  of  the  following  spring  sowing. 

Artichokes — now  in  production  of  heads,  break  down  the 
stalks  according  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Balm — gather  for  drying,  and  plant  slips. 

Borage,  chervil,  and  corn  salad — may  now  be  sowed  for 
autumn  and  winter,  and  following  spring ; sowed  either  broad- 
cast and  raked  in,  or  in  shallow  drills  six  inches  asunder. 

Beans — plant  (b.)  for  a Michaelmas  crop  of  the  mazagans, 
and  w hite  blossomed,  in  a south  exposure  : they  will  produce  in 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  in  October,  &c. 

Cucumbers — now  in  hot  dry  weather,  want  water  every 
day. 

The  cucumbers  in  frames  may  now  be  full  exposed, 

occasionally,  or  may  continue  the  frames  and  glasses  over  some, 
either  in  the  frame-beds,  or  some  spare  frames,  &c.  placed  over 
some  of  the  hand-glass  ridges  or  picklers  to  defend  them  occa- 
sionally with  the  glasses  of  said  frames,  from  excessive  tains, 
whereby  to  preserve  the  plants  in  a good  bearing  state,  and 
the  fruit  of  a clean  handsome  growth  and  tree  from  spotting. 

Hand-glasses  on  cucumber  ridges  may  either  be  re- 
moved, or  still  continued,  to  defend  the  main  stem  ot  the  plants 
from  intemperate  weather. 

Pickling  cucumbers,  in  the  open  ground,  now  come 

into  bearing,  should  be  gathered  young  tor  that  occasion,  or 
some  left  to  growr  larger  for  other  purposes. 

May  sow  or  split  cucumbers  (b.)  in  a slender  hot-bed, 

defended  with  glasses  of  nights  in  favourable  weather  : and  some 
transplanted  in  a hot-bed  under  frames  and  glasses  (m.  b.)  to  pro- 
duce some  late  fruit  in  October,  Sec. 

Carrots — sow  a small  crop  (b.  m.)  to  come  in  for  drawing 
young  in  the  spring. 

Cardoons — advanced  to  large  growth,  tie  up  the  leaves 
close,  and  earth-up  all  around  each  plant,  to  blanch  them. 

Celeriac — earth  up  and  plant  more  in  drills. 

Drying  and  distilling  herbs — should  now  be  finished  gather- 
ing (b.  nl) 

Dill — ‘now  in  seed  umbels,  is  proper  to  gather  for  use. 

Endive — should  be  now  planted  in  lull  crops  for  autumn 
and  winter,  mostly  of  green  curled  tor  the  main  crops,  and 
some  white  curled  and  Batavia  endive,  as  secondary  crops, 
planting  the  whole  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  asunder,  each  suit 
separate  and  watered. 

Tie  up  full  grown  endive  every  week  to  blanch. 

Sow  a last  crop  of  endive  (b.  in.) 
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Earth-up  plants  to  blanch — as  celery,  celcriac,  finocliio,  car- 
doons,  dec. 

Fennel — may  now  be  sowed,  and  old  roots  or  off-sets  thereof 
planted. 

French  turneps — sow  (b.  m.J  arid  tlrin  the  former  sowed, 
five  or  six  inches  asunder.  [Sec  July.] 

Garlic,  shallot , and  rocambole — finish  taking  up  for  keep- 
ing. 

ZeeLt^-complete  planting  the  main  crops  (b.  m.)  shorten  the 
long  fibres  of  . the  root  and  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  plant  them  in 
rows  nine  by  six  inches  asunder,  and  watered. 

Gather  seeds — many  sorts  will  now  be  ripe. 

In  rainy  or  showery  weather — take  opportunity  to  sow,  prick, 
and  plant  all  necessary'  crops  of  the  season  ; and  to  plant  slips, 
off-sets,  dec.  of  aromatic  and  other  pot-herbs. 

Herbs,  aromatic — gather  for  drying,  dec.  of  mint,  balm, 
tarragon,  sweet  marjoram,  pennyroyal  sage-tops,  hyssop,  and 
pepper-mint  for  distilling. 

* Likewise  gather  marigold  flowers,  chamomile  flowers, 

and  lavender  spikes. 

Hotspur  peas — may  be  sowed  (b.)  [See  Peas.] 

Hoe — to  kill  weeds  and  to  loosen  the  ground  between  rows 
of  advancing  cabbage,  coleworts,  cauliflowers,  savoys,  broccoli, 
borecole,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  leeks,  cardoons,  peas,  beans 
finocliio,  kidney  beans,  dec.  and  in  the  stalky  kinds  thereof  draw 
earth  to  the  stems. 

Also  hoe  and  thin  turneps,  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce, 

turnep-radishes,  dec. 

Kidney-beans — may  be  sowed  a moderate  crop  (b.)  of  some 
dwarf  kinds,  as  the  Battersea  and  Canterbury  white  dwarfs, 
black  and  red  speckled,  dec.  for  latest  production.  [See 
July.] 

Lettuces — sow  of  white  and  green  cos,  brown  Dutch,  im- 
perial Cilicia,  and  white  and  green  cabbage-lettuce,  (b.  m. 
and  1.)  for  autumn,  winter,  and  next  spring. 

- — * Plant  and  thin  the  last  raised  lettuce  a foot  distance 

to  grow  for  use  this  autumn. 

Mint — finish  gathering,  to  dry  for  keeping. 

Melons — defend  from  excessive  rain  and  cold  nights,  continu- 
ing the  frames  and  lights,  dec.  constantly  over  the  beds. 

Give  air  freely  to  melons  in  hot  dry  weather,  and 

occasional  moderate  waterings. 

But  melons  ripening,  water  but  very  sparingly. 

To  hand-glass  melon-beds,  still  continue  the  glasses  over  the 
plants,  and  defend  them  also  occasionally  from  excessive  wet, 
by  moans  advised  last  month. 
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Likewise  observe  the  same  care  to  melons,  under  oiled-paper 
frames. 

Ripe  melons — be  careful  to  gather  when  in  good  maturity. 
[See  July.] 

Mushroom  beds — may  be  made  ; and  collect  mushroom- 
spawn.  [See  last  month  and  September.] 

Nasturtium  berries — gather  for  pickling. 

Onions — arrived  to  full  growth,  in  large  bulbs,  and  the  stalks 
and  leaves  withering,  should,  be  pulled  up,  spread  to  dry  and 
harden,  then  housed. 

Likewise  small  button  onions  gather  for  pickling. 

Sow  winter  onions  (b.  m.)  and  (m.  1.)  both  ot  the^ 

bulbous  and  Welch  kinds,  to  draw  in  young  growth,  and  of 
autumn,  part  of  winter,  and  all  the  spring  months ; and  some 
of  the  former  to  remain  for  early  bulbing  next  summer,  as  the 
Welch  onion  never  bulbs,  but  is  the  most  hardy  to  stand  the 
winter  for  a certain  plentiful  crop  of  young  spring  onions  or 
cibouls. 

Let  them  be  sowed  very  thick  in  four  feet  wide  beds,  each 
sort  separare  ; tread  down  the  seed,  and  rake  it  in  regularly.  . 

Pickling  ar titles — will  now  be  proper  to  gather  in  various 
sorts,  as  cucumbeis,  kidney-beans,  nasturtium-berries,  radish 
pods,  love-apples,  capsicums,’ small  onions,  artichoke  bottoms,  &c 

Peas — may  be  sowed  (b.)  in  a small  or  moderate  supply  of 
hotspurs  and  dwarfs,  for  the  last  crop. 

Pan-ley '• — may  he  sowed,  if  required  (b.) 

Plant — all  necessary  crops  for  autumn  and  w'inter,  &cc.  in 
proper  time,  of  celery,  endive,  cabbage,  cole  worts,  savoys, 
lettuces,  broccoli,  borecole,  and  leeks. 

Prick-out — seedling  celery,  cabbages,  coleworts,  &c. 

Pot  and  sweet  herbs — may  be  planted  ot  different  sorts,  both 
in  full  plants,  and  in  rooted  slips  and  off-sets. 

Potatoes — now  well  increased  in  size,  may  be  taken  up  in 
larger  quantities,  but  the  main  crop  to  continue  in  growth 
till  October. 

Radishes — sow  (b.)  and  (m.  1.)  for  autumn,  both  of  the 
red  short  tops,  and  more  plentiful  of  the  salmon  kind,  at  this 
season. 

Sow  also  turnep  radishes. 

— t Likewise  sow  black  Spanish  radish  (b.)  for  autumn 

and  winter. 

Radish  seed  pods — gather  to  pickle. 

Savoys — finish  planting  the  main  crops,  (b.)  in  rows  two  feet 
distance. 

Spinach — sow  the  winter  crop  of  the  prickly  seeded,  or  tri- 
angular leaved  (b.  m.)  and  towards  (1.)  this  sort  being  thr 
hardiest  to  stand  the  winter,  generally  sowing  the  seed 
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broad  cast,  and  raked  m regularly : or  some  may  be  sowed 
in  drills. 

Or  may  also  sow  some  round  leaved  spinach,  (b.)  for 

use,  end  of  autumn,  &c. 

‘ ~ In  sowing  the  above  crop  of  winter  spinach,  may 

scatter  a small  portion  of  hardy  green  cabbage -lettuce  thinly, 
to  cut  out  in  winter,  and  for  earlv  spiing  sallads. 

Seed  beds  oj  small  seeds — lately  sowed,  water  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  shade  those  of  cauliflowers,  &c.  from  the  mid- 
day sun. 

Seeds  ripening — now  in  many  sorts  of  plants,  gather  as 
they  attain  perfection. 

Strawberry-beds- — done  bearing,  clear  from  weeds,  and  cut 
away  the  large  old  leaves  and  spreading  runners,  that  the 
plants  may  more  effectually  acquire  a fresh  stocky  growth 
before  winter. 

Plant  strawberries  in  young  runner  plants  or  side  off- 
sets. [See  June  and  September.] 

Small  sallading ■ — sow  once  a week  or  fortnight,  watered  and 
shaded  in  hot,  sunny  weather,  till  the  plants  come  up,  or  sowed 
in  a shady  border. 

Sweet  marjoram- — now  of  full  growth,  pull  up  a portion  to 
dry  for  winter. 

Sowing- — attend  to  in  the  necessary  crops  of  the  season  in 
proper  time,  some  for  the  end  of  autumn,  others  principally  for 
winter  and  spring,  and  early  crops  next  summer : such  as  cab- 
bage,  coleworts,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  onions,  spinach,  tur- 
neps,  radishes,  carrots,  corn-sallad,  chervil,  &c.  See  the  dif- 
ferent articles. 

Turneps — sow  the  last  crop  (b.  m.  ) hoe  and  thin  the  young 
advancing  crops  sowed  last  month,  &c. 

Turnep-radish — sow  some  small  white  and  red  sorts  for  au- 
tumn, the  large  black  Spanish  (b.  m.)  for  autumn  and  winter, 
and  hoe  the  last  sowed  young  crops,  thinning  the  former  two  or 
three  inches,  the  last  six  or  eight. 

1 urnep-cabbage — it  in  request,  plant  out  two  feet  asunder. 

Watering  m dry  weather ■ — is  required  for  all  young  newly 
pricked  out  plants,  and  others  lately  planted,  and  to  cucumbers 
often,  and  to  seed-beds. 

Weeds — now  advancing  numerously  in  the  autumn  growth, 
should  be  effectually  destroyed  before  tney  spread  or  seed. 
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Occasional  pmning  and  training — in  wall-trees  and  espa- 
liers, will  still  be  required  ; and  if  any  principal  summer  pruning, 
£cc.  remains  to  be  done,  complete  the  whole  now  as  soon  as 
possible. 

No  pruning  in  standards  is  particularly  required  at  this  season. 

Wall-trees — of  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  bcc.  should 
have  all  principal  summer  pruning  and  training  completed,  in 
cutting  out  the  fore-right  and  other  ill-placed,  improper,  and 
superfluous  shoots  of  the  year,  and  the  others  trained  in  close 
to  the  wall ; not  now  shortened,  where  room  to  extend  them  in 
length.  [See  June  and  July.] 

— . Likewise  plums, 'cherries,  pears,  apples,  Sec.  inwall-. 

trees  and  espaliers,  finish  the  principal  summer  pi  uning  and  train- 
ing, as  above. 

7 lues- — will  still  require  particular  attention,  as  they  will  yet  ad- 
vance in  many  useless  shoots,  which  should  be  constantly  pruned 
out ; and  the  former-trained  shoots,  both  of  the  present  bearers  and 
others,  continue  to  train  to  the  wall  close  and  regular,  to  admit  the 
full  sun  and  free  air  to  the  grapes,  now  well  advanced  in  growth, 
and  some  ripening  ; and  as  the  said  shoots  will  now  be  much  ad- 
vanced in  length,  any  of  considerable  extent,  run  beyond  their 
limited  bounds,  may  be  shortened ; and  most  of  the  fruit-bear- 
ing shoots,  may  now  also  be  moderately  shortened,  or  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  strength,  extension,  and  situation  on 
the  vine:  and  by  shortening  or  stopping  the  presept  fruit-shoots, 
it  will  turn  the  nourishment  more  fully  to  the  growth  of  the 
grapes. 

Fig-trees— should  have  the  fore-right  ill-placed  shoots  pruned 
away;  but  retain  all  the  others  generally  at  their  full  length, 
and  nailed  in  regular,  to  admit  the  full  sun  to  the  figs  now  be- 
ginning to  ripen. 

Espalier  trees — of  apples,  pairs,  plums,  and  cherries,  &c; 
finish  all  principal  summer  pruning  and  training.  [See  June 
and  July.] 

Tn  Wall  and  espalier  trees,  pruned  the  two  last 

months,  and  the  shoots  trained  in,  should  be  gone  over  again 
now,  to  cut  out  after-shoots  not  useful  or  required,  and  to  adjust 
anv  irregularity  of  the  former-trained  that  project  from  the  wall, 
and  the  others  that  advance  in  length,  nailing  and  fastening  the 
whole  in  close,  both  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  the  trees,  and 
to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely  to  the  fiuit 

According  as  wall-trees  and  espaliers  arc  pruned, 

nail  and  fasten  in  the  proper  shoots  regularly. 
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Ripe  wall-fruit  protect— by  placing  phials  of  sweetened  or 
strong-smelling  liquor  to  decoy  wasps  and  flies  from  the  fruit  into 
the  bottles,  and  drown  themselves. 

Likewise  net  cherries,  and  other  choice  wall  -fruit 

to  keep  off  birds. 

Prune  out  improper  shoots— in  wall-trees,  &c.  as  fore-right 
very  luxuriant,  and  superabundant.  ’ 

Train  in  necessary  proper  shoots — such  as  the  well-placed 
side  productions  and  leaders  to  the  branches,  mostly  continued 
still  at  their  full  length,  where  room  for  their  extension  [See 
June  and  July.] 

b lidding  or  inoculating — should  now  be  finished  in  f-ufi 
trees,  (b.  m.) 

ih  nut  ripen  now  abundantly,  on  wall  trees,  espaliers,  and 
standards,  to  gather  for  present  eating;  as  apricots,  peaches 
some  early  nectarines,  figs,  and  grapes  ; plenty  of  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  currants,  late  gooseberries,  raspberries,  mulberries 
filberts,  apples,  &rc. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  &c. 

Sowing , planting,  and  removing — will  be  necessary  in  se- 
veral sorts  of  seeds,  plants,  roots,  off-sets,  slips,  &;c. 

Ai  tides  to  son'  are  principally  auriculas,  polyanthus,  ane- 
monies,  ranunculuses,  &c.  and  seeds  of  bulbous  roots  (b.  m.' 
all  in  large  pots,  either  to  move  to  shade  in  summer,  and  shelter 
m winter ; or  may  all  be  sowed  in  a bed  or  border. 

Planting— Is  necessary  in  the  several  autumnal  flowering 
bulbs,  to  flower  the  same  season,  most  sorts  of  small  bulbous 

off-sets,  and  to  plant  off-sets  and  slips  of  several  fibrous-rooted 
perennials. 

Removing  and  taking  up — may  be  performed  in  bulbous  roots 
lately  done  flowering ; or  to  take  up  and  part  the  off-sets,  and 
to  take  up,  or  transplant  scaly  bulbous  kinds,  such  as  lilies, 
rnaitagons,  &c.  when  the  flower-stalks  decay,  detaching  the 
off-sets,  and  replanted  ; or  those  sorts  not  remain  long  out  of  tire 
ground. 

Auriculas  m pots — should  be  fresh  potted  (b.  m.)  turn  them 
out  of  the  old  earth,  detach  ofl-sets  and  dead  leaves,  prune  de- 
cayed parts  of  the  root  and  fibres,  then  replant  them  in  pots  of 
new  compost,  and  watered,  and  placed  in  a shady  border. 

Plant  auricula  oft-seis,  and  sow  seed. 

Annual  flowers  now  ripening seed  gather  accordingly  of  all 
sorts,  as  it  attains  maturity  ; and  to  obtain  that  of  tender  curious 
sorts,  place  some  pots  in  a deep  garden  frame,  or  glass-case,  to 
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protect  them  from  rain  and  cold ; as  finest  balsams,  cock’s- 
combs,  &c. 

To  annuals  in  pots — give  water  often  in  dry  weather. 

Sow  anemone  and  ranunculus  seed. 

Autumnal  /lowering  bulbs — finish  planting,  to  flower  the 
same  autumn  ; as  colchicums,  autumn  crocus,  sea  daffodil,  See. 
(b.  m.)  in  beds,  borders,  or  pots;  also  Guernsey  and  Bella- 
donna lilies  in  pots,  to  place  under  shelter  from  rain  android,  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Bulbous  roots — summer  flowering,  lately  out  of  bloom,  and 
the  stalks  decaying,  may  be  taken  up,  if  required,  and  the  off- 
sets separated. 

— Plant  all  bulbous  off-sets,  especially  small  ones,  in 

beds. 

The  main  bujbs  and  large  off-sets,  now  taken  up  in 

proper  time  at  the  decay  of  leaves  and  stalks,  may  be  housed  for 
autumn  planting,  See.  but  if  any  are  unavoidably  removed  that 
have  commenced  a fresh  growth  in  new  root-fibres,  should  be 
replanted  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Beds  dig — for  bulbous  roots  to  improve  the  soil  ready  for 
planting. 

Brompton  and  Queen  stocks — may  now  be  finally  transplanted 
into  borders,  & c.  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  some  in  pots. 

Borders — continue  always  clean  and  neat,  from  weeds  and 
litter. 

Biennials  and  perennials — finish  pricking  out  late  seedlings, 
and  plant  off-sets  from  old  plants. 

Box-edgings — clip  [See  July]  and  new  ones  may  be  planted 
(m.  1.) — [See  October.] 

Budding — must  now  be  finished  in  curious  shrubs,  8cc. 
(b.  m.) 

Clipping — finish  in  hedges  and  box-edgings. 

Crocus  autumnal  and  colchicums — plant  (b.  m.)  to  flower 
the  same  year  in  autumn. 

Carnations — should  be  finished  laying  (b.)  early  layers  and 
pipings  well  rooted,  plant  off  in  beds  or  pots ; and  save  carnation 
seed. 

Cuttings  of  evergreens — especially  laurel,  plant  in  a shady 
border  (1.) 

Daisies — may  be  slipped  (m.  1.)  or  the  roots  parted  into 
smaller  or  larger  sets,  and  planted  in  beds,  borders,  and  occa- 
sionally for  edgings. 

Dry  weather — give  water  to  all  plants  in  pots,  and  to  any 
articles  lately  sowed  and  planted : likewise  while  dry  weather 
continues,  hoe  down  weeds  in  all  borders,  beds,  &c.  that  they 
may  soon  die  effectually. 

Dig — vacant  beds  and  borders. 
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Edgings — in  general  clip,  and  trim,  as  required ; and  new 
edgings  of  box,  thrift,  daisies,  strawberries,  London-pride 
pinks,  &c.  may  be  planted  (m.  1.) 

Evergreens — may  be  removed  and  planted  occasionally  to- 
wards (1.)  if  rain;  also  plant  cuttings  of  laurel,  tec. 

Flower  plant s — continue  always  in  some  regularity  of  growth, 
by  occasionally  trimming  any  ill-growing  productions,  and  give 
timely  support  of  sticks  or  stakes,  where  needful. 

Flowering  giants  required  for  transplanting — to  flower  the 
same  year,  may  be  removed  with  balls,  in  many  sorts  of  an- 
nuals, and  some  fibrous-rooted,  moderate-growing  perennials, 
tec.  well-watered. 

Gourds — train  to  walls,  stakes,  arbours,  tec.  and  watered  in 
dry  weather. 

Gravel  r calks — give  occasional  weeding  and  sweeping,  and 
often  rolled. 

Grass  lawns  and  plats,  Sic. — keep  always  neatly  cut,  close 
and  even,  by  timely  mowing,  and  sometimes  rolled. 

Hedges — both  deciduous  and  evergreens,  finish  clipping,  cut- 
ting them  in  close  nearly  to  the  old  wood,  or  former  year’s  cut, 
especially  old  hedges,  that  they  may  not  grow  out  too  broad  or 
wide,  and  clip  the  sides  and  top  even,  in  a regular  manner. 
[See  dune.] 

— — Young  Hedges — yet  in  training,  clip  the  sides  evenly 
in  proper  regularity,  but  the  top  cut  rather  sparing  or  moderately, 
or  only  so  as  to  have  the  whole  advance  equally  in  some  regular 
order. 

Hearfs  ease,  or  pansies — large  Dutch  and  other  particular 
kinds,  plant  q/F-sets,  slips,  or  cuttings,  in  a shady  border;  or 
large  bushy  plants  may  be  slipped  or  parted  into  separate  rooted 
ofF-sets,  and  planted  as  above  ; as  the  different  sorts  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  from  seed,  as  observed  in  July. 

Hoc  and  rake — bordeis,  shrubberies,  tcc.  clean  from  weeds 
and  litter. 

Lilies — of  the  white,  orange,  and  martagon  kinds,  &rc.  that 
are  now  done  flowering,  and  the  stalks  decaying  may  be  re- 
moved, where  required,  to  part  the  off'-sets,  "especially  w'here 
old  roots  have  increased  by  off-sets  into  large  bunches,  which 
may  either  be  taken  up  wholly  and  separated,  or  the  main  roots 
remaining,  may  detach  the  outward  off'-set  bulbs  ; and  in  either 
method  the  whole  generally  planted  again  soon  after,  but  es- 
pecially the  small  ofF-sets ; the  others  not  kept  out  longer 
than  next  month  or  October,  to  have  them  flower  well  next 
summer. 

Mignonette — may  be  sowed,  and  planted  in  pots  for  late 
flowering. 
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Of- sets — plant  of  bulbous  roots,  and  may  slip  and  plant  off- 
sets of  perennials*  , 

Polyanthuses — may  be  parted  or  slipped,  when  rain,  a no  seed 

sowed.  • • i 

Pinks  and  carnation  pipings — early  planted,  if  well  struck 
root,  and  advanced  ingrowth,  should  Ire  pin  Led  out,  and  finish 
planting  pipings  (b.)  covered  close  with  a hand-glass,  oi  in  tans 
late  planting,  some  pots  thereof  placed  in  a bark-bed,  &cv. 
would  forward  them  more  considerably  : giving  occasional  shade 
from  the  hot  sun,  and  moderate  watering,  to  make  them  strike 
sooner,  and  more  effectually. 

Prune  disorderly  growths — in  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Parting  roots — may  be  performed  (m.  1.)  in  perennials  done 
flowering,  to  propagate  any  particular  sorts. 

Planting — may  be  performed  occasionally,  such  as  to  finish 
putting  our  seedling  perennials  and  biennials  from  seed-beds, 
pricking  out  layers  and  pipings,  to  plant  otr-sets  of  bulbous  i hots, 
autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  slips,  and  off-sets  of  perennials  ; or 
occasionally  present  flowering  annuals  an  1 moderate  perennials 
may  be  removed  with  balls  to  supply  vacancies  , well  wa- 
tered. . . 

Rake  borders , &>.— occasionally  to  clean  and  smooth  the 

surface  of  a fresh  neat  appearance. 

Polling — is  necessary  to  gravel- walks  always  once  a week, 

and  occasionally  to  grass. 

Seeds  gather — of  all  annuals  and  biennial  flovveis  now  np-> 

and  of  any  perennials  required.  

Slip  offsets — of  perennials,  and  biennials  in  which  they  ca- 
sually occur,  to  encrease  any  desirable  kinds.  ^ 

Snrubberies — still  continue  in  neat  order,  by  hoeing  oown 
advancing  weeds ; pruning,  trimming,  and  regulating  any  dis- 
orderly rambling  and  straggling  growths  in  the  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  clear  away  all  decayed  flowers,  then  rake  tne  giounl  nca*  y 

and  clean.  _ , 

Sweep  gravel  and  grass — from  fallen  leaves,  and  other  foose 

litter.  , 

Spw — polyanthuses  and  auriculas  (b.  m.)  also  anemones  and 

ranunculus,  and  seeds  of  bulbous  roots,  all  either  in  beds,  hol- 
ders, pots,  or  boxes  of  light  mellow  earth. 

Thrift  edgings— cut  off  the  decayed  flowers,  and  in  thick 
close  edgings  that  are  considerably  spreading  and  ii  tegular,  cut  in 
the  sides  regularly  even  ; and  new  edgings  may  be  planted  (m.  .) 
Ten  weeks  stocks — may  be  sowed,  to  pot  tor  winter. 

Turf- — may  be  cut  and  laid  for  grass  lawns,  plats,  &c c.  or  in 
want  therefore  sow  grass  seed  (m.  1.)  i 

IVater — give  to  plants  in  pots  often  in  dry  weather,  and  to 
*ny  newly  planted  j also  to  late  layers  and  pipings,  ckc. 

12  T 
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Weeds— being  unsightly  and  detrimental,  keep  them  always 
well  under,  especially  as  they  will  now  be  advancing  numerouslv 
in  the  autumn  growth. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Complete  non)  all  intended  budding — for  this  year,  in  fruit  trees 
and  others,  generally  concluding  the  whole  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  in  which  that  work  may  still  be  performed  with  desirable 
success  in  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  &c. 
and  in  any  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  are  occasionally  propagated 
by  inoculation. 

New  budded  trees  of  last  month,  &tc. — being  budded  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  buds  united  with  the  stocks  should  have  the  bass 
tying,  where  apparently  too  strait,  loosened  moderately,  that  the 
buds  may  have  proper  room  to  swell. 

Examine  young  grafted  and  budded  trees— in  general,  both 
of  the  present  and  preceding  years  ; and  where  any  shoots*  con- 
tinue pushing  out  from  the  stocks  below  the  grafts  and  buds, 
cut  them  off  close,  that  the  whole  nourishment  may  ascend  to 
strengthen  the  grafting  and  inoculation  growths. 

Young  wall  and  espalier  trees  in  training — continue  to  exa- 
mine occasionally  in  order  to  displace  irregular  and  improper 
shoots  of  the  year,  and  to  train  along  the  others  in  a regular 
manner.  ° 

^ tiding  and  watci'ing — will  still  be  necessary  occasionally, 
for  autumnal  weeds  will  begin  to  advance  numerously,  and 
should  be  diligently  eradicated  ; and  in  very  dry  hot  Weather 
some  young  slender  seedling  plants,  cuttings,  layers,  See.  and 
all  plants  in  pots,  will  require  watering. 

Iloeing  in  dry  weather — should  be  properly  attended  to  at 
this  season,  in  all  parts  where  weeds  are  advancing  in  consi- 
derable growth  between  rows  of  nursery  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  plants.  < 

Also  hand  weed— in  proper  time  all  beds,  &c.  of  small  close- 
growing  young  plants. 

Give  water— in  dry,  hot  weather,  to  beds  of  several  sorts  of 
small  young  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.  and  to  beds  of  any  youno 
evergreens  lately  pricked  out ; also  to  cuttings  and  layers  of  the 
present  summer,  and  to  all  plants  in  pots. 

' Prune  or  train— any  very  irregular  or  disorderly  shoots  of 
pie  year  in  the  nursery  trees  and  shrubs,  retrenching  or  reducing 
any  casual,  very  rampant,  or  rambling  run-away  growths,  and 
low  stragglers. 

End  pruning  of  evergreens— may  now  be  performed 
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in  any  sorts  according  as  they  may  require,  either  to  regulate 
disorderly  shoots  of  the  year,  or  to  reduce  any  irregularities  in 
older  branches  ; also  to  cut,  train,  or  trim  particular  soi  ts  in  any 
desired  form. 

May  likewise  prune  flowering  shrubs— where  it  may  seem 
necessary,  to  reduce  rude  or  strong  rambling  shoots  of  the 

vear-  v • , • 

Begin  to  prepare  ground—  (m.  1.)  by  digging  or  trenching, 
in  preparation  for  autumnal  planting  and  transplanting,  ike.  the 
latter  end  of  next  month,  and  more  generally  in  October  and 
'November. 


GRF.EN  HOUSE. 


Shifting — into  larger  pots,  may  be  performed  occasionally  to 
any  particular  plants  in  want  thereof,  removed  with  the  ball  oi 
earth  to  the  roots,  previously  adding  some  fresh  eaith  in  the 
bottom  of  the  allotted  pots,  placing  the  piant  therein,  apply 
more  earth  round  the  sides  and  top  of  the  ball  ; and  wa- 


thc  earth — sometimes  in  the  tops  of  pots  where 
bound ; or  also  occasionally  apply  some  fresh 


tered. 

Loosen 
crusted  or 

mold.  . ,. 

Watering — to  the  green-house  exotics  must  now  be  well  at- 
tended to,  in  dry,  hot  weather,  every  day  or  two,  ot  a morning 
or  afternoon  : plants  in  small  pots  will  need  water  once  or  twic>- 

everv  dav,  when  very  hot  and  dry. 

'Clean  the  heads  and  leaves— oi  oranges,  lemons,  &c, 


by  sometimes  watering  over  the  tops. 

To  cuttings  of  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  give  proper 

watering.  . 

Prunin'* — maybe  performed  occasionally  to  any  green-house 

plants,  to  reduce  casual  rambling  and  ill-growing  shoots. 

Decayed  leaves  and  dead  wood — unsightly  and  hurtful,  always 

clear  off.  ...  , c 

Young  orange  stocks — that  arc  drawing  in  heat  under  frames 
and  glasses,  expose  by  degrees  (b.)  to  the  full  air,  to  strengthen 
their  growth  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Also  any  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  imported  fiorn 

abroad,  obtained  at  the  Italian  warehouses,  &c.  in  the  spring, 
o-enerallv  with  shortened  naked  heads  and  roots,  and  have  been 
placed  in  a bark-bed  in  a glass-case,  to  forward  their  fresh  root- 
ing and  producing  of  top  shoots,  should  now  be  inured  to  tna 
full  air  to  strengthen  their  growth. 
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Tudding  of  oranges  and  lemons,  &V.— finish  (b.  m.) 

Smut lail  plant*  of  aloes,  ficoides,  sedurns,  6cc.  mav  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  it  any  are  in  want;  and  tin’s  is  a 
propel  season  to  plant  suckers  thereof,  also  off-sets  and 
cuttings. 

Flaming  slips  and  cuttings—  of  myi  ties,  heaths,  and  gera- 
nium, &c.  may  still  be  done  (b.)  covered  with  hand-glasses, 
especially  the  myrtles  and  heaths,  [See  May  and  June,  &c.] 
and  if  some  arc.  also  placed  in  a bark-bed,  it  would  much  for- 
■waid  then  effectual  rooting  shaded  from  the  sun;  and  to  those 
of  different  kinds  early  planted  if  w’ell  struck,  and  of  advancing 
lop  giowth,  give  now  the  full  air  in  all  temperate  weather. 

Jl  ate)  and  shade • small  seedling  plants,  and  new  planted 
cuttings,  Sec. 

( -dud  gi  ccn-hcusc  plants  in  general — raised  this  year 
from  seed  suckers,  cuttings,  slips,  layers,  off-sets,  Sec.  under 
glasses,  and  are  of  advancing  growth,  should  now  rnostlv  have 
the  free  air  all  this  and  next  month. 

I oung  plants  of  seedlings,  cuttings,  Sc. — raised  this  year  of 
some  advancing  growth,  transplant  singly  in  small  pots. 


HOT-IiOUSE  AXD  STOVE. 

i -Admit  air — freely  into  the  hot-house  every  day,  bv  opening 
tile  glasses  considerably  in  sunny  weather. 

Out  a a tc>  -two  or  three  times  a week,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing as  the  earth  in  the  | ots  becomes  diy. 

. dite  barh-bed - in  the  succession  pineries  will  want  renewing 
in  heat,  by  application  of  some  fresh  tan,  preparatory  for  the 
succession  pines  at  the  time  of  shifting,  which  must  be  per- 
foi  tiled;  also  for  the  younger  succession  pines,  the  beds  should 
be  kept  revived  to  a proper  heat. 

1 diipemng  pine-apples — now  advancing  fast  to  maturity,  give 
tut  very  moderate  watering. 

The  succession  of  pine  plants — two  years  old,  for  producing 
uut  next  year,  must  now  be  shifted  (b.  m.)  into  the  larger  pots 
(24s.  in  J6s.)  finally  to  remain  for  fruiting;  but  previous  to 
whicn  provide  a quantity  of  new  tanners  bark,  about  one 
thiul  of  what  the  bark-bed  contains;  the  pots  then  taken  our, 
and  the  plants  shifted  mostly  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  into 
the  larger  pots,  one  in  each,  with  some  fresh  earth  previously 
added  in  the  bottom  of  die  said  pots,  and  then  placing  the  plants 
therein,  one  m each  pot,  as  aforesaid,  fill  up  round  the  ball  and 
r°ots’  IT'01C  compost,  raising  it  an  inch  or  two  over  the 
top  of  the  ball,  and  give  water ; then  removing  some  of  the 
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old  decayed  tan  at  the  top  of  the  hark-bed,  and  may  then  either 
fork  up  the  whole  mixedly  together,  and  directly  replunge  the 
pots  of  plants,  or  applying  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
of  the  new  tan  at  top,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  the  warm 
o'd  tan  below  will  soon  give  it  a proper  degree  of  heat ; and 
this  also  will  enliven  the  old  ; that  both  together  will  soon  impart 
■i  lively  moderate  heat  immediately  about  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  forward  their  free-rooting  and  proper  advancing  growth  in 
their  new  pots,  in  which  they  are  then  Anally  shitted  tor  truit- 

jn  the  above  shifting,  if  any  of  the  plants  appear,  of  an 

unhealthy  weakly  state,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  them  clean 
out  of  the  ball,  trim  and  wash  the  roots  and  repot  them  m en- 
tire new  earth  ; watered,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark-beds  as 

above.  , , , 

\nd  other  hot-house  plants,  wanting  larger  pots,  may  also 

be  shifted;  likewise  the  younger  pines. 

Pro rnigate  pines—  by  planting  suckers  from  old  plants,  and 
crowns  and  suckers  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit,  each  in  a small 
not  watered  and  plunged  in  a bark-bed,  or  dung  hot-bed. 

Plant  catlings , suckers,  off-sets,  ike.—oi  succulent,  and 
other  hot-house  plants,  all  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
bark-bed,  (b.)  to  accelerate  their  rooting;  give  a moderate 

watering. 
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Ground  now  becoming  vacant— must  be  prepared  in  proper 
time,  bv  dunging  and  digging,  tor  succeeding  crops. 

The  several  crops  to  sow  and  plant — should  mostly  be  put  m 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month,  consisting  chiefly  of 

the  following : . 

The  principal  sowing  crops— arc  spinach,  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes,  turneps,  turnep-radish,  cabbage,  coleworts,  corn  sallad, 
chervil,  coriander,  and  borage  ; and  successions  01  small  sallad- 
ing,  as  cresses,  mustard,  &c.  [See  each  sort.] 

Planting  crops — arc  celery,  endive,  coleworts,  cabbage,  sa- 
voys, broccoli,  borecole,  lettuce,  leeks,  strawberries,  and  the 
several  sorts  of  perennial  aromatic  and  pot  herbs,  where  any  are 
wanted.  [See  the  different  articles.] 
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Likewise  to  plant  in  hot-beds — asparagus  mushrooms 

and  cucumbers,  for  winter. 

Asparagus  beds — require  no  particular  culture  now,  onlv  to 
pull  out  large  weeds.  [See  October.] 

Asparagus  to  force — may  be  planted  in  a hot-bed  (1.) 

three  years  old  plants,  for  the  first  winter  crop,  to  cut  in  No- 
vember ; and  by  planting  some  every  month,  is  continued  in  suc- 
cession all  winter,  &c.  [See  November.] 

Artichokes — according  as  the  heads  are  gathered,  should  have 
tire  remaining  part  of  the  steins  broke  down,  to  encourage  shoots 
from  the  bottom  more  effectually  before  winter. 

Aromatic  herbs — shculd  have  the  decayed  flower-stalks  cut 
down  (m.  1.)  and  the  beds  cleaned  from  weeds. 

Several  sorts  of  aromatics  may  be  planted  in  full  plants, 

as  thyme,  sage,  savory,  hyssop,  pot 'marjoram,  balm,  tansev’ 
tarragon,  penny-royal,  and  roots  of  mint ; also  several  by  rooted 
slips,  roots  parted.  [See  also  pot  herbs.] 

Cauliflowers- — the  Michaelmas,  or  autumn  and  winter  crop, 
hce  and  draw  earth  to  the  sterns. 

— — The  young  cauliflower  plants— of  the  August  sowing, 
for  tire  next  year’s  early  and  main  crops,  should  now  be  pricked 
out,  (m.  ).)  or  when  the  first  two  or  three  leaves,  are  about  an 
inch  or  inch  and  half  broad,  pricking  them  into  nursery  beds  of 
rich  high  earth,  three  inches  asunder,  watered  and  shaded  till 
they  take  root.  [See  October.] 

Cauliflower  seed  ripening — be  now  very  careful  to  guard 
from  birds,  and  gather  as  it  acquires  maturity  (m.  1.) 

Beans — late  crop,  hoe  and  earth-up  the  stems,  (b.  m.)  and  if 
in  blossom  or  podding,  let  the  stems  be  topped,  if  not  done,  to 
make  them  fruit  more  abundant,  and  sooner  in  perfection,  before 
the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Broccoli  and  borecole — plant  out  the  last  crop  (b.  in.) 

Ka.rly  planted  broccoli  will  begin  to  head  (m.  1 .) 

Balm  and  burnei— may  be  planted,  or  the  roots  slipped,  anu 
plant  the  off-sets. 

Beet  (red) — the  roots  will  now  be  of  proper  size  to  take 
up  for  use  occasionally  (m.  I.) 

Borage — may  be  sowed,  and  plants  thinned. 

Cabbage-plants — of  the  July  sowing,  plant  out  plentv  (b.  m.) 
for  young  winter  cabbages,  and  cabbage  coleworts ; hoc  and 
earth  the  stems  of  advancing  crops. 

^ 7 he  August  sowed  young  cabbage  plants — for  next 

summer’s  early  and  first  main  crops,  prick  in  nursery  beds,  three 
or  four  inches  asunder,  and  watered,  [See  October]  and  mav  sow 
a finishing  small  crop  (b.) 

Bed  cabbage — early  planted  will  now  be  in  tolerably 
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full  cabbaged  heads  (m.  1.)  to  cut  for  use  as  occasionally 
wanted. 

Celery — of  advanced  growth  in  trenches,  earth-up  every  week 
to  blanc  h of  proper  length. 

Plant  out  late  crops  of  celery  in  moderate  trenches  for 

winter  and  spring. 

Cardoons — of  full  growth,  tie  up  the  leaves  and  land  up  the 
plants. 

Lettuces — raised  last  month,  should  now  be  thinned,  and 
plant  some  largest  (b.  m.)  for  late  autumn  crops,  and  for  winter ; 
and  some  on  warm  borders  (m.  1.)  for  winter  and  early 
spring,  &c. 

Sow  lettuce  of  cos,  Cilicia,  brown  Dutch,  hardy 

green,  and  imperial,  &c.  (b.  and  ra.  1.)  some  to  plant  in  warm 
borders,  and  in  frames  and  hand-glasses,  &c.  others  remain 
where  sowed:  all  tor  spring  and  early  summer  crops. 

Marjoram  ( sweet)  and  marigold  Jloxeers — finish  gathering, 
to  dr}-  for  winter. 

Melons — continue  to  defend  now  from  rain,  and  cold  nights, 
with  frames,  glasses,  and  mats,  &c.  both  those  with  ripening 
and  advancing  {run. 

Green  melons  for  mangoes — may  be  gathered  in  latest  fruit, 
not  likely  to  ripen. 

C/iemdl  and  corn  sallad — finish  sowing  for  winter  and 
spring. 

Cucumbers — continue  to  water  if  hot  dry  weather  (b.  m.Y 
and  now  gather  full  supplies  of  young  fruit  tor  pickling  before 
(m.)  after  which  they  will  decline  in  production  and  the  fruit 
become  spotted. 

Gather  large  cucumbers  for  mangoes. 

Defend  some  holes  of  best  young  cucumbers  with  a 

frame  and  glasses  (b.  m.)  to  continue  them  longer  in  production, 
of  handsome  clean  fruit. 

Or  plant  or  sow  cucumbers  in  a hot-bed  (b.)  to  pro- 
duce late  in  autumn,  &c. 

Coriander — where  in  request  for  soups,  See.  sow  in  a warm 
border  or  frame  for  winter. 

Coleworts — plant  out  full  crops  for  winter  and  spring,  of  the 
July  and  earliest  August-sowed  plants  in  rows,  a foot  distance, 
by  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  rows  : may  sow  a small  last  crop 
(b.)  for  late  planting  in  October  and  November,  to  remain  for 
spring. 

Carrots — young  plants  of  August  sowing  for  spring,  weed 
and  thin  three  inches  asunder. 

— The  main  crops  of  spring-sowed  carrots  arc  now  in 

good  perfection,  but  not  to  take  up  for  keeping  in  sand  for 
winter,  till  (1.)  Oct.  or  (b.)  Nov. 
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Car doon — celery,  and  finochio,  earth  up. 

Endive. — plant  succession  crops  of  green  curled  3n  a dry  si- 
tuation, for  winter  and  spring  ; and  fuil  grown  plants  tie  up  the 
leaves  in  dry  weather,  of  some  every  week  to  blanch. 

Herbs — finish  gathering  all  sorts  (b.)  to  dry  for  keeping. 

Horse-radish — the  roots  now  well  advanced  may  dig  up  some 
for  use,  as  wanted.  [See  October.] 

Kidney-beans — last  advancing  young  crops,  hoe  and  earth 
up  (b.  m.) 

Herbary — clear  from  weeds  and  decayed  stalks,  and  furnish 
with  any  necessary  aromatics  and  pot  herbs  wanted  {b.  m.) 

Hoe — in  dry  weather,  to  kill  weeds  between  all  growing 
crops,  and  in  vacant  ground. 

Jerusalem  artichokes — now  arrived  to  a tolerable  growth  in 
the  roots,  begin  to  take  up  as  wanted  (m.  1.) 

Leeks- — plant  the  last  crop  (b.  m.)  and  hoe  others. 

Love-apples- — will  now  be  ripe  to  gather  for  soups,  pickling, 
&c.  or  the  young  green  fruit  are  also  proper  to  pickle. 

Nasturtium  berries — gather  to  pickle  when  in  fuil  growth, 
and  while  they  remain  green  and  fleshy. 

Onions — the  bulbous  crop  in  full-grown  bulbs  for  keeping, 
pulled  up  last  month,  finish  housing  while  dry. 

Small  bulbous  onions  to  pickle  will  be  in  perfection 

for  that  occasion. 

Finish  sowing  onions,  (b.)  the  last  crop  to  stand  the 

winter  for  spring  and  early  summer,  [See  August]  and  carefully 
hand  weed  those  come  up. 

Plant  coleworts,  cabbage,  broccoli,  borecole,  savoys, 

celery,  endive,  lettuce,  leeks,  strawberries,  and  may  plant  most 
sorts  of  aromatic  and  pot-herbs. 

Parseneps — advancing  now  to  large  growth,  may  begin  taking 
up  as  wanted  (m.  1.) 

Peas — last  crop  hoe  and  stick  (b.) 

Pompions  and  gourds — are  now  ripe  for  gathering. 

Potatoes — advanced  now  to  a considerable  size  of  the  roots, 
may  be  taken  up  plentifully  for  present  use  as  wanted  ; but 
not  wholly,  nor  in  large  quantities,  for  keeping  till  (m.  1.) 
October. 

Parsley  grown  rank — cut  down  close,  to  come  up  in  a thick 
low  growth,  for  winter. 

Pot  herbs — may  be  planted  of  evergreen  kinds,  to  use  in 
winter,  as  thyme,  sage,  savory,  winter  marjoram,  burnct, 
sorrel,  & c.  in  rooted  full  plants,  or  large  olF-sets  or  slips  rooted  ; 
and  may  also  plant  mint,  tarragon,  fennel,  pennyroyal,  balm, 
&c. 

Or  may  also  slip  or  part  die  roots  of  the  above  poj 

herbs  for  further  increase. 
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The  pot  herbs  raised  from  seed,  slips,  &c.  in  spring 

and  summer,  may  now  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  re- 

Prick  out— young  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  coleworts,  and 

Radishes — sow  the  last  principal  autumn  crop  (b.  m.)  lor 

drawing  in  October  and  November.  ...  1 

S may  still  be  planted  where  required,  and  rooted  young, 

or  full  plants.  , 

Salsafy,  scorzonera , skirnds,  and  large  rooted  parsley— 

are  now  in  perfection  in  the  root. 

Seeds  now  ripe— gather  of  cauliflower,  leeks,  lettuce,  radish, 

onions,  spinach,  &t.  . u > c. 

Spinach — finish  the  last  sowing  ot  the  prickly-seeded  (b.)  tor 

winter  and  spring  ; and  hoe  and  weed  the  August  sowed  crop, 

and  the  plants  moderately  thinned.  , ,. 

Savoys — finish  planting  the  last  late  crop,  for  small  heading, 

or  savov  coleworts.  , , 

Slralbcny  Ms-clear  from  the  weeds,  ami  ciit  away 
all  the  runner  strings,  keeping  the  main  plants  to  sing 

bundles.  strartenia-i b.  nr.)  of  the  strongest  young 

runner  plants,  or  young  side  off-sets,  in  beds,  borders,  hticeu 
to  eighteen  inches  distance,  or  some  in  an  edging. 

Or  if  any  young  runner  sets  were  planted  into  nursery  beds  in 
June  or  July,  they  will  now  be  fine  stout  plants,  of  a stoc  y 
growth,  for  final  planting,  as  above.  [See  June,  occ.J  . 

b Also  plant  some  good  plants  ot  scarlet  and  Alpine 

strawberries  in  pels,  for  forcing,  both  of  two  years  o , to  bear 
the  ensuing  forcing  season,  and  young  plants  to  giow  to  tnatag. 
for  the  same  occasion.  ( • i r 

Shall  s alluding— d wanted,  sow  once  a week  01  fortnight 
Sowing — shouid  be  finished  in  spinach,  lettuce,  onions,  ra 
dishes,  coleworts,  turneps,  chervil,  corn-sallad,  corian  cr,  an 

^ may  be  sowed  a small  crop  (b.)  for  spring,  and 

hne  and  thin  the  August-sowed  plants. 

' Tumep  radish- both  of  the  white  and  red  sorts,  may  be 
sowed  (b  m.)  to  draw  in  October  and  November. 

S°  Akomav  sow  black  turnep-radish  <b.)  tor  winter 

Hoe  and  thin  the  last  sowed  turnep-radishes,  the  white 

and  red  sorts  to  about  two  oi  three  mcnes,  and  the  black 

inches  asunder.  . , u neW 

Watering— Is  still  necessary,  in  dry  weather,  to  all  new 

pricked  out  small  plants,  and  others  at  hist  planting  , a so  c 

signally  to  seed-beds  of  late-sowed  article*  ^ ^ ^ seed.beds, 
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and  others  of  autumn-raised  young  plants,  as  onions,  spinach, 
lettuce,  &cc.  and  weeds  advancing  numerously  between  wide 
crops  in  rows,  and  in  vacant  ground,  hoe  down  effectually  in 
dry  weather. 

Turn:‘p-cabbag& — finish  planting  out  (b.  m.) 


FRUIT-GARDEN. 

In  this  month  most  sorts  of  wall  and  espalier  fiuit  will  he  ripe 
and  ripening,  also  many  sorts  on  standards;  and  as  the  principal 
summer  pruning  and  training  in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  was 
finished  in  the  preceding  months,  that  operation  \sill  now  be  in- 
considerable, only  to  displace  -any  autumnal  after-shoots,  or  to 
reform  casual  irregularities,  and  to  extend  to  the  wall  the  elon- 
gated shoots-  of  the  former  training. 

Give  still  proper  attention  to  wall  trees  and  espaliers  in  ge- 
neral, it  being  a particular  merit  to  continue  them  always  well 
trained,  appearing  .regular  and  agreeable  to  sight,  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  trees  and  fruit. 

The  regulations  in  zeal l and  espalier  trees — now  required,  is 
principally  to  complete  mostly  all  that  is  necessary  (b.  m.)  in 
the  operation  of  summer  pruning  and  training. 

If  all-trees — formerly  regulated  in  tire  preceding  months,  go 
over  and  cut  out  any  lately  produced  after-shoots,  and  nail  in  the 
others  formerly  trained,  if  any  project  from  the  wall,  or  in- 
creased considerably  in  lengrh,  training  them  in  close  and  re- 
gular, not  shortened,  except  where  any  overtop  the  wall 
considerably,  or  extend  sideways  beyond  their  limited  bounds. 

In  peaches  and  nectarine.' — the  fruit  now  ripening,  cut  away 
improper  shoots,  and  keep  the  others  trained  in  close,  to  admit 
the  sun  to  give  the  fruit  proper  flavour. 

Likewise  in  plums,  pears,  cherries,  s c. — in  wall-trees;  give 
any  requisite  regulation  as  above. 

Jh  vines — the  grapes  now  in  full  growth,  and  some  ripening 
will  require  all  possible  benefit  of  the  sun  ; the  improper  and 
unnecessary  shoots  should  he  primed  out,  and  shorten  the  long 
extended  shoots,  more  or  less,  as  it  mav  seem  necessary  to 
reduce  them  within  proper  bounds  ; and  let  all  the  remaining 
proper  shoots  he  trained  in  close  and  regular. 

Tig-trees — having  the  fruit  now  ripening,  and  strong  shoots 
advancing,  should  have  irregular  fore -rights  cut  out,  and  the 
others  continue  nailed  in  close  to  the  wall. 

Espalier  trees — in  general,  give  also  anv  necessary  regu- 
lation, as  advised  for  the  wall-trees. 
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In  the  above  regulations  of  wall  and  espalier  trees,  geneially 
continue  the  proper  shoots  entire,  only  shortening  such  as  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  the  wall,  &c.  above,  or  sideways,  consi- 
derably. . . 

Ripe  fruit — will  now  be  in  perfection  almost  in  general,  to 
gather  for  present  eating,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  pears, 
late  cherries  ; and  in  figs,  grapes,  apples,  currants,  raspberries, 
mulberries,  filberts,  and  quinces. 

Choice  r Call  f ruit — protect  from  birds,  wasps,  and  flies  ; the 
former  by  nets,  the  two  latter  by  phials  of  liquor  To  diown 
them. 

Or  ripe  grapes — protect  the  best  bunches  in  paper  bags,  or 
rather  of  thin  gauze  or  crape.  , 

Appl-s  am!  pears  ripe — are  now  plentiful,  continuing  m the 
summer  kinds  (b.  m.)  for  present  supply,  but  will  not  keep 
long;  and  the  autumnal  soits  (m.  1.)  both  tor  immediate  use, 
and  ro  gather  for  keeping  a shoit  time,  till  the  maturity  of  the 
winter  fruit  next  month,  &cc. 

Elderberries  ripen — now  in  full  perfection  to  be  gathered  foi 
making  elder  wine. 

Stones  of  plums  and  cherries — save  to  sow  for  stocks. 

Borders  designed  for  planting — with  wall  and  espalier  tiees, 
begin  to  prepare,  by  trenching,  manuring,  &c. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

As  in  this  month  and  next  various  kinds  of  plants,  shrubs,  See. 
may  be  planted,  for  furnishing  the  different  compartments  where 
necessary  ; preparations  for  that  occasion  may  now  be  com- 
menced at  proper  opportunities,  and  the  several  articles  planted, 
as  hereafter  explained. 

Continue  in  good  order — all  parts  of  those  grounds,  by  trim- 
ming disorderly  growths,  hoeing  and  raking  borders,  and  other 
compartments,  clipping  edgings,  hedges,  mowing,  sweeping, 
and  rolling  gr  tcs,  and  gravel. 

Railcard  digging — vacant  beds  and  borders  for  bulbous  roots, 
and  other  perennial  and  biennia:  flowering  plants,  to  be  planted 
this  and  next  month. 

Planting — may  be  performed  in  bulbous  roots,  various  sorts 
of  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  biennials,  slips,  ofl-sets,  5cc. 
and  may  be  commenced  in  many  shrubs  and  the  tree  kinds,  par- 
ticularly of  the  evergreen  tribe;  also  deciduous  soits,  (m.  1) 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay. 

Bulbous  roots — that  were  taken  up  in  summer,  &c.  may 
begin  planting  (m.  1.)  as  crocus,  snow  drops,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
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jonquils,  narcissuses,  daffodils,  bulbous  irises,  crown  imperials, 
lilies,  martagons,  &c.  in  beds  and  borders. 

The  more  curious  bulbs  of  the  above  mav  be  planted 

separately  in  beds,  in  rows  six  to  nine  inches  asunder;  the 
others  in  patches  in  the  borders,  three  or  f .ur  root*  together,  or 
the  larger  kinds  singly  ; planting  them  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  respective  bulbs. 

Lily  bulbs — of  all  the  scaly  tribe  taken  up  after  flowering, 
plant  the  principal  part  this  month,  as  white  lily,  striped  leaved 
lily,  orange  lily,  martagon,  crown  imperials,  6cc.  as  these  sort 
of  bulbs  will  not  keep  long  cut  of  the  ground  without  diminish- 
ing in  strength. 

Likewise  finish  transplanting  these  scaly  bulbs,  where 

required  to  remove  them  at  this  season  or  to  pat  t the  off-sets, 
and  on  ether  occasions. 

All  bulbous  off-sets  plant  now  as  soon  as  possible,  in 

beds. 

•  Finish  sowing  bulbons-root  seed;  (b.  ro.)  and  the 

seed-beds  of  last  year  have  earth  spread  thin  over  the  surface. 

Autumnal  bulb: — finish  planting  (b.)  as  colchicum,  autumnal 
crocus  and  narcissus,  Guernsey  lily,  Belladonna  li.y,  &c.  to 
flower  the  same  autumn,  this  and  next  month. 

Auriculas  m pet — finish  shifting,  or  fresh  potting  (b.)  as  in 
August : slip  and  plant  the  off-sets,  and  may  sow  seed. 

— Or  may  now  (ro.  1.)  plant  auriculas  in  beds  or 

borders. 

Aconite  ( winter)  a diminutive  early  flowering  perennial  may 
be  planted  (m.  1.)  [See  October.] 

Animal  flowers — give  water  in  dry  weather  to  all  those  in 
pots;  and  save  seed  of  all  sorts  according  as  they  ripen,  as 
they  can  only  be  raised  from  seed  sowed  annually. 

— Or  tender  curious  annuals  for  seed,  such  as  balsam, 

cock’s-comb,  tricolors,  globe  amaranrhus,  &c.  defend  some  in 
pots,  placed  in  frames,  or  glass-cases,  &c.  to  be  protected  with 
the  glasses  from  rain  and  cold,  that  tire  seed  mav  ripen  more 
effectually. 

•  I lardy  annuals — of  larkspurs  and  persicaria  and  ado- 

nis, &c.  may  be  sowed  in  borders  (1.)  to  come  up  earlier  in  the 
spring,  either  in  patches,  and  the  places  marked,  or  scattered 
promiscuously. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — may  be  planted  (1.)  and  seed 
sowed  (b.)  [See  October.] 

Biennial  flowers — raised  this  year,  may  be  planted  out 
finally  (m.  1.)  [See  October.] 

Carnation  layers — well  rooted,  plant  off  from  the  stools  into 
beds  and  pots. 
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Chrysanthemums— plant  cuttings,  or  slips  of  the  young 
shoots' five  or  six  inches  long  (b.  in.)  of  some  best  double  soils, 
plant  in"  several  or  many  together  in  largish  pots,  t>  move  to 
shelter *in  winter ; they  will  strike  root,  and  form  proper  plants 
to  transplant  for  early  flowering  next  summer. 

Bov  edgings— finish  clipping  (b.  in.)  and  edgings  may  be 

planted,  asdiiccted  in  October.  . 1 

Beds  and  borders  vacant-- should  he  digged  and  prepared, 

readv  for  bulbous  roots  and  other  plants. 

Crown  imperial — picuu,  ansi  finish  transplanting  any  that  are 

intended.  . . 

Cl  in  pin” — finish  in  all  hedges  an  1 edgings. 

]) i<s'riivr should  now  be  forwarded  in  all  vacant  compart- 

mentsTwhere  any  kind  of  planting  is  intended  oi  flowers,  shrubs. 

See.  this  or  nex  month.  , . 

Daisies—  mav  now  be  planted,  old  roots  slipped  or  parted  into 

separate  off-sets,  and  planted  in  beds,  borders,  tkc.  and  occa- 
sionally for  edgings.  i „ 1 „ 

Decayed  shills  and  leaves — of  flowers,  Lc.  always  clear 

away  from  among  the  growing  plants.  _ . 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees — may  begin  planting  some  sorts 
(m.  1.)  or  when  the  leaves  are  decaying. 

Edgings may  be  planted  of  box,  tariff,  daisies,  pinks, 

London  pride,  strawberries,  &c.  _ , , 

Edges  of  grass  lawns , K'c.—keep  trimmed  in  always  close 

Evergreens — may  now  be  planted  (m.  1.)  in  most  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  finish  pruning  any  sorts  where  needful, 

and  clipping  hedges  thereof  . . 

_____  Likewise  make  layers  of  evergreens,  as  launstinus, 

alatcrnus,  &c.  and  plant  cuttings,  especially  laurel. 

Firs,  pines,  cedars— and  other  evergreen  tree  kinus  may 

begin  planting  (m.l.)  , . , 

Flowering  shrubs — of  the  deciduous  kinds,  may  begm  to  plant 

' 1.)  also  evergreen  soils  (b.  in.  1.)  ...  i r 

' Gravel  walks — should  still  be  continued  always  clean  from 

weeds  and  litter,  and  often  rolled. 

Grass  lawns,  plats,  He.— still  keep  in  very  neat  order,  by 

proper  rolling,  mowing,  and  sweeping. 

v j-or  new  grass  work,  or  to  repair  old,  may  now  cut 

and  lay  turf  successfully;  or  in  want  ot  a sufficiency  of  turf, 
mav  occasionally  sow  grass  seed  (b.  m.)  previously  in  either 
method  forming  a surface  of  light  dry  so.l,  firm  and 

smooth.  . , . , 

Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lilies— plant  in  pots  (b.  to  move 

under  shcher  of  a frame,  &c.  at  the  approach  ot  cold  or  bad 
weather,  that  they  may  flower  in  good  perfection  the  same  season. 
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Ground  for  planting — prepare  by  digging,  Zee.  such  vacant 
compartments  as  arc  intended  for  that  occasion. 

Hedges — finish  clipping,  (b.  in.) 

Hyacinths—  begin  planting  (m.  1.)  in  beds  and  borders.  'See 
October.] 

. Lfydranga — a beautiful  flowering  plant,  may  now  be  planted 
in.  pots,  and  placed  under  shelter  (!.)  for  protection  in 
winter. 

Hoc  and  rake  borders , isc. — in  dry  weather,  to  continue  them 
always  in  clean  neat  order. 

Laurels — may  now  be  planted,  (m.  1.)  and  plant  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  for  increase. 

Off-sets  -plant  of  all  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  ; and  may  slip 
and  plant  off-sets  of  fibrous-rooted  perennials. 

Lei!  eta  greens  of  the  young  shoots,  and  former  lavers 
rooted  plant  off. 

Layers  of  carnations— separate  from  the  old  stools,  and 
planted  in  beds,  pots,  Zee. 

Hiy  tin 7 where  wanted  tor  any  grass  compartments. 

Lilies — finish  planting  and  transplanting. 

. Magnolia  ( laurel-leaved ) rhododendron  and  a r hit  nil — beau- 
tiful eveigieens  may  be  planted,  allowing  them  a warm  conspi- 
cuous situation. 

Mignonette—  plant  some  in  pots,  or  sow  seed  to  stand  the 

inter  undei  shelter  of  frames,  Zee.  for  early  flowering. 

Part  roots — of  perennials  done  flowering'  to  increase  such  as 
are  required.  Many  sorts  may  now  be  propagated  by  that 
method. 

1 olyant hits  may  be  planted,  and  old  roots  slipped  or  parted 
for  propagation. 

Perennials— may  now  be  planted  principally  for  flowering  the 
ensuing  year,  either  young  plants  or  old  ones  done  flowering; 
oi  y slips,  oft-sets,  or  parting  the  roots  thereof  ; and  plant  out 
from  the  nursery  beds  (m.l.)  young  plants  of  this  year’s  raising 
into  flower-borders,  Zee.  where  they  arc  to  remain. 

Plants  w pots — may  he  fresh  earthed  at  top  of  the  pots, 
or  the  top  earth  loosened  ; or  where  wanted,  shifted  or  fresh 
potted. 

7 /anting  may  be  performed  in  beds,  borders,  pets,  &tc. 
of  many  sorts  of  flower  plants  and  bulbous  roots  for  flow- 
ering next  year ; also  ip  evergreens  ; likewise  several  sorts  cf 
decicuous  shrubs  (1.)  and  root  off-sets  and  slips  of  various  pc- 
rennial  flowers.  * 

1 ole -grass  -to  scatter  worm-cast  earth,  where  it  appears 
tin  own  up  considerably,  defacing  the  surface  of  principal  lawns, 
plats,  &c.  [See  February.] 

Pipings  of  pinks  and  carnations — that  are  well  struck  and 
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advanced  in  growth,  should  be  planted  in  beds,  borders,  and 
pots. 

Prune  disorderly  shoots — in  shrubs  and  flower  plants. 

Polling — perform  occasionally  in  grass  and  gravel. 

Seeds  of  flowers — gather  according  as  they  ripen  ; but  parti- 
cularly of  all  annuals  and  biennials. 

Shrubberies — prune  and  hoe  ; in  which  the  requisite  care  now 
is  principally  to  reduce  any  very  long  rambling  shoots  of  disorderly 
growth,  and  to  hoe  up  all  weeds  between  the  shrubs,  and  then 
to  rake  off  the  loose  weeds  and  litter,  forming  a clean,  neat 
surface. 

Shrubs  nun/  be  planted — of  evergreens,  (b.  tn.  !.)  and  deci- 
duous, flowering  shrubs.  (1.) 

Slip  roots — of  perennials  done  flowering  to  propagate  the 
sorts  required. 

Tib  •ift — may  be  planted  for  edgings,  and  as  a flo  wering  plant, 
in  borders,  Sec.  When  designed  for  an  edging,  it  may  either 
be  planted  close,  to  form  tit  once  a complete  edging,  or  where 
the  sets  are  scarce,  may  be  planted  two  or  three  inches  asunder 
to  grow  close  by  degrees.  [.See  October.] 

Tree  planting — may  be  commenced  in  evergreens  (m.)  and 
some  deciduous  kinds  (l.)  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay. 

Turf  for  grass-pints , lawns,  Sic. — may  be  cut  and  laid,  or 
grass  seed  maybe  sow'ed,  (b.  m.)  for  the  same  occasion. 

Tulips — may  begin  to  plant  (m.  1.)  [See  October.] 

Watering — will  still  be  necessary  in  dry  weather  to  plants  in 
pots,  and  new  planted  perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees. 


WORK.  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

• 

In  this  month  it  is  proper  to  commence  the  preparation  of 
ground  for  autumnal  planting  of  various  nursery  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
which  in  some  sorts,  evergreens  particularly,  may  be  proceeded 
in  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  present  month  ; but  in 
others,  more  generally  in  October  and  November.  Also  may 
begin  the  autumn  planting  ot  cuttings  and  making  layers  ; like- 
wise to  perform  anv  necessary  pruning,  and  to  complete  all  re- 
quisite pruning  in  evergreens  in  particular,  and  at  this  time  to 
continue  particular  care  to  exterminate  weeds. 

Begin  to  dig  or  trench  ground — preparatory  to  the  autumn 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  sowing  seeds  thereof,  that  it 
may  be  ready,  and  have  the  advantage  of  meliorating  by  the 
weather  to  an  improved  state,  for  rhe  reception  of  plants  and 
seeds  ; some  the  latter  end  ot  this  month,  hut  the  general  part 
the  next  month  and  November. 
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Autumn  planting — may  be  proceeded  in  towards  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  many  sorts  of  evergreens ; but 
aot  so  general  in  deciduous  trees  and  shruU,  only  some  particular 
kinds,  in  which  the  leaves  have  begun  to  decay  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  discovering  t..cv  have  terminated  their  year's 
growth. 

In  the  evergreen  tribe  have  ever — many  sorts  may  be  success- 
fully transplanted  (m.  1.)  according  as  required,  such  as  pines, 
ihs,"  cedars,  laurels,  bays,  arbutus,  alaternus,  phillvreas,  and 
many  others. 

But  in  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs — although  some  par  ti- 
cular sorts  discovering  a general  decay  of  the  leaves  towards  (1.) 
may  be  successfully  transplanted,  it  would  be  advisable  that  any 
u-eneral  transplanting  be  deferred  till  (m.  1.)  next  month,  or  Le- 
p inning  ot  1\ ovember  as  before  intimated. 

Make  layers  of  evergreens — in  the  young  wood  of  last  sum- 
mer, by  which  several  sons  may  be  propagated  ; such  as  alater- 
nus, phillvrea,  laurel,  lauristinus,  &:c.  they  will  be  rooted  by 
the  following  autumn,  for  planting  off  into  nursery  row  s. 

Plant  callings  of  laurel — which  is  the  principal  method  of 
propagating  this  beautiful  evergreen,  and  by  which  ir  is  raised 
abundantly  ; choosing  the  middling  strong  shoots  of  this  last 
summer,  cut  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  di\csted 
of  the  lower  leaves,  and  planted  in  a shady  border,  and  wa- 
tered : they  will  probably  mostly  emit  roots  the  same  season. 

May  begin  the  autumn  planting  of  suckers  and  cuttings , 
i/) — of  several  sorts  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

Plant  suckers,  (m.  1.)—  of  roses,  lilacs,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  and  several  other  deciduous  shrubs,  especially  to- 
wards (i.)  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay. 

Plant  tattings,  (m.  1.) — ot  honey-sucklcs,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  several  other  deciduous  kinds,  now  the  leaves  decaying 
and  the  trees  clone  growth  ; and  being  thus  early  planted  in  au- 
tumn will  have  a cnance  of  rooting  tire  same  season,  or  early  in 
spring. 

Plant  in  pots — any  curious  young  evergreens,  as  arbutus, 
magnolia,  rhododendron,  f umese  aibor-vitae,  and  several  others, 
and  c.f  any  other  exotic  kinds,  of  rather  tender  nature,  in  order 
to  be  removed  in  their  respective  pots  under  temporary  shelter  in 
winter. 

Likewise  may  plant  in  pots — any  other  evergreen  of  the  com- 
mon hardy  kinds,  as  may  be  required  for  particular  oc- 
casions. 

Plant  eff-layers  if  evergreens,  (m.l.) — of  such  as  arc  properly 
rooted,  either  of  tne  last  autumn,  spring,  or  summer  laying, 
planting  the  hardy  sorts  in  beds  j and  any  of  a tender  qua- 
lity, plant  in  ^ ots,  to  have  occasional  protection  in  winter. 
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]\ a/cring— will  still  be  accessary  occasionally,  if  hot,  dry 
weather ; especially  to  all  plants  in  pots,  and  to  any  lateiy 
planted,  both  in  pots  and  the  full  ground, 

Pruning  of  evergreens — where  any  is  necessary,  may  now 
be  performed  in  most  sorts,  and  in  which  any  considerable  work 
ot  that  kind  required,  should  now  be  completed  beloie  cold 
weather  prevails. 

Or  may  also  give  any  necessary  pruning  to  deciduous. 

trees  and  shrubs  ; but  as  these  may  be  sately  pruned  in  any  ot 
the  ensuing  months,  it  is  not  so  material  now. 

Weeds — now  generally  rising  numerously,  should  be  very 
diligently  destroyed  at  this  season,  before  setting  in  of  much 
wet  weather;  taking,  therefore,  opportunity  ot  dry  days,  hoe 
between  the  nursery-rows,  &c.  cutting  the  weeds  clean  up  by 
tile  roots,  that  they  may  be  effectually  killed  ; and  let  sccd-ocds, 
&cc.  be  carefully  hand-weeded. 

Propagate  herbaceous  plants — of  fibrous*rooted  perennials, 
by  parting  and  slipping  the  off-sets  of  the  roots,  especially  m 
those  done  flowering,  and  plant  the  slips  and  off-sets  in  beds  and 
borders,  pots,  &c. 

Save  plum  and  cherry  stones— ready  for  sowing,  ini.  1.)  or 
in  October,  to  raise  supplies  of  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding. 


GUEF.N-IIOUSE. 

The  green-house  plants  continue  still  mostly  in  the  open  air 
till  towards  (m.  or  1.)  when,  or  before,  if  cold  or  very  wet 
weather,  the  tendcrest  kinds  may  be  housed,  especially  succulent 
plants,  oranges,  and  lemons,  &c.  but  if  a warm  season,  they 
may  remain  till  (1.)  this,  or  (b.  m.)  next  month. 

'Give  proper  attention  to  all  the  plants — to  clear  off  decayed 
leaves,  prune  disorderly  and  decayed  shoots,  weed  and  stir  the 
top  earth  the  in  pots,  and  give  ncccssai^  watering. 

Shifting — into  larger  pots,  and  some  fresh  carta,  should  now 
be  mostly  finished  in  any  plants  required. 

Fresh  earth — to  the  tops  of  pots  in  general  (m.  1.)  before 
removal  into  the  green-house,  would  prove  beneficial,  first  loos- 
ing the  surface  ot  that  in  the  pots. 

° ()r  if  not Jresh  earthed — may  loosen  the  surface 

earth  in  the  pots  occasionally. 

Watering — is  still  necessary;  but  more  moderately  after  (m.) 

Put  succulent  plants— give  but  very  little  water  now. 

Pruning — perform  occasionally,  to  reduce  any  rude  or 
rambling  irregular  shoots,  whereby  to  preserve  the  heads  in  some 
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regular  order,  and  cut  out  all  decayed  parts,  both  of  young  and 
old  growth,  that  casually  occur. 

In  oranges  and  lemons — thin  the  young  fruit,  if  set  thick  in 
clusters. 

Myrtles  and  geraniums , He. — where  any  were  bedded  in 
natural  earth  in  May  or  June,  plant  now  with  balls  separately  in 
pots ; also  cuttings  planted  early,  several  or  many  together  in 
larger  pots,  &c.  if  well  struck,  and  advanced  in  top  growth, 
may  plant  off  in  small  pots  singly  ; or  if  small,  may  remain,  or 
prick  several  together  in  large  pots,  till  more  advanced  in  growth ; 
all  watered. 

Cuttings  or  slips  of  myrtle,  small  young  shoots,  may 

be  planted  (b.)  in  pots,  &c.  covered  down  with  a hand-glass  ; 
and  may  be  forwarded  in  a bark-bed. 

Plant — in  separate  small  pots,  any  newly-raised  green-house 
exotics  remaining  several  together  in  larger  pots,  See.  either 
young  seedlings,  or  cuttings  and  layers,  See.  that  are  effec- 
tually struck  and  well  rooted,  and  of  some  advanced  top 
growth. 

Propagate  green-house  plants— some  by  suckers,  others  by 
rboted  off-sets  and  slips,  &c. 

Succulent  plants — any’’  in  want  of  larger  pots  may  be  shifted  ; 
suckers  and  off-sets  planted  ; and  if  cold,  or  very  wet  weather 
prevail,  remove  into  the  green-house  the  more  tender  sorts  ; as 
ficoideses,  cereuscs,  African  aloes,  See. 

In  planting  succulents — give  them  generally  a light  dry  soil. 

Removal  into  the  green-house — commence,  if  cold  or  ex- 
cessive wet  weather,  first  in  the  more  tender  succulents  (b.  m.) 
and  the  oranges,  lemons,  Sec.  (m.  1.)  or,  the  weather  warm, 
may  remain  till  (b.)  next  month. 

Give  the  full  air — to  plants  now  removed  into  the  green- 
house. 


IJOT-HOUSF.  AND  STOVE. 

In  the  het-house  and  pinery,  continue  still  a proper  bark-bed 
heat;  give  air  and  water,  and  finish  shifting  into  larger  pots. 

Keep  all  the  plants  clean — by  washing  or  watering  off  any 
foulness,  clearing  off  decayed  leaves,  dead  shoots,  and  to  extermi- 
nate all  insects  as  well  as  possible. 

Shifting — where  necessary,  into  larger  pots  and  fresh  earth  ; 
finish  (b.  m.) 

Succession  pine-apple  plants — if  net  shifted,  as  advised  in 
August,  should  now  be  fully  finished  (b.)  and  the  heat  ot  the 
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bark-bed  revived,  ready  for  repiunging  the  pots  after  shifting, 
oiving  moderate  supplies  of  water.  [See  August.] 

Xo  shifting  is  required  in  the  pines  now  in  presen 

fruit.  • 

Fruitim ? pinc-applc  plants— now  in  fruit,  supply  with  mo- 
derate watering  ; but  more  moderately  to  those  in  ripe  fruit  oi 

nPMwit  fresh  air — still  freely  in  warm  sun  shining  days;  but 
diminish  the  admission  of  air  as  the  heat  of  the  season  decreases. 

Give  miter  occasionally— to  the  hot-house  plants  in  general, 
hut  more  moderately  to  the  succulent  tribe. 

Propagate  hot-house  plants — -by  suckers,  off-sets,  slips,  seeds, 

See.  assisted  by  the  bark-bed. 

Plant  suckers  and  crowns— of  pine-apple  plants,  to  raise 
successional  supplies  ; the  suckers  are  afforded  from  the  bottom 
of  old  plants,  and  crowns  and  small  suckers  from  the  ripe 
fruit,  laying  them  to  dry  the  succulency  at  bottom  a tew 
days,  then  planted  each  in  a small  pot,  and  plunged  in  a 

bark-bed.  . 1 • i r 

Trim  and  regulate— any  hot-house  plants  in  which  dis- 
orderly growths  occur  in  the  branchy-shooting  kinds,  pruning 
and  trimming  to  order  straggling  and  run-away  shoots;  and 
in  general  cut  out  all  dead  parts,  and  clear  off  decayed 

leaves. 

Fresh  earth— the  tops  of  any  pots  where  it  appears  necessary , 
or  toothers  in  which  the  earth  is  hard  crusted,  loosen  the  surface 

a little. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

In  this  month  all  sowing  and  principal  planting  should  be 
finished  for  this  year  ; some  necessary  for  winter,  others  to  re- 
main for  next  spring  and  summer. 

At  this  season  many  crops  will  be  consumed,  or  past  per- 
fection ; rhe  ground  should  be  cleared  from  the  ref  use,  and  weeds 
hoed  down,  or  the  ground  digged  : and  all  advancing  crops  should 
have  a thorough  clearing  from  autumnal  seed-weeds,  ike.  some 
want  earthing  up,  and  several,  root  esculents  want  digging  up, 

to  preserve  for  winter  eating.  . . , 

Attend  to  the  necessary  sowing  and  planting—  now  required  ; 
and  perform  the  principal  part  early  in  the  month  (b.  m.h 
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The  soa'rng  crops — are  but  few  ; chiefly  a small  crop  of  let- 
tuce,  some  radishes,  successions  of  small'  sallading,  and  a few 
eai  iy  peas  to  come  in  forward  next  summer. 

J lantnig  is  S' ill  necessurj — to  pc:  form  in  several  crops  ; as 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  coleworts,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  and 
to  late  broccoli  and  borecole  ; also  may  plant  garlic  and  shallots, 
several  aroimtic  or  pet  herbs,  some  plants  for  seed,  and  a few 
early  beans  for  next  summer ; and  to  plant  in  hot-beds,  aspara- 
gus, mushrooms,  or  occasionally  cucumbers. 

Ifand-xcecdivg  and  hoeing — new  demand  particular  attention 

to  extnpate  toe  numerous  production  of  autumnal  weeds  before 
winter. 

Prepare  vacant  ground — by  dunging  and  digging  for  present 
and  future  cropping.  ss  b t 

yJsparagus  beds  begin  the  winter  dressing  (m.  1.)  by  cutting 
ov,  n Me  stalks  of  the  asparagus,  now  done  growth  ; hce  off  ail 
wiens  into  the  alleys,  which  then  mark  out  the  proper  width, 
aru  t len  piocced  to  dig  each  alley  along  regularly  between  the 
bee  s,  bury  the  weeds  in  the  bottom  as  you  advance  in  the  dig- 
ging, and,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  proceed,  spread  a good 
portion  of  the  earth  evenly  over  each  bed. 

. “ .Manure  to  old  asparagus  beds  will  be  beneficial  once 

m two  or  tnree  years,  applying  it  at  this  season,  after  clearing 
ay,c.v  t le  stalks  an*  weeds  as  above,  using  principally  rotted  dung, 
laid  both  on  tne  beds  and  alleys,  fork  it  into  the  beds  moderately, 
and  dig  in  that  of  the  alleys,  spreading  some  of  the  earth  thereof 
o\ei  the  beds  regularly  as  you  advance  in  the  digging. 

- I he  young  seedling  asparagus — remaining  in  the 
sect -beds,  need  only  the  weeds  and  decayed  stalks  of  the  plants 

cleared  away  (m.  1.)  or  may  also  spread  a little  short  dry  dung 
over.  J b 

~ ‘ . ^sparagus  to  force- — may  be  planted  in  a hot-bed,  three 
v cai  old  plants,  tor  a second  or  first  winter  crop.  [See  Septem- 
ber and  November.]  L 1 

Artichokes-—  need  no  particular  culture  till  next  month. 

t.abjage  plants— at  the  August  sowing,  finish  pricking  some 
in  nursery  beds  ; and  some  of  strong  growth  plant  out  finally  for 

the  early  crop  ; the  rest  not  till  the  spring  j or  pricked  in  beds  tiil 
tnat  season. 

cro^s  ^ 0>  ^ Paring  ^1C  principal  winter  and  spring 

t auli flower  plants— x. he  August-sowed,  for  next  year’s  earlv 
and  main  crops  should  now  be  planted  and  pricked  in  places  oY 
occasional  shelter  for  the  winter;  plant  some  out  finally,  (m.  1.) 
m wcii-cunged,  ground  under  protection  of  hand-glasses,  placed 
a yard  asunder,  planting  out  two  or  three  under  each,  or  mav 
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plant  five  or  six  in  each  glass,  to  remain  for  thinning  out  in  the 
spring  ; and  the  rest  prick,  in  frames  three  inches  apart,  to  be 
defended  occasionally  with  the  glasses,  or  in  beds  to  cover  with 
mats,  and  in  warm  borders ; to  remain  for  final  spring 
planting. 

The  cauliflowers  planted  in  July,  for  the  present  au- 
tumn crop,  will  now  be  in  production. 

Aromatic  herbs — clear  from  decayed  stalks,  the  beds  from 
weeds,  dig  or  hoe  between  the  plants  where  they  admit ; or  in 
some,  of  close  running  growth,  as  mint,  &c.  spread  some  earth 
over  the  beds. 

Broccoli  or  borecole — of  the  advancing  crops,  hoe  and  draw 
earth  to  the  stems,  and  finish  planting  out  any  remaining  young 
plants  (b.)  for  spring. 

In  the  early  summer  planted  broccoli  and  borecole — the 
former  will  now  begin  to  produce  some  small  or  middling  cen- 
tral flower-heads,  m the  manner  of  cauliflowers,  for  use  the 
present  autumn  ; and  succcssionaily  in  winter,  &cc.  and  the 
borecole  will  be  of  full  growth,  in  large  spreading  open  heads 
of  fimbriate-curled  leaves,  to  gather  occasionally  at  this  season, 
and  in  winter  for  open  greens  ; and  the  stems  remaining,  will 
produce  a plentiful  secondary  crop  of  fine  sprouts. 

Beans — plant  a small  crop  of  mazagans  in  a south  border  (1.) 
in  a row  close  to  the  wall,  &c.  or  in  cross  rows:  and  ioi 

transplanting,  mayr  towards  (1.)  this  or  any  time  next  month 
sow  some  thick  together  in  a bed  of  light  mellow  earth,  in  which 
they  can  readily  have  occasional  protection  in  winter,  when  se- 
vere weather,  to  preserve  them  more  effectually  in  good  con- 
dition, to  transplant  in  proper  order  towards  the  spring,  [bee 
November.] 

Cardaons — finish  landing  up  fully,  at  least  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet,  or  more. 

Carrots—  the  main  crops  now  at  full  growth  dig  up  (m.  1.) 
either  part  or  wholly,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  close,  then  deposit 
them  in  dry  sand,  in  alternate  layers,  under  cover,  ready  for  use 
in  winter. 

Clean  and  thin  young  carrots,  of  the  August  sowing, 

for  spring. 

Celery— of  advanced  growth,  earth-up  fully,  and  plant  out 
late  crops  for  spring. 

Cresses , mustard , Kc. — for  sallading,  sow  in  warm  borders, 
and  under  frames,  &c.  or  hand-glasses,  towards  (1.) 

Cucumbers — will  now  be  mostly  past  production,  unless  they 
were  defended  in  September  (b.)  with  frames  and  glasses,  or 
some  then  planted  in  a hot-bed  ; or,  if  young  plants  were  raised, 
may  now  be  planted  in  a hot-bed  (b.  m.) 
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Dung  ground — from  old  hot-beds,  and  with  other  dung  : 
being  careful  to  apply  it  where  most  wanted. 

Dig  vacant  ground — both  for  the  present  occasional  crops, 
and  the  rest  ridged  up  to  lie  fallow. 

Endive — tie  up  every  week  some  full  grown  plants,  and 
plant  the  last  crops  in  warm  dry  south  borders,  or  raised 
banks. 

Earth-up — celery  as  it  advances  in  growth,  and  cardoons 
land  up  fully. 

Garlick  and  shallots — may  he  planted  (m.  1.)  in  drv  ground 
for  next  summer,  to  come  in  earlier  and  stronger  than  the 
spring-planted. 

Herbary  cf  aromatics  and  pot.  herbs — clean  and  dress.  [See 
aromatics.] 

Iioeing — perform  in  dry  weather,  to  cut  down  all  autumnal 
weeds  before  winter,  or  much  rain  ; likewise  hoe  between  rows 
of  young  cabbages,  colew'orts,  savoys,  broccoli,  £cc.  and  draw 
earth  to  the  stems  ; also  between  leeks,  lettuce,  endive,  celery, 
&cc.  and  small  hoe  spinach. 

Hand-weeding — attend  to  carefully  in  the 'beds  of  young 
winter  onions,  spinach,  lettuce,  Sec. 

Horse-radish — in  plantations  of  one  or  two  years  old  or 
more,  will  now  be  advanced  to  eligible  growth  and  perfection  to 
dig  up  as  wanted  ; digging  a trench  along  to  the  bottom  of  the 
roots,  cut  them  oft'  level  close  to  the  old  stools,  leaving  these 
undisturbed  for  future  production,  turning  the  earth  of  the  next 
trench  over  them  to  a proper  depth. 

Hot  dung — provide  and  prepare  to  make  hot-beds  for  forcing, 
where  required. 

Hot-bed  forcing — is  only  practised  occasionally  at  this  time 
lor  asparagus,  mushrooms,  and  sometimes  cucumbers. 

Jerusalem  artichokes — are  now  of  full  growth  in  the  root  to 
dig  up  lor  use  as  wanted,  or  (m.  1.)  to  take  up  a quantity  to 
house  for  winter. 

Onions—  the  young  winter  crop,  will  now  require  a very 
careiul  hand-weeding,  not  thinned. 

“ — I he  housed  bulbous  onions  turn  over,  and  pick  out 
any  that  decay. 

Melons — late  ripening,  defend  now  constantly  with  glasses, 
ckc. 

Mint  roots — may  be  planted  in  drills.  [See  November.] 

Love-apples  ripe — gather  some  in  bunches  to  house  for  luture 
use. 

I'Ceks  finish  planting  (b.)  and  hoc  advanced  crops,  to  kill 
the  risinir  weeds. 

Lett lu c the  autumn-sowed  young  plants,  thin  moderately, 
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and  plant  out  some  of  different  sorts  of  the  first  raised  on  warm 
borders  (b.  m.)  for  winter,  and  early  spring  sallads  ; leaving  also 
some  in  the  seed-beds  ; and  of  the  younger  lettuce,  plant  or  prick 
a quantity  (m.  1.)  in  south  borders  and  warmest  quarters,  to 
remain  wholly  for  spring,  &cc.  likewise  of  the  last  sowed,  prick 
some  cos  kinds  in  frames  or  beds,  to  have  shelter  of  glasses  or 
mats  in  winter,  for  spring  and  early  summer  crops  ; or  plant 
some  also  under  hand-glasses. 

Plant  also  some  strongest  lettuce  plants  in  warm  borders 

or  frames,  for  transplanting  into  hot-beds  in  winter  for  forcing. 

Mushroom  beds — if  omitted  making  before,  may  still  be 
made,  and  continue  them  constantly  covered  with  straw  and 

mats.  . . 

When  mushroom  beds  are  in  production,  look  over  them 

often,  to  gather  the  produce  while  young  ; covering  the  bed 
again  directly. 

pcas may  be  sowed  (1.)  of  the  early  hot-spurs,  See.  in  a 

warm  border,  for  the  first  early  crop  next  summer. 

Parsley  grown  rank — cut  down  close  (b.  m.)  to  shoot  out 
afresh  before  winter. 

Large  rooted  parsley — is  now  in  perfection  in  the  roots  to  take 
up  for  use  as  wanted. 

Parsneps — are  now  in  good  perfection. 

Potatoes — acquired  full  growth  (m.  1.)  should  be  wholly  digged 
up  with  forks,  and  housed  to  keep  for  winter  and  following 
spring,  &c.  [See  November.] 

Pot-herbs , Kc. — may  be  planted  of  mint,  penny-royal,  balm, 
tansev,  tarragon,  sorrel,  burnet,  cives,  fennel,  (See . by  tooted 
plants,*  slipping  or  parting  roots  ; also  rooted  full  plants  of  sage, 
thyme,  hyssop,  savory,  rue,  and  rosemary:  thus  continuing 
green  for  use  all  winter. 

The  young  pot-herbs  raised  this  year  may  be  trans- 
planted finally  (b.)  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Spinach — winter  crop,  clear  well  from  weeds  by  hand  or 
small  hoeing,  and  thin  the  plants  moderately. 

Bed  cabbage  and  red  beet  root — arc  of  full  growth  for  use  as 
wanted. 

Radishes — may  he  sowed  (b.)  to  draw  young  the  two  follow- 
ing months. 

Salsafy,  scorzonera,  and  Hamburgh  parsley  roots — arc  now 

in  good  perfection.  ; 

Seed  plants — may  now  be  planted  of  several  principal  sorts 
that  are  of  full  growth,  as  cabbages,  savoys,  parsneps,  carrots, 
turneps,  red  beet,  and  onions,  ot  laige  sound  dried  bulbs ; anil 
ofF-sets  from  old  roots  of  Welch  onions  : the  cabbage  and  savoys 
trench  down  to  their  heads,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder;  the 
others  planted  over  their  crowns,  the  same  distance. 
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Seeds  saved  this  year- — finish  beating  or  rubbing  out,  and 
bagged-up,  See.  for  next  year’s  sowing. 

Small  salladirtg — of  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  &c.  sow  on  a 
warm  border,  or  (1.)  under  hand-glasses  or  frames. 

Savoys — the  main  crops  will  now  be  finely  cabbaged  for 
general  use. 

Strawberry-eels — which  have  not  yet  had  the  autumn  dress- 
ing, should  now  have  it  completed  according  to  the  directions  in 
September. 

Also  strawberries  intended  to  be  planted  this  season, 

should  now  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  directed  last 
month. 

And  for  forcing,  may  plant  strawberries  in  pots,  if 

not  done,  two  years  plants  of  a propier  growch  for  immediate 
bearing,  in  the  ensuing  forcing  season,  transplanting  with  balls 
into  the  pots.  [See  September,  Sec.] 

Th  yme,  sage , savory,  winter  marjoram , rue,  and  hyssop — may 
still  be  planted  (b.)  in  rooted  full  plants  ; removing  and  planting 
them,  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  occasional  winter  use. 

Turncps — latest  crops  finish  hoeing  and  thinning  (b.)  about 
six  inches  asunder. 

Watering — now  will  hardly  be  required,  unless  it  proves  verv 
dry  weather,  w-hen  a gentle  watering  may  be  given  to  any  small 
new  put-out  plants. 

Weeds — now  destroy  in  all  parts,  by  hand-weeding  and  hoe- 
ing before*  winter. 

Hoot  esculents — may  now  be  digged  up  in  several  sorts 
(1.)  to  house  in  sand  for  winter;  as  carrots,  potatoes, 
parsneps,  red  beet,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  salsafy,  scorzo- 
nera,  &c. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Wall  trees  will  still  require  some  attention  to  nail  in  any  pro- 
jecting shoots,  to  admit  all  possible  benefit  of  the  sun,  to  for- 
ward the  ripening  and  flavour  of  late  fruit,  ot  peaches,  grapes, 
plums,  &c. 

Likewise  in  this  month,  many  sorts  of  the  autumnal  eating 
and  winter  fruits,  of  apples  and  pears,  See.  will  requite  general 
gathering. 

The  work  of  planting  and  winter  pruning — niav  also  be 
commenced  this  month  (to.  1.)  in  several  sorts  of  fruit  tress. 

Peaches  and  nectarines,  late  ripen  iAg  on  wall-trees — still 
requiring  all  possible  assistance  of  lire  sun,  should  have  all  the 
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shoots  of  the  trees  continued  trained  in  close  aiid  regular  to  the 
wall,  that  they  may  not  shade,  but  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the 

fruit.  , . . , . 

Grapes  ripening — demand  attention,  to  assist  them  wit.i  the 

full  benefit  of  the  sun,  not  suffering  any  improper  shoots,  or 
others  of  projecting  growth,  to  shade  them  ; but  cut  away  all 
useless  after  productions,  and  nail  in  the  proper  snoots  close  to 

tire  wall.  , , , 

Other  ripening  wall  fruit — as  plums,  pears,  occ.  should 

also  have  the  same  care  as  for  the  peaches  and  gtapes  ; continu- 
ing the  shoots  nailed  in  close  to  admit  tne  full  sun. 

* Continue  to  defend  ripe  grapes — from  birds,  either  by  netting 
them,  or  by  bagging  the  bunches  separately  in  gauze,  crape,  or 
paper  bags',  (b.)  but  the  two  former,  where  attainable,  are  pre- 
ferable to  paper  for  this  occasion. 


Fruit  is  now  ripe , 


or 


at  mature  growth — for  gathering  iii 


most  sorts v both  in  wall  trees,  espaliers,  and  standards,  as  peaches, 
fio-s,  grapes,  some  late  nectarines,  many  salts  of  plums,  peais, 
apples ; also  medlars,  quinces,  and  some  late  cherries  on  north 
walls,  currants,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  wall  nuts,  chesnuts,  See. 
and  of  which  different  fruit  some  are  proper  to  gather  principally 
for  present  eating,  other  for  keeping  a short  time,  and  all  winter, 
and  till  next  spring  and  summer,  as  many  sorts  of  wintei  apples 

and  pears,  particularly.  ...  , 

jlll  stone  fruits — now  remaining  on  the  trees,  as  peaches, 
plums,  See.  will  ripen  fully  this  month  for  present  eating,  hue 
will  not  keep  long  after  being  gathered. 

Grapes,  late  ripe— may  be  gathered  (m.  1.)  cut  witn  part 
of  the  shoots,  and  hang  them  up  on  lines  in  some  dry  warm 
apartment ; they  will  improve  and  continue  good  some  consider- 
able time,  fore  ding  as  wanted. 

The  kcrneUed  frail , ,Vc.— of  the  late  kinds  for  winter,  now 
remaining  on  t.ie  trees,  See.  will  all  attain  full  maturity  ror  ga- 
thering this  montn,  as  apples,  pears,  medial s,  quinces,  services, 

and  bet  berries.  ... 

Gather  apples  and  pears— both  of  the  autumnal  sorts  (b.) 
for  present  supply,  and  to  house  1 or  keeping  a snort  time;  and 
all  the  winter  kinds  (m.  1.)  some  for  immediate  use,  and  the 
greater  part  for  keeping  several  months,  and  to  acquire  mature- 
ripeness  as  they  lie  in  the  fruitery,  in  which  many  or  the  eating 
winter  pears  in  particular  require  to  he  one,  two  or  three 
months,  in  several  different  sorts,  to  acquire  proper  mellowness: 
hut'  for  baking,  stewing,  Sec.  any  sort  may  be  used  both  for  im- 
mediate occasions,  and  as  hereafter  wanted,  during  tneir  con- 
tinuance. , , , 

• The  maturity  of  the  fruit— or  full  growth  on  the  trees  m apples 

and  pears,  is  discoverable  often  Iv  their  easily  quitting  the  wood, 
12  Y 
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or  frequently  falling  ; and  in  many  of  the  summer  and  autumnal 
sorts  particularly  by  changing  yellowish,  &c.  or  becoming  mel- 
low ; though  this  does  not  occur  in  many  of  the  winter  kinds  : 
and  all  sorts  designed  for  keeping,  should  be  gathered  before 
mellow  ripeness. 

To  gather  apples  and  pears , Sc.  for  keeping — they  should 
be  mostly  plucked  by  hand  not  to  bruise  them,  which  would  be 
unavoidable  if  shaken  down. 

Carry  them,  as  gathered,  into  some  dry  apartment, 

each  sort  together  in  an  heap  to  remain  several  days  to  sweat  and 
discharge  the  watery  moisture,  which  prepares  them  better  for 
keeping:  then  being  wiped  dry  should  be  deposited  in  the  fruitery. 
Sec.  upon  shelves  or  other  compartments,  each  sort  separate 
either  in  single  layers,  or  if  straightened  for  room,  several  layers 
one  upon  another;  and,  if  thickly  covered  with  clean  drv 
straw,  to  exclude  the  external  air,  damps,  wet  and  frost,  they 
will  keep  in  greater  perfection  for  use  as  wanted. 

• They  should  be  occasionally  looked  over  to  pick  out 

any  that  casually  decay. 

Quinces  and  medlars — now  at  maturity,  (m.  1.)  should  be 
gathered  and  housed  for  keeping. 

Some  medlars  may  be  laid  in  moist  bran,  to  forward 

their  peculiar  softness  requisite  to  render  them  eatable 

J Vail  nuts  and  chesnilis- — being  now  fully  ripe,  should  be  ga- 
thered both  for  present  supply,  and  for  keeping  ; are  of  full  ma- 
turity when  the  outer  husks  begin  to  open  naturally,  ready  to 
discharge  the  nuts. 

Services  will  be  ready  to  gather — (1.)  and  housed  to  become 
soft  and  mellow  for  eating. 

Berberries  now  ripe — may  be  gathered  for  preserving,  See. 

Planting  fruit-trees — may  be  commenced  towards  (m.  1.) 
or  when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  decay,  which  imply  that  the 
bees  are  done  growth  ; and  there  is  much  advantage  in  early  au- 
tumn planting. 

Prepare  for  planting — borders,  intended  for  wall  trees  and 
espaliers,  by  digging,  Sec..  if  for  any  general  plantation ; or 
where  a poor  light  soil  add  some  rich  manure  of  rotten  dung, 
and  a supply  of  loamy,  or  other  fresh  good  earth,  either  wholly, 
or,  at  present,  only  in  the  places  for  the  trees  ; also  for  stand- 
ards, if  the  ground  is  unfavourable,  and  improvement  is  thought 
requisite,  give  amendment  in  the  same  manner  ; however,  it  is 
necessary  to  observp,  that  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  in  any  com- 
mon, or  tolerably  good  ground,  of  a garden,  orchard,  or  field- 
land,  Sec.  without  any  or  much  amendation  besides  the  general 
culture  of  the  ground. 

IVall-trce  planting — may  be  commenced  occasionally  (b.m.l.) 
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in  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  done 
growth,  the  leaves  decaying. 

Wanting  espaliers — where  intended,  may  be  proceeded  in 
towards  (m.  1.)  in  apples,  pears,  quinces,  See.  done  growing, 
as  observed  of  the  wall  trees. 

Standards  likewise  may  be  planted — towards  (m.  1.)  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  See.  agreeable  to  the  above  obser- 
vations. 

Gooseberries , currents , and  raspberries — may  now  be 
planted  (b.  m.  1.) 

But  for  general  planting — next  month  is  also  an  eligible 
season  for  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees. 

Winter  pruning — may  be  begun  occasionally  in  early  wall- 
trees  (1.)  if  the  leaves  are  fallen,  though  next  month  is  time 
enough  to  commence  that  business  generally. 

Orchards  of  fruit-trees  designed  for  planting—  begin  to 
prepare  the  ground,  making  choice  ot  a propel  situation,  and 
eligible  fertile  soil,  not  too  low  and  wet,  nor  of  a very  gravelly 
or  clayey  nature,  but  of  a moderately  dry  mellow  temperament, 
and  in  which,  may  either  dig  the  ground  along  five  or  ten  feet 
wide  for  each  row  of  trees,  or  only  dig  proper  holes  ready  for 
planting  them  : or  if  an  unfavourable  soil,  or  ot  an  uncultivated 
state,  it  may  be  improved  by  adding  manure  of  rotten  dung  and 
good  fresh  earth,  and  digging  it  in  of  some  considerable  width, 
where  each  tree  is  to  stand,  ready  for  early  planting  next  month, 
as  observed  in  the  preceding  page. 

Sou'  plum  and  cherry  stones — to  raise  stocks  for  building  and 
grafting. 

Cuttings  and  suckers — of  gooseberries  and  currants,  See. 
may  now  be  planted  (m.  1.) 

fruit-trees  for  forcing — plant  (m.  1.)  in  hot  walls  and  other 
forcing  departments,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  See.  mostly  such  as  are  advanced  to  a 
proper  age  for  immediate  bearing  ; or  if  in  pots,  or  transplanted 
with  full  balls  to  the  roots,  may  be  forced  the  ensuing  season, 
or  otherwise  the  year  after. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

In  this  month  the  several  compartments  of  the  flower-garden, 
pleasure-ground,  See.  should  be  prepared  in  the  best  ordei , to 
remain  clean  and  neat  for  the  winter  season  ; and  in  which  may 
commence  general  autumn  planting  in  many  sorts  of  plants, 
roots,  shrubs,  See.  required. 

Preparations  for  planting — should  now  be  forwarded,  by 
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cl^SS‘nS  vaCi!nt  beds,  and  borders  for  bulbous  roots,  and  various 
fibrous-rooted  flower  plants,  also  compartments  for  shrubbery 
planting. 

Planting — may  be  performed  in  all  sorts  of  bulbous  and  tu- 
berous flower  roots,  fi brous-rooted  perennials,  and  biennials ; 
all  kinds  of  evergreens,  and  many  sorts  of  other  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous  roots — may  now  be  planted  of  ail  the 
hardy  sorts,  for  tire  main  blow  next  year,  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
jonquils,  narcissus,  gladioles,  bulbous  and  tuberous  irises,  cro- 
cuses, snow  drops,  &c.  some  retained  to  plant  in  a month  or 
two  after,  or  towards  spring  for  successional  flowering,  all 
planted  in  beds,  borders,  and  some  in  pots. 

In  planting  them  in  beds,  set  them  six  to  nine  inches 

asunder,  two  to  three  inches  deep  ; small  roots  onlv  two  inches 
deep,  and  six  incites  asunder. 

. The  planting  in  borders — perform  principally  in 

patches,  three,  four,  or  fve  together;  crccusses  and  snow  drops 
nearest  the  edge. 

Bulbs  of  lilies,  crown  imperials,  and  frit  Marias — 

should  be  mostly  ail  planted,  especially  all  the  scaly -rooted  kinds 
of  lilies,  &c.  that  were  taken  up  in  summer  or  autumn  after  they 
were  done  flowering,  for  these  sorts  do  not  keep  well  long  out 
of  the  ground,  like  solid  bulbs, 

Or  where  any  white  or  other  lilies  are  unavoidably 

or  occasionally  taken  up  at  this  time,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
them  again  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  retard  the  flow- 
ering in  perfection  next  summer. 

All  off-sets  of  bulbs — finish  planting  (b.  m.) 

Plant  bulbs  m water-glasses — as  dwarf  tuiips,  hyacinths, 
polyanthus-narcissus,  jonquils,  See.  to  flower  early  in  a house, 
placed  near  the  windows. 

Or  may  also  plant  full  bulbs  in  pots,  and  water- 

glasses,  placed  in  a green-house,  to  forward  their  flowering,  or 
for  forcing  in  a hot-house,  &c. 

Transplanting  bulbs — that  have  remained  in  the  ground,  is 
not  proper  at  this  season  for  general  practice,  only  where  particu- 
larly required,  or  to  part  them  when  grown  into  large  bunches, 
and  immediately  re-planted;  but  the  general  removal  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  bulbs  should  he  principally  done  in  summer,  &c. 
soon  after  flowering,  otherwise  is  apt  to  prevent  their  blowing 
in  full  perfection  the  ensuing  year. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — may  be  planted  now  for  early 
spring  flowering,  in  rows  six  inches  asunder  and  two  deep. 

Annual  flower-seeds — finish  gathering  (b.  m.)  when  drv 
weather. 

sill  annuals  done  flowering,  Me. — pull  cleanup,  as 
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they  do  not  survive  to  flower  again ; except  sometimes  in 
India  pink,  and  cuttings  of  chrysanthemum  if  sheltered  from 
cold. 

Prescne  annuals  in  winter — young  plants  of  migno- 
nette,-and  ten  weeks  stocks,  cuttings  of  double  chrysanthemums, 
all  in  pots,  sheltered  in  a frame  or  green-house,  to  flower  early 
the  ensuing  spring. 

Autumnal  bultis  in  flower — protect  the  tender  sorts  from  rain 
and  cold,  as  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lily,  or  any  in  pots  may 
be  placed  in  a frame  or  green-house,  &cc. 

Auriculas  and  carnations  in  pots — remove  to  a warm  border, 
or  the  choice  sorts  into  a frame  (m.  1.)  to  have  occasional 
shelter  in  winter,  from  severe  frost  and  snow,  and  excessive 
rains  ; but  fullv  exposed  to  the  free  air  in  all  open  dry  mild 
weather. 

Finish  planting  auriculas  and  carnations,  in  pots  or 

borders,  See. 

Aconite  ( winter , a small  bul bo-tuberous  root) — plant  in  the 
edge  or  front  of  a border  for  early  flowering  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary, Sec. 

Autumnal  planting — may  be  performed  in  most  bulbous,  tu- 
berous, and  fibrous-rooted  flowers,  to  blow  next  year;  and  in 
many  tree  and  shrub  kinds. 

Arbutus — a fine  evergreen  and  flowering  shrub  ; and  orna- 
mental in  its  beautiful  strawberry-like  fruit  at  this  season,  may 
now  be  planted  in  a warm,  dry  situation. 

Box  edgings — finish  entirely  all  clipping  (b.)  before  the 
season  of  frosty  weather. 

New  box  edgings  may  be  planted — slip  the  box  mo- 
derately small,  with  roots  to  each  slip;  prune  the  long  roots 
and  tops  even  ; then  make  up  the  edge  of  the  border  firm  and 
even  at  top,  and  with  the  spade  cut  out  a small  trench  along  the 
edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  making  the  inside  upright ; and  in 
which  against  the  upright  side,  plant  the  box  low,  close  toge- 
ther, and  earthed  in  near  the  top,  and  tread  down  the  earth 
evenly. 

Old  box  edgings  deficient  or  in  gaps — should  be 

made  good  by  fresh  box  in  a regular  manner. 

Beds  and  borders — clear  now  from  decayed  flowers,  weeds 
and  litter  ; hoe  and  rake  clean,  or  dig  those  that  are  vacant,  ready 
for  planting,  Sec. 

Biennial  J lowers — raised  in  spring  and  summer,  may  he 
transplanted  into  the  borders,  Sec.  where  they  are  to  flower ; 
removed  with  full  roots,  as  wall-flowers,  stocks,  sweet-williams, 
French  honeysuckle,  Canterbury  bells,  See.  or  some  may  remain 
for  spring  planting. 
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Carnation  layers — finish  planting  some  best  kinds,  either 
singly  in  small  pots  till  spring,  or  at  once  into  large  to 
remain. 

Also  plant  some  in  the  borders,  See.  likewise  seed- 
lings. 

Christmas  rose  and  cyclamen — being  curious  early-flowerin^ 
perennials,  if  of  low  growth,  may  be  planted  in  warm  borders^ 
and  in  pots. 

Clipping  finish  (b.) — in  all  hedges  and  edgings. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings — finish  planting  in  pots  (b.)  [See 
September.] 

Cuttings — may  be  planted  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 

Climbing  plants— of  different  sorts  may  now  be  planted 
(in.  1.)  [See  November.] 

Clean  all  parts— oi  the  flower-garden,  pleasure-ground, 
shrubbery,  See.  cutting  down  and  clearing  away  decayed  flower- 
stalks,  hoe  and  rake  the  beds,  borders,  Sec.  prune,  hoe  and  rake 
shrubberies:  grass  lawns  and  plants,  See.  have  the  finishing 
mowings  now  close  and  even ; gravel  walks  well  cleaned  from 
weeds,  and  all  edgings  and  edges  cut  and  trimmed  even  and  re- 
gular, that  the  whole  may  remain  in  neat  regular  order,  for  the 
winter. 

Deciduous  sh  ubs  and  tvees — may  begin  planting  in  most  sorts 

(m.  1.) 

Dig  vacant  beds , borders,  Sic.— to  remain  clean,  and  be 
ready  for  roots  and  plants  intended. 

Divide  oi  pm  t roots  of  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  for  in- 
crease. 

Daisies — may  be  planted,  and  roots  parted. 

Decayed  flodiei  —stalks  clear  away  constantly,  as  they  occur. 

■Edgings — finish  cutting,  and  may  be  planted  of  box,  thrift* 
daisies,  strawberries,  See. 

Edges  of  grass-. — cut  close  and  even. 

Glass  luitns , ilsc.  should  now  have  the  finishing  mowing 
and  cut  neatly,  close  and  even  ; and  occasionally  poled  and 
rolled. 

• Grass  turf  may  be  laid.  [See  Turf.  ] 

Gravel — still  continue  in  neat  order,  by  weeding,  sweeping 
and  rolling. 

Mignonette  in  pots — remove  under  shelter  (m.  1.) 

Cam (l  and  lam  i slums — two  noted  hardy  evergreens,  and 
ornamental  flowering-shrubs,  the  latter  of  which  flowers  nume- 
rously in  long  continuance  in  spring  and  autumn,  may  now  in 
both  sorts  be  planted  in  shrubberies,  or  occasionally  to  cover  any 
naked  walls,  See.  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Lay  shrubs  and  trees — in  the  young  shoots,  both  of  ever- 
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greens  and  deciduous  kinds;  and  former  layers  rooted  of  last 
autumn  and  spring,  or  preceding  summer  plant  off. 

Layers  of  carnations — plant  in  pots,  beds  and  borders. 

Lay  turf— where  wanted,  either  for  new,  or  repairing  old 
work. 

Leaves  falling — now  abounding  in  great  litter,  constantly 
sweep  and  rake  off  from  gravel,  grass,  See. 

Lilies — scaly  bulbous  kinds,  should  be  mostly  finished  plant- 
ing. [See  bulbous  roots.] 

Lombardy  poplar — a tree  of  expeditious  growth,  for  shade, 
shelter,  blind,  &cc.  may  now  be  planted,  but  would  not  advise 
such  a general  planting  of  tiiis  tree  as  has  lately  occurred,  espe- 
cially in  small  gardens,  fore-courts,  See.  detrimentally  to  the 
under  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  being  sometimes 
rather  unsightly  in  such  situations,  when  in  advanced  large,  ex- 
ceeding tall  growth,  and  without  any  variety  of  other  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  trees ; though  in  particular  situations, 
may  be  employed  occasionally  to  form  a speedy  shade,  shelter, 
or  blind,  &c.  and  in  plantations  in  assemblage  with  other  different 
sorts  for  variety. 

Magnolia  ( evergreen )— a superbly  noted  evergreen  exotic 
may  now  be  planted;  alloting  it  a warm  sheltered  situation, 
as  being  of  a tenderish  nature,  in  winter  when  severe 
frost. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower  plants — of  the  fibrous,  tube- 
rous and  fleshy-rooted  kinds,  may  be  transplanted  into  beds 
borders,  pots,  &cc.  all  to  flower  next  year. 

The  young  perennials  and  biennials  raised  last  spring 

and  summer,  plant  out  some  istrongest  plants  thereof  in  the 
borders,  &cc.  to  remain.  , 

Evergreens — may  be  planted  of  all  the  shrub  and  tree  kinds 
as  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  laurustinus,  arbutus,  alaternus,  phil- 
lyrea,  pines,  firs,  cedars,  cypress,  occ. 

Tender  evergreens — plant  in  warm  situations,  as 

evergreen  magnolia,  arbutus,  kalmias,  rhododendron,  tea-tree, 
broad-leaved  myrtle,  &c.  and  small  young  kinds  of  these  and 
other  tender  sorts,  plant  in  pots  to  move  under  shelter  in  severe 
weather. 

Lay  evergreens  whereby  to  propagate  some  par- 
ticular sorts,  which  finish  principally  this  month.  [See  Nursery 
for  September.] 

Flowering  shrubs — may  be  planted  (m.  1.)  or  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay. 

Hoeing  and  raking — now  perform  effectually  in  all  beds, 
borders,  and  shrubberies,  to  clear  them  thoroughly  from  weeds 
and  litter  before  winter. 
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. Herbaceous  plants — of  perennials  and  biennials  of  most  sorts 
may  be  planted. 

Hedges — omitted  clipping,  finish  wholly  (b.)  and  may  be 
planted  both  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  kinds  (m.  1.)  [See 
March.] 

Hyacinths — may  be  planted  in  beds,  borders,  bulb  water- 
glasses,  and  pots,  ixc.  [See  bulbous  roots.] 

- Halves — gather  and  sow  for  quickset  hedges. 

Fibrous  rooted  perennials — may  be  planted  in  young  or  old 
plants,  and  may  propagate  most  sorts  by  off-sets,  or  slipping  or 
parting  the  roots. 

Forest  and  ornamental  trees — may  commence  planting  fm.l.  ■ 

Fl&ieer  plants — still  flowering,  continue  in  neat  regular  order, 
by  occasional  trimming,  &c. 

Part  roots,  or  slip  off-sets — of  perennial  flowers,  to  propagate 
desirable  species  and  varieties. 

Pipings  cf  pinks,  Kc. — finish  bedding  out  (b.)  to  remain  till 
the  spring;  or  some  of  the  largest  early  struck,  may  be  planted 
in  the  borders. 

Or  strong  plants  of  pinks  of  this  or  last  year,  may  be 

planted  out  now  in  borders,  pots,  See.  to  remain  for  flowering  ; 
and  may  slip  or  part  roots  or  others,  in  rooted  sets,  and  planted 
for  increase. 

Planting— may  now  be  commenced  in  great  variety,  both  of 
herbaceous  and  woody  kinds  ; such  as  most  sorts  of  the  bulbous 
and  tuberous  rooted  flowering  tube,  fibrous  and  fleshv  rooted 
perennials,  and  biennial  flowers,  evergreens,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  ornamental  and  forest-trees,  box  and  other  edgings,  and 
hedges. 

Pole,  and  roll  grass — to  have  a clean  firm  surface. 

Planting  in  pots — may  now  he  performed  in  any  desirable 
roots,  plants  and  shrubs,  where  required,  of  curious  bulbs,  pe- 
rennials, biennials,  evergreens,  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Plants  formerly  potted — the  last  spring  or  before, 

clear  from  weeds,' decayed  stalks  and  leaves  ; and  maybe  fresh 
earthed  at  top  ; or,  where  it  may  seem  necessaiy,  any  may 
be  occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  some  fresh  mol'd. 

Remove  plants  in  pots — to  a warm  situation  (m.  1.1 

for  the  winter ; or  choice  suits  place  in  a frame,  &c.  both  ot 
herbaceous  and  woody  kinds. 

Prime  shrubs,  Sic. — from  irregular  strong  shoots,  and  others 
of  disorderly  growths. 

Propagation  perform — in  shrubs  and  trees  by  layers,  cuttings, 
and  suckers  ; and  herbaceous  perennials,  by  slips,  oft-sets,  and 
parting  roots. 

Polyanthuses — plant,  and  propagate  hv  parting  the  roots,  or 
by  detaching  the  outward  off-sets. 
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Privet—  may  be  planted  for  garden  hedges,  See.  being  of 

quick,  close,  neat  growth.  . . 

Py  meant  ha,  or  evergreen  thorn— very  ornamental  in  its  nu- 
merous bunches  of  red  berries  in  winter,  may  now  be  planted ; 
and  being  of  feeble  growth  is  generally  planted  and  trained 
against  a wall  or  building ; also  in  the  shrubbery  supported  with 
stakes,  and  the  straggling  branches  pruned  a little  occasionally 
to  form  a somewhat  bushy  head. 

Rake  all  borders,  Sic.— occasionally  in  a clean  neat  order. 
Rolling — still  continue  in  gravel  walks  once  or  twice  a week, 
and  occasionally  to  grass. 

Seeds  of  (lowers — finish  gathering  (b.  m.) 

Seedling  biennudi  and  perennials — raised  this  year,  plant  out 
some  strongest  finally,  into  flower-borders,  beds,  pots,  &c.  an 

the  rest  in  spring.  . 

Seed  pots  and  boxes — place  now  in  a warm  situation  (m.  1.)  to 

remain  in  shelter  all  winter. 

Shrubberies,  disorderly — prune  rude  shoots,  and  hoe  and 
rake  the  ground. 

Shrubberies  to  plant— dig  and  prepare  the  ground,  and  may- 
be planted  with  any  shrubs  and  trees  required  ; evergreens  any 

time,  and  deciduous  (in.  1.)  ... 

Sweep  gravel  and  grass — now  frequently,  from  tailing 


leaves,  &tc.  . r . 

Slip  roots  or  side  off-sets — of  perennials  to  plant  for  increasing 

any  desirable  sorts. 

Stock  gilli flowers—  finish  planting  (b.)  finally  to  remain ; 
and  plant  some  best  Bromptons  in  pots,  to  have  shelter  in 

winter.  , , 

Slickers  plant — from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilacs,  and  other 

shrubs  and  trees,  for  an  increase  where  required. 

Tree  planting — may  be  performed  in  most  evergreen  kinds 
'b.  m.  1.)  and  deciduous  commence  principally  towards  (m.  1.) 

Thrift  edgings — may  be  planted,  setting  the  plants  either 
dose,  or  only  two  or  three  inches  apart  having  lor  this  oc- 
casion a proper  supply  of  good  fibrous  rooted  lull  plants  divide 
them  into  smaller  slips,  roots  to  each,  and  either  planted  in  the 
manner  directed  for  box-edgings  close  together  to  form  at  once  a 
complete  edging : or  otherwise  make  up  the  edge  of  the  beds 
or  borders  full  and  regular,  and  plant  the  sets  by  dibble  along 
the  top  two  or  three  inches  asunder,  to  grow  close  by 

dgi^ecs. ^ /Ar/yj  Agings  grown  disorderly— .may  now  be 

regulated  by  trimming  in  the  sides,  and  making  good  any  defici- 
encies by  planting  proper  sets  as  requited,  or,  if  very  inegular, 
taken  up  and  regulated. 

I r 
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Tulips  plant  now,  for  the  principal  blow  m spring  and 
summer.  [Sec  bulbous  roots.  1 

Turf  for  grass  work — in  plats,  walks,  lawns,  &cc.  mav  be 
cut  and  laid,  beat  and  roll  it  down  close  and  even. 

If  alls  to  cover — that  are  naked  or  unsightly  in  fore  courts. 
&c.  may  plant  laurel,  phyllirea,  alaternes,  pvracantha,  laurus- 
tinus,  Sec. 


Walt -flowers— plant  nut  in  borders  ; and  double  bloody  kinds 
plant  in  pots  to  have  shelter  in  winter. 

Gather  tree  seeds—  for  sowing,  of  acorns,  ash-keys,  beech- 
mast,  lime-tiees,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  haws  and  of  other  seeds, 
beriies,  nuts,  See.  now  ripe  ; also  flower-seeds  of  annuals, 
biennials,  See. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

In  the  nursery  works  of  this  month  is  comprehended  a great 
deal  of  principal  business  in  preparing  for  and  proceeding  in  the 
autumn  planting  and  transplanting  ot  many  sorts  ■ 1 young  trees 
and  shrubs  ; and  in  the  works  of  propagation  bv  seeds,  cuttings, 
suckers  and  layers  ; and  for  which  occasions  the  ground  must  be 
got  ready  by  digging  or  trenching,  See.  and  to  perform  several 
other  necessary  works  of  culture. 

The  work  of  planting — may  now  be  proceeded  in  successfully 
in  most  soits  of  trees  and  shrubs,  where  it  is  necessary  or  in- 
tended ; evergreens  may  be  transplanted  any  time  in  the  month, 
but  the  deciduous  kinds  more  generally  towards  (m.  1.)  when 
declined  growing,  apparently  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves. 

7 By  thus  planting  early  in  autumn — the  trees  and 
shrubs  will  very  quickly  take  fresh  root  the  same  season. 

In  the  business  of  nursery  planting — is  comprised  that  of 
transplanting  many  sorts  of  seedling  trees  and  shrubs  from  seed- 
beds,  S c.  into  the  nursery  quarters  in  rows  one  to  two  or  three 
feet  asunder,  oi  smaller  plants  pricked  in  nursery  beds  in  rows  at 
ess  distances ; and  likewise  in  transplanting  some  that  have  been 
formeily  planted  out  from  seed  beds,  See.  at  small  distances  in 
then  young  growth,  and  being  now  much  encreased  in  size,  re- 
quire a larger  scope  of  room  in  rows  more  distant:  as  also  in 
p anting  some  particular  sorts  in  pots  as  may  be  required,  es- 
pecially of  some  more  tender  or  curious  plants. 

. . Prepare  ground  for  planting — by  proper  digging  or  trench- 
Uig,  both  toi  the  immediate  reception  of  young  trees  and  shrubs, 
cuttings,  suckers,,  seeds,  See.  and  some  to  remain,  if  thought 
necessaiy,  to  mellow  and  improve  by  the  weather  for  future 
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planting  in  the  following  month,  or  spring,  and  for  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  dig  the  ground  up  in  rough  ridges,  to  me- 
liorate more  effectually  ; and  may  be  levelled  down  when 
wanted. 

Likewise  prepare  some  ground  now  in  beds — three  or 

four  feet  wide,  in  which  to  prick  some  small  plants,  cuttings, 
&c.  and  for  sowing  tree  and  shrub  seeds. 

Begin  planting  out  fruit  tree  stocks  (m.  1.) — ot  seedlings 
and  others,  into  the  nursery  quarters  in  rows,  two  to  three  feet 
distance,  to  remain  to  attain  proper  growth  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  for  grafting  and  budding. 

Likewise  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  flowering 
shrub < — may  begin  to  transplant  (m.  1.)  such  as  want  removal 
from  beds  and  other  compartments  where  they'  are  too  close  or 
much  crowded,  transplanting  them  in  rows  at  proper  distances, 
the  smaller  seedling  plants  and  others  of  slender  growth  may 
some  be  bedded  out  in  rows  six  inches  to  a foot  asunder,  and 
larger  kinds  planted  in  the  quarters  in  rows  at  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  and  a half,  and  about  half  that  distance  in  the 
lines. 

Transplanting  evergreens — may  be  performed  any  time  this 
month  in  most  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  different 
occasions  before  intimated  both  ot  seedling  plants,  and  others 
raised  from  cuttings,  layers,  tkc.  ot  smaller  or  largyr  growth  as 
occasion  may  require  ; such  as  pine-trees,  firs,  cedars,  cypress, 
laurels,  laurustinus,  Portugal-laurel,  phillyrea,  alaternus,  ar- 
butus, and  many  others;  planting  them  in  rows  at  proper  dis- 
tances, agreeable  to  the  fore-mentioned  intimations. 

The  tenderer  evergreens — plant  in  defended  warm  dry 

situations,  such  as  magnolia,  arbutus,  and  several  others  of  si- 
milar quality. 

Like-wise  plant  some  in  pots — of  the  tenderer  or  curi- 
ous sorts  of  evergreens,  &c.  such  as  arbutus,  magnolia,  kalmias, 
olives,  candlcbcrr y-myrtle,  Chinese,  arbor-vitas,  rhododendions, 
and  some  other  less  hardy  exotics,  in  order  for  removing  them, 
in  their  respective  pots,  to  places  of  occasional  shelter  in 
winter. 

Jfs0  in  pots — may  now  plant  any  desirable  or  curious 

sorts  of  hardy  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  and  an\r  curious  or  paiticular  suits  of  hcibaccous  pc- 
rennials. 

Plant  young  fruit  trees  in  pots  (m.  1.) — for  forcing  such  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  figs,  vines,  &c. 

Or  way  also  plant  in  pots — any  sorts  of  dwarf  fruit 

trees  cither  for  curiosity  or  forcing,  or  other  occasions  as  may  be 
required. 
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Sow  tree  and  shrub  seeds — principally  cf  the  hardy  kinds, 
such  as  oak-acerns,  beech-mast,  maple  seed,  haws,  hips,  yew- 
berries,  with  many  other  sorts,  as  also  plum  andcheirvstor.es, 
for  stocks,  all  sowed  in  beds  of  light  earth,  one  or  two  incites 
deep. 

Sow  and  plant  nut  seel -plums — both  of  stones  of  the  fruit, 
and  suckers  and  layers  of  the  trees,  to  raise  stocks  for  budding 
witn  some  principal  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  which 
generally  make  the  most  successful  trees,  when  budded  on  this 
kind  of  p'um  stock. 

May  now  propagate,  by  layers , cutting  and  suckers — in  manv 
soi  ts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  botii  evergreens  and  deciduous 
kinds. 

Make  layers  of  evergreen  shrubs — of  several  hardy  kinds, 
such  as  philjyrca,  ^daternus,  laurustinus,  dvc.  in  the  young  shoots 
only  of  last  summer. 

Take  off  evergreen  layers • — that  were  layed  last  autumn, 
spring,  or  summer,  and  now  rooted,  and  plant  them  in  the 
nursery,  or  plant  some  curious  or  tenderer  kinds  in  pots. 

Lay  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  (m.  1.) — numerous  sorts  mav 
be  raised  by  that  method,  as  elms,  maples,  limes,  ’&c.  choosing 
for  that  occasion  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer,  cut  a small 
gash  on  the  under  side,  which  lay  into  the  earth  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  raising  the  top  upright  several  inches  above  ground, 
they  will  be  rooted  for  planting  oft  next  summer. 

Plant  off  layers — of  the  above,  of  former  laving*  and  now 
well  rooted. 

Plant  cuttings — of  several  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  poplar,  plane-tree,  limes,  alder,  honev- 
suckles,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  of  the  young  middling 
strong  shoots  cf  last  summer. 

Plant  suckers — from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilacs,  gooseberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  and  of  many  other  sorts  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Pruning  perform — in  every  sort  of  trees  and  shiubs  where 
required,  both  in  evergreens,  any  time  in  this  month,  and  deci- 
duous kinds  principally  (m.  1.)  when  the  leaves  decay  : cutting 
off  all  very  rude  or  rank  shoots  from  the  stems;  and  rambling 
disorderly  growths  of  the  head. 

Ln  pruning  evergreens — it  is  advisable  to  complete  what  is 
necessary  ^th is  month,  before  very  cold  weathei  begins. 

7 ^ut  deciduous  kinds  may  either  be  pruned  now  (m.  1.) 
or  in  the  following  months. 

J oung  wall-trees  for  training— plant  (m.  1.)  against  walls, 
pales,  or  reed-hedges. 

L 7 ad i cate  weeds — now  with  the  utmost  diligence  fb  m.l 
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before  cold  wet  weather  set  in,  by  hoeing  and  handweeding  at 
all  opportunities  in  dry  days. 

Remove  pots  offender  plants — to  warm  situations  (m.  1.)  for 
the  winter:  as  some  tenderer  sorts  of  evergreens,  &c.  placed  in 
frames  or  awnings  where  they  can  be  occasionally  sheltered  fiom 
severe  frost. 

Other  trees  and  plants  in  pots  place  in  some  dry  shel- 
tered situation  ; and  (m.  1.)  or  next  month  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
ground  to  protect  the  roots  more  securely  trom  ixost. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 

In  this  month,  as  cold  weather  and  frosts  sometimes  prevail, 
should  finish  removing  all  the  plants  into  the  green-house  (b.  m.) 
especially  the  tenderest  kinds. 

* Oranges  and  lemons— and  other  tenderest  exotics  not  taken  in 
last  month,  remove  into  the  green-house  (b.) 

The  hardier  kinds — as  myrtles,  oleanders,  winter  cherries, 
geraniums,  &c.  mav  remain  abroad  till  towards  (m.)  if  fine 
weather,  but  after  that  time  or  betore,  if  cold  or  very  rainy, 
house  them  as  soon  as  possible ; and  at  any  rate,  all  taken 
in  before  (m.) 

Succulent  plants—  finish  taking  in  all  tenderest  shoots  (b.) 
American  aloes,  and  all  others  (b.  md 

Previous  to  removing  into  the  green-house— dear  off  de- 
cayed leaves,  dead  shoots,  &cc.  and  prune  irregular  growths ; 
weed  the  pots,  and  loosen  the  top  earth,  and  thoroughly  wash 
and  clean  the  heads. 

In  disposing  the  plants  in  the  green-house—  station  the  taller 
sorts  more  or  less  back,  and  the  lower  plants  forward,  having 
the  small  plants  in  the  front. 

Small  plants  of  myrtles,  Me.— if  not  room  in  the  green- 
house, may  be  placed  in  garden  frames. 

Fresh  air—  must  now  be  admitted  freely  every  day  or  night, 
if  mild  weather,  till  (b.  m.)  then  keep  close  every  night. 

Water — give  now  very  moderately  once  a week  to  the  oran- 
ges, lemons,  myrtles,  and  other  woody  kinds  : the  succulents 
more  sparingly. 


HOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

The  cold  season  now  approaching,  the  bark-bed  heat  in  the 
pinerv,  or  general  hot-house,  is  not  only  ncccssaiv,  but  must 
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have  a thorough  renewal  for  the  winter ; and  if  cold  weather 
(1.)  fire  heat  must  be  again  commenced,  continuing  to  give 
proper  admissions  of  fresh  air  in  warm  days,  and  occasional  wa- 
terings. 

Pine-apple  plants — requiring  to  be  continued  always  in  the 
bark-bed,  this  will  now  require  to  be  wholly  renewed^  to  have 
a proper  heat  all  winter,  &c. 

Bark-bed  heat — now  mostly  exhausted,  provide  supplies  of 
fresh  tan  to  make  entire  new  beds  ; screening  out  the  earr.iy  part 
of  the  old,  retaining  only  such  of  the  latter  as  do  not  pass 
through  the  screen,  which  either  level  in  the  bottom,  and  fid 
up  the  pit  with  new  tan,  or  fork  up  the  new  and  the  remaining 
old  bark  together,  and  is  thus  ready  to  receive  the  pots  of  pine 
plants  ; and  will  soon  acquire  a proper  temperature  of  heat. 

The  succession  fruiting  pines — two  years  plants,  for  pro- 
ducing the  pine-apples  next  year,  must  now  be  removed  from 
the  succession  hot-house,  or  pits,  into  the  main  or  fruiting  pi- 
nery ; in  which  the  bark-bed  being  previously  renewed  as  above 
advised,  with  entire  fresh  tanner’s  bark,  and  this  having  acquired 
a moderate  heat,  plunge  the  pots  of  pines  therein  regularly, 
the  largest  behind,  in  gradual  order  to  the  lowest  in  front. 

Young  succession  pines — in  bark-pits,  or  other  hot-heuse 
appendages,  will  also  now  require  entire  new  bark-beds,  to  carry 
them  over  the  winter,  &c. 

Or  in  want  of  sufficient  bark-pit  room,  some  of  the  young 
pines  may  be  placed  in  substantial  dung  hot-beds,  under  frames 
and  glasses  ; having  some  old  or  new  tan  at  top  of  the  bed,  six 
or  eight  inches  depth,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots. 

Pipe  pine-apples — still  advancing  to  perfection  in  late  fruit, 
save  the  crowns  if  wanted  for  planting. 

yjdmit  fresh  air — to  the  hot-house  plants  moderatelv,  every 
warm  day,  when  sunny  and  calm. 

Water — continue  to  apply  moderately  to  the  plants  in  general ; 
but  less  to  the  succulent  kinds  than  the  others. 

Plant  suckers  and  iroipns  of  pines — from  old  plants  and  the 
ripe  fruit,  for  young  succession  supplies.  [See  August  and  Sep- 
tember.] 

To  the  hot-house  plants  in  general — give  nearly  the  same  oc- 
casional culture,  as  suggested  last  month  in  thl-  different  sorts, 
according  as  it  may  seem  necessary  in  their  various  orders  of 
growth. 

Pile  heat — in  the  hot-house,  if  cold  weather  towards  (1.) 
begin  again  for  the  winter,  moderately  every  evening.  [Sec 
November,  j 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  business  now  in  the  kitchen-garden  is  sowing  and  plant- 
ing some  few  articles  for  early  crops  next  year ; and  some  to 
force  in  hot-beds  for  winter  consumption,  and  to  give  occasional 
weeding,  and  sometimes  hoeing  to  advancing  late  young  crops : 
also  to  dung  and  dig  vacant  ground. 

The  business  of  sowing  and  planting  is  but  inconsiderable  at 
this  season;  but  is  necessary  in  a few  articles,  both  in  the  open 
ground,  and  some  in  hot-beds. 

Articles  for  sowing — are  only  some  early  peas  and  beans, 
and  small  sallading  ; the  two  former  in  warm  borders,  the  latter 
under  glasses,  or  in  hot-beds. 

Planting — is  required  principally  to  finish  what  was  omitted 
last  month,  as  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  cabbage  coleworts,  celery, 
endive,  garlick,  shallots  ; a few  early  beans,  and  some  plants 
for  seed  ; and  in  hot-beds  to  plant  asparagus,  mushroom  spawn, 
mint,  tarragon,  and  lettuce. 

Advancing  young  crops — clear  from  weeds  ; winter  onions 
and  spinach  carefully  hand-weed  ; and  hoe  between  advancing 
young  crops  of  coleworts,  cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  celery, 
leeks,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  loosening  the  surface  of  the  earth 
about  the  plants,  which  will  beneficially  encourage  their 
growth,  and  the  hoeing  will  also  kill  many  of  the  slugs 
and  other  detrimental  vermin  lurking  in  the  earth  at  this 
season. 

The  preparation  of  vacant  ground — forward,  by  dunging 
where  necessary  ; and  digging  the  ground  in  ridges,  to  improve 
for  sowing  and  planting  in  the  spring. 

Asparagus — if  omitted  winter  dressing  last  month,  finish 
now,  by  cutting  down  the  stalks,  landing  up  the  beds.  [See 
October.] 

Also  if  manure  is  required  to  old  asparagus  beds,  apply 

it  now,  as  directed  last  month. 

Asparagus  to  force  for  winter — plant  in  hot-beds,  such 

as  have  been  transplanted  two,  three  or  four  years,  of  proper 
age  and  strength  to  produce  good  shoots  ; make  a substantial  hot 
bed  for  one  or  several  three-light  frames,  about  a yard  high,  and 
two  or  three  inches  wider  on  each  side  than  the  said  intended 
frames^  and  for  each  frame  have  several  hundred  plants  or  aspa- 
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ragus  roots  ; for  in  hot-bcds  these  plants  should  be  placed  as  close 
as  they  can  possibly  be  crouded  together,  in  order  that  the  bed, 
according  to  its  extent,  may  afford  a sufficient  production  at  each 
gathering,  either  for  private  or  public  supply,  and  in  the  whole 
proportionate  or  equivalent  to  the  trouble  and  expence  of  forcing. 

That  having  procured  the  requisite  quantity  of  plants, 

and  the  hot-bed  made  according  to  the  foregoing  dimensions, 
for  one  or  more  frames  length-ways,  proceed  directly  to  plant- 
ing ; but  not  to  put  on  the  frames  as  yet,  till  the  violent  heat  of 
the  bed  transpires  ; first  earth  the  bed  at  top  with  rich  light  earth, 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  on  which  raising  a small  ridge  of  earth 
across  one  end,  and  against  which  place  the  first  course  or  laver 
of  plants  very  close  together,  to  the  widrh  of  the  allotted  frame, 
the  crowns  upright,  drawing  a little  earth  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
roots  ; placing  more  plants  against  these  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  so  continue  w ith  the  rest,  placed  as  close  together  as  possible, 
several  hundred  to  each  frame,  as  aforesaid,  keeping  the  crowns 
upright,  all  of  an  equal  level  height ; then,  on  the  outer  top 
edge  of  the  bed,  bank  up  some  moist  earth  close  against  the  out- 
side roots  all  round,  and  earth  over  the  crowns  only  about  two 
inches  deep  for  the  present,  which  concludes  the  work  of  plant- 
ing, but  not  yet  to  put  on  the  frames. 

Then  observing,  that  as  the  bed,  if  extensive,  will  probably 
acquire  a violent  heat,  the  frames  and  glasses  must  still  be  conti- 
nued off  till  the  great  burning  heat  has  evaporated,  which,  if 
confined,  would  be  apt  to  scorch,  or  steam-scald  the  roots,  but 
when  become  moderate,  set  on  the  frames,  applv  more  earth 
over  the  crown  of  the  plants  by  degrees,  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches  or  more,  in  the  whole,  and  put  on  the  glasses,  opening 
them  an  inch  or  two  occasionally,  to  admit  air  and  give  vent  to 
the  stream  rising  in  the  bed. 

The  bed,  if  it  w’orks  favourably,  will  begin  to  yield  a pro- 
duction in  a month  or  five  weeks,  and  continue  about  three  weeks 
in  production  ; so  that  to  have  a regular  succession,  a new  hot- 
bed must  be  made  and  planted  with  fresh  plants  for  each 
bed. 

In  former  made  asparagus  hot-beds — where  the  buds  are  ad- 
vancing, give  air,  and  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  beds,  by  a lining 
of  hot  dung  to  the  sides,  and  cover  the  glasses  every  night  w ith 
mats  or  straw-iitter. 

■ Gather  asparagus  in  hot-beds  when  the  shoots  are 

two  or  three  or  four  or  five  inches  long.  [See  December.] 

Artichokes — w’inter  dress ; cut  do*vn  the  large  leaves,  and  dig 
the  ground  in  a gradual  moderate  ridge  longitudinally  over  each 
rowq  and  close  up  about  the  plants,  leaving  the  hearts  clear. 

— — Late  artichoke  heads — may  be  cut  with  the  full  stalks, 
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and  place  the  stalks  in  sand  under  cover,  they  will  continue 
good. 

Beans- — plant  some  mazagans  (m.  1.)  on  a warm  border, 
either  for  the  first  or  succeeding  early  crop  ; or  sow  some  also 
thick  in  a bed,  to  be  sheltered  from  frost,  for  transplanting  to- 
wards spring,  when  of  one  or  two  inches  growth ; likewise 
plant  some  long  pods  in  a border  or  quarter,  to  succeed  the  ma- 
zagans in  bearing. 

Beet  (red  rooted) — dig  up  some  to  preserve  in  sand,  &c. 
under  shelter  from  wet  and  frost. 

Broccoli  and  borecole — are  now  in  perfection  in  the  autumn 
crops.  [See  October.] 

Cauliflower  plants — omitted  planting  under  hand-glasses  and 
pricking  in  frames,  &c.  last  month,  perform  it ; (b.)  this,  ac- 
cordina  to  the  directions  in  October  ; and  admit  the  free  air 

O 

every  mild  dry  day, 

— — The  autumn  and  winter  caulifloweis  planted  in  July 
will  now  be  in  full  production. 

Cabbages  and  coleworts — finish  planting  out  all  that  are  in- 
tended before  the  spring. 

Celery — land  or  earth-up  the  full  grown  crops  near  the  top  ; 
and  others  in  advancing  growth,  earth-up  in  proportion. 

Finish  planting  late  celery,  in  shallow  trenches. 

Cardoons — carth-up  finally  (b.)  some  will  now  be  blanched 
for  use. 

Carrots — of  the  main  crops,  finish  digging  up  (b.)  preserve 
all  winter  in  sand,  &c.  as  advised  in  October. 

Colercorts — finish  planting  for  the  spring  crops. 

Composts  prepare  for  hot-beds — of  rich  earth,  loam,  and 
rotten  dung,  all  blended  together  in  an  oblong  ridge  heap. 

Cucumbers — where  any  in  hot-beds,  give  air  daily  in  mode- 
rate weather,  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings  of  hot  dung,  and  co- 
ver the  glasses  at  nights.  [See  January  and  February.] 

Dig  up  root  esculents — of  large  carrots,  parsneps,  red-beet, 
5cc.  to  preserve  in  sand  for  winter. 

Dung  ground — now  with  attention,  where  most  wanted, 
and  for  principal  crops  ; and  digged  in  only  one  spade 
deep. 

Digging — forward  in  vacant  ground,  laying  it  in  rough 
ridges,  to  fertilize  by  the  weather. 

lflarth-up — celery  and  cardoons,  and  hoe  earth  to  the  stems 
of  -advancing  young  cabbages,  broccoli,  &c. 

Endive — continue  tying  up  the  leaves  of  full  grown  plants  in 
open  dry  weather,  to  whiten  ; or  transplant  also  some  full  plants 
into  the  south  side  of  a raised  bank  of  dry  light  earth,  defended 
iii  s>\ere  and  very  wet  weather,  with  a frame,  2cc.  to  pieservc 
them  more  effectually  for  future  blanching. 
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Anti  in  a similar  bank  of  earth,  may  plant  a quantity  of 

endive  (b.  na.)  in  the  common  method,  though  only  about  hve 
or  six  inches  asunder,  to  stand  the  winter,  and  for  spring  supply  ; 
covering  with  a frame,  mats  or  straw,  Lc.  in  severe  weather. 

Garlicft  and  shallots — finish  the  autumn  planting  (b.  m.) 
[See  February.] 

Mushroom-beds - — may  be  made,  if  omitted  before  ; and  con- 
tinue the  w'hole  constantly  covered  thick  with  straw,  ai.d  mats 
over  that;  secure  from  wet  and  cold.  [See  September.] 

Onions — the  young  winter  crop,  carefully  finish  weeding,  not 
thinned,  except  a few  as  wanted  for  present  use,  of  any  that  are 
of  advanced  growth. 

Parsley-*- if  any  remain  rank,  cut  down  (b.)  to  shoot  up 
afresh. 

Peas — may  be  sowed,  early  hotspurs,  in  warm  borders  (b. 
and  m.)  either  for  the  succeeding,  or  first  early  crops; 

Parsneps—d ig  up  a quantity  (b.)  to  preserve  in  sand,  &c, 
under  cover,  for  ready  use  in  winter. 

Potatoes — finish  digging  up  wholly  (b.)  and  housed  and  co- 
vered thick  with  straw', 

Pricking  out — finish  in  young  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and 
Jettuce  in  their  winter  beds  (b.) 

Plants  under  frames  and  glasses — as  cauliflowers,  lettuce, 
&c.  give  the  full  air  every  mild  day,  but  defended  with  the  glasses 
of  nights,  and  cold  cutting  weather,  and  from  frest  and  great 
pains. 

Pot-herbs-: — finish  cleaning  the  beds.  [See  September  and 
October.] 

Padishes — may  be  sowed,  some  short  tops  in  a warm  border 
(m.  1.)  [See  December.] 

Hand-zcecd — now  with  good  attention  the  beds  of  voting 
winter  onions,  spinach,  and  other  small  plants. 

Hoe — in  dry  days,  between  advancing  crops  of  coleworts, 
cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  &c.  cutting  down  weeds,  loosen 
the  earth,  and  draw  some  about  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Horse-radish — dig  up  some  to  lay  in  sand,  ready  for  use,  in 
case  of  hard  frost. 

Horserstable  dung — provide  and  prepare  in  a heap  for  hot- 
beds, where  required  for  forcing. 

Hot-beds — arc  required  in  forcing  asparagus,  mint,  lettuce, 
small  sallading,  &c.  where  these  articles  are  in  request  in 
winter. 

Manure  ground-^- witli  rotten  dung,  or  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  apply  it  where  most  wanted. 

Lettuces — young  plants  finish  pricking  in  frames,  hand- 
glasses, &cc.  and  warm  borders  (b.)  for  spiing.  [Sec  Oc- 
tober.] 
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.» i To  lettuce  under  glasses,  &cc.  give  air  freely  in  dry- 

mild  days;  , ,,  . 

' Plant  lettuce  in  hot-beds — large  plants  to  cabbage  in 

winter;  or  in  want  of  hot-beds,  may  put  in  some  strong  plants 

in  natural  beds;  under  frames  and  lights..  . . . 

Mint — may  now  be  planted  by  roots  in  drills,  for  next  spung 
and  summer  production,  and  for  several  years  to  come  ; draw 
drills  six  inches  asunder,  place  the  roots  along  the  bottom  and 

earthed  over.  . , 

And  may  also  plant  some  mint  roots  in  a not 

bed  to  obtain  young  green  mint  the  present  season;  01  a^ 

winter.  . , , . 

Jerusalem  artichokes— now  in  perfection  ; should  dig  up  a 
quantity  before  hard  frost  prevail,  to  preserve  in  sand,  or  under 

cover,  ready  when  wanted.  _ . . . 

Jiaot-esculents — dig  up  to  preserve  m sand,  and  particularly  all 
the  main  crops  of  carrots,  some  parsneps,  red  beet,  salsaty, 
scorzonera,  black  Spanish  radish,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  some 
horse  radish,  all  the  potatoes,  and  removed  under  shelter  and 
laid  in  dry  fine  sand  ; or  the  potatoes,  only  thickly  covered  wit 
straw,  they  will  all  remain  good,  ready  in  all  weather  when 

wanted.  . ..  , , 

Savoys — are  now  excellent  m fine  full  heads. 

Spinach — finish  clearing  effectually  from  weeds  j and  some 
may  be  gathered,  either  by  thinning  where  thick,  or  take  only 

the  larger  outer  leaves.  4 , ,1 

Small  sal  lading— sow  either  in  a warm  border,  under  hand- 
glasses, or  in  a frame  or  hot-bed.  r 11 

* Seed-pla nts — for  producing  seed,  finish  planting  ; a £11- 
headed  cabbages  and  savoys,  large  carrots,  parsneps,  ted  be  , 

onions,  8cc.  [See  October.]  - . , > 1 

Strawberries — intended  for  planting  tins  year  finish  (b.)  and 
old  beds  cleaned.  [See  September  and  October  ] 

Plant  strawberries  in  pots  tor  forcing,  where  1 

tended,  as  advised  in  September  and  October,  if  not  then 

i0Trc,uh  vacant  groimd-m  two  feet  wide  trenches  or  or  two 

snades  deep  laying  the  earth  of  each  trench  in  a rough  ridge,  to 
pvdveriz^and  Improve  by  the  weather;  and  may  t£n  be  ex- 
peditiously levelled  down  from  sowing  and  planting  in 
spring. 
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Late  fruit  <?/— apples,  pears,  grapes,  medlars,  services,  finish 
gathering  (b.) 

For  planting — this  is  an  eligible  season  for  all  sorts  of  wall 
and  espalier  fruit  trees,  as  also  for  all  kinds  of  standards;  and  it 
will  be  of  particular  advantage  to  complete  the  principal  supply, 
that  are  intended  for  planting  before  the  spring. 

General  winter  pruning' — may  be  performed  inwall  trees  and 
espaliers,  and  to  standards  where  needful. 

Borders  intended  for  planting — wall  trees  and  espaliers,  if 
any  improvement  is  required,  apply  dung,  fresh  loam,  Lc. 
either  wholly  or  only  for  the  present  where  each  tree  is  to  be 
planted. 

. All  fruit-trees  for  planting — may  be  had  at  the  nurseries, 
either  young  or  advanced  trained  growth  for  immediate  bearing, 
in  the  proper  season. 

Wall-tree  planting — may  be  performed  in  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  figs,  and  vines  ; allotting  a 
principal  supply  for  south  walls  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  for 
earliest  fruits  ; other's  on  west  and  easterly  aspects,  and  also 
some  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  on  north  exposures. 

— The  proper  distance  for  planting  tvall-trees  is,  fifteen 

to  eighteen  feet,  for  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums, 
cherries,  and  vines ; eighteen  to  twenty  feet  for  pears  and 
figs. 

■ In  planting  wall-trees,  where  the  walls  are  of 

some  tolerable  height,  may  plant  between  the  common  dwarf 
wall-tiees  half  standards,  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wall. 

Espalier  trees  plant  of  apples,  pears,  quinces,  medlars, 
plums,  cherries,  mulberries,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  distance; 
and  place  stakes  or  rails,  on  which  to  tram  the  branches. 

For  standard  trees — to  plant  in  gardens  and  orchards : the 
proper  sorts  are  apples  and  pears  in  large  supplies,  next  of  plums 
and  cherries ; also  some  medlars,  quinces,  and  sendees,  in 
smaller  portions,  and  a few  trees  of  mulberries : all  planted  in 
rows,  not  less  than  twenty- five  to  thiitv,  or  forty  feet  distance  ; 
always  in  the  apple  collection  plant  a good  supply  of  codlins’ 
profitable  gieat  bearers,  and  tor  their  early  and  lasting  usefulness 
in  summer  and  autumn. 

I-ikewise  for  standards,  plant  some  filberts,  berberries, 
damsons,  hazel-nuts,  almonds,  bullaces,  walnuts,  Spanish  ches- 

nuts  ; or  may  also  plant  filberts,  hedgewavs  for  a shady  walk, 
ccc.  ' J 
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And  for  moderate  standards  may  also  plant  some  Breda 

and  Brussels  apricots  in  a warm  sheltered  situation. 

In  orchard  planting — allot  always  plenty  of  apples 

and  pears,  with  a tolerable  portion  ot  cherries  and  plums ; and 
some  of  all  the  other  fruits ; and  may  plant  walnuts  outward. 
[See  October.] 

Half  standard  fruit-tree* — may  be  planted  occasionally,  as 
secondary  supplies,  or  for  small  gardens. 

Du  art  standards — may  be  planted  for  variety  or  curiosity, 
or  for  small  gardens,  in  borders,  adjoining  walks,  &c.  and  will 
bear  very  agreeably. 

rJ/ie  -1'inter  pruning — may  now  be  forwarded  in  wall-trees 
and  espaliers  ; and  to  standards,  where  occasionally  wanted ; 
but  in  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  a winter  and  summer  pruning  is 
necessary  every  year,  to  preserve  the  requisite  regularity,  and 
promote  fruitfulness : and  us  the  summer  pruning  comprised  a 
regulation  among  the  shoots  of  the  year  only,  the  winter  prun- 
ing is  necessary,  both  to  regulate  the  general  supply  of  young 
wood  retained  in  summer,  and  occasionally  in  the  older  branches. 

Wall-tree  pruning — forward  in  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
vines,  plums,  cherries,  to  cut  out  the  remaining  ill-placed, 
useless,  and  superabundant  shoots  of  last  summer,  and  improper 
old  wood. 

In  pruning  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  they 

bearing  mostly  on  the  voung  wood  ot  each  preceding  summer, 
leave  a plentiful  supply  of  the  best  well-placed  side  and  terminal 
shoots  ; and  prune  out  close  all  remaining  fore-right,  improper 
and  superabundant,  and  part  of  the  most  super-advanced  former 
bearears,  unfruitful  and  unserviceable  old  wood,  to  make  l oom 
for  the  young,  which  shorten  about  one  third,  or  strong  shoots 
less,  and  weak  ones  cut  shorter ; and  then  nail  the  whole  tree 
regular,  arranging  the  branches  horizontally,  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  asunder. 

Prune  also  plums , pears,  cherries , apples , &'  c. — in  wall- 
trees  and  espaliers ; observing,  as  these  continue  bearing 
several  years  on  the  same  branches  upon  small  natural  spurs, 
retain  only  some  best  well-placed  young  shoots  of  last  summer, 
in  vacant  parts,  and  a leader  to  each  branch,  where  room  for 
their  extension,  prune  out  all  the  others  ; also  casual  worn-out, 
irregular,  or  improper  old  branches,  and  dead  wood,  continuing 
all  the  proper  shoots  and  branches  at  their  full  length,  and  trained 
in  regular  to  the  wall,  &c.  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder. 

Pines — mav  also  be  pruned  ; the  last  year’s  shoots  are  the 
proper  mother  bearers ; leave  plenty  of  the  best  in  all  parts,  to 
train  in  six  or  eight  inches  asunder,  cutting  out  the  super- 
abundant and  improper,  with  part  of  the  super-advanced  former 
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year's  bearers  am!  naked  old  wood,  and  shorten  the  retained  shoots 
to  three,  or  four,  five  or  six  joints,  and  then  nailed  in  at  six  or 
eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance. 

Fig-tree  priming — is  advisable  to  defer  till  February,  and  di- 
vest them  now  of  all  the  autumnal  green  fruit.  [.See  February 
and  March.] 

In  proceeding  to  prune  wall- trees — of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  vines,  &c.  generally  first  unnail  most  of  the  shoots 
that  were  trained  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  branches  that  you  may  have  opportunity  to  examine 
more  readily,  what  are  proper  to  cutout  and  retain,  and  to  have 
■room  to  prune  with  greater  accuracy  ; as  also  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity after  pruning,  to  arrange  the  general  branches  and  s-oots 
accordingly  in  regular  order. 

Observe  that  in  unnailing  the  shoots  and  branches 

should  previously  strike  each  nail  gently  w’ith  the  hammer  to 
loosen  them  in  their  places,  that  they  may  more  easily  draw  cut 
without  breaking  the  bricks  or  mortar. 

Standard-tree  pruning — is  only  occasionally  necessary  to  cut 
out  casual,  cross  placed,  or  crowded  and  disorderly  branches,  or 
to  reduce  ramblers  and  low  straggling  productions,  and  to  cut 
out  dead  wood. 

Planting  gooseberries  and  currants — six  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
distance. 

Plant  and  prune  raspberries' — set  them  in  rows  four  feet  and 
a half  by  a yard  distance  ; and  in  old  plantations,  former  planted, 
cut  out  the  old  decayed  stems  that  were  last  year’s  bearers  ; thin 
the  young  to  three,  four,  or  five,  of  the  strongest,  on  each 
stool,  and  shortened  at  top. 

Cuttings — of  gooseberries  and  currants  may  now  be  planted, 
of  the  young  shoots. 

• Likewise  suckers  from  the  roots  of  one  or  two  years 

growth,  or  more,  may  be  planted  ; or  gooseberries  and  currants, 
advancing  in  several  stems  from  die  root  may  be  divided  into 
single  plants. 

Suckers  dig  up — from  roots  of  fruit-trees  ; and  plant 
some  for  stocks ; such  as  plums,  pears,  codlins,  quinces, 
&c.  for  grafting  and  budding  with  the  respective  sorts  of 
fruit. 

Fur  forcing — in  hot  walls,  &c.  may  now  plant  peaches* 
nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  vines,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  mostly 
trained  trees  of  a bearing  state.  [Sec  October.] 

Keeping  fruit — deposited  in  the  fruitery,  as  apples,  pears, 
medlars,  &cc.  examine,  to  pick  out  any  that  decay,  covered 
thick  with  straw  to  exclude  the  air,  frost,  and  damps. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN',  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Clean  the  general  compartments — cutting  down  and  clear 
away  all  decayed  flower  stalks  ; hoe  and  rake,  or  dig  the  boidcis, 
&c.  clean  the  gravel,  grass,  and  all  parts  from  litter  of  fallen 
leaves,  <$ec.  the  gravel  from  weeds,  and  finish  mowing  the 
grass,  (b.)  close  and  even  ; and  to  prune,  clean  and  dig  shrub- 
beries. 

Planting' — maybe  performed  in  all  sorts  oi  bulbous  and  tube- 
rous flower  roots,  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  biennials,  and 
most  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Beds  and  borders — designed  for  planting  bulbs  and  other 
flowers,  prepare  by  proper  digging. 

Compartments  for  shrubbery  planting — should  be  digged  and 
laid  out,  in  the  order  intended,  for  present  planting. 

The  various  sorts  of  plants,  shrubs  and  trees — 

for  planting,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  nurseries,  &c. 

Bulbous  roots — generally  complete  the  principal  autumnal 
planting  ^b.  m.)  in  beds,  borders,  &c.  ot  tulips,  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  polyanthus-narcissus,  and  all  other  hardy  bulbous 
kinds. 

Place  also  bulbs  in  water  glasses  to  flower  in  a room, 

and  change  the  water  when  very  foul  or  fetid. 

Or  may  also  plant  bulbs  in  pots,  and  boxes  of  light 

earth  or  sand,  to  blow  in  a room,  or  where  required ; and  for 
forcing  in  a hot-house,  oec. 

Almond  tree  and  dwarf  kinds — plant  in  shrubberies;  being 
very  ornamental  in  their  early  flowering. 

Anemones  and  ranunculuses — finish  the  autumn  planting 
(b.  m.) 

Auriculas  and  carnations  in  pots — finish  placing  now 
under  a warm  south  wall ; or  in  a frame,  to  have  occa- 
sional shelter  of  glasses  in  severe  weather,  or  gieat  rains, 
snow,  &c. 

Biennial  flowers — may  be  planted  (b.  m.)  or  not  till  spring. 

Box  edgings — may  be  planted  ; and  finish  any  clipping  in  old 
edgings  (b.)  before  frost. 

Carnations — finish  planting  (b.  m.)  in  borders  and  pots,  and 
remove  those  in  pots  to  a warm  situation. 

Climbing  and  trailing  plants— oi  the  shrubby  kind,  may 
now  be  planted  and  trained  against  walls,  buildings,  and  arbours, 
&c.  such  as  Virginia  creeper,  ivy,  virgins  bower,  honey- 
suckles, jasmine,  passion-flower,  &rc.  the  former  ( Virginia 
creeper)  will  also  succeed  in  towns  and  cities  in  any  situation, 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings  , also  ivy  in  a more 
open  airy  exposure. 
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Catalpa — a beautiful  large-leaved  deciduous  tree,  plant  in 
shrubberies. 

Composts — prepare  for  flower-beds  and  pots,  of  good  light 
garden  earth,  sandy  loam,  retied  cow-dung,  &.c.  ana  turn  pre- 
pared composts  occasionally. 

Cuttings — may  be  planted  of  various  sorts  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  (b.  m.)  or  deferred  till  spring  : the  young  shoots  of 
last  summer  are  proper  for  this  occasion. 

Borders,  Sic. — finish  clearing  from  all  decayed  flower  stems, 
and  give  a general  hoeing  and  raking  ; or  may  be  digged,  espe- 
cially where  planting  bulbs  or  other  flower  plants  is  intended. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs — may  now  be  planted  freely  of  all 
hardy  sorts  (b.  m.  1.) 

Double  blossom  cherry  and  almond — fine  ornamental  early 
flowering-shrubs,  may  now  be  planted  in  shrubberies,  pots, 
&c. 

Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees — of  all  hardy  sorts,  may  still 
be  planted,  finishing  early,  or  by  (m.  1.)  for  fear  of  severe 
frost. 

. Tender  young  evergreens  in  pots  place  in  a warm 

situation  ; or  the  more  tender  young  plants  place  in  frames,  See. 
to  have  occasional  shelter  of  glasses  or  mats. 

■ Laying  evergreens  for  propagation,  finish  (b.  m.) 

Edgings — may  be  planted  of  box,  thrift,  daisies,  and  straw- 
berries, See. 

Edges  of  grass — cut  or  trim  close  and  regular. 

Fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  perennials  and  biennials — finish 
the  autumnal  planting. 

Flowering  shrubs • — may  be  planted  of  all  or  any  sorts  re- 
quired for  shrubberies,  borders,  &c.  both  of  the  deciduous,  and 
most  of  the  evergreen  kinds  ; but  the  latter  complete  soon  before 
the  approach  of  severe  frost. 

Forest  and  ornamental  tree  planting — may  now  be  forwarded 
in  all  sorts,  both  for  timber  plantations,  and  to  ornament  exten- 
sive pleasure  grounds,  parks,  &c. 

Grass — finish  mowing,  and  occasionally  poled  and  rolled  in 
dry  weather. 

Grass  turf  may  be  laid. 

Gravel — still  weed,  clean,  and  roll  principal  walks:  not  dig 
them  up  in  ridges,  as  sometimes  practised  at  this  season,  which 
renders  them  both  unsightly  and  useless  all  winter,  without  an- 
swering any  beneficial  purpose. 

Ground  work — forward  for  planting,  and  other  designs  in 
walks,  lawns,  shrubberies,  See. 

Hedges — emitted  clipping,  finish  (b.) 

Planting  hedges  may  be  performed  in  quickset  or 

whitethorn,  piivct,  hombean,  elm,  poplar,  elder,  beech,  maple. 
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Vdw,  holly*  &T;  tkotigh  In  the  two  latter,  and  other  evergreen 
kinds,  the  planting  may  prove  more  successful  in'  the  spring. — 
[See  Morchi] 

Plash  and  lay  the  branches  of  rough  grown  old 

hedges  in  outward  fences*  &c.  that  are  run  up  thin,  and  naked 
below.  [See  October.] 

Herbaceous  perennials  and  biennials — may  be  planted  to 
flower  next  year. 

Hoe  borders , &c. — in  dry  days*  wher'e  Weeds  appear,  arid 
rake  them  clean. 

Hyacinths — -finish  the  autumn  planting  (b.  rri  ) 

Layers  may  be  made — in  various  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  young 
shoots,  to  raise  new  plants  ; and  layers  rooted*  of  last  autumn* 
spring,  &c.  should  now  be  planted  off. 

Layers  of  carnations-—  raised  last  summer  and  autumn*  finish 
plant:ng  in  bordeis,  pot«*  &:c^ 

Mtzercon  and  dwarf  almonds — very  early  flowering  shrubs* 
may  now  be  planted  in  shrubberies,  and  pots*  to  blow  early  the 
ensuing  spring. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs — of  most  sorts,  may  now  be 
planted  for  the  decoration  of  shrubberies*  pleasure  grounds* 
&c. 

Planting — may  be  performed  in  all  bulbous  and  tuberous 
roots,  fibrous -rooted  perennials  and  biennials,  and  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  hedges,  edgings,  &c. 

Seed  pets  and  boxes — place  now  in  a south  border. 

Shrubberies — commence  the  winter  dtessing,  by  pruning  rude 
or  rambling,  disorderly  shoots  and  branches,  and  decayed  wood  ; 
and  the  ground  then  digged  between  tire  shrubs,  especially  where 
the  shrubs  stand  distinct,  not  over-spreading  the  surface  in  a 
rhickety  growth. 

Shrubbery  planting — may  be  forwarded  in  any  kind  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Sweep  clean — all  gravel  and  grass  from  fallen  leaves  and  other 
litter. 

Stems  of  trees — may  now  be  pruned  up  from  all  lower  shoots 
and  branches. 

Suckers — dig  up  from  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  ; and  may 
plant  what  are  useful. 

Strawberries — may  be  planted  for  edging  occasionally  to  par-* 
ticular  compaitmeuts. 

Leaves  of  trees — now  fallen,  constantly  sweep  and  rake  off 
from  grass  arid  gravel. 

Lilies — finish  planting  all  that  remain  out  of  the  ground,  or 
of  occasionally  transplanting  others. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs — of  all  hardy  sorts  may  be 
planted. 
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Off-sels — may  be  slipped  from  perennials  and  planted  , and 
finish  planting  all  bulbous  off-sets. 

Plots  of  plants  and  seeds — remove  to  a warm  situation  in 
the  sun,  or  plunge  them  also  into  the  ground,  in  a some- 
what raised  drying  light  soil,  to  preserve  the  roots  belter 
from  frost ; or  the  more  tender  or  curious  place  in  a frame  or 
glass  case,  &c. 

Part  roots — of  perennial  flowers,  to  increase  the  sons  re- 
quired. 

Perennials — of  all  hardy  sorts  mav  be  planted. 

Propagation  perform — by  slips,  off-sets,  and  parting  roots 
of  herbaceous  perennials ; and  by  suckers,  cuttings,  and  layers 
of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Plantations  q)  shrubs  and  trees — designed  for  planting,  either 
for  ornament  or  useful  occasions,  mav  now  be  forwarded  in  the 
different  sorts  required,  both  of  the  deciduous  tribes,  and  the 
hardier  evergreen  kinds. 

Pruning — now  perform,  where  required  to  reduce  disorderly 
or  superfluous  growths  in  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  cut  out  all 
decayed  wood  ; also  to  trim  up  irregular  growths,  in  too  over- 
hanging boughs,  or  straggling  under  branches,  &c. 

Shelter  tender  plants — in  pots  and  beds  from  frost. 

Slip  root  offsets — of  perennials  (b.  m.)  for  increase,  and 
plant  them  in  beds,  borders,  &c. 

Stocks  ( Bromptonj  and  double  trails,  Sic.  in  pots — remove 
to  a warm  place,  or  under  a frame,  Sec. 

Stake — tall  new-planted  trees. 

Sotting  tree  and  shrub-trees — finish  principally  for  this 
Season  ; as  ash-keys,  acorns,  beech-mast,  haws,  &:c.  in  beds, 
inserting  them  either  in  drills,  especially  the  larger  sorts,  or  for 
the  whole,  or  any  particular  sorts,  first  drawing  some  earth  off 
the  beds,  one  to  two  inches  depth,  sow  the  seeds.  Sec.  on  the 
general  surface,  then  pressed  down  with  the  back  of  tire  spade, 
covering  the  whole  with  the  earth,  one  or  two  inches  deep. 

Pen  weeks 'stocks  and  mignonette — late  raised  young  plants  in 
pots,  remove  under  glasses  (b.) 

Thrift  edgings — may  be  planted.  [See  September  and  Oc- 
tober.] 

Tree  planting — mav  be  performed  in  general  in  all  hardy 
kinds,  both  in  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  tribes,  finishing  the 
latter  as  soon  as  possible. 

. _ Tender  curious  plants  in  pots — place  now  in  a warm 
situation,  or  some  to  have  shelter  of  frames,  or  awnings, 
Sec. 

Trim  up  the  stems  of  trees,  Sic. — from  any  irregular  under- 
branches,  low  stragglers,  and  other  irregularities  as  may  seem  ne- 
cessary. 
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Tulips—  may  still  be  successfully  planted,  but  generally  finish 

the  principal  planting  (b.  m.)  . ,,  , 

Turf—  may  still  be  laid ; beat  it  well  down,  and  rolled. 

To  'force  in  hot-house , Nc.— may  put  any  roots  and  plants  of 
curious  flowers,  as  hyacinths,  dwarf  tulips,  large  jonquils,  pinks, 
roses,  hypericums,  syringas,  evtisus,  double-blossom  cheiry, 
&c. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Continue  digging  and  trenching  nursery  ground— both  in 
preparation  for  the  present  reception  ot  any  intended  new  plan- 
tation of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  for  sowing  seeds  thereof 
and  planting  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  &c.  and  some  trencher 
in  edges,  to  improve  by  the  weather  tor  spring  planting  and 

S°Zt Unnecessary  transplanting—  may  now  be  performed  in  the 
various  sorts  of  hardv  trees  and  shrubs,  as  occasion  may  requiie, 
both  in  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  fruit-tree  stocks,  6cc.  for  grafting 
and  budding  ; and  all  kinds  of  deciduous  forest  and  ornamental 
trees  and  flowering  shiubs,  and  in  most  ot  the  hardier  sorts  o 

CV£ Transplanting  young  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs—  where 
necessary,  of  any  hardy  kinds,  both  from  seed-beds  and  othei 
compartments,  where  they  stand  m close  growth,  requiting 
more  room  ; also  looted-cuttings  and  layers,  &c.  m the  same 
state  ; plant  the  whole  in  nursery  rows  at  proper  distances,  as 
intimated  in  October. 

But  in  evergreen*— it  is  advisable  to  perform  any  necessary 
transplanting  as  above  intended,  at  this  season,  in  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  open  settled  weather ; that  they 
may  have  a chance  of  pushing  out  new  roots  befoie  attache 
bv  'the  winter  cold  ; otherwise  better  defer  it  till  the  spring. 

'Finish  making  layers- of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  fo  this 
season  ; and  will  be  of  advantage  to  complete  it  early  m the 

Tlterte  phut  off-rooted  layers — if  any  still  remain  on  the 
parent  stools,  of  the  preceding  autumn,  or  last  spiing,  01  sum- 
mer’s laying;  and  plant  them  in  nursery  rows  ; or  also,  of  any 
more  curious  or  tenderer  kinds,  plant  in  pots,  for  having  occa- 
sional shelter  in  winter.  'i,...,, 

Plant  citings,  (b.  m.)-of  any  sorts  ot  tarty 
Trees  and  shrubs,  as  are  usually  or  occasionally  piopaga  -t  . 

transplant- from  the  roots  of  any  kind  of  trees  and 
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Shrubs,  ill  which  they  are  produced;  such  as  lilacs,  litre-,  ros-s 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  filberts,  figs,  codlins,  and 
numerous  other  sorts;  and  planted  in  the  nursery  to  accuiic 
proper  growth. 

/ iju.sk  planting  in  pots— any  serfs  of  tender  ot  cuiious  young 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  as  may  be  intended. 

Remove  pots  of  tender  evergreens,  &<•. — in  the  beg'nning  of 
the  month,  if  before  omitted,  to  some  place  of  temporary  shelter, 
either  garden  frames,  glass  pi: s or  under  awnings,  in  order  to 
haye  occasional  covering  in  severe  frosty  weather. 

Likewise  remove  pots  of  /tardy  plants— both  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  to  some  warm  dry  situation  ; and  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  ary  raised  ground,  the  roots  w ill  be  more  effectually 
protected  from  frost. 

Pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs—  may  now  be  performed  as 
required,  in  all  deciduous  hinds,  both  in'fruit,  forest,  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs ; principally  to  cut  cut  or  reduce  any 
very  irregular,  or  rude  rambling  shoots,  and  other  disorderly 
growths,  either  in  the  header  below,  likewise  in  hardy  ever- 
greens, may  occasionally  prune  any  very  irregular  super-ad- 
Vanced  shoots  on  the  head,  and  low  under  stragglers. 

Trim  up  the  stems — of  deciduous,  forest  and  ornamental 
trees,  by  cutting  away  strong  lateral  shoots,  or  smaller  ones 
shorten  to  two  or  three  inches. 

Likewise  m fruit-trees- — cut  out  all  advanced  shoots  pro- 
duced from  the  stem  below  the  grafting  and  budding. 

Finish  the  autumnal  sowing—  of  hardy  tree  and  shrub  seeds, 
(b.  m.)  ot  the  sorts  mentioned  last  month,  and  of  all  others  ini 
tended  for  sowing  thjs  season. 

L)/g  between  the  rows  of  young  trees— of  former  planting,  of 
one,  two,  or  several  years  standing,  which  should  be  done  an- 
nually jn  winter  or  spring,  both  to  kill  all  top  weeds  effectually, 
and  to  loosen  and  freshen  the  grouud  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
trees  and  shrubs.  ' 

Young  wall  and  espalier  trees  m training — give  the  necessary 
winter  pruning,  by  cutting  out  all  fore-rights,  and  other  ill- 

placed,  Improper  and  superfluous  shoots,  and  train  the  others 
regular. 

Plant  young  fruit-trees  for  training— as  above,  against 
walls,  pales,  &p.  " b 

~ Likewise  plant  young  fruit  trees  in  pots  for  forcing — 

either  such  as  are  advanced  to  a hearing  state,  or  young  to  train 
to  that  degree  of  growth. 

Manure  nursery  ground — where  very  poor  or  much  ex- 
hausted. 

If  frosty  weather  prevail- — give  attention  to  tender  plants  of 
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evergreens,  in  young  growth,  and  tender  young  seedling  plants, 
to  give  some  occasional  covering. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 

As  decoyed  leovcs — will  frequently  occur  in  many  of  the 
plants,  constantly  pick  them  off. 

Jf  the  earth  in  any  of  the  pots  crust  or  bind — stir  and  loosen 
the  surface. 

Clean  the  leaves — of  oranges,  lemons,  &:c.  if  they  become 
foul. 

Decayed  shoots — when  any  occur,  cut  off. 

Admit  air — still  frcelv  every  mild  day,  from  nine  or  ten  to 
three  or  four  o’clock  ; shut  close  every  night,  and  always,  either 
day  or  night,  when  frost  or  sharply  cold,  and  in  foggy 
damp  weather. 

Give  wafer — moderately  once  a week,  or  eight  or  ten  days, 
or  a fortnight,  as  required,  when  the  earth  becomes  dry  ; but 
very  sparingly  and  less  frequent  to  the  succulent  plants  ; and  be 
very  careful  never  to  over-water  any  sorts  at  this  season,  which 
wouLd  occasion  the  leaves  to  tall. 

Jf  any  myrtles , Uc. — are  in  frames,  or  glass-pits,  give 
them  also  air  on  mild  days,  and  gentle  waterings  occa- 
sionally, the  glasses  shut  close  every  night,  and  all  very  cold 
weather. 

Jn  frosty  weather-. — no  air  or  water,  or  very  little  must  be 
given,  or  only  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  fine  sun-shining 
days,  if  the  frost  is  moderate  ; but  in  severe  frost,  no  air,  the. 
must  be  admitted. 


HOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

A constant  regular  heat — must  be  continued  to  warm  tire  in- 
ternal air  in  a high  degree. 

Jn  the  pinery  stoves — if  the  beds  were  renewed  last  month 
almost  wholly  with  fresh  tan,  and  the  succession  fruiting, 
and  other  pine  plants  plunged  therein,  they  are  to  continue 
for  the  winter  ; but  it  then  omitted,  it  should  be  effected 
now  (b.) 

Fire  heat — will  now  be  necessary,  in  cold  weather,  every, 
evening  supported  moderately  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  to  heat 
the  flues  sufficiently  to  warm  the  internal  air  till  morning ; like- 
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wise  make  a moderate  fire  in  cold  and  in  raw  foggy  mornings, 
and  when  frost ; also  occasionally  continued  in  the  dav,  when 
severe  or  immoderate  cold  weather. 

The  bark-beds — if  renewed,  as  advised  last  month,  will  now 
be  in  a lively  heat ; but  if  omitted  then,  perforin  it  (b.^  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Succession  fruiting  pines — if  omitted  removing  into  the 
fruiting  house,  or  the  bark-beds  for  their  final  residence,  not 
wholly  renewed  in  October,  let  it  be  done  now  (b.)  the 
first  week. 

Also  the  younger  succession  pines — if  not  done  last  month, 
should  have  fresh  bark-beds  (b.)  this.  [See  October." 

Fresh  air — admit  only  in  the  middle  of  mild  sun-shining  days, 
very  moderately ; but  shut  close  when  cold  or  cloudy,  and  soon 
towards  afternoon. 

Water — will  be  required  moderately  to  the  different  plants  oc- 
casionally, as  the  earth  dries. 

Clean  the  plants  occasionally — from  any  foulness  they  mav 
contract,  and  from  insects. 

Decayed  leaves  and  shoots — clear  away. 

To  force  in  the  hot-house— may  introduce  pots  and  glasses  of 
bulbous  roots,  and  towards  (l.)  pots  of  pinks,  strawberries,  kid- 
ney-beans, cucumbers,  5c c. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

All  sowing  and  planting — in  the  open  ground,  perform  onlv 
in  open  dry  weather. 

The  business  of  sowing  and  planting  is  necessary  onlv 

in  a few  articles,  some  in  south  borders  and  warm  quarters,  and 
others  in  hot-beds,  all  for  early  crops. 

Sowing  articles — are  only  a few’  early  peas,  and  radishes,  on 
warm  borders  ; and  small  sallading  and  cucumbers  in  hot- 
beds. 

Articles  for  planting — are  some  early  beans,  and  strong  cab- 
bage plants,  and  coleworts  ; and  in  hot-beds,  asparagus,  cucum- 
bers, and  occasionally  mint  and  tarragon. 

Continue  preparing  vacant  ground — by  occasional  manuring, 
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and  general  digging  or  trenching  in  ridges,  to  enrich  fbi  spring 
sowing  and  planting. 

For  curly  crops — of  peas,  beans,  and  radishes ; dig  some  warm 
south  borders,  and  warmest  dry  quarters  ot  ground. 

Asparagus  beds — not  yet  winter  dressed,  complete  the  whole 
(b.)  [See  October.] 

Asparagus  to  force — plant  in  hot -beds,  either  as  a first 

or  succeeding  crop  tor  winter  production,  as  explained  in  No— 
vember. 

Artichokes— finish  winter  dressing,  by  cutting  down  the 
large  leaves,  and  landing  up  over  the  rows.  [See  November.] 
Broccoli — hoe  and  earth-up  the  stems  oi  advancing  crops ; 
the  early  plants  will  be  now  in  full  heads. 

Beans — plant  of  mazagans  and  long  pods  in  south-borders 
and  sheltered  dry  quarters,  in  larger  supplies  than  before,  planted 
by  dibble  or  in  drills,  in  rows  two  teet  and  a halt  asunder. 

' Coleu'orts  and  cabbage  plants — planted  out  last  month  or 
before  or  since,  hoe  and  stir  the  earth  between  the  plants. 

' Cauliflower  young  plants. — in  frames  and  hand-glasses;  give 
air  freely  in  mild  weather,  by  taking  off  the  trame  lights  in  dry 
days,  and  the  hand-glasses  propped  up  on  the  south  side,  or  set 
off  occasionally  ; but  all  covered  with  the  glasses,  Nc.  ol  nights, 
and  in  frost,  snow,  or  much  rain  . and  m frosty  weather  the 
glasses  kept  very  close. 

' Cabbages  may  be  planted— some  strong  young  plants  ot  early 
sorts,  moderately  close  in  rows,  one  to  two  feet  asunder,  toi 
thinning  by  degrees  for  use,  in  their  young  growth  in  spring  and 
summer. 

Celery earth-up  fully  the  advanced  crops,  it  not  done  ; 

the  others  according  to  their  growtn  ; all  in  dry  open  weather. 
Cucumbers — may  be  sowed  in  a hot-bed  towards  (m,  1.)  for 

the  first  early  crops.  [See  January.] 

To  cucumbers  now  advancing  in  hot-beds,  give  air  in 

fine  days,  and  support  a proper  heat  by  occasional  linings  of 

hot-dung.  . o-T 

()r  may  sow  cucumbers  in  pots  or  boxes,  ccc.  in  a hot- 
house (m.  1.)  to  try  the  chance  of  an  early  production  in  that 

department.  . c , 

Compost  for  hot-bexls,  ike. — prepare  of  lich  eaith,  and  fresh 

light  surface  loam  and  rotten  dung,  and  will  be  of  much  ad\an- 
tage  to  remain  several  months  in  preparation,  and  turned  over 

occasionally. 

Endive— tie  up  full-grown  plants  in  dry  weather  to  whiten  ;or 
for  the  same  occasion  move  securely  from  rotting  at  this  season, 
transplant  some  into  raised  ridges  ot  dry  earth,  and  if  defended 
with  frames,  &c.  from  great  rains,  frost  and  snow,  it  wiu  be 
more  effectual. 
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Dung  for  manure  and  hot -beds — wheel  in  when  frostv  and  drv 
weather. 

Digging  and  trenching — forward  now  at  all  opportunities  in 
vacant  ground,  laying  it  in  ridges  to  mellow  by  the  weather,  for 
future  crops. 

Warm  borders  and  quarters,  dig  ready  for  earlv 

crops.  * • 

Dig  up  esculent  roots—  to  lay  in  sand,  if  not  done ; as  car- 
rots, parsneps,  beets,  turneps,  &c.  (b.) 

Earth-up  celery — in  dry  open  weather. 

frosty  weather — the  most  necessary  works  are  to  wheel  in 
dung  for  manure  and  hot-beds,  prepare,  and  turn  composts  ; and 
when  severe  frost,  to  protect  tender  plants,  as  cauliflowers,  let- 
tuce, and  early  radishes,  6cc.  with  proper  covering. 

Ground  vacant  manure  and  dig,  &c.  applying  dung  where 
most  wanted,  and  for  principal  crops  ; and  should  now  forward 
Egging  and  trenching  all  vacant  compartments,  laying  the 
ground  in  ridges. 

Hoe  young  coleworts,  cabbages,  broccoli,  savoy's.  See  in 
dry  open  weather. 

IJot-bed  dung  for  hot-beds,  provide  from  stable-yards,  the 
long  and  short  together,  that  which  is  fresh  and  abounding 
in  heat,  foi  king  it  in  a heap,  to  prepare  a week  or  fort- 
night. 

Hot-beds  make — for  early  asparagus,  sallading,  mint,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  and  lettuce. 

. Lettuce  plants  in  frames  and  hand  glasses , Sic. — give  full 
air  in  mild  weather ; but  protect  every  night,  and  when  frost 
and  much  wet. 

Lettuce  to  force — plant  some  strongest  large  plants  in 

hot-beds. 

Liquorice  roots  of  three  years  old — being  of  full  growth 
should  be  digged  up,  performed  by  trenching  the  ground  regu- 
larly along  by  the  rows,  two  or  three  spades  deep,  or  quite"  to 
the  bottom  of  the  principal  roots,  as  they  generally  extend  to  a 
great  depth. 

Ii  idney-bea ns  to  force — sow  early  kinds  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a 
hot-house  (m.  1.) 

Manure  ground—- with  dung;  and  should  be  digged  in  only- 
one  spade  deep,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  mayr  sooner  receive 
the  benefit. 

Mint,  tansey , and  tarragon — required  early,  plant  some 
roots  thiek  in  a hot-bed. 

Y oung  onions — continue  very  clear  from  weeds. 

- the  housed  dried  onions — examiue  and  turn  over 

picking  out  any  that-  decay  or  grow. 
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Open  dry  weather- — perform  the  necessary  sowing,  planting, 
hoeing,  and  weeding* 

Parsneps — finish  digging  up  some  to  lay  in  sand. 

Radishes — sow  some  early  short  tops  in  a warm  border,  See. 
(1.  m.)  covered  with  straw  two  inches  thick,  till  they  come  up. 
[See  J anuary.] 

■ Sow  radishes  in  a hot-bed  (1.  m.) 

Plant  in  open  weather — beans,  cabbages,  coleworts,  and 
late  celery. 

Peas — sow  early  hotspurs,  as  early  Nichol’s  Golden’s, 
Charlton’s,  &e.  in  warm  situations  (b.  and  1.)  either  as  suc- 
cession or  first  early  crops,  in  larger  supplies  than  in  the 
two  last  months,  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard 
asunder. 

Sow  also  a moderate  crop  of  marrowfats,  (m.  1.)  in 

a warm  quarter,  in  diills,  a yard  or  three  feet  and  a half  dis- 
tance. 

Peas  to  force — sow  some  eatly  frame  sorts  in  a 

frame  or  hot-bed,  (b.  m.)  or  some  sowed  thick  therein,  for 
transplanting  into  a hot-bed,  or  forcing-frame,  &c*  next 
month. 

early  peas  in  borders , fife. — come  up  an  inch  or 

two,  draw  earth  to  the  stems  moderately. 

Spinach — continue  clean  from  weeds ; and  may  gather  the 
largest  leaves  for  use  as  wanted. 

Seed-plants — as  mentioned  last  month,  finish  planting  (b.  m.) 
if  before  omitted. 

Small  sallading — as  cresses,  mustard,  radishes,  &cc.  sow  in  a 
hot-bed  ; or  in  a natural  bed  under  a shallow  frame,  defended 
with  glasses. 

Root  esculents — designed  for  keeping  in  sand,  finish  digging 
up  what  are  intended,  before  they  are  locked  in  th’e  ground  by 
frost.  [See  November.] 

Strawberries  in  pots  to  force — remove  under  shelter  of  a 
frame  or  warm  border  (b.)  to  have  the  plants  in  good  con- 
dition, to  place  in  a hot-house  or  hot-bed  (m.  1.)  or  next 
month,  &c. 

or  may  now  pot  two  years  plants  with  balls,  and  place 

some  in  a hot-house  (m.  1.) 

Tender  plants  in  frames  and  hand-glasses — as  cauliflowers, 
lettuce,  &c.  give  full  air  in  mild  dry  weather  daily ; but 
defended  of  nights,  and  in  rain,  snow,  and  frost;  and  in  severe 
weather  covered  also  with  mats,  or  more  thickly  with  long 
litter. 

13 
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FRUIT-GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Ground  intended  for  planting — with  any  kind  of  fruit-trees  ' 
if  improvement  in  the  soil  is  thought  necessary,  let  it  be  done 
according  to  the  intimation  in  the  two  last  months  ; but  mav  just 
lemaik,  that  fruit-trees  will  prosper  in  any  good  mellow  ground 
of  a garden,  &c.  of  one  or  two  spades'  deep,  and  that  is  not 
liable  to  be  very  wet,  which  always  avoid  in  planting  as  much 
as  possible. 

Planting  may  be  performed—  in  all  wall-trees,  espaliers,  and 
standards,  when  the  weather  is  open. 

But  in  planting — it  is  advisable  to  complete  what  is  intended 
at  this  season,  as  soon  as  possible,  while  open  weather  prevails; 
and  not  continue  it,  or  have  the  trees  removed  for  that  occasion  if 
appearance  of  expected  frost  setting  in  severe. 

JVall  trees  may  be  planted— of  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  grapes,  pears,  and  some  early  or  choicest 
eating  apples,  according  to  the  directions  of  last  month. 

Espaliers plant— of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  as 
directed  in  November. 

Standard  fruit-trees — of  all  sorts  may  likewise  be  planted 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  others,  agreeable  to  the 
explanation  given  last  month. 

Pruning— may  be  performed  at  all  opportunities,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wall  trees,  except  figs  ; [See  February  and  March.! 
and  may  prune  all  sorts  of  espaliers  ; likewise  prune  standards  as 
they  may  occasionally  require. 

if  a/l-ti  ee  pruning  perform  in  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots 
plums,  cherries,  pears,  vines,  &c.  as  in  November  and  January. 

Espalier  pruning — forward  in  all  sorts  of  trees,  in  that  order 
of  training.  [See  November.] 

Bail  wall  trees  and  tie  and  nail  espaliers — according  as  each 
tree  is  pruned,  training  the  branches  horizontally,  three  or  four 
to  five  or  six  inches  asunder. 

J ig  tiees  defer  pruning  till  towards  the  spring.  [See  Feb 
and  March.]  & L 

Vines  prune  and  nail — agreeable  to  the  observation  in  last 
month. 

Standard  fruit-trees—  give  occasional  pruning  where  re- 
quucd,  cutting  out  cross-placed  or  other  irregular  branches,  and 
thin  others  where  too  crowded ; also  to  reduce  any  over-ex- 
tended branches,  low  straggling  boughs,  and  to  cut  away  all 
shoots  from  the  stems,  and  strong  shoots  rising  irregularly  in 
tue  bead,  all  dead  wood ; and  eradicate  suckers  at  the  roots,  See 

Gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries— may  be  planted 
and  pruned,  as  directed  in  November. 
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For  propagating — plant  suckers  of  gooseberries,  currants  fil- 
berts, hazel-nuts,  figs,  quinces,  codlins,  berberries,  raspberries ; 
also  cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  mulberries,  vines,  cod- 
lins, quinces;  likewise  make  layers  of  vines,  figs,  mulberries, 
filberts  ; all  principally  of  the  young  shoots. 

Stake  and  support  standard  fruit-trees — of  tall  growth,  es- 
pecially where  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Mulch  over  the  roots — of  new  planted  trees,  to  keep  out  the 
frost. 

For  stocks — to  graft  and  bud  upon,  plant  suckers  of  plums, 
pears,  quinces,  and  hazel-nuts. 

Keeping  fruits — as  apples,  pears,  See.  in  the  fruitery,  exa- 
mine to  pick  out  any  that  decay  ; and  lay  some  medlars  in  moist 
bran,  to  forward  their  softening. 


FLOWER  GARDEN,  PLEASURE  GROUND,  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

For  intended  planting — dig  beds,  borders,  and  shrubbery  ebm- 
partments. 

Bulbous  roots — may  still  be  planted  (b.  m.)  in  mild  dry  wea- 
ther, as  hyacinths,  tulips,  jonquils,  crocuses,  &c.  in  beds  and 
borders  of  light  dry  earth. 

Plant  bulbs  in  water  glasses,  or  in  pots  to  blow  in  a 

house,  or  to  force  in  a stove  or  hot-bed. 

Change  the  water  in  the  glasses  when  foetid  or  foul, 

once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

j'luriculas  and  carnations  in  pots — defend  best  sorts  from  se- 
vere frost,  snow,  and  great  rains,  in  a frame  or  under  an  awning 
of  mats,  &c.  or  in  want  thereof,  continue  in  a warm  situation 
under  a south  wall. 

Anemones , ranunculuses,  and  winter  aconite — may  be 
planted  in  beds  and  borders. 

Box  edgings — may  be  planted.  [See  October,  &c.] 

Crocus  and  snow  drops — plant  towards  the  edges  of  borders, 
&c.  in  small  clumps,  four  or  five  roots  together,  each  sort  se- 
parate. 

Cedars  and  cypress  trees — may  be  planted  -(b.  m.) 

Clip  deciduous  hedges — if  omitted  in  summer,  See.  of  haw- 
thorn, privet,  elm,  beech,  hornbeam,  elder,  but  not  oi  ever- 
greens, See.  at  this  season. 

Climbers — plant  to  run  over  arbours,  or  to  ascend  upon  trees, 
walls,  &rc.  [See  November.] 

Crown  imperials  or  lilies — out  of  the  ground  finish  plant- 
ing (b.) 
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Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs — may  he  planted  of  all  sorts  in 
open  weather,  for  any  intended  plantations. 

Defend  un  ions  or  tender  plants — in  pots  or  beds  from  severe 
fiost  and  snow,  with  a frame,  &c.  or  an  awning  of  mats. 

Gras.' -lawns,  Sic. — continue  clean  from  all  litter,  and  some- 
times poled  and  rolled  in  dry  open  weather. 

Grass  turf  may  be  laid.  [See  October  and  Nov."’ 

Gravel-walks — sweep  and  roll  occasionally. 

Ground  designed  for  any  pleasurable  compartments — should 
now  be  forwarded  in  preparation. 

Herbaceous  plants — ot  hardiest  kinds,  may  be  planted  in 
open  w'eather. 

Hyacinths — may  be  finished  planting  (b.  m.) 

Lilies — complete  planting,  or  transplanting  occasionally  (b.) 

Magnolias  and  broad-leaved  myrtle — and  other  tender  curious 
evergreens  in  the  open  a:r,  should  be  defended  with  mats  in  se- 
vere frosty  weather. 

Perennial  jlowei  s — hardiest  kinds,  may  be  transplanted  in 
open  weather,  into  beds,  borders,  &c.  as  in  November. 

Composts — for  flower  beds,  pots,  &c.  prepare ; and  turn 
former-made  composts. 

Edgings — may  be  planted  in  open  weather  of  box,  thrift, 
bee. 

Elm-trees — of  alls  orts,  maybe  planted  now  for  any  purposes 
required. 

Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees — may  continue  planting  hardiest 
kinds  (b.  m.)  if  the  season  is  mild. 

* 1 ender  curious  evergreens  defend  front  rigorous  frost, 

as  magnolia,  arbutus,  See. 

E ibrous-rovted  flowers — of  perennials  and  biennials,  ntav  be 
planted,  of  the  hardiest  kinds. 

I'll'  and.  pine  trees — may  he  planted,  of  young  or  advanced 
growth,  one  or  two  to  five  or  six  feet. 

E lowering  shrubs,  Nr. — of  all  sorts,  may  still  be  planted, 
especially  all  deciduous  kinds. 

E orest  or  any  large  growing  trees — may  be  planted  in  open 
weather,  of  all  deciduous  kinds,  and  hardiest  evergreens,  both 
for  useful  and  ornamental  plantations,  shade,  shelter,  &c. 

Groves,  clumps,  and  spacious  walls  oj  trees — propter  to  or- 
nament extensive  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  See.  may  be  planted 
now  with  variety  ot  different  sorts  of  tree  kinds,  of  some  ad- 
vanced growth,  five  or  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  or  more, 
especially  deciduous  kinds. 

Planting — where  intended  should  be  performed  onlv  in  open 
weather ; and  discontinue  removing  or  transplanting  any  trees, 
shiubs,  and  plants,  when  appearance  of  much  frost. 
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Pnine  shrubs  and  trees — where  necessary,  to  cut  away  or 
reduce  any  very  irregular  or  unseemly  growths. 

Pole  grass — in  dry  open  weather,  where  foul  with  worm-cast 
earth,  afterwards  rolled  or  swept  clean. 

Plants  in  pots — place  some  tenderer  sorts  in  frames,  others 
in  a warm  situation,  or  plunged  in  some  dryround,  to  secure 
the  roots  from  frost. 

In  pots — may  plant  some  bulbous  roots  ; also  pinks,  &c.  re- 
moved therein  with  balls  ; and  may  place  some  of  each  in  a hot- 
house for  early  flowering. 

Shrubberies  prune  and  dig — cutting  out  rude  and  rambling 
disorderly  shoots,  &c.  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  shrubs. 

Shrubberies  plant — where  intended,  with  different  sorts  of 
shrubs,  Hi c.  in  a varied  order. 

Suckers — dig  up  from  roots  of  trees,  &c.  and  may  be  planted 
for  supplies  of  new  plants. 

Stake  and  support  tall  standards — lately  planted  in  exposed 
situations,  to  secure  them  against  tempestuous  winds. 

Tree  plantations — may  be  performed,  in  open  weather,  of 
various  sorts  of  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  in  groves,  woods, 
thickets,  clumps,  walks,  single  rows,  dotting,  &c. 

In  forming  tree  plantations — the  trees  for  this  purpose  may 
be  of  smaller  or  larger  young  growth,  as  required  for  different 
occasions,  from  three,  four,  or  five,  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet, 
but  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  are  proper  size  for  general  plant- 
ing ; or  for  particular  purposes,  may  plant  trees  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  or  more,  of  some  deciduous  kinds  particularly  ; but 
in  evergreens,  those  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet,  are  the 
most  successful. 

Mulch  new  planted  shrubs  and  trees — especially  of  the  more 
tender  or  curious  kinds,  spreading  it  on  the  ground  over  the 
roots. 

Turf  may  still  be  laid — in  open  weather. 

Vacancies — in  borders,  clumps,  shrubberies,  and  other  plan- 
tations, may  now  be  supplied  with  roots,  plants,  shrubs,  trees, 
&cc.  in  open  weather. 


WORK  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

The  work  of  transplanting — may  still  be  performed  mode- 
rately in  open  weather,  where  required  ; especially  in  most  of 
the  hard  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  both  in  some  nursery  plant- 
ing occasionally,  and  for  final  planting  in  garden  and  shrubbery 
plantations,  &cc.  but  if  appearance  of  frost  setting  in,  should  de- 
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clinc  all  planting,  or  at  least  of  removal  or  transplanting  of  anv 
kind  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

However  in  continuation  of  open  settled  weather 

any  particularly  necessary  planting  and  drawing  of  trees  may  be 
forwarded  in  dry  light  ground,  without  any  great  risk  of  injury  ; 
and  may  transplant  hardier  sorts  of  evergreens  (b.  m.)  for  gardens! 
shrubberies,  and  other  plantations  ; but  more  safely  if  removed 
with  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots. 

— But  in  evergreens  particularly,  it  is  not  at  all  advisable 

to  perform  any  genera]  transplanting  at  this  season  in  the  nursery 
■way. 

May  plant  suckers — from  the  roots  of  any  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  where  produced;  as  in  roses,  lilacs,  and  many  other 
sorts,  planting  them  in  rows,  to  form  new  nursery'  plantations 
of  the  respective  kinds,  to  acquire  proper  growth  for  their 
•several  purposes  of  final  planting  in  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, &cc.  according  as  they  are  wanted  for  these  oc- 
casions. 

Continue  digging  or  trenching — any  vacant  ground  for 
spring  planting,  that  it  may  be  ready  at  that  season,  and  to 
mellow  and  improve  by  the  effects  of  the  different  sorts  of 
weather  in  winter. 

Dung  or  manure  ground- — w-here  it  is  most  required,  either 
in  some  particular  or  vacant  compartments,  or  occasionally  be- 
tween rows  of  young  trees  of  several  years  standing,  or  where 
the  ground  is  either  much  impoverished,  or  naturally  of  a very- 
poor  infertile  quality. 

Digging  between  the  rows  of  young  trees — should  now  be 
forwarded  at  proper  opportunities,  in  open  weather,  performing 
the  digging  neatly  one  spade  deep,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
main  roots,  nor  injure  the  others,  turning  the  top  weeds  clean 
to  the  bottom. 

Lay  mulch  about  new-planted  trees — especially  of  some  prin- 
cipal or  more  curious  or  less  hardy  kinds,  laving  it  on  the  ground 
between  and  round  the  stems,  to  keep  off  the  frost  as  well  as 
possible  from  the  roots. 

Defend  exotics — and  any  curious  and  less  hardy  young  trees 
and  shrubs,  or  other  plants  of  similar  quality,  from  severe  frosts 
and  snow,  by  awnings  or  coverings  of  mats  and  long  light 
straw  litter,  &c.  or  pots  containing  plants  of  the  above  kinds 
should  now,  if  not  before  done,  be  placed  in  frames,  or  under 
hoop-arches,  and  covered  with  mats  and  straw,  or  fern  or  pens 
haulm,  &c.  a proper  thickness  to  keep  out  the  frost ; but  in 
open  weather  remove  all  the  covering. 

— Or  young  exotics  in  beds  in  the  full  ground,  and  not 

yet  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  rigours  of  our  winters  with- 
out some  protection,  should  have  mulch  laid  on  the  surface  be- 
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tween  the  stems,  and  when  severe  frost,  either  arch  over  their 
tops  with  some  dry  light  covering  of  straw,  peas  haulm,  or  dry 
fern,  &c. 

Pruning  and  trimming — may  he  performed  in  any  sorts  of 
hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  not  generally  in  evergreens  at 
this  season;  but  in  the  others  it  is  proper  now  to  forward  any  re- 
quisite work  of  that  kind  ; such  as  trimming  up  the  stems  of 
forest  and  ornamental  trees,  &c.  cutting  away  all  strong  lateral 
shoots,  and  to  prune  any  irregular  growths  above. 

Likewise  in  fruit  trees — prune  or  cut  away  all  shoots 

from  the  stems  ; and  in  those  furnished  with  a head  of  branches, 
ii  any  are  disorderly,  or  of  irregular  growth,  or  ill-placed, 
give  a regulating  pruning  as  required. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

Fresh  air — -constantly  admit  in  mild  open  weather,  every 
day,  opening  the  glasses  moderately,  from  nine  or  ten,  to 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  : then  shut  close  for  the  night. 

But  in  giving  air,  if  the  weather  changes  sharply 

cold,  shut  close,  or  only  draw  down  the  glasses  a little  at  top. 

Never  admit  air  in  foggy,  or  very  damp  weather,  nor 

when  much  wind.- 

In  frosty  weather — keep  the  glasses  constantly  close  ; and 
when  very  severe,  put  up  shutters,  or  nail  mats  against  the 
glasses,  also  where  dues  make  gentle  tires. 

JVater — -will  be  required  occasionally,  but  always  very  mo- 
derately at  this  season,  never  in  frost ; and  the  succulent  plants 
water  but  seldom,  and  sparingly. 

Stir  the  surface  of  the  earth — in  the  pots,  where  it  crusts  or 
binds. 

Decayed  leaves  or  shoots,  isc. — always  clear  off  from  the 
plants. 


IIOT-HOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

I he  bail-bed — renewed  in  October,  or  last  month,  will  still 
be  ot  good  heat ; or  if  this,  however,  is  much  decreased,  fork 
up  the  bark,  which  will  revive  the  heat  for  a month  or  six 
weeks.  [See  January.] 

I ires — continue  making  every  evening,  and  cold  mornings, 
us  advised  last  month  ; continuing  the  evening  fires  till  nine  or 
ten  o’clock,  sufficient  to  support  a mild  internal  heat  all  night 
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till  morning,  and  in  severe  frost,  or  other  sharp  cold  weather, 
continue  moderate  fire-heat  all  day. 

For  a guide  in  the  proper  degree  of  fire  heat — have  always 
a thermometer  in  the  hot-hbuse,  as  intimated  last  month. 

If  rigorous  frosts  prevail — constant  fires  will  be  required  ; 
and  when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  and  no  sun,  it  will  be  advis- 
able tc>  defend  the  glasses  with  shutters,  or  large  thick  garden 

mats'.  ’ 

Watering- — will  sometimes  be  required;  but  give  it  very 
gently,  once  a week  or  fortnight,  where  it  appears  necessary. 

13  The  pine  apple  plants — having  been  replunged  in  renewed 
bark-beds,  in  the  two  last  months,  will  now  require  only  some 
gentle  waterings  once  a fortnight.;  if  however,  the  bark-beds 
decline  much  in  heat,  fork  them  over,  and  replunge  the  pots  till 

January,  which  see.  - - ... 

The  proper  fuel  for  fire-heat — in  the  hot-house,  is  either 
coal,  peat,  or  wood  ; but  the  former  is  preferable  for  steady, 
regular,  and  durable  burning. 

Where  vines  are  trained  in  hot-houses  or  pineries  for  early 
fruit,  let  the  branches  and  shoots  be  regularly  trained  along  the 
rafters  or  frames,  or  the  glasses,  or  some  extended  longitudinally 
along  the  horizontal  beams,  &c.  and  where  not  yet  pruned, 
should  now  be  effected  (b.  m.)  nearly  as  directed  for  the  wall- 
vines,  or  strong  shoots  may  be  left  longer,  ten  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  joints,  to  train  along  any  extended  vacant  parts  ; others 
cut  to  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  joints  in  length  ; all  which,  be- 
ing the  principal  mother  bearers  for  the  present  year’s  fruit,  train 
them  in  accordingly  ; fastening  some  lightly  to  the  wood-work, 
or  others  to  extended  wires,  and  tied  loosely  thereto  : they  will 
soon  begin  to  push  buds  for  present  fruit-shoots,  &c.  next  month, 
which,  according  as  they  advance  in  length,  train  along  as  above  ; 
managed  nearly  as  the  natural  vines  aforesaid,  or  some  strong 
shoots  thereof,"  for  next  year’s  principal  mother  bearers  may  be 
extended  at  full  length  ; clearing  off  all  improper  and  superfluous 
shoots,  ’continuing  the  others  properly  trained,  while  the  fruit  is 
advancing;' and  it  will  ripen  early 'accordingly,  in  May  and 
June. 
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